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Art. I. Advice to a Younfr Reviewer y with a Specimen of the 
Art, Oxtorcl, 1^07. Purkcr *iud Cooke. Rivingtoiis, London. 

When we first resolved to '^promote ourselves by our own 
authority to the ofiice of Keviewers,” which our readers may be 
assured is no sinecure, we were naturally anxious to seek for 
every thing that could intorni our judgments, or guide oar con- 
sciences, in an afi’air which jdaces both in so respoiisible a situa- 
tion. 'I"he great object we proposed to oursdves was no less 
than to till up a chasm in this department of literature, by en- 
deavouring to lay bel’ore thi; public such observations upon 
books, and upon the subjects of >vhich they treat, as our means of 
inforination, and a judgment by party views , or private 

objects of anijfition, might suggest. We could not but observe, 
that every one of our contemporaries had set out with profess- 
ing, and of course with intending the same objects; yet had, 
almost without exception, entirely deviated from it. It became 
therefore a matter of the utmost concern to us, to discover by 
what fatality this deviation had been occasioned, in hopes that 
we might ourselves avoid so common, yet apparently so dis- 
graceful a failure. We have accordingly spared no pains either 
in reading, refiection, or conversation, to investigate the sources 
of the evil. In the course of our researches the little pamfdilet 
now before us fell into our hands. It at once afforded a solution 
of our difficulties, and a vindication of our contemporaries. In 
justice to them therefore, particularly as we do not find fit so 
peneiaily known as it defserves to be, we canftot forbear offer- 
ing an analysis of its contents for ffie amuscmeiu of our reaj^rs^ 
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accompaiied y^ithSuch observations^ Alterations^ and additions, 
as the lajpse of three years may be supposed to have rendered ex* 
pedient in the policy •of our undertaking. We trust that the 
public urill duly appreciate the risk we are incurring for their 
sakesi in thus innocently perhaps furnishing grounds forourqwn 
future condemnation. We will venture, however, to assert, that 
"ifl^bur readers receive but half the aiyusement and instruction 
from the advice we may presume to give them in the several de- 
partments of knowledge, on which they may seek for information 
in our pages, — which we have just received from a perusal of 
this piece of advice’' to ourselves ; we shall have no cause to 
feel anxiety as to the popularity and success of our undertaking. 

This little work exhibits a tolerably complete specimen of 
that style in composition which the French call “ persiflage;” a 
style of which we confess ourselves, in general, not to be great 
admirers; because it too often implies, in him who uses it, a 
mixture of arrogance and presumption, of pride and malevolence, 
which indicates a shallow understanding and a corrupt heart. 
But there are exceptions to this general censure ; and we think 
that there cannot be a more emphatic one, than where arrogance 
and presumption, pride and malevolence, are themselves the ob- 
jects of the satire. In this case it seems perfectly allow able to 
turn the arms of the assailants into instruments of chastisement 
against them, and truly our authi>r appears to have practised this 
dextrous hostility with great address. 

Obruit adversas acies, revolutaque tela 
Vertit en auctores— ” Claudiax. 

He begins by warning his pupils in the following terms. 

You are now about to enter on a profession which has the means 
of doing much good to society, and scarcely any temptation to do 
harm. You may encourage genius, you may chastise superficial 
arrogance, expose falsehood, correct error, and guide the taste and 
opinions of the in no small degree by the books you praise (or 
censure).” lliere is a mysterious authority in the plural wg 
which no single name, whatever may be Its reputation, can acquire; 
and under the sanction of this imposing style, your strictures, your 
praises, and your dogmas, will command universal attention, and be 
received as the fruit of united talents acting on one common prin*^ 
dple,— *88 the judgments of a>trlbuna] who decide only on mature de- 
hberation, and who protect the interests of literature with unceasing 
Vigilance.” (P.i.) 

This responsibility* is an alarming consideration to a young 
^evi{fwer, under the weight of which he might sink, did not his 
instructor kindly qpme to his gid, and shew him the facility «wlth 
which the pledge may be redeemed. 
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« N6w as in the conduct of life nothing is more to»be desired thari. 
some governing principle gf action, to which all other principles and 
motives must be made subservient ; so in the aft of reviewing 1 would 
lay down as a fundamental position which you must never lose sight 
anjl which must be the main spring of all your criticisms, — write 
what mli selL^* Be not staggered at the sound of a precept which, 
upon examination, will be found as honest and virtuous as it is dis*- 
cree^. All your efforts witl be unavailing if meif will not read what 
you write. Your utility, therefore, it is plain, depends upon your 
popularity ; and popularity cannot be attained without humouring^ 
the taste and inclinations of men.” (P. 2.) 

This, to be sure, is a very convenient doctrine; but it seems at 
first sight to militate a little against tlie principles^f integrity, 
which an ingenuous young Reviewer would be disposed at least 
to set out upon. He might be inclined to suspect that acting 
in a judicial capacity, his conduct should be regulated by the 
same rules by which the judge of a civil court isjgovemed; that 
he should rid himself of every bias, be patient, cautious, sedate, 
and rigidly impartial.’’ Rut here again our Mentor extricates us 
from the difficulty, by letting us know, 

f * That such is the language of superheial thinkers ; but in reality 
there is no analogy between the two cases. A judge is promoted to 
that office by the authority of the state a Reviewer by his own- 
The former is independent of controul, and may therefore freely 
follow the dictates of his own conscience the latter depends for his 
very bread upon the breath of public opinion. The great law of self- 
preservation, therefore, points out to him a different line of action. 
Besides, as we have already observed, if he ceases to please, he is no 
longer read, and consequently is no longer useful.” Instead there- 
fore of vainly aspiring to the gravity of a magistrate, 1 would advise 
him when he sits down to write, to place himself in the imaginary 
situation of a cross-examining pleader. He may comment in a 
vein of agreedble irony upon the profession, the manner of life, the 
look, dress, or even the name of the witness he is examining, and 
when he has raised a contemptuous Opinion of him in the minds^ 
of the court (and jury), he may proceed to draw answers from him 
capable of a ludicrous turn, and he may carve and garble these to 
his own liking.” (P. 3.) 

Having thus freed us, as far as his authority can do it, from 
9ie antiquated and exploded trammels by which we were dis- 
posed to bind our practice, be proceeds to put an end to all 
compunctious visitings of conscience, by a reference to the im- 
posing examples of persons in high official stations ; whose steps, 
he haturally concludes, (perhaps from some examples which have 
occurred,) that we are disposed to follow, in hopes of oiieefej 
partafing in their honours and emoluments. 

Tlius then we think that we are fairly exonerated fron)r>aIl 
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the moral dutiett, which we foolishly conceived to be attached to 
our office. One overwhelming consideration, how'ever, still nv 
niaina. Considering* the number of competitors for the public 
favour, great ability must still be requisite to attract attention. 
^ By no means,” says our accommodating adviser. N ot bu^ that 
itbility in this, as in all other pursuits, will, ‘‘ ca^teris paribus” 
bear away the pabn; but in this inost»eligible of all the literary 
departments, by attending to a few arcana,” many conveiilfeut 
substitutes may be discovered. For how' could Reviewers siil>- 
sist if nothing but real ability and solid information were tolerat- 
ed in their pages? nie congregated talents of the country would 
not supply the demand. 

Our adviser has indulged us w ith the delaif of many of these 
snbslilutc.s. In the first place it is always to be remembered, 
fhat censure, however unjust, is certain of applause from tlie 
ordiiiarv propensity of mankind to expose and exaggerate faults. 

nni this, therefore, we are to build as iuie of our data, and the 
modes of successful censure will, upon inquiry , appear in such 
variety, that the only difficulty will lie iu selecting the most 
efficacious. 

“In poetry, (for example,) the boldness of the image, or the 
delicacy of the thought, for wdiich the reader\s mind was prepared in 
the original, will easily be made to appear extravagant, or affected, 
if judiciously singled out and detaclied from the group to which it 
belongs.** “ If it should be necessary to transcribe a dull passage 
not very fertile in topics of humour or raillery, you may introduce it 
as a favourable specimen oflhc author^ s manner,^* &c &c. ( P. 4.) 

Association is also a very [)owerful engine. Thus, 

Without an}'^ positive violation of truth, the whole dignity of a 
passage may be undermined, by contriving to rai^o some vulgar and 
ridiculous notions in the mind of the reader: and language teems 
with examples of words by’^ which the same idea is expressed, with 
the diflerence only that one excites a feeling of respect, the other of 
Contempt. Thus you may call a fit of melancholy the sulks,” re- 
sentment “ a pet,” a steed “ a nag,” a feast “ a junketing,” sorrow 
and affliction “ w'hining and blubbering. * By transferring the terms 
peculiar to one state of society, to analogous situatimis and charac- 
ters in another, the same object is attained; a drill-serjeant or a 
cat and nine tails in the Trajan war, — a Lesbos smack, put into the 
Piraeus,— the penny-post of Jerusalem, and other combinations of the 
like^ nature, which, when you have a little indulged that vein of 
thought, will readily suggest themselves, never fail to raise a smile, 
if not immediatehr at the expence of the author, yet entirely de- 
i^rtmbve of that frame of mind, which his poem requires in order to 
bo relished” (P.4.) 

, shorty this ja the department in which we are chiefly to look 
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for materials of fun and irony. But voyages an(f travels are no 
barren ground. ITie rfiarni of these is tq unite narrative with 
information; the feelings, hopes, fears, disappointments, and 
pleasures of the traveller, joined to eontiiiual information re^ 
s|>ecting the people and countries be visits ” We have only 
therefore to play off tliese two parts against each other, and the 
affair is done. When the Vriter’s object appeal s to be to satisfy 
the first inclination, we may thank him for t ommunicatiug to the 
world such valuable facts, as whether he lost his way iu the nighty 
or sprained his ancle, or had no appetite for his dinner, Sec. Sic. & c. 
If he is busied about describing the mineralogy, natural history, 
agriculture, trade, Sic. of a country, you may mentifln a hundred 
books whence the same information may be obtained, and depre- 
cate the practice of emptying old musty folios into new quarto^, 
to gratify that sickly taste for a smattering about every thing 
which distinguishes the present age.” 

In works of science and recondite learning, tables of contents, 
prefaces, and indexes, are mines of wealth to Reviewers, who 
cannot be supposed to be really acquainted with all sorts of 
knowledge, although it is their duty to write upon all. But it 
is better not to meddle with these, if they have attracted much 
notice, and cannot be treated superlicially without fear of being 
found out. The necessary time for making ourselves thoroughly 
masters of such subjects is so great, that the works will never 
pay for Reviewing,” ..Again, 

“ When a work excels in one quality, you may blame it for not 
having the opposite. For instance, if the biographical sketch of a 
literary character is minute and full of anecdote, you may enlarge 
on the advantages of philosophical reflection, and the superior mind 
required to give a judicious analysis of the opinions and works of 
deceased authors : on the contrary, if the latter method is pursued 
by the biographer, 3'ou can with equal ease extol the lively colouring, 
and truth, and interest of exact delineation and detail. This topic, 
you will perceive, enters into style as well as matter ; where many 
virtues might be named which are incompatible: and whicliever the 
author has preferred, it will be the signal for you to launch ibrth in 
the praises of its opposite, and to hold up that to your reader as the 
model of excellence in this species of writing.’* (Page 7.) 

f )iir sage adviser closes his admouhioiis with the following 
luminous and liberal strictures, ^ ^ 

You will perceive that I have on no occasion sanctioned 
baser motives of private pique, envy, revenge, dhd love of detraction;, 
at least I have not recommended harsh treatment upon any of thpse 
grounds ; I have argued simply on the abstract ma^al principk which 
a Reviewer should ever have present to his mind: but if any of these 
motives insinuate themselves as secondary springs df action, I w£^uld 
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not condemn them : they may come in aid of the grand leading prin- 
ciple, and powerfully second its operation/’ (Page 8.) 

We have now given a brief sketch of the advice offered by the 
author of the little tract before us. But young Reviewers as we 
are, we could not but observe that he has omitted all instruction 
as to many of the most important anjJ profitable departments of 
a Review. Some of these omissions have indeed necess^uily 
arisen from the introduction of various modern improvements 
since the publication of the “ Advice.” In the first place the 
GENUS Review' is now found to be divided into tw'o distinct 
specifs^. That wdilch issues from the press every month for the 
bentjit of the booksellers, and professes to bg little more than a 
critical catalogue of the literature of the country ; — and that 
which is brought to light with more pomp and circumstance 
©very quarter, and professes to treat of subjects as well as books; 
to confine ilseU to works of the first importance, ciliicr for their 
intrinsic merit or the practical interest of their discussions ; and 
to aftord every illustration which acute reasoning and extensive 
sources of original information can supply, to enable the reader 
to form a conclusive opinion upon the whole of the subject. 
Conscious of the deep importance of tliis latter species of Re« 
view in a country, whose well informed population is so full^ 
occupied with business, yet so delighted with literary and politi- 
cal discussions in the intei'vals of repose, we thought it our im- 
perative duty not to leave unfathomed the sources of success and 
utility in this department. We therefore look the liberty of 
putting the little tract into the hands of a sage long versed in 
this species of composition, and entreated him, in as few words 
as possible, to fill up the sketch still left unfinished. He was so 
good as to comply, and like 

** Experienc’d Nestor in persuasion skill’d. 

Words sweet as honey from his lips distill’d ; 

Two generations now had past away, 

Wise by his rules and happy by his sway ; 

Two ages o’er his native realm he reignM, 

And now 7^’ example of the third remain’d; 
fFe view’d with awe the venerable man ; 

Who thus with ir<Jd benevolence began.” 

When by the arts recommended iq this little tract, you have 
established a reputation with your readers for acute and scientific 
criticism, and procured an extensive circulation for your Review', 
jommust turn from mere literary discussion upon books^ and 
begin to treat of subjects. Upon every question on which the 
mhttfesiB and passUms of mankm are much at variance, you must 
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have your decided opinions. — Nay, you must endeavour by all , 
possible exertions to introduce party feejings and party spirit 
into every discussion. Tliis will procure you patrons as well as 
readers, who will become attach^ to your person, and perhaps 
reward your labours. You may probably by this conduct add 
fuel to the flame of discord ; but the same liberal sentiments, 
w hich have already beeif recommended for ^our guidance, will 
sef your conscience at rest in this respect. Besides, it is for en- 
larging your sphere of utility as a man of pow er and influence, as 
well as a ReviojoeVy that this advice is given. Your work is every 
where read, and the topic of general discourse. This of course 
will place the wTitcrs and conductors high in the« 6 cale of the 
aristocracy of taltnt'* And it becomes your business to take 
care, that you are not degraded from the relative situation which 
you ought to hold wdth “ the aristocracy of rank and wealth.” 
You must now, therefore, fly at higher game than the mere profits 
of a Review', and the favour to be acquired by literary criticism 
alone. 111686 will never make you members of parliament, 
secretaries for Ireland, or give you seats at any of the public 
boards. But you shall now have explained to you that improve- 
ment in the machinery of your system, which will certainly effect 
this important change in your condition; and you shall then be 
iiifoniied how' and where that machinery is to be applied. 

Be it kiiowm then, that it is a vulgar error to suppose that in 
order to write a criticism you must have a book to criticize. 
Though your thoughts must appear to have been set in motion 
by some recent publication, follow the impulse of your own 
private fc eliiigs and wishes in the selection of your subjects. If 
you have any personal revenge to gratify, interests to serve, or 
partialities to recommend, give full scope to these motives in a 
long triumphant dissertation, deciding every thing as it proceeds, 
advancing its owm dogmas with tlie air of infallibility, and doubt- 
ing only on established points ; deriding what is incontrovertible, 
damning with ironical praise, and dis[)ensing laurels and diplomas 
with academical supremacy. When the work is done, and flat- 
tery and spleen have emptied into it all its morbid redundancies, 
leave it to your publisher to find an apology for tlie insertion of 
your article, among the literary y^ieties which the last six 
months may have produced. 

Do you wish to write upon a subject of divinity? VTake 

Mr. *8 Sermons, in which there ii^not one word of that 

science except in the title-page and texts. Begin by deploring 
the lamentable deficiency of theological learning in thes^attcr 
times; particuiarly in the work before yoJ; and inform your 
readers, that, as little good ie to be bsti^etlpd from it fitr their 
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edification, you^ venture to propound die crude notions which 
\ deep reflection and extensive inquiry hav/3 suggested to your own 
ininds. 

lliis w ill do very well for a beginner ; but when you feci a 
Jittle more familiar with your office, and enough imbued with 
the true sentiments of a Reviewer to venture upon a “ grand 
coup,” you will b^ able to manage ariiiore coinplicaled ra- 
tion. You may then venture to take a judicious well vritleii 
publication, that espouses the cause you are bound by all tha 
^ove-uientioiied cousiderations to run down. You may extract 
a sentence, or half a sentence, or an implied sent iment, liuit by a 
little garbling^ may easily be? made to appear rkiu nloiis in the 
^yes of your readers ; and having raised this <ientinient in their 
breasts, you may dismiss the work in your fust half page in some 
such manner as this: “ But as we think tliat the* absurdity of 
this vrork w ill generally prove an effectual antidote to tin* errors 
it contains, we sliall give a very brief summary of its conients, 
and then venture to lay before our readers a few general otiserva- 
tions on the important subject on which it treats. Xot luit that 
our author really seems to understand the plainer (lortrniiJS of 
his science, wlicn they are brought to bear (m a particular case, 
but he is sure to bewilder himself m general speculations,'' Thi^ 
last imputation should never be omitted when the work critici/ed 
is peculiarly practical, and likely to be sought loi* by practical 
men, because it will assuredly deter them from J(M;king into it, and 
thus prevent them from being convinced of a truth, of which it is 
your interest that they should continue ignorant. You imisi then 
proceed, and although he may have made himself I'auiiliur with 
common principles, he certainly has not imbibed any thing of 
the spirit of that enlightened [ihilosophy which has dawned upon 
modem times.” Here you catch the ingenious and Jie philoso- 
phical, who will not certainly pay attention to a work represent- 
ed to contjun nothing but stale theorems. 1 hus you at once bar 
all communication between the w riter and the public, and leave 
your adversary's arguments, where they of coui se deserve to he, 
covereil witli dust upon the slielf. By this notable piece of 
soldiership you act as it were with a two-edged sw ord. If your 
adversary by any fortunate chance should escape die forward 
teut, you annihilate him w ith^he back stroke, before be has an op- 
portunity of recovering his posture of defence. 

TITus stratagem is particularly calculated for a criticism on 
works of political ceconomy; because, by stringing together a 
few aijitences from Adam Sraitli, with a dextrous alteration or 
two worded in the jfrecise and technical language of that seieuce, 
y6ii#tt|ny easily rai^ plausible ol^ections^ of which not one reader 
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in twenty will be able to perceive the futility.^ You may thus 
(without committing yourself to any ineaniug so absolute as 
not to leave a loop-hole, should any trcBublesome fellow^ who 
really understands the subject put your accuracy to the test,) 
contrive with a little inaiiagenient to make out a very satisfac- 
tory case against your opponents. 

A little practice will i^pou make you perfect enough in this 
fJiJtjsse to enable you to apply it to every species of composition, 
and to every subject of wliich you may wish to treat. When 
once you feel yourself coinpiete master of your art, rush confif- 
dently into your career of laudable anihilion,’’ and you will iind 
that nuiny little auxiliary arts will present themselves spoiitane*- 
ously in aid of voaii system. * 

IS ow as the two sulijecis on winch the public mind is most in- 
terested, and w hich are principally conleinplaiedvvitli the warmth 
of party feeling.^, are politics and religion ; and as it is in these 
departments that the rewards of the victorioiis^ire the greatest, 
it IS here* that you vvil! open your campaign. It is evident that 
on your plan of freafing mbjects in preference to books, none 
cun be of more imp<utuiu:e than liiese; for on the right stale of 
a people w ith respect t<» them depends the whole of their hapr 
pines.s ; and yon may be very useful in promoting it, 

J n politics, for example, there are al w ays parties in the state either 
in possession or expectation of power, who are often extremely 
at a loss for the first-rate talents which you of course possess. 
'J'liere .seems then to be a sort of physical necessity, that the aris^ 
toci acv of mind’' should ioiii itself to the ** aristocracy of matter,” 
and viMfy the. mass of clay by its ethereal spirit. But the arisr 
loi-racv of mutter is exceedingly apt to indulge a propensity for 
ccriain ;u <jiiisitions called power, patronage, ami emolument, 
whit !j its i^ercinial companion must appear to regard with great 
x ontempl. And although it is an axiom of the philosophers, 
that the triumph of mind over mutter is so much in the order of 
iialure, as to be generally speaking an affair of course; yet, when 
the acipiisitions just mentioned are in prospect or possession, 
they seeiji to exercise u singular degree of influence in reversing 
this order. Mind hectmies eiislavexi to matter, and to all the 
grovelling and pitiful purposes of inleiest and ambition, en* 
gendered by its sordid associate. Y<hi must, therefore, cease to 
struggle in the vain liojje of restoring a discipline so completely 
subverted, and learn, lilce the rest of m unkind, to submit to the 
dictates of necessity, taking for your con.?olution those beuedcial 
ju^sulis, which have been sliewu to be fully sufficient to the 
n]>braidiugs of conscience. • 

iiaving tba« stt length bttnight every motive and principle of 
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your mind intg^ subjection to your private interest; your next 
business must be to reduce by the aid pf misrepresentation, the 
motives, meanings, and arguments of other men to a similar sub- 
serviency. Give full scope to paity-spirit in every subject of 
political discussion. All solicitude about truth and the welfare of 
mankind being once M'ell discarded, you will soon be able to ex- 
tend party spirit to every question, However remote from po- 
litics. Thus you may exult in the reflection, that the public, 
who sit down to the perusal of your pages, with the expectation 
that their minds will be informed and their judgments leclitied 
by consummate ability, honestly arguing upon extensive inform- 
ation, will rise up from the perusal with their innocency of igno- 
rance exchanged for the pertinacity of error; aiid, upon the wliole, 
more thoroughly misinformed than if they had never inquired 
into the subject under discussion. You cleverly place tliein in 
this dilemma; they are bound either to enter into a laborious in- 
vestigation of tlie subject themselves, for which in this fully oc^ 
cupied country many persons, whose opinions are important, have 
neither leisure nor inclination^ or they must receive your ingenious 
arguments, and your assertions hazarded at all risks, as establish- 
ed truths. You have now% therefore, in your hands the privilege 
either of running down the party in possession of power, and 
exalting your patrons into their places, by writing not at the ar- 
guments but at the persons or personal views of their opponen/s; 
or of defending the intrigues and keeping up the tottering con- 
sequence of your own friend.s ; which will reflect the greater 
credit on your ability, should they happen to constitute the petty 
remnant of a party once important to their country, but now 
sinking fast, by the decree of an inexorable destiny, into its ori- 
ginal insigniflcance. 

Before we quit the subject of politics 1 w ill give you an ex- 
ample of a few' auxiliary ai ts, \vhich> by a little alteration accord- 
ing to circumstances, may be as useful to you as the Drummer’s 
love-letter was to poor Yorick. 

If it is inconvenient to you to extract a w hole sentence from 
your adversary’s book, you may make the following exordium. 

The present publication seems to have originated in the best 
intentions; and if we had nothing to do but with the design and 
motives of a work, w'e should feel it our duty to bestow upon it 
unqualified praise. But our author’s views are unfortunately 
wild and impracticably founded entirely on narrow nations or 
exploded errors, and his projects would infallibly aggravate the 
evils l^ey are intended to remedy Then in jour owm specu- 
lations you must hsiisard every assertion as a pdsiHve fact. Not 
one in ten of you^ readers can know whe&er it is true or false. 
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And if any unmannerly judgment^ having det|jcted the falsity, 
sliould publish your m^tatement to the world, his contradiction,* 
being in a detached pamphlet, falls far shert of the range of your 
privileged falsehoods, set in the midst of the bright gems of your 
various contributors. Besides, if w'hat you assert be not true at 
the time of your asserting it, it might have been partly true once, 
(seven yea rs ago for exa ui pit . What once was, may be again . — 
stately structure of a Ueviewer’s argument is not to depend 
upon the vulgar foundation of fact. And if men will choose to 
alter and amend before tlieir censure is prepared, he is not to be 
robbed of his vested interest in the satire. You may roundly 
assert, that the man who accuses you of falsehood, is himself ac- 
tuated by the notions of a mere half-read tradesman ; “ that no 
boy who was baptized and breeched ever betrayed su<!h trum- 
pery understanding and feelings that “ when he conies to sub- 
jects of real importance, he is like a coach-horse on the trottoir, 
his feet don’t seem made to stand on such places ; that the gen- 
tleman is always burning candles by day-light, and had better 
continue walking ipuetly in the cart-harness that is prepared for 
him That his readers (if any) can never doubt after such 
a specimen, how easy it is to be, in one small production, both 
very frivolous and very tiresome;"’ — that you w'ould thank him 
for any occasional abatement of dulness, impudence, or pomp 
that his work is really such trash, that the Reverend Mr. 
Thwack'um, in Tom Jones, would be ashamed of it;’" (this 
should never be omitted if the author happens to be a clergy- 
man, and ill the right),— that nothing can exceed the pomp 
and trash of the gentleman’s observations, which can only pro- 
ceed from the habit of living with third-rate persons; ’—^** that 
they are like children’s cradles, familiar to old women, sometimes 
empty, scunctimes full of noisy imbecility, and often lulling to 
sleep f — “ lliat there never ^vas a more striking instance of silly 
and contemptible pedantry;” — ^‘Mhat you question if mere na- 
tural dulness, unaided by punch, ever before produced such 
writing as his.” These .and many apposite and elegant argu- 
ments of a similar nature, (wdiich if you have properly disciplined 
your tasttf must all be concentrated in tlie space of a page or 
two,) will be found to be exceedingly conclusive proofs that your 
adversary is mistaken, and that you are right ; and you will be 
sure to have entirely on your side all real, lovers of punch, (no 
small portion of the community, if we may believe the Ireiich); 
for they have no time to inquire into thfugs themselves, but like 


. t 

» See « certam controfcrsy about Oxford. 
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to have a few good jokes of other people's to retail over their 
' bovvJ. r 

Again, if a writer enters into a calculation, to shew that some 
imaginary evil which you have infused into the minds of the vul- 
gar is not founded in fact, you must endeavour to discover some 
plausible aj)pearance of error in his figures, which in long cal- 
culations, however^ carefully conducted, is sometimes not dif- 
ficult. You must then proceed, that you ofl’er this as a 
cimen of the confidence due to this ingenious person, when he 
takes to details of fact or to calculations:’' — that ‘^in proposing 
another view of Ireutiiig the subject, you shall not attempt the 

hopeless task of emulating JVlr. in parade of figures and 

detail,'’ (No! tlike care of that! the attemj>t might be dangerous.) 
but that you shall adopt a more satisfactory method of cr- 
amwing the subject. You will then frame this method so as to 
include every subject of discussion that peculiarly interests the 
sucr<'ss of your o*\n party, or of that w hich opposes it, deriding 
e\erv thing your own way; and you will, without fear of con- 
tradiction, assert, that t!ie prudent statesman (lehose existence 
you assume as a bare possibility ) would, undoubtedly, ha\ e fol- 
lowed your opinions. You will then proceed to conBUue xSonu> 
thing, which you may have formerly written w ilh a very difl'erent 
intention, into an implied censure upon ow n political patrons. 
Hiis will give you an opportunity of d('iending yourself against 
misapprehension, by expatiating largely upon the honesty and 
integrity of their views. You may assert, that to name their 
names is a sufficient refutation of any charge pointing touards 
little, selfish, and ordinary errors:”— that you really think 
if Eurof)e can yet be saved, it must look for its safety to the only 
class of statesmen, who hare ever shewed that great talents and 
acquirements are not incompatible with pure and virUious prin- 
ciples.” You may venture this, even though your patrons are 
remarkable for a dereliction of principle, for the sake of office 
and emolument. For you will conclude with this noUible equi- 
vocation, founded upon the implied censurti abovementiojied. 
You will add, “ that having uniformly attacked what you con* 
ceived to be their errors while in power, you may bear this tes- 
timony to their high merits while in retirement, without the 
possibility of your motives ^eing misrepresented.” This com- 
plimen^t will be peculiarly applicable if your patrons have gene- 
rally expressed their opinioii, that nothing can long retard their 
return to office. Finally, you must season tlic whole production 
widi^ such observations as these, applied to the persons 

who have the insolcifce to hold Uiose offices in the state, which 
belong ^f right to y<^u and your patrons. You must cojufess your 
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utter inability to account for the continuaiu e* of such a mi- 
nistry as now rules the C4»untry, — weak at all times, — begotten iil 
cabal, ti-eachery, and intrigue, — in cant, f>er.secutioii, and fana- 
ticism,” (this must be used only when any regard is shewn by 
statesmen to the interests of religion,) familiar with defeat and 
disgrace from the hour of its birth,” — failing in every measure, 
— convicted of bringing wiin on our arm this must be used 
whbn you wish to construe the victories of the army and navy into 
defeats,) ‘‘ felt as a scourge by almost every family in the conn- 
try,” — “ abandoned by the persons most apt to support all mi- 
nistries,”— Vet not merely preserving its station, but rising up 
again the dirty every time it vi kicked down, and xvriggling 
and crawling o\\ more actively and more noxiously than before.” 
You must not be discouraged if a first or a second trial of these 
arguments do not compass the object of your wishes ; but man- 
fully persevere, never doubling but that tlie kicks you bestow, 
and ll»e dirt that you cast upon your opponents, w ill at length 
overthrow them, so that they shall j’all to rise no more, “ dull 
and breathless on tiieir native dunghill.” 

llius you have the general outline of your plan of operations 
in the department of politics; and if you do not .serv<i‘ very un- 
grateful patrons, yon may depend upon being soon raised into a 
condition, in which you may in your turn become the patrons of 
Review'crs. 

1 have only one more piece of advice to add for the service of 
your minor partizans. You may wish to ruin in the public 
estimation some respectable persons whom you have miu h and 
wrongfully abused, and whom you, of course, conclude, (judging 
from your own feelings, according to the received philosophy in 
these cases,) to be im[)lacable towards their detractors. Now 
the mode of dealing with them is this ; being prudent people, 
truth will stand you in no stead; you must therefore lay hold 
of some silly action of their neighbours and impute it to them ; 
or if you can find no such action, you must invent it. If it 
should be pos.sible, for example, to find fault u itli the conse- 
quences of any law, with the effects of any speech in parliament, 
or of any act of government, don’t be particular in inquiring 
as to dates and circumstances, but,. ascribe the whole at once 
to the respectable persons in question. Few readers arc enough 
acquainted witli parliamentary or political chronology to ascer- 
tain the real fact ; therefore, if it should hjippen that you are six 
or eight months out of your calculation, few will probably dis- 
cover the errors but the parties concerned, or those whdSe in- 
ter»t it is to propagate the falsehood. Should the former com- 
plain, you had Ibaitar make tbs most obsequioas and servile’ apo- 
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logics in privatey for that can do no harm to your credit with 
the public or your party, and may witfihold the injured party 
from loud or outrageous complaint. But do not suppose 
that you are bound by any ties of justice or morality to iiii-- 
deceive the public. Your utility depends upon your influence: 
and your influence would be destro3fed by so grievous a sin 
against your first principles, and so impolitic a sacrifice at the 
ahrine of justice. 

I cannot permit you to depart without a word or two of advice 
upon the subject of Religion. True it is, that nothing would con-- 
tribute more to public utility than a Review, in which great 
talents were jpined to liberal and honest view's of improving the 
religious opinions and moral conduct of our countrymen. But, 
perhaps, it w^ould be thought a little too barefaced for a w ritor, 
actuated by the principles that have been reconunetKied to you, 
to pretend to any serious interest in such a cause; nevertheless, 
you must not despair of interesting your readers on these sub- 
jects, because it may tend to circulate your other labours. To 
please the dissenters, you will of course hold out the necessity of 
an i^nlarged and expanded toleration, and complain of the bigot- 
ed spirit of tests, declarations, oaths, and establishments. If 
you w^ish to please the larger portion of readers, viz. the lukew ami 
and iiidiflferent, and to make them satisfied with their religious 
state ; take every opportunity of descanting upon liberal and en- 
larged views in religion, gentleness and reasonableness in the 
way of explaining things,” ^*the danger of the hot fit of religion 
the advantages of a largCy tolerating ^and profound reason f and 
of a gentle and conciliating address.” If you wdsh to please the high 
sticklersfor the temporalities and outward disciplineof thechuich, 
—abuse the dissenters, the niethodists, and the evangelical preach- 
erSf without making the smallest distinction betw^een* them ; ex- 
patiate upon the mischief of the ^^new puritans,** and be sure 
to have no compassion on any clergyman who does not shew' his 
orthodoxy by paitaking in the amusements of the chase, tlie play* 
house and the ball-room. Lastly, if you are alike indifferent to 
the church, and to all religious parties, and merely wish to sell 
your Review to all, furnish a shew'y article that w'ill afford conver- 
sation on religious topics to^ idle talkers. Its neutrality can ex- 
asperate no one ; you will fulfil the great duty of impartiality ; 
and tfie abettors of each party will forgive the abuito with which 
you must season your ^servations to make them popular, in con- 
sideration of your praise ; each will quote from that part of your 
arjticht w hich suits their views ; and your labours will widely cir- 
jcuhite among all parties. It is true, you might write to all eterhity 
in juijior all of these ways, without doing ttie smallest good to tlie' 
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cause of religion ; but, as I before observed, nobody will give 
yt)u credit for that wish, ^veii should it exist in your breast ; and 
few will think the worse of you for not entertaining it. 

My last and most important recommendation to you is, to 
steer cautiously clear of all the old English prejudices on pmc- 
tical morals, and the education of the young. Prove yourself 
above the maxims of tlie«nursery; assert the* charter of infant 
freedom ; claim for our children the sacred right of thinking for 
tlieniselves, without the incumbrance of a religious creed ; praise 
without moderation or measure those writers on education who 
have kept religion from all interference with their system ; hold 
up to imitation the encyclopsedists, the S9avans, ^nd s^av antes 
of France; contciid for the emancipation of females from the 
drudgery of domestic duties. And if perchance some work of 
downright sense and beaten morals, recommending an education 
adapted to foster feelings and prejudices of English growth, and 
suited to the duties of sex and station, w'idi the Christian religion 
lor its foundation, should come across your way, especially if 
such a work should happen to be written by an accomplished 
female of homebred principles, claiming respect on account of 
her sex and age, and deserving homage for her services in the 
cause of human happiness ; be sure to run her down with relent- 
less fury;— libel her character, vilify her motives, distort her 
meaning, ridicule her iiihrmities ; she is fair pastime, she is safe 
game, she will make no defence : you have a hard head, and she 
probably a soft heart ; and though she may not feel much for 
her literary fame, she may be ma^ to repine at the obstruction 
of her efforts for promoting the improvement of the rising gene- 
ration. 

VV^e trust that you are by this time convinced that a Reviewer 
is neither boynd in law, or conscience, to sacrifice his popularity 
or views of profit, to gratify any silly desire he may be tempted to 
entertain of doing good in the world. 


We think that this was the substance, as nearly as we can re- 
collect, of what our experienced friend imparted to us : 


His years were awful, and his words were wise ; 

But (our) imperioui^ (oar) unconquer'd soul • 

No laws can limit, no respect controuk; 

Grant that the gods his matchless sense have given, 

Has^ott/ reproach a privilege from Heaven ?’* m 

W« are persuaded that it has not, nor from England either. 
We are convinced that this whole system of modern reviewing, as 


iicca. 
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explaiti^d in tlie preceding pages, is a gross libel upon the sound 
understandings and good dispositions oi‘ |he well educated part of 
the people of England, W e think that \vc perceive a conlirma- 
tion of this opinion in the regret that we continually hear ex- 
pressed, at the lamentable influence which the “advice” above 
detailed has had upon this department of literature. And we 
should not prognosticate imfavourabk of the public rece])tion 
which would be given to a lleview, conducted upon directly <»p- 
posite principles ; to one that is really honest and impartial in its 
intentions, and free from all selfish views and wilful perversions 
of truth; if such an assemblage of qualities could in these days 
be combined ^with a suflicienL degree of judgment, talent, and in- 
fornialion. But considering the temptations deviate from the 
straight path which would be constantly thrown in its way: we 
confess that we are not very sanguine in our hopes of living to 
see very great progress made tow ards such a consummation. 

On one poiiirirideed it would be absolutely necessary to follow 
the advice of our ex|>erienced friend. Subjects must now some- 
times be treated to the exclusion of hooks, and w e fear also con- 
troversially. i'or hateful as tlu* name of controversy is to us, 
we have a decided conviction, (which we would also hnpiess upon 
those who wish to be distinguished lor exlraordinaiy candour,) 
that there cannot be a nrore niisi^ievims and fatal method of 
avoiding controversy, than by permitting lh<»st‘ who court it, to 
disseminate without contradiction their V>old and unwarranted 
assertions, on subjects deeply implicating the interesls of our 
country, and the welfare of mankind. 

We could have wished in conclusion to give our readers some 
account of the inimitable critique upon the Allegro, by one John 
Milton, which our author has intnxluccd as “ a specimen of the 
ai’t.” But our limits will not allow' of more than au earnest ex- 
hortation to all those who are disposed occa-sionally to indulge 
in a he?arty laugh, always to have the tract within reach. ( )ttr 
own experience has proved that the recipe loses none of its effect 
even after frequent repetitions ; and we sincerely ht)pe that its 
author, by a renewed engagement with his publisher, will render 
it more accessible to readers in general. 1:1 is important avoca- 
tions perhaps have kept Ipm ignorant, that it is now no longer 
easy to procure a copy. 
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Art. II. Report^ together with the Minutes of Evidence and 
y/ccou)its, from the Select CoymnitiC€y on the high Price of Gold 
Bullion, — Ridgeway, JaiO. Ordcj ed by the House of Coin- 
inoiis to be printed. 

Pracikal Observations on the Report of the Bullion Committee, 
By Charles Bo:::aiiquet,^Esq. Ridiardsoii, IBK). 

Th» Question concerning the Depreciation our Currency 
stated and examined. By W iii. iluskisson. Esq. M. P. 
Murray, 1810 . 

Tin; RE are two common methods of arriviiior at practical coii- 
clusious on great questions of public policy. One is, to refer 
lljc facts on which the discussion arises to the strict rules of 
political oecoiioiny; and having done this, simply to recommend 
the course of pra<*tice deduced from the application of those rules 
to causes, uhich have formerly given rise to sirniiar facts. "Phis 
inode is seldom adopted by experienced statesmen, althriugh it 
is often recommended by men of reading and philosophical 
habits. 

"Phe other method is, to iiistitiile a rigid inquiry whether any ex- 
traordinary causes, difl'erent from those which have formerly pro- 
duced the same effect, may not have given rise, in the present 
instance, to the facts under discussion; and having procured satis- 
faction on this point, and kt^epiiig iu view the rules of science on 
the subject, to adopt such remedies as the exigency of the case 
may seem to require, 'riiis is a less compendious metliod we 
admit, but it is that usually adopted by exjicrienced statesmen, 
although often strenuously condemned by the studious and the 
plnlosopiiical. 

"Hiere is, Vo be sure, a third ineihod, whicli has sometimes been 
piirsuetl by sanguine politicians. "lliese geutleiiien are very 
apt to form preconceived opinions from notions dial have been 
long revolving in their own minds, and when the circumstances 
occur to which tliose opinions appear applicable, they have re- 
course (for form's sake) to inquiry as to facts, and the opinions of 
others; but have an unfortunate tendency to wrest them all into 
a confirmation of their ow n previous judgment. "Phis is a mode 
of proceeding no loss dangerous in practice, than unpliilosophical 
in theory. In politics it is nothing less than holding ojft a 
preiiiiiim to imposture, and it opposes an insuperable barrier to 
all progress in science and in morals; it is, in short, so much the 
bane of every good cause, that men can scarcely be too cir5ipm- 
speeV in their precautions against falling into sb fatal a snare. 
JNow the reasons, that would induce a prudent and sagacious 
VOE. I. NO.l. u 
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statesman to pvofer the second of these methods, are obvious. Tlie 
science of political cecoiiomy, being a set of conclusions drawn 
from general principk>s, is of course intended for general appli- 
cation. It is presupposed that all the nations concerned in any 
question involving those principles will fully act up to tlieni, 
because it is their interest to do so ; or if any particular nation 
refuse so to act, tj'at it w^ill suffer for the deviation to the ad- 
vantage of the rest. Tliis supposition in ordinary times, oe in 
times the same as when the principles of the science w ere laid 
down, is perhaps correct, and wiil usuiilJy b<‘ justified by the 
event. But the case is very much altered when the ordinary 
systems of policy are completely overthrown by extraordinary’ 
causes. If, for example, from tht^ acqiiisiteon of ovtirgrowu 
power, from a commanding influence acquired over the majority 
of a commonweal th of nations, any particular government takes 
upon itself to dispense, at its discretion, with tlie usual and re- 
ceived principlcfj of policy and good fiiith in its intercourse with 
another, and to force all those under its contronl to do tlie same, 
what would be the consequence of an adhcrimce on the part of 
the injured state to the plain aiul accusloiiuHl rules of political 
(economy? Would it not lay itself prostrate at the feet of the 
hostile power, and act the part of a combatant, who should strip 
himself naked to contend, accordinji to tlie received laws of the 
arena,' with one who was known to have a poi.sonc‘d dagger in his 
possession? For it appears to us, that by adhering to a set of 
known rules, the conduct of one })artv can be anticipated, 
while the others have both the w ill and the power to depart from 
those rules, if they can thereby injure the jiarly w hich adheres to 
them, 

Tliese observations ajiply with peculiar force to all questions 
involving the freedom of commerce. IJndoubtedky commerce 
w ill tlirive best, Jind most enrich the nations carrying it on, w hen 
all parties concerned permit it to be free: further, perhaps the 
amiwercial party which lirst imposes a shackle will sufl’er, while 
the rest profit by it. But what if one party, and tliat the most 
pow'erful, has little commerce, and drawing the sources of its 
power and greatness from other springs, regards not that little, 
and w'ould cheerfully sacrif^e it, could the other party be thereby 
injured ? Must not such a system in the former power derange 
all tjie measures of the lattei^, how'^evqr w ell-founded in generat 
principles? Must it, not be reduced either to suffer injury at 
the discretion of the aggressor, or by adopting teinpotary ex- 
pedknts according to the exigency of the case, to ward off the' 
threatened blow ? 

Sitch are the grounds upon w hich it appears to us that the 
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prartlcal part of tlie question resneetiug tlie (leprecliition of our 
currency should be discussed. We luive a p<nveffu] and invete- 
rate enemy, avIio >vill iiof hesitate at hnposiug any sacrifice upon 
his own subjects, or upon the rest of Europe under his cuulroul, 
if he can tliereby destroy or materially injures our public credit, 
rie knows that our powers of resisting or injuring him, consc- 
quenlly tliat our existence and his danger, depend upon the 
maMilenance of our public cre<lit: his own iS complete!} gonCj 
nor does he at ])rcscnt wish for its restoration. He is therefore 
absolved from all the usual lies which bind governnients in 
ordinary cases ; and his chief object, because his chief interest, 
is to prolit to our injury by such opportunities as our sh icl ad- 
herence to giMieraJ principles may offer to his •uiiprincijiled 
aggi essi{>iis. Many attempts of this kind has he lately made upon 
our commerct', and tliey have been accompanied, in point of 
timCy by events calculated to give rise to serious ])oliticai 
discussions. Specie has been gradually disappe^aring from our 
rirculalion for the last two years, and the vacuum has been filled 
up by an increased issue of paper currency; at the same time an 
extraordinary diherence has taken place in the relative valiu> of 
gold, and our general ( urrency. 'riie exchange with the ccii- 
tinenif during the first liftecn montlis of that period, lir. ned, ami 
continued veiy much against Juigland, though it has subsequently 
in .some degree recovered; commercial credit lias been partially 
shaken, and an unusual number of bankruptcies has occurred. 

AUempts have been made to account for these phapnomena in 
various ways. The publications before us appear to contain 
almost every argument worthy of notice, that has been advanced 
ill tin; earlier stages of the discussion. They constitute quite a 
sufficient mass of materials upon w hich to found a general stale- 
nient of the question; and we are induced by the following rea- 
sons to coniine tlie present article to them, rather than to include 
a greater number of the numerous w orks which liuve appeared. 
First, that we may avoid the confusion and prolixity necessarily 
incident to numerous references to, and quotations from, different 
works. Secondly, Uial, having here embraced the general outline 
of the subject, we may be enabled, by a future reference to the 
subsequent publications, to illustrate its several parts in detail, 
and either to fortify our present opiniv^ns, or to correct such as 
may hereafter appear to he erroneous. Of each of the w orks 
stated in the title to this* article we think it our duty to giV^ a 
concise and general desa iptioii ; and aftei'S\ ards, by occasional 
quotations, to fortify the conclusions we are about to draw' from 
our oyvu reffections, and from a careful perusal sof what has Seen 
written. We ho)>e thus to make this difficult and intricate sub- 
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ject intclligiblcjto all who are conversant with the first principles 
of political tecononiy, and who will bring to the discussion pa- 
tient attention, and a,p]ain understanding. 

The Report, as is well known, contains a great mass of evidence 
on one side, and a great mass of opinion contrary to most pf that 
evidence, and to the opinions of many of the witm sses, on tlie other. 
We arc far from purposing to insinuate that the opinion of tlie 
committee is nea ssarUy wrongs bticause it disagretJs with tin t of 
l]ie witnesses, and with the tonour of their evidence. Wlien 
theory is opposed to practice on any particular question, eiilier 
may he right. Rut we may surely he allowed to eonlend that 
llie subject is left more oju u to discussion than if both had agret^d 
in one ojiinion. • 

I’he llepori is also drawn up witli a semblance of hjglcal pre- 
cision, and wilh so much attention to the tichnical language and 
pecnliar jihraseoli^gy of the best treatifses on ])olili(:ai ucononiy, 
that it as.->umes,a I together a very imposing appeal aace to a man 
of liberal eduealioii engaged in the lirst perusal of its contenis. 
ilow’ far a more lulinuite acipiainUmce justiries this einl\ im- 
pression, and hoNV fur under this ialr outside ‘‘ the real snbsiani e 
of good” is to he discouTcd, the reader of the follow ing pagi S 
w ill be phased to judge for hiuiseil’. 

Rut it Will be a lung time ludbre we cease to lament, that the 
conclusions, whether tiue or false, wiae suliered to go forth at 
this critical period of our foreign relations uirder so strong a 
slaieini'ut from very high authority. W e cannot conct'al our 
inqiressioiis that tliev furnish most elhcient implements to our 
enemies for weakening our iidluence among our friends. A <li- 
{Slinguished politician on the continent, whose opinions have 
great weight there, although he is known to he attached to this 
country, wrote to oiKi in Kngluiid to know if he^a<lfnitted the 
justice of the conclusions drawn in the report; staling at the 
same lime, that if he did, the cause of Englaud w as at an end. 
^V hen we think of these cous<?qiu*nct‘s, and the extent to v\lii(di 
tlie activity of our enemies must have pushed them, we are more 
than e\ er disposed to bring the arguments on which tiiey rest to 
a rigorous scrutiny. And although we fully a(;(jiiil the framers 
of the Re})ort of all party views, or unfair purposes, we cannot 
but regard the Report hself as the innocent cause of some 
eventual mischief to our country, and of mucli embarrassment to 
Its governinenl. 

Mr. Huskissoirs jfamphlel contains, in a small compass, a very 
intjjjligiblc and salisfa< Tory statement of the received principles 
of political ttM^oifoiny bearing on the subject; and althougii we 
are Jar from imijliciily admitting all his positions, such, for ex- 
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ample, as his iinreservecl assertion, that a promissory note repre- 
sents value only inasmuch as it is an undertaking to pa^ in money 
the sum for whicli it is issued, &c. &c.; yet we readily allow 
that they are in general laid down with ability and science. Upon 
tliese scientific positions Mr. H. has built a number of practiral 
coiiciusions decidedly hostile to the Bank Kestrictioii Bill, the 
ainoiun of our existing cinTency, and the present facility of dis- 
coiftits at the Bank. '1 hesc conclusions are generally a mere 
echo of the Report. But his pamplilet is much superior to 
that production in merit of composition and perspicuity of style. 
It is indeed extreinel} well and correctly written, and highly cal- 
culated io propitiate the favour of every reader oi taste, f ie 
should, tlierefore,*caiefully hold his judgment in reserve, till he 
has had an opportmiity of referring the first favourable inipres- 
.si(»ii to llie standard of fact and experience. 

"I'nrning to \ir. Bosaiupiefs pamphlet, this caution is by no 
means so necessary. It is, however, the production of a plain, 
vvell-i‘diiealed lirjglish merehan!, who thinks that he perceivt‘s in 
tiu' la hours of liis opponents argupieids unfounded in fact, and 
conc:hisi(»ns not only fallacious, but practicaliv mischievous. He 
a'idresses the public iu phiiu and intelligible language: and it 
would be unfair not to ujlinit tliat he lays before it mncli valuable 
Uialtei <ni the side of thi* question w hich he supports. 

Mr. B. differs toto cWo both from the opinion of the com- 
mittee, and of Mr, H.; and maintains his ground well against 
antagoiiihts so formidable, by opposing his facts to their argu- 
ments. >\ e, too, difi’er from the Report and its abettors, although 
we < annol entirely agree with Mr. B. Our opinions, indeed, 
are at s<uue variance with all that we have seen. We shall 
tlierefore, without further y)reaiubie, state briefiy and plainly 
those pointy in whicli we agree with the principles of the Re- 
port, aiul those in which we differ, and tlu'ii proceed to the dis- 
cussion of each in their order. 

1. rir.st, then, we are perfectly ready to admit, that oiir pre- 
sent cujTeney is (in common parlance) depreciated in reference 
to ^ol/i biiilion as its stajidard of value; though we think it 
would be more corre<!t to say, that the value of gold bullioii has 
experienct'd a temporary but considerable rise above that of our 
curreiuw, xchcilirr coin or paper. \\'e draw' this distinction be- 
cause w e think tliat tlie yiilue of gold in coin should be 
guished from that of gold bullion. If the melting down and 
exportation of coin could be effectually prevented, llie value of 
bullion might be, in almost any assignable degree, greatw than 
that of coin. If the mint should be stoppfd, and no paper or 
other substituted currency be allowed, it miglit be in almv^st any 
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assignable ilegvpe less. Now a Bank note is the r^rcsentative 
jioi oi" bullion but of coin; and if il preserves an equivalent value 
to coin, it is not de^reciakdf in whatever degree it nia) be in- 
ferior to the value of bullion. 

G, We do by no means admit that this dift'crence in value has 
been caused by excess of paper currency arising out of the Bank 
restriction, but prjucipally by an exlraordiiiary rise in the price 
of gold, ocrasioned by the demand created for it in the Imne 
markeij in coivsequence of the necessity, (imposed upon our 
niercliants by the slate of exchange and of coinincTce with the 
conliiitiut,) of exporting gold tliither to the utmost extent in 
wliicli it can be procured. In discussing this point il will also 
appear, lliat the unfavourable state of exchaiige with the conti- 
nent has neither been produced nor continued by tlie abundance 
of paper currency at home, (as is also contended in the Beporl,) 
but l)\ other causes arising out of tlie extraordinary state of om 
coiiinierce. lids (rompletes the first head of inquiry as to the 
causes of past and present effects, Jhit as these bear but indi- 
rectly upon the probable occurrence of future mischief, the one 
being matter of fact, die oUier of contingenc}, il seems neces- 

odly. To inquire into the evils and advantages, that would 
result from protia<'ting the rosumplipn of cash pavuieuts at the 
Bank to an iudeiinile period, or till hostility against our com- 
merce lias ceased u[>on the continent; and, 

4Uilv . IjiIo the evils and advantages which would arise from 
eventually shorleuing that period, by now fixing upon some pre- 
cise time when the restriction shall be removed. 

The result of this part of the argument will (we think) ap- 
pear to be, lliat altliough the Bank restriction should certainly 
be considered as a iempoi'aty measure; yet, as no spund patriot 
or staU'sman would remove it with a moral certainty of being 
speedily obliged to have recourse to its re-enactment i the only 
possible time for removing it with prudence is, when the ac’ciis- 
touied iVetxloui of commercial inltucouvse shall be re-estul)lished 
with the continent upon a perfectly secure basis, llie evils 
wliith we may suffer ui the interim, by delaying it till then, a|>- 
pear to be much fewer tliaii those we should be exposed to by 
removing il sooner. ^ 

Upon the whole, it seems to us very possible, that in ordinary 
timers the application of tlie remedies rfjcommeiuled in the Bc- 
port might ttttMin their professed object. But then it may per- 
haps«be dediicexl from the very reasoning of the Report itself, as 
well as from fonntfr experience, that the evils proposed to be re- 
cgu)d scarcely by any possibility exist in ordinary times ^ 
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an observation that certainly, in som <3 degree, affects the utility 
of such reiTiedies. AVe are, indeed, pretty well convinc e d that 
ill coiintrietS where the blessings of free discussion are enjoyed, 
sound general principles are seldom widely departed from, ex- 
ce]>t in cases of necessity. Where such a case is proved u[)on 
free discussion vatlltj to exisiy it is worse tlian useless to agitate 
Hum’s minds by urging a return to prim iplcs, v hich only its not 
beh^ possible prevents all parties from promoting. 

AA'e shall endeavour to confine the discussion within Imvlts as 
iKii I ow as can be made consistent with attaining its professed ob« 
jecis; but w e fear that even these will lay us under the necessity 
ol' draw ing very largely upon the patience of our readers. 

1. First, then, af^to the fact of dejireciation. 

If, as is justly observed by JMr. FI., a light guinea, which may 
he legally melted, will sell for * 24 ^. and a fraction, while a heavy 
guiiu a can only be exchanged for CU., because? the law makes it 
penal to melt it or to sell it for more; if a pound of gold, 
wliieli can only be coined into 445- gnineas or 4iU. 14 ^*. ()^/., w ill 
sell in tlie market for . 567 . paper currency; or if 46 /. 14 i. fit/, 
paper currency w ill only purchase 10 ^ ounces of gold, insteafF 
of 12 ounces or a pound ; then is paper em reuev, and the 
guineas which circulate with it under authority of the law*, 
most certainly and evidently of less value in the market than till 
other gold. And taking gold bullion as the standaud to 
wiiich the prices of all other commodities are to he referred, any 
one which is equivalent to a pound of gold is also eqinvalont to 
.56/. in paper. The difference therefore betwijen 4(il. 14 ^. fJrf. 
and 06/. is the measure of the difference in value'^ betw een goitl 
bullion and currency, or in common parlance of the depreciation 
of our currency. (Mr. H. p. 15 , et seq.) 

But in admitting this fact, we beg not to be understood to 
assert, that the relative value of our currency has been depreciat- 
ed with respect to CMiimodities in general in the home market, or 
to the currency and commodities i)i foreign countries; but simply 
with respect to gold bullion in our own market^ in consequence 
of the said gold bullion being adventitiously raised in a small 
degree above the relative value which it usually bears to that of 
other countries, and in a considerable degree to that which it 
usually bears to currency and commodities in this. 

We are fully aware that.it maiy be said, if gold in this country 
wwe adventitiously raised above its relative «value to gold in other 
countries, and to currency and commodities in this, the natural 
effect would be to kririg gold into this country, not to catTy it 
out. 'We admit that it would be so, if any profitable use could 
be made by foreigners of gold seiit to England* but the balance 
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of payments (asrwe shall presently shew) being now against ns, 
a foreign merchant could only send gold hither to purchase coni> 
modities for exportation to the continent: this lie certainly will 
not do unless tlie goods, when bought, can be admitted into the 
continental markets for sale, which is notoriously not tlie case at 
present; he would not, therefore, send gold to England even if 
5 dwts. 8 grs. of it' would purchase thirty shillings of British cur- 
rency. But tins subject will be more fully discusst'd whetf we 
come to treat of the particular causes which have produced the 
difference in value between bullion and currency. 

VVe are aware also, that the distinction, which we hfive taken 
between the ifelative value of gold bullion at home and British 
and foreign currency, will be receivi^d with great contem[)t by 
the advocates for the Report, who state with very logical acute- 
ness gold \s goldy and that it i^ absurd to say, that an oinu'c 
of gold is worth more than an ounce of gold (St‘e liep. p. o. Mr, 
H.p.42.). To this triumphant proposition \\e beg leave to oppose 
another. A fat sheep weighing BOlbs. is a fat .sheep of SDlbs, 
weight; and absurd as it may appear to assert that 8(>poimd.s of 
mutton are worth more than BOlb. of muUou, yet where ten 
sheep are to be divided between KK) purchasers in one place, 
and 500 in another, a tyro in political teconomy will admit, that 
the SOlb. of mutton will, cateris paritnisM" j\\Hi fivt‘ times 
as much in one case as in the oiIht; and that a man w ho w ishes 
to get credit in the former place for a pound of niuUoji in the 
latter, must give five in exchange. Now the supply of gold in a 
country situated as Great Britain is at present l>eiug necessarily 
finite, its value must of course i)e raised or lowered in the same 
manner by an increased or diminished demand. 

But, says Mr. H. (p. 4.').) “ It is said that gold is dear, Bank 
notes cheap; but Bank notes are of tlie same value as gold 
'Dms stated, the proposition certainly appears absurd; b\it we 
would just obser ve that it is a perversion of the follow ing; tliat 
Bank notes bear their usual proportion to the average value of 
gold, but that gold has now^ experienced a temporary rise of 
price in the home market above that average. 

Let us now proceed to inquire, 

S. Into the cause of tht^s difference in value, lliis is a.sserl- 
ed in the Report to be the excessive i,s.sue of Bank paper pro- 
du«ng a corresponding excess in the whole amount of our cur- 
rency (See Rep. and Mr. H. passim.). Now it is very certain 
that such a cause, if founded in fact, would produce the effect 
aseflfbed to it. But it is also certain that the same effect might 
equally arise from other causes. If the rate of exchange be (as 
it will be presently shewn to be in fact) veiy much against ihU 
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vountry, in consequence of the great excess of jvaymeiits which 
it has to make abroad, beyond those which it has to rec eive from 
thence; and if, from the state of commercird regulations on tlie 
continent, where the demand against us exists, bullion must of 
necessity be exported to pay the balance to a larger amount than 
usual in proportion to the whole debt; then the demand for bul- 
lion at home will of course* very much raise it^ price as a com- 
modity. JJut it will leave (as we think) all other commodities, 
and the paper or currency representing them, of the same rela- 
tive value w ith each other, and with the original and average 
price of gold*, which they bore before this temporary’and extra- 
ordinary rise in tint latter took place: just as a d<;mand for neu- 
tral ships in time* oj' war will raise the pric(‘ of tlieir tonnage, 
ullhough they are imt intrinsically more v:iliuibli.‘ than the ships 
of the belligerents. I'or example, suppose six pounds of wool 
to bo w orth a guinea, or a guinea’s w orth of c orn, wine, or other 
eojiimodity, wiuMi gold and general ciirrericy ait^atpar: a de 
maud for gold to e\|e>rl suddenly raises its price at home a 
se\enth pari, and o dwl. grains of gold bullion becnmie 
equivalent to a seventh part more ot corn, wool, «.)r other com- 
modity; may not a scwciitli part more of general currency, or 
^24 shiliings in paptu', be also given for the guinea's weight of 
gold, w ithout any injury to the state or to tln^ proprietor of the 
pajieri' d'w enty-one slullings in currency or paper would still 
ijuy as much in tlu; market as it would before^ or as the o dvvt. 

gr ains of gold would have extdiaiiged for before extraneous 
circujiistaiic(‘s raised its j)nce; and, strictly .speaking, currency 
and c ommodities would not be really dcjpreciated or lowered in 
valuCy but gold bullion would be raised in value. 

It is true, that tliis rise in the prica^ of gold would, according 
to the stated rules of politkal economy ^ Lower the price of all 
other commodities in tin? market, and c:on.st?queiilly have a ten- 
dency to force* their export; which in ordinary tiines wouhi restore 
thr rate of exchange' and the value of gold to its original state. 
But (omitting the considerations in lire last jiaragraph) what 
would be tin; consequence if such diilicullk s or jrroliibitions ex- 
isted against the admission of these exports into the place of 
tlieir consignment, as wotdd prc'veul or much diminish specurla- 
lion ill them in the home market even at any [nice? VV^iuld not 
such violent interference with the natural order of tilings entirely 
prevent the remedy \ Would not the debtor country, in fact, be 
reduced to the dilemma either of giving up all conuiiercial coii- 
luictioii with, or other creation of debt to the hostile power in' 
of giving up its general principles, and substifuving bullion in 

• The average price of gold in Engliind is of course intend%d to be exproiscif by 
the mint price. » 
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♦ xporlation for the goods which are refused r Turn the subject 
in any possible way, one of these two conclusions seems the in- 
evitable residt. lfy» therefore, under these circumstances, the 
(h?btor conntiy is resolved by inclination, or reduced by neces- 
sity, to create a I’urtln'r balance of debt against itself with the 
creditor count ry, we confess that the most eligible mode of set- 
tling llic difference appears to us to be that, which still leaves to 
the tormcr tiie power of giving full scope to the hidustry of its 
inhiilutauts at home. It is obvious that this can only be done 
by tl^e exporiJiticm of gold, and a temporary substitution of paper 
currency in the domestic circulation. 

It is also p ile lhal gold then ceases for a time to Iw llie stand- 
ard of value, and is suc.c.'eded hv another inwcli more fliictualing 
and inconvenieiil. 'I he standard being now, as we conceive, suc/> 
a value in the marL'et ajt would have been represented ini arni 
jitiven ijitaniitif of gold expressed in coifiy had no cxtrmmiimmi 
rise in its prke iahrn place^ and which is jioiv represented h; 
paper referring to such a value. Some may be disposi'd lo ass» 1 1 
that this is no vtandard at all. But in truth, perhaps, it is fixing 
the frt:amiurd in lu.ir opinion. Lt‘t us see what Mr. Bo- 
sanquet says on this subject: 

** If a pound note be tlie denominatmf it will of course be asked 
what is tlie standard'^ The questi^m is not easy of solution, Tkit, 
considering the high proportion which the dealings between govern- 
ment and the public bear to the general circulation, it is probable 
the standard may be found in those transactions ; and it seems not 
more difficult to imagine that the standard value of a one pound 
note may I)e the interest of 331. Ds. 8d. 3 jn?r cent stock, than that 
such staudard has reference to a metal of which none remains in 
circulation, and of which the annual su[)ply, even as a commodity, 
does not amount to one-twentieth part of the foreign expences of 
government in one year.*’ ( 13 . p, 123.) 

We pretend not to be the advocates h)r the convcnieiu’c or 
eligibility of any of these as the standard of value. Indeed, w v 
confess that Mr. Bosanqueths speculation on the .subject appears 
to us rather fanciful. It is a nice and difiicult question; and al- 
tliough we think our own explanation not unsatisfactory, our 
wish lo throw all possible light upon it induces us to subjoin 
an opinion vviiich we have receivt^i from a friend, lo whom the 
ujpost deference is due on subjects of this nature. ** If (as 1 
think) the standard of value, previously to the Bank Restriction 
Bill, was the pound sterling in legal gold or silver coin, it will 
difiicult to say at what time it ceased lo be so. Not wlien 
de price of co'inmodilies rose ; — not when the exchange, turned 
w against us;— we/ when bullion rose above the mint price; because 
ap tliese ciiciimslaiices might occur, and have occurred, while 
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tlic Bank was paying in specie. In wshort, I h<;lu ve It to he 
cijiiaJly staiulard still, and that the difficidly lies in applyinjy 
allici* objects to that standard, and in ascertaining that the lepre- 
seiitative currency still confornis to it.” I 

Now we think tliat if <iur readers will take the trouble to 
compare this opinion ^vith that which we have oui'selves given, 
liiey v^ ill perceive a sufftciviit agreement belw^-en them to come 
to scjiietliing like a satisfactory conclusion. 'J'liey may, perhaps, 
be dispostid to agree, tliat the standard of \ aiuc is in fact the 
|>ounrl sterling of h^gal coin: but that, from the general absence 
of such coin, ibis sUmdaixl can be set up only in the imagination, 
or, as we have ventured to observe, in the ju ulk' oimmon. 
VVhetlier the standard, liow t ver, to which our ]>aper curreuev is 
referred be gooil or bad, \vc still contend for t/n/ necessity of the 
case, which our reasoning iti a prectjding paragraph*, if founded 
in fact, seems to dcanonslrate. 

Tlie next empiiry, therefore, is as to the matter of fact: and 
t)ie question ap(>cars to be this. Since either cause, viz. excess 
in th<^ issue of paper currency on the one hand, or the extraordi- 
nary rise ill the price tif gold on the other, is sulilci('Ut t<.> ac- 
count for the difference in value lu^tweeii gold and pa|>er; to 
which will facts warrant us in ascribing it: The great didcreuce 
took place about two years ago, and lues coutinueil to this time. 
We must, therefore, 1st, Ascertain w hellun* the issue of paper just 
previous to, and during that period, has exce^eded the iair wants 
of the merchant, ivianuiacUirca', and farmer; and whether any 
reasonable proof has been ailduced of the actual existence of 
such excess: Should this not be the case, we must inquire, Cdly, 
Whether the rale of exchange, in consequence of the balance of 
payinents, be not really as well as iRnninally against lingland, 
and wluMher^an absolute necessity does not exist for a continual 
exportation of bullion to pay the difh’nince, so long as it can be 
had at alinosl any price for Uie purpose r 

1st. What have been the increased demands for paper ciUTency 
in thtj last two years compared with its supply r lii the tirst 
place;, the specie withdrawn from circulation lias amounted to a 
larg<; sum, certainly not less than several millions. It is ackiiow- 
Icdgeil at Amsterdam that not less than two niillions of guineas 
were* coined in Holland into ducats in the year 1809 only. .Next, 
the real value of our exports in 1 80f) <*xceetled the average of 
the four pre<;oding years f>v thirteen millions: of this excess a 
large proportion consisted of llritisli manuftclures; and although 
such of the.se as w'cre consigned to the continent but very jjar- 
tially^rrivt'd at their destination, yet to mainline lure and export 
ihe.ih required currency and capital. ^ , 

* Sec p. 2.*), par. bcg^njuinc: ‘‘ It is true.*' • 
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The niimher of iuclosiire aiitl canal acts in 1809 and 1810 
fiinounted to two hundred and eighty. ^I1ie jiroduce of the Cus- 
toms and Excise ht.-: been gnuiually increasing. In 1 810 the 
Customs exceeded their produce in 1809 hy a million: — the 
Exci.se, a ])rincipal criterion of internal prosperit}*, by 1, 1 70,000l. 
Tlie Stamps produc(*d an increase of .‘3CK>,00()1., and the whole 
surplus of the C»nsolidated Fund in^KSOf) was 4,448,7191, 14 h. 
4|d.; while that of 1810 was 7,f)52,01)8l. and a fraction, making 
a total excess above the estimated produee of the taxes of more 
than twelve millions sterling in two years. 

These arc pretty solid proofs of iiu reased internal industry, 
and conseqiy:*ntlY of a rapidly increasing demand for circulating 
inediuin: and we apprehend that the ciirrerv^y which supplies it 
cannot be (hn'incd the j>arl that is excesme. We may, however, 
add what is obvious to the senses <»f every man who travels about 
the eouiilrv; that canals are cutting in every direction, and new 
ones constantly projected; that immojise impiv>vements are daily 
set on foot by capital laid out on old inclosed lands, in draining, 
embanking, ^:e. c»r in useful or ornamental buildings. Opera- 
tions lliat give comfort ami siisteiianee to thousands during their 
progress, and most of which, when eomph'Kai, will uflord enjoy- 
ment to our posterity, h>ng after the lemporaiy question con- 
cerning the curnaicy whu h promoted them shall have ceased to 
agitate men's minds, All these, of course, r<M|uire at present a 
proportionate addition of cinrenev to circulate their produce, or 
j)a\ the w ages of the labour emj>loyed upor» thein^'. 

To su})})iy this deficiency, and tlu se demands, the Bank has 
issued an additiomd quantity of notes, to the ainoinU of about 
nearly l,‘>(X),OOOl. of which l)eing small notes, are 
intended to rcqilac-e in part the coin w ithdrawn from circulation 
in l..on(lon and the neighbourhood. About one. hundred and 
thirty new country banks have been established, many of whose 
notes (being small notes) are of course intended to replacti the 
coin withdrawn from circulation in the country districts. The 
old established country banks have also in some degrc;e increased 
their issue.s. But great mistakes have been propagated with 
respect to the total increase of country paper currency. The 
Keport (p. 28, 29.) has stated as a fact, that the i.ssiic of country 


* Wc think it necessary here to remind our readers, that alUiough an increase in 
the total amount of the citrrencyof a country, the quantity of commodities to be 
circulated by it remaining the same, does certainly diminish the value of that cur- 
rcilly ; yet, by parity of reasoning, a corresponding increase of both leaves things 
}ust as they were before. The same relative quantity of currency and commodi- 
ties continued for eleven years after the Bank Ratiriction, without altering the rate of 
(ixcluange, or materially raising the value of bullion; effects which only occurred, 
wlfy^Q other causes intervened sufficient (as we shall see) to account for them. 
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pupcr experienced in the year ending 10th Oct>bor, 1809, an 
increase of 3,0t)5,340l.; and it asserts as an invaiialjle principle. 
that any increase in the i|iiantity of Bank of England ]>apcr will 
be followed by a corresponding one in that of the coinilry banks: 
— “ 'I’he foundation being enlargctl, the superstriiclure admits 
a proportionate extension,'’ (Itep. p. 2S.) Mr. Bosanquet ap- 
pears to us so coni})letelf' to disprove ilw fqct aiitl confute thc' 
princi|>Ie, that Ave must give tlie passage at length. 

<< Iteferring to documents received from the stamp-office, the Re- 
port states that in J8O9 the numl>er of stamps on notes re-issuable 
in the classes between 2/. 2s, and 20/. alone, indicate bn an average 
calculation an increased issue of notes to tlic amount of 3,005,310/. 
beyond that of I805; whence they infer an increaset^ circulation to 
tliat extent. The statement is given tlnis; — 

“ Number of country-bank notes exceeding 21, 2s. each stamped 
in the years ending 10th October 160b, and lOth October 1800. 

1 80S. J 80p. 

Exceeding 2/. 2s. and not exceeding 5/. 5s. 6(}G,(ff I /. — 922,073/. 

Exceeding 5/. 5s. and not exceeding 20/. 198,4/3/. — 3S0,00b/. 

Averaging tbe^ first class at 5/. and the second at 10/. the stated re- 
Jiuit is produced. Considering the authority from wdiencc the 
statiarient proceeds, there is not, I am persuaded, one reader in a 
hundred uiio has doubted its fairness, or the justness of its ap- 
plication ; yet 1 am bound to impeach both. Extracting from the 
docuijjents of' the stamp-office a similar comparative statement for 
the years 1805, I8O6, and JbOO, it will stand thus: — 

1805. ISOa. 1800. 

** Adopting the calculation of the Committee it will be found that 
tlic increased circulation in 1809 beyond that of J8O6 is 512,000/. 
ix THREE YEARS, instead of 3,0.95,000 in a single year; arid this 
fs the fair mode of comparison : for the Report states that tliese notes 
are rr-issuable for three years; those issued in 180(5 arc 
therefore I'cnewed m ISO9, as those of 1805 arc in 1808. Tlie og- 
gregate issue of the two years 1808 and I8O9 is less than that of 1805 
and IS06 by 115,477 stamps, equal to 775fiOOU* 

So much for the accuracy of the fact. We proceed to the 
justness (»f the principle. 

Had the statement bpen a fair and correct one, it woul(| yet 
have been inapplicable to the case, (of proving the issues of country 
paper to increase in proportion to that of Bank of England notes. ) 
Antecedently to June ISO9 increase had taken place iij^ the 
amoynt of Bank (of England) notes beyond* the circulation of 
1808 ; yet it appears by the return from tlie stamp- office, No. 53, 
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that the increased demand for stamps alluded to by the Committee 
took place in the latter end of J80S and beginning of I8O9,” (when 
the current coin first began to find its way abroad in large 
quantities) “ and that*, as tlie issue of Bank (of England) notes in- 
creased between July JHO9 and May JblO, the issue of stamps for 
country notes materwlhj dirnhmhaL 

Number of stamps of the classes before stated issued in the 
following quarters, o • 

In the quarter ending Jan. 5, J80() - 465,0/1 • 

April 5, - - - .124,008 

July 5, • • • 3/ 1,960 

1, 161,039 

“ Between July J6O9 and May 1810 the amount of 
Bank (of England) notes increased from 18 to 21 
millions. The issue of stamps for country notfes (of 
the same classes) was 

In the quiurter ending Oct. JS09 - 221,719 
Jan. ... 284,658 

* x\pril - - - 262,365 

768,712 

Issue less ill the last three quarters - 39i,297 

which would imply a reduction in the country circulation, so far as 
the evidence of the stamps goes, of 2,600,000/. during the period 
in which the Bank circulation was increased very nearly to the same 
amount : had this fact been noticed by^’the Committee, it might per- 
haps have led them to inquire, wdietber Uic Bank Directors could 
trace their increased issue to any cause connected with the diminution 
of country bank notes.’^ Mr. B. p- 80, et seq. 

We do not hesitate indeed to qualify the connection supposed 
ill the Report, between an increase of Dank of England notes 
and country bank notes, as nothing less than a notorious 
KRROR, (p, 79)- We consider the mode, in which this error is 
stated as an infallible truth in the Report, to be peculiarly ivor- 
thy of the attention of the reader. It will serve to shew him the 
necessity of the caution which we ventured to recommend in 
the general character of the Report given at the outset of this ar- 
ticle. Tlie same observation also applies to Mr. iluskisson. Let 
any one refer to p. 28 of the Report (folio edition) also to p. 
39, 40. of Mr. H.’s pamphlet, and consider tiie appearance of 
logical precision, and tlie inposing phrases drawm from the po- 
litical oecononiists in wdiich the statement is made. Nothing in 
Ad&m Smith, oi- Sir James Steuart, has a more plausible or 
correct appearance : and w’^e will venture to assert that until Mr. 
B. ^ewed its entire fallacy in fact and principle, it was generally 
reemved as a very ^conclusive piece of argument. A plain man 
who had ventured to doubt the fact thus supposed to be con- 
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y proved by speculative reasoiiiug, would have been very 
r<ni"bly handled by the gentlemeii who pique th^selves on the 
universal application and infallibility of the theorems of poli- 
tical oecoiioiny. Yet a point blank shot or two, by no means pro- 
jected irom onlnance of an extraordinary calibre, serves to 
shatter into atoms the shewy superstructure,” and the found- 
ation” being cmnplcidy rpruroed, we trust that there will be a 
prpportionate'" difficulty in re-establishing the building. 
Having given this complete refutation of the fact and prin- 
ciple advanced by the Committee, (the latter of which we must 
beg the r<?adcr to bear in mind for a future occasion,) we think 
ourselves authorized to carry an addition of country paper to the 
amount of between 3 and fj(K),0()0, to the increased circulation 
ol' Great Ibitain in the lust two years. Within that period no 
improved modes of any importance appear to have been in- 
vented for settling the balance between merchants and bankers, 
without the intervention of currency'^; though some increased 
accommodation must certainly have been given: for it seems 
barely possible lliat tlie portion of increase in the general cur- 
rency, which a fiiir consideration of the ]>rccediug paragraph 
and extract would establish, could have been otherwise suffi- 
cient for the various wants and employment of the industrious 
part of the community. So far has it been from running into 
excess. 

Still more direct }sroof of this fact, how ever, is not w anting. It 
appears from pp. 88, 89, of Mr. B.’s pamphlet, that the amount 
of our currency, which in 171)3 was about equal to the .sum 
nnimally paid in taxes to the revenue, is now% exclusive of country 
paper, equal to little more than one-fourth of that stint. That 
Mr. B.’s calciilaTiou in this respect is correct appears plain, if 
we consiiler that the payments on the consolidated fund and w ar 
taxes in 1^10 amounted to (rJ millions, about thiw. times the 
greasiest amount of Bank of England notes. To which must be 
added tlie sums paid into the Exchequer on loans. At the same time 
the increased price of every article of subsistence evidently requires 


* The bankers settling-house, about which so much is said in the Report as of a 
mvenlhn, (see p. Q6,) has been established 35 years: a trifling improvement in 
the mode of scrtling the accounts took place a few years agtt. It appears from the 
evidence of Mr. Thomas, that 46 bunkers send their clerks every evening to this 
house : that the average amount of the drafts they duihj bring thither is/ov£ wif- 
iionx seven hundred thousand pounds! A general interchange of the drafts ora wn 
upon each banker takes place, and the average baladoe remaining to be paid in 
Bank notes is about 220,000/ ; except upon particular days, such as settling days at 
the Stock Exchange and India prompts, when the balance is about 500,000/.^ But 
then *he daily amount of the drafts is about /brfr/cea milliShs ! What a picture of 
tlic transactions of the metropolis! 
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a larger nominal currency to circulate it. Moreover, in p. 128 
et seq. (Mr. B.) there is a passage too long for insertion in 
this place, which gives fairgi'ound for concluding, that the whole 
amount of the present circulating currency of Great Britain 
scarcely exceeds that which existed in 1 793, 

We cannot resist the claim upon our impartiality which one 
other passage of ^Mr. B.’s on this sjfibject has for insei'tion at 
length. It seems* to shew that according io the past and present 
practice of the merchants and of the Bank, the latter cannot 
possibhj maintain an excess of their paper in circulation. 

There exists in the commercial world that degree of disin- 
clination to discount at the Bank, which leads every tnan to recur to 
his banker fof assistance before he sends his paper to the Bank; and, 
on the other hand, a banker docs not allow a respectable customer 
to go to the Bank for accommodation, whilst he can with any con- 
venience furnish it himself. This is in some measure matter of 
feeling on both sides; and not only so; for the Bank advances 
money on bills bf a particular description only, and is undeviating 
in its adherence to rules and even to forms; neither does it take bills 
as a security for money to be repaid at the will of the borrower, as 
bankefs do; but assumes the property in tlie bills, deducting dis* 
count for the whole term unexpired; so that a party wanting money 
for a week must pay two months interest for it, if he have no bills at 
shorter date to offer. 

“ I have already shewn with what degree of rapidity money finds? 
its level among the bankers in London; and it results therefore as a 
general inference, that whilst there is money unemployed to spare 
in the city, discounters of the first class will not present themselves 
nt the Bank ; this statement will lead, 1 apprehend, to an explanation 
of the answer of die Directors to the inquiry of the Committee, as 
to any rw/e by which they regulate tlieir issues of notes, so a.s to pre- 
vent excess. 

“ So long as the amount of notes in the hands of tin; public is not 
more than the parties holding them are willing to retain in their 
hands unemployed, for the purpose of making their daily payments, 
there is obviously m excess of that description which influences the 
price of commodities. When the amount goes beyond this the 
surplus instantly fastens on the best bills, and most eligible govern* 
men t-securi ties, chiefly on the first ; and the effect even oi a very 
small sur})lus will, (whilst it continues,) be surprisingly great. If it 
fall into the hands of any discounter who has occasion to pay money 
to the revenue boards, or to the Bank, the notes are cancelled, and 
theKJxcess removed. If otherwise, tho same sum of ao,OOU^ may 
pass successively thro\jygh the hands of every banker in LombarJ- 
street, and absorb in its passage all the best bills in the market to 
an unlimited amount; for if A. a merchant borrow^ it of B. a banker, 
he immediately pajs it away to C., who deposits it without loss of 

(indeed, as \ observed before, he never withdraws it>) with tlie 
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jpsme, or other bankers. But however oflen this tr^saction takes 
place during the day, it makes no real reduction in the supposed 
excess of‘ notes, which will be as superabundant afler the last dis» 
count it has ettected as before the first. But the*’case will be speedily 
altered; the demand for discounts at the Bank is diminished on the 
morrow to the extent of the multiplied accoiimiodation afforded by 
the excess, whilst its calls on the public for the payment of discounted 
bills falling due is undiiiunishftd. • 

“ The redundancy of notes reverts therefore, (and in more than a 
due proportion, which accounts for some of the etfects frequently 
experienced,) to the Bank, more being paid in than are taken out, 
and the amount in circulation is diminished. 

“ The recurrence of a demand for notes by the first class of dis- 
counters, (those which the Directors distinguish as so^id paper for 
real transactions,) will indicate at once the abatement of the excess: 
and it docs appear to me that tiie rule which the Directors have 
stated is a sufficient one. 

“ The effectual and rapid operation of this controul over the Bank 
issues receives satisfactory illustration, by reference >o the amount 
of Bank notes in circulation at the periods immediately preceding 
and following the issue of dividends ; the increased circulatidn 
arising from an issue on each of these occasions of upwards of five 
millions being within a very Jew days hiXTdly perctivublcy (Qu. per- 
ceptibk f) 

“In April, 1 809, for instance, immediately preceding 
the p:iyinent of the dividends, the amount of notes of 
i>/. and upwards was - - - - ] 3,000,000 

Subsequently to the 1 ith April an issue took place 
of four millions, yet on the 7th of May the amount in 
circulation w as only - - * - - 13,100,000 

“ On the 71I* duhs after the quarterly payment had 
been made to the Bank, and when the circulation was 
at its lowest ebb, tlie amount of notes above 5/. was - 12,800,000 

“ And of the issue of seven millions between the I Itli 
and the end oT the month, no evidence appeared on 
the 7th of August beyond a circulation of - 13,100,000 

“ It is observable, that although the January and July dividends 
exceed by three millions those of the otlier quarters, there is no 
peHcivahle difference in the period within which the circulation is 
reduced within tlic average amount.” (B. pp. 57 et seq. ) 

This passage, besides the curious and detailed account it ex- 
hibits of commercial contrivance aird accommodation in the 
metropolis, seems not only conclusive on the subject of ex<'ess, 
but clearly shews the futilify of the distinction attempted to Tie 
»e,t up between that part of the Bunk paper which "is issued as 
capital^ and (hat which continues circulating as currency. With- 
out entering minutely into the grounds of th& distinction, it is 
sufficient to observe, that if any paper is issued as capitally uJiich 

* VOL. I. NO. I. F 
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<vi'iieti it is th(owii into circulation as ciiiirtncy is found to be 
superabundant, the excess immediately reverts lo the Bank. 

It is now time* to inquire what proofs of the actual excess of 
currency the report and its abettors have to oppose to this mass 
of evidence. Extensive bankruptcies and many abortive specu- 
lations ? "rriie, they have occurred. But considering the pre- 
sent state of Europe, and of the world, it seems scarcely rea- 
sonable to ascribe any large portion of either to the facilities 
afforded to desperate adventure by an abundant currency. Our 
merchants have been violently exiduded from all their accus- 
tomed channels, and many of their accustomed markets ; and 
have been obliged to open for themselves new sources and chan- 
nels of confmerce at their owm risk. Many have succeeded, and 
have thereby beneiited their country as well as themselves. 
Some, from the nature of things, have failed ; and (however 
the expression may excite a smile) are siiff'erers in their country’s 
cause. For jl has been both directly and indirectly benefited by 
their speculations. To consider that as excess which has en- 
abled enterprizing men to explore these new regions, is to check 
the spirit which has made England what it is, and which for the 
benefit of mankhid has a)\^ ays animated British merchants. 

lliat some adventurers have speculated partly on fictitious 
capitals, and that some paper currency founded on little or no 
capital exists, we pretend not to deny : if it be capable, (as 
perhaps it is,*) of any other check than what the sufferings and 
example of the imprudent speculators afford, such check should 
certainly be applied. But to argue from a trifling and partial 
abuse against the fair use of an object, is too trite to require 
further comment. 

W'hat other proofs are offered of the excess of paper cur- 
rency r We can discover none but these two ; flrstjhe high price 
of bullion in the home market, and next the low state of the 
continental exchanges : they are alleged as proofs, because 
they are both asserted to arise from such excess, and not to he 
ascribable to any other cause. This brings us, therefore, to our 
st^cond and principal consideration, viz. 

2dJy. Whether the rate of exchange, in consequence of the 
balance of debt and of payments, be not really as well as nomi- 
nall y vei'v much against JBtigland, and w hether an absolute neces^ 
sily do not exist for a constant export of bullion to pay the dif- 
fdtence For, as we have before observed, it is evident, if these facts 
arc so, that neither the high price of bullion in the home market 


* See the latter end of this arliclt* 
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rtor the low state of Goiitinental exchanges could Jbe caused by 
an excess in paper currency, but are to be ascribed to very dif- 
ferent circumstances- 

The exchange with the continent of Euro^ is allowed on all 
hands to have been about 15 per cent- against Great Britain, for 
twelve or fifteen months preccdii^ the date of the Report; and we 
think it may be concluded, ^indeed it is achnitt{;d also, that the 
original cause of lh(^ depression, as far as it is real, is to be 
ascribed to the enemy’s sever© penal decrees against our com- 
merce, which he had shortly before begun effectually to enforce, 
iii ow it is asserted that this evil would soon have remedied itself 
had specie been the foundation of our currency ; inasmuch a.4 
more than one half, or 8 per cent, of the depressioiT, is nominal, 
and arises from the flifference in value between our currency and 
bullion, which is now the foundation of all exchange transactions. 
The remaining 7 per cent, it is said, w'ould soon have rectilied 
itself by a forced export <jf commodities. ^ 

The mode in wliich these propositions are attempted to be 
made out is as follows ; and we beg tlie reader’s particular atlen«* 
tlon to them. 

It is said, (see Rep, pp. 10. 13. and Mr. 11. pp. 51. 52.) 
that the real depression of the exchange can never exceed for 
any length of time the expeiice of transporting bullion from the 
debtor to the creditor country; (this expeuce from England to the 
continent is about 7 pt?r cent.) in fact, that it will scarcely ever 
sink so low as to make it wwth w hile to transport bullion. For if a 
balance of debt is ow ing from one country to another, from 
England to the continent for example, it will be settled w'ith- 
out such trausniission in the following manner. The existence of 
the unfavourable balance will, of course, cause bills upon Eng- 
land to be offered for sale in the markets of the continent to an 
extent vvhicK exceeds the demand for them. llieir price, like 
that of any other article under similar circumstances, must fall ; 
and the exchange, which w^e will suppose to have been before at 
par, will of course tura against England. But to this fall there 
are limits in the competition of the buyers ; this competition 
commonces as soon as those bills' are offered at such a price as 
enables the buyer to use the credit which he obtains in England 
by tlie purchase of such a bill, cither os the means of paying for 
goods for which he has already contracted, or of buying others 
for exportation, so ass to afford liini a profitable employment Ibi 
the capital cngsiged in the transaction.” (Mr. H> p. 50.) to 
proportion as bills are bought at a greater difference bejpw 
par, is any holder of them enabled to buy goocte cheaj)ei< in 
Englaod;” and^ ae the goods* are bought for exportatioiH 
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unfavourable (ourse of exchange operates as a bounty iTpou alf 
exports, and a tax upon all imports, by the joint operation of 
which, in all ordinary cases, without any transmission of bullion^ 
the real exchange is* brought back to its paf, and probably rises 
above it/* (Mr. H. p. 52.) The balance oi payments theveiove 
as founded upon the balance of trade, is a mere chimera, “ trade 
being only an exchange of equivalent#/- Neither is it more real 
in case oj a debt contracted for any service performed, or other 
consideration, as it will tlieii be settled by tlie purchase of de- 
preciated bills, and subsequently of goods for exportation in the 
manner Just described. If, indeed, the fall in the real exchange 
exceed the expence of transmitting bullion, some will be ex- 
ported ; but^uch exportation could never be great in amount, 
or long in duration, inasinuch as it tends to a rapid improvement 
in the exchange by forcing the exportation, and diinimshing the 
importation of all other goods. 

“ The principle and its application are the same, whether we con- 
template only one transaction, or embrace the aggregate result 
of M the difrcrent trarisactions in trade, and of all subsidies and 
government expenditure abroad on the one hand, and payments to 
be made here on the other, as well as all other causes and specula- 
tions influencing the bill-market on both sides of the w^ater/* 
(Mr. H. p. 53 .) 

Such are bi icfly the argument adduced, and they evidently 
arrange themselves under three heads. The diflPereiice between 
the real and uomiiud exchange ; the restoration of the exchange 
to par by the export of goods ; and the inference drawnjroni this 
last-mentioned proposition, that no extraordinary demand for gold 
for exportation can exist, 

Mr. Blake, upon whose data the Committee and Mr. H. 
implicitly rely in this part of the subject, asserts that the nomi- 
nal exchange is, the ratio, which the total amount of the 
currency in one country bears to the commodities to be cir- 
culated by it, compared with the ratio that the currencies of 
other countries bear to the commodities wdiich they are respect- 
ively employed to circulate.** Resting upon this detinition, he 
asserts that the country where the currency is in excess and de- 
preciated w ould of course pay more of it in exchange against 
the undepreciated currency of another ; and this quantum of in- 
creased nominal payment, (upon lOOl. for example,) would be 
jiiit sojmuch in a<idition to tliat sum as would procure credit for 
a bundred pounds >v«rth of goods in the market where the cur^ 
rency was undepreciated. This will cost 1051. in a country 
wlfere currency through excess is depreciated 5 per cent. 1 lOl. 
where 10 per cent, and so on ; and the nominal exchange will 
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he 5 or 10 per cent against such country. Thi« may evidently 
happen, although the rircrZ exchange arising from the balance of 
payments be at par, or above it ; and the computed excliaiige is 
the difference which is actually paidj taking both causes into cout 
sideration ; striking a balance if the real exchange be in favour 
of one country, and tlie nominal exchange of the other ; or 
adding the two sums toge 4 lier, should the real and nominal ex- 
chauge be both in favour of the same country. 

Now with great submission, we cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Blake, and consequently Mr. H. and the Committee, have run into 
great errors on this subject: they appear to confound the effect 
which the depreciated currency may have upon the exchange with 
the exchange itself^ If, for instance, the exchange bAiig at par be- 
tween England and Hamburgh, and prices equal in the two coun- 
tries, prices should from any intervening cause rise 10 per cent, in 
England, it is not (we think) true, that an English merchant will 
give llOl. for lOOl. at Hamburgh, but lie vvill« remit his llOl. 
to Hamburgh, and purchase goods there worth 12ll. in iiilfigland. 
Again, the Hamburgh merchant who has a credit in Kngland, or 
has sent goods thither, will draw it away in hills or bullion, and 
not in goods ; and in tliis manner tlie balance of payments will 
be turned against England and the exchange fall. But this is 
evidently a real and not a iioiuiiial exchange. And this will be 
the case in most instances w here the intercourse is uninterrupted. 
But when, from peculiar circumstances, a rise of prices does 
not diminish exportation, it will raise the exchange, as Sir Fran- 
cis Baring pointed out, 

'^riie fallacy seems to be in their erroneously making bull ion, 
without reference to coin, the measure of value, which, we believe, 
it has never been in any country in modern times except China. 

Definitions are always dangerous, particularly 011 subjects like 
the present, where it is so easy to dispute llieir correctness b} 
stringing together a few plausible pro])osilioas with the sem- 
blance of scientific precision. 

But we believe the most correct as >vell as the most siinjde idea 
of real exchange to be, 

The ratio which the legal currencies (of full weight and fine- 
ness) of two countries bear to each other in their reciprocal 
payments. 

And of the nominal exchange, 

I’he ratio expressed in the denominations of their respective 
legal currencies, which the actual curreiicies of two countries 
bear to each other in their reciprocal payments, when the actual 
currency of either or both is dejireciated below its legal standard. 

Still, however, it is evident that a real depreciation of cun ency 
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^ust exi»t country against which the existence of n 

nominal exchange cau be prov^. 

Let us see^ tWefore, how far facts bear out the Committee in 
their opinion, that circumstaiKes have not continually arisen in 
this country and the continent to keep the real exchange against 
England lower tlian the expeiice of transmitting bullion ; and, 
consequently, ho\f far they authorise^ us to assert that there is 
no necessity to infer from this circumstance the ecxistence of an 
unfavourable 7wmiml exchange. Mr. B. states (p. l6.) that 
from the beginning of 1797 to "the middle of 1799* exchaiigt 
between Haankburgh ainl Great Britain was continually in favour 
of the latter, to an amount more than twice as great as the e.r- 
pence of transmitting gold; and for eighteen months of the 
time considerably more. ‘^Yel this profit'does not appear to 
have occasioned any considerable importation of gold, which 
dining this perid rose to the mint price, although for several 
years before it had nominally at least been below k/* In tlie 
years 17^4 and 1768 a similar circumstance, only of a much 
stronger nature, occurred; (Mr. B. p. 17.) and again in 1804 
and 1805 ; (p. 18.) and in all these cases the facilities of com* 
snercial intercourse w^ere much greater than at present. But 
these perhaps may l>e said to have been “ occasional depres- 
sions ;” whereas that now existing between Great Britain and 
the continent has been inferred by Ike Committee to be permor 
nentj (see Rep. passim,) as least so long as the British cur- 
rency continues in its present state. But how is the fact ? 
It appears that, although in the autumn of 1809 the exchange 
against England w as ei^t per cent, lower than the cxpence of 
transmitting bullion; yet from November in that year to the 
time of presenting the Report in the summer of 1810, and ever 
since, (to Dec. 1810,) tlie improvement has been such, that the 
exchange has never been low er Uian two per cenf. beyond the 
expence of traiisinitting bullion; and all this has happened, 
notwithstanding our paper currency remains to the full as ex- 
cessive as before. \\’e may therefore be allowed to regret, 
that the passage in the Report referring to the extreme of the 
lowest depression of the exchange was not expunged, as tlie 
event had proved it to be one of timse temporary effects which 
the Committee had previously determined to disregard.^’ 'ITiere 
is, however, reason to suppose that this improvement in the 
exchange arose from a temporary i^laxatiou m the enforce- 
smaU the hostile ^edicts against our commerce with the con- 
tin^, die knowledge of which has now produced Bonaparte’s 
fiumiis tnuming decrees; and it is more than probable that 
deccees^ by exclucfag British goods more stiictly ' than 
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€ver from the continent, will depress the eKcfaange in the 
same proportion; if, indeed, any course of exchange can be 
established under these circumstances. Qoffee bought iu Eng- 
land at Is. Sd. the pound, and exported to Heligoland, is now 
(Jan. 1811 ,) selling in that island at 3 d. the pound. 

Again, Mr. GrelFuhlc states in his evidence, tliat during 
the depreciation of Eiighsk currency on the continent a premium 
was paid for it in America in hard dollars^’’ Now it is clear, 
that unless the balance of our trade and payments with America 
were so unfavourable to that coimti7 as to absorb a great 
nominal as well as real exchange, (which there is no reason 
to suppose,) a stronger proof than the above-mentioned fact 
cannot be broughjt that our currency was not (fepreciated be- 
low the average value of other currencies ; for if it w'ere, all 
exchanges must equally feel the effect of the depreciation.’’ 

Such are the grounds for concluding, a priori, that no part 
of the unfavourable exchange which existed against us could 
be called nominal, as arising from the real depreciation of our 
currency, "fhe discussion of the two remaining propositions 
will fortify this conclusion, by laying open the method in which 
the real exchange was actually depressed to so extraordinary a 
degree below par. 

Now as to the restoration of an unfavourable exchange to par 
in the manner lately quoted from Mr. Uuskisson’s pamphlet, 
it is perfectly evident that the whale force of the argument con- 
sists in tlie supposition, that the holders of the cheaply purchased 
bills upon England will be able to procure for them English 
goods, 2aiA freely to export those goods to the continental mar- 
kets. This is tlie acknowledged view with which the bills are 
bought. But after what has been stated in the earlier pages 
of diis article, w e apprehend that it would be quite supertiuous 
now to enter into any detail to shew the utter impossibility 
that this object can be accomplished. The existing edicts 
aga.inst our commerce must necessarily, and in proportion to 
Uieir strict execution, diminish the quantity of exports to the 
continent, and indeed if they aie fully enforced, altogether put 
a stop to any pin'chases of bills upon England except in the 


* Mr. Huskisson, in his exiimination bcfoie the Committee for inquiring into 
the expedition to the Scheldt, states the vt'r^ ^reul found in negotiating 

bills upon the continent. Indeed there can be no doubt that if the purchasej^of ti 
bill upon England is exposed, by violent and tyrannical laws, to the probable lo?i 
of all which he purchases the bill to procure, he wUl buy fewer bills, and give 
much less for those few, than he would be disposed to do upon a mere con- 
templation of the ordinary difference of exchange resulting from the state bf^trade 
and balance of payments ; just as any other prudent deaner would apportion his 
prieef and his desire to purchase to the chance he has of enjoying the object iu 
his view. • 
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Bullion ttepoTt. 

timall degree in M^hich tlie ccmtinental merchants may be dis* 
posed to purchase English goods for exportation to the distant 
regions of the world* But will not bullion go to make up the 
dtSereiice? Certainly it wUl\ and it has gone in large quantities; 
and so far is completely falsified the position that a balance cf 
po^menUy in the present state of things, is not necessarily made 
in bullion in consequence of an unfavourable exchange. But 
will it thereby be restored to par so long as England continues 
to incur an increased demand from tlie continent by an annual 
foreign expenditure there of near eleven miIlions*(Mr. B. p. 41.)> 
by purchases of corn to tlie amount of some mil lions by a 

delay of several months in receiving payment for such of lier 
exports as re^cb their destination^ while her pw^n merchants pay 
in ready money, and finally, by the loss of remittances on Ame- 
rican account to the amount of six or seven millions and all 
this while the continent continues taking every year a diminished 
quantity of our«goods, and consequently decreas ng the demands 
of England upon the continental merchants? Certainly not. 
On the contrary, the gradually increasing balance of payments 
against us under' these circumstances, niiist gradually increase 
the necessity of exporting bullion to discharge it ; and this ope- 
ration must be repeated so long as bullion can be procured. 
But half the produce of the mines pf the precious metals would 
not be sufficient to satisfy this coiitiniially increasing demand ; 
and as England has lately even sent § bullion to the Brazils in- 
stead of receiving it from thence, and much of that troin the 
Spanish colonies now goes direct to the niovher country, instead 
of being, as formerly, transmitted through England, it follows 
that the supply is diminished while the demand is increased. 
This deficiency may perhaps at first have been made up by such 
parts of our coin as could be surreptitiously wdthdraw^ii from 
circulation and exported. But when this resource was exhaust- 
ed, it is evident that the price of bullion must have risen in the 
home market from the difficulty of procuring it, and not from 

* Mr. Blake states our foreign expenditure at twenty-one mtliions, but on very 
fM;ue and unsatisfactory grounds. . 

f Mr. Bosanquet proves that the balance of payments due to the continent in 
1809, upon comparing the demands against us, and our exports (including bullion) 
to satisfy those demands, exceeded two millions; and this reckoning ail good» ex- 
ported to have reacM the places of their consignment, and to have, been paid for, 
au^anntttlng many items of demand against us that could not be accurately ascer- 

y ' ' 

j While the American trade with Europe was free, a sum^to the amount stated 
^ text, due to the Americans for goods exported to the continent, was remitted 
m England to pay the debts incurred here by the Americans. I'his remittance is 
now at an end. t.. 

I Mr. OreffuhVs evidence. 
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uny escmof cuiraie;; for were l^ere 119 substitute for 
speck the price of bi4lipQ would rw imus higher^ or the 
conuuerce end opei^lkiis ouried cmi {^1t must abandon^ 
But how win this <^rate li^a the excmui]^? It is certain that 
in proportion to the difficulty and expeace of procuring bullion 
for transmission will the Ei^lish merchant be content to sub^ 
mit to an increased loss <p the exdiange by, bills; and this not 
in consequence of any increase in the expence of trmmUting 
huUimf but of purchasmg it at home. So that by the natural 
operation of^these two causes, the necessary consequence must 
be, that tlie price of bullion would be raised to an extraordinary 
degree at home, w'hile the price of bills upon England would be 
depressed to an extraordinary degree abroad^ wi^eut any inter- 
vention of a nominal exchange or excess m paper curremf; 
the very existing phaenomena which have been ascribed solely to 
these causes by the Committee. For surely no man can be so 
enamoured of a quibble as to contend, (in the^face of all the 
evidence in the preceding pages against the existence of excess 
or real depreciation in our currency) that a part of the present 
difference in the rate of exchange is nominal^ because it is ac- 
companied by an increased value of bullion as a commodity in 
the home market; when it is evidently shewn, not only that this 
increased value has arisen almost entirely from the demand 
created by its being the only convenient article of export, but 
that a diminution in the amount of our currency, which always 
cures an unfavourable nominal exchange, would in this instance 
very much aggravate the evil’*^. The whole depression must, 
therefore, be an ur^avourable real exchange^ caused by an extra- 
ordinary diminution in the value of bills upon England in tliC 
foreign bill market. Mr. Huskisson and the Committee have 
taken great pains to prove that no extraordinary demand for gold 
exists upon the continent. Mr. Bosanoiiet shews some causes 
for doubting this fact: and it very clearly appears from the evi- 
dence of Mr. Greffulile and Mr. Goldsmidt, as well as from 
Mr. Rutherford’s pamphlet, entitled Hints from Holland,” that 
the price of gold, with very trifling exceptions, is, aiid has been, 
really as high abroad as in England. We.believe for two rear 
sons, 1st, The great demand for gold to pay the French contri- 
butions and supply tkiir armies; 0d, That spirit of hoardidg 
which is always produced by a state of alarm and distrust; pat- 
ticulaiiy when a paper currency is rapidly falling into discr^it, 
as is now the case in the great empires ^ Austria and. Russia. 
We state this as a further carroboration of^tbe general ohaf^ter 

* By diininijibinK tlie power of MfioMnc baUion. 
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for minims ^ rmdning and we 

tfcoiight it ffvk of ik» R€i»t)^ end'M H/t pi^b- 

W. wiA reafeet to the troth of dur own argontents^ we 
ooeK^ve that it wodld byr no tneang be impeached whether the 
^Id were hi^ or lo^ upon did continent We pro- 
iinne diet no msm wiU contend that gold is a mere img therO, 
% hs merchants will not take iyn exchange for their 
hio^^ies. The dcmW then (to make out our argument) need 
daiy exist (as we have shewn it to dO) atoong onr own merehanls 
in t^ ^iti& bttilioB market, that &ey mnyjpay ^&eir ifebts^ or 
purchase those goods, upon the import of which into this coun- 
^ try diey make a profit. 

We tnist dint the rCeder, whose patience and perseverance 
have enabled him to follow us through the* preceding pages, is 
now prepare^ to admit, that k the relative state of 
the rest of Europe, 

1. The difference in the value of paper currency, as referred 
to gold, has n&t arisen from any real depreciatior of the 
former, Or excess in its amount; not only because no excess 
beyond the fair wanta^of the mduStrious part of the commifility 
has in fact been proved, but also because the inferences drawn 
to prove it from the state bf exchange and high price of bullion 
fall to^the ground; inasmuch as, 

The balance payments having in fact been very much 
against England, and an ibsobUe fieceeei^ having exbted for tk 
payment of that balance by the exportation of bullkn, its high 
price k as much the natural conse^ence of an increased de* 
mand for it at home, as the low state of the exchange is of the 
unfavourable balance of payments, connected with the violent 
decrees of the enemy; and, 

Lastly, that ^^ in ^se explanaUons evei^ thing has’’ (dnf) 
*^hem assumd,'' (Mr. H. p. 42.) This is in Ttmth a very 
cUnctts and smfpdar accusation to e<n|ttC from the par^ Whi^ 
makes it, mi after the Statoment in the preceding pages we ^ 
not think it necessary to add one word here in refutatioh of lo 
veiy gratuitous an assertion, or to shew on which side the Us* 
sumption oF facts^s true, which have afterwards tuhied but to 
be false, may be justly im^^ 

We are now ebine to an end of the first part of fte inquiry, 
vu. as to past aUid present effects ascribed to Ae actual 
etote of W to tiieir real 

are by no means of a con- 
iMda|^ nature to those poliriciaas vrito ffikic the public pro- 
dependenlu the maintenance of oiir did commercial 
Iplds with toe contment of Europe. - v* 
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If it tiTue line evSs comptowM <>f w ^llimately to Jw 

refeiT^d to our craal^ a dabt on ibe iMdk 

^qrom emnity of us t^mut malt aot allow by Ao. 

ordm^y trani^tio^ of cmtmi^ce; Aere mnu to be uo other 
Wg ^ ^ prohi^Htiaos exist and ^re enforoed, but 
that we cease in an equal proportion to create a debt. if 
tl^ ts jipt entir^y possiMe^ that we id)a(tain from adi£iig to it 
by tbo porc^aie ^ any artic^ which are not absplntdy 
siry to 

In piQportioo a« we exercise this absUnenoe wUji the drsiibi of 
our ^qj^cie be ch^hed; and pur merchants must endeavoinr |q 
lip for the diminution of their trade from Eampe by op^ 
iQg with other countries, where Aey wU) 

be treated with more jusdce and liberality. 


Having thus disposed of the question whh respect to the past 
affij^ts of our paper currency, we now proceed to cc|p4der its 
probable future consequences, as well as 8io^ of tlw measures 
wbifcb have been recommended lor its regulation. 

The first evil that would arise from now fixing iqp^n aoane 

K * le period, (independent of political e¥ents,) for iwmo^g r^ 
restriction would evidently be, that it would ob%e Ae 
iPanh gradually to contract its <&K>ouiiti» and issue of 
for the accommodation of merchants wdAin a vety lir 
mited compass ; — probably, as Mr. Blake seems, to insinuate in 
his iugeuious pmnphlet*, to nearly wod^ajlf of the present 
amount of notes in circulation; or from 21 miUious to 11 milr 
lioiw* Making every allowance for the ingenuity of men of 
business in ooutriving substitutes for curieucy in .the circ^atiaa 
of their commodities^ tfab would probably dimmidh by on^vd 
die commercial wahsaetions of tbcse districts tyin g Bamk of 
England notes. Unless indeed, (as is sui^sed ip the evidence 
before die Bullion Committee, and as Mr. Atkinson seems to 
prove,) the chasm were immediately to be filled up by notes 
ssaued by individuals or privato banks^-^in fiihich case the only 
e6^ would be to subs&ute an cufrency for one 

fectly and ^ 

Simid mmoiesct siupiue this bJaw fiU the cjiiefniii^ of |be 
^mk| we cannot doubt Imt (upc^ that e:^ tokn^ place) ms^ 
die hiqlders of Bnnhi^p<^> m ^<41 p of 
tuted for it, would Imiinth carry n iu 'M specinin 

^ I y.. ^,J| ;^ II, ... ,.v. ...V ' wr - 

a On tbf Principles of Exchange. • 
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e 9 d$tt% stolen of Wi^ debt^ imd em» 
dit^ on M the^traoMjbaiy deiaand fot goldat home, 

mid ijlbohseqo^t h^ Mk^ld still continue* . The Bank, 
ana the private bai^kers must purahase^id at 4/. 1915. 
that it may be tdtimately paid t6 our enemy at 

mM.6d* ■ 

And as it has been shewn, that fAm the nature of the com- 
id^rcid^ impedimehts, these purchases and payments would not 
have dieir ordinary effect of equalizing the exchange, or n^ing 
Speeie more plentiful in the home market, this patriotic and 
profitable speculation would continue, eiAer till Ae original 
issiii^s of thq paper became bankrupt, or the restriction from 
paying in specie w^as again imposed upon Ae Bank, and Aings 
replaced jr possible on Ae present footing. So that Ae whole 
result would probably be noAing more Aan a very expensive 
and ruinous experiment. 

But it may said, Ais reasoning depends upon the suppo- 
sition; that Ae commercial A Acuities on the continent will still 
exist in Aeir full force. — ^If Ae tyrant of Europe, upon mere 
apeculatioit, and vrilHout any well-reasoned view of success, 
Arows oiit Ae present impediments, what would lie probably do 
having two years* notice to prepare his blow effectually ? He 
would, as be well knows how^, dise^ble his real purpose f, and 
give notice in the last of Aose years Aat he was Aspos^ to 
become more liberal on commercial subjects^ and that his ports 
would be open under certain conditions to colonial produce and 
British manufactures. 

Ohf hungry merchants, anxious to improve the exchange, and 
' ^en our government in hopes of thereby facilitating Aeir re* 
mittances to Ae contineut, would forthwiA co-operate ia glut- 
ting the foreign markets wi A British and colonial produce, con- 
s^edy Ut it temembered^ with a view qf paynkmt at a distant 
day. Wheii Ais was completed; and paym^t in oaA in full 
operation at Ae Bank, but any part of our expoits were 


* It is tnie Uitt {Qdividttals do now ptircitsse and remit it to the extent in which 
it cih be procure the difScalties exisUag in this resprct, which wonld be 
in a fleet measure letDoved wee# the restriction taken oig, form a i^eiy ef&;ient 
chpek to an unbounded ezppr^ion of bBlIion; besides, the dimrente between 
W of Uitdr ttxiisacttona to pur- 

Mmnhdpay it awa^ at airier end imposiog^^^^^^ on the Bank or 

as thc^mflenbe J^twm permittim a ebrn-ibetar to simulate 
^ emirn^,|m4 imp«lng[the1omof he may niake on 

of .Uie trirAouw'Wherbt^ itdepoeited. 

nowtobe awai», that th* great 
il^ioQ fhe tynmt professes for them is ndttimi^ mbse or less Uiab" an adbetion 
ftr Mr * 
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paid for] tlici w^ld be .teverfed at a bldwi 

the goo^ in the tyrmt^s power coitiBisaaled or burned, iji ir- 
reparable blow^ would thua be given to - p^ete credit at l|i|^ ; 
alarms and baidoruptcies would succeed, and'a consequent ri^ 
upon the Batik country bankers. To affirm that public 
credit would not be totally destroyed by such a shock is more ' 
dtan any man could ventre. To say that great risk would be 
incurred of such a conseq^ueoce is what no man can deny« It is 
certain that nothing but mst^tiy resuming the r^trictioii could 
sav'e Ae nation from tttt^ imn. 

‘ Something like this seems to have ije^ in the contempladon of 
Mr. Huskisson, when in p. 1^, of his pamphlet, he ^ad- 
mits diat, ill the present extraordinary state df the world a 
possible combination of circumstances might arise, by which 
the Bank niiglit be driven to part with its last guinea, not only 
without having checked the drain, but witli the certainty of in* . 
creasing it iii proportion as the amount of their notes was di* 
minished.’^ in the face of this admission he ventures to 
recommend removing the restriction, on the ground that the ex- 
perience of the facts and circutnstancCs which gave rise to the 
difficulties of 1797; and of the two last years, would render 
the recurrence of such a crisis less probable,” (Mr. H. p. 1^). 
Now with great submission we venture to suggest, tfaut as those 
facts and circumstances are equally known to our enemy> he 
would naturally eiiougli consider them as very convenient pre- 
cedents to follow whenever it answered his purpose to repro- 
duce amoi^ us the same difficulties and dangers. Indeed^ in 
the exultation of his heart he has not been able to withhold 
from us his opinion, (see Moniteur soon after the Bullion Bepori 
was distributed,) that our resistance tp him is near its cmse, 
IVora theiiapiiient that the Bank ventures to resume its payments 
in cash. But had he omitted this taunt, we should not have 
been die less disposed to admit the gener^ proposition, Aat we 
have no right to calculate upon Ae ^rbearance of France w'hen 
she has it in her jmwer materiafiy to imure us. 

Anodier evil likely to arise from the removal of the Bank 
restriction at a fixed period now to be defined, would be.tfie 
necessity (if we may he allowed die term) which would be im- 
posed upon the nation of p€^<nming m imposdbHtty; via. of 
procurii^ ten or twdv# millions sterlir^ of bullion to ixan' into 
specie, at a time wlum our^n^rchants &d it difficiijit to '^ocure 
evep that quanrity which Aey want lor their ordinary . trans- 
actions; and certainly at a timeiwhmf ;exports to tfiat^nnount, 
^ only means of {mrcfaMng it>) be 



4 ^ JMUm M vt ft . 

wkiN to «tolaiei|pBi «toto <lwir fiiMwt 

of t|i» deiiMiii} toom 

it diitnld N F^av«4 At tpmmptim f^ 
wwe odtii^ilc «t prtMto, U h pcilt? 4oac dito 
It .it luwl no ant « iw»i i« iu^ to {wrfMvi m> 

p ipi ihiliti wv . 

J[t. duHtU SQ^ b« tmtAi «J«o, ttol til* «fiect olT n^Uing «o 
toailb tiHttion to our otoi» ia^HMrt* mum intkn fint mtafm, 
tortoid jpontlx to die dffireattOB of tjto ei[diiu)ge> if wheu wt 
bsirg got it at tins inconvenienM, and wtian U Hto been coii^ 
and iatoedffcan dto Baade, it is all scMixportod, due Bporalion 
arill «Mly fcatototoe exchai^ to wbat it was before this notable 
toftodiaBt was lesoctod to. If any put of it ia.Tetained to htnaia, 
it '11^ only i^lace so mutdi paper, and the exebat^e will be 19 

dtot ptoftorttoa Wtoito at toto. 

fFbese an a few of tbe evds and ineonvenimdes wbi<^ would 
nsub irasa tbe ramowal of due Bank restriction at a definite pwriod 
BOW to be fiaeid upon. As to the advantages which have been 
predieted frpto toe measure, vie. toe toneliortoion of tbe ei^ 
ebai^ie^ aadthanquaUeatioiB (d the relative values of gold bulUem 
nd cunteoey; we tbiak it is already stobcisntiy proved, tbat 
aa toe ppponte. evib did not arise from the suspension of ciub- 
payaseatsb so awither would their j^iimption produce toe ex> 
pocted advant^es. llie expectation coiud only have artsm in 
toa minda of asen frem looking at home for toe cause of dm 
oriji, whea they ou|d>t to have looked abroad ; like toe num who 
mii^ ins constitution by taking internal metocines to cure aaose 
fioot^ which was only injured by the temporary pressure ^ a 
fight tooe. ; 

CSmxtemp^iito toe procrastinatton of cato payments at the 
Bank to aniadafinite period, or to one dependent upon a eonfin- 
goiey 8<k i 4 >paiii^prmBOte as toe renewal of coiaineroial Irae- 
dom on toe coafiiH^ of Europe, it of comse beconies: neceasaiy 
to t^e a somewhat BMwe entaad^ mow of toe geoBtal effects m 
paMr currency aaapamaocBtsfiveulHCiag medium. 

lttoiwitohdhp|Dfl(niBderatimiB, wludb we toaB detml towards toe 
dose of tois atlid^ we are piepared to adaut, dmt nathmgT hot 
toa iseeessity ^ ilo esgst eaa^tify tod poottaeted ezisteace of a 
teasmsKf eans iB fi a g aufiiely ^ nearly ao> of paper. * 

^Bat k W om wito to dstto toto a pnriviminvadagafiMi ^ ewr- 
alk^ 4^haM ss0atath eestse to aair judSfWMif^ to 

IpnqppBcsi^inai^ iipl^^Sects,y of toe dit^p f fei m toito '^cbm from 
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^ im |ib»mmetiDti ^ a 

l^ gaii^ sKffing Smt thM heavy 

'fte attentive reader t*f iSm article is yi iim 

true causes df both ftese^ei^^ : mdmii^ m mr fuUk 
dit conHfiuts we confess oufSOTes ncft to be very 

uneasy timt guineas are scarce, and will probably continue so* 
Thty certain^ constitute a»niore handsome and gentlemanly cur- 
rency than 4fty |i^er^ but commerdally apeal^ they ke. re- 
issiiabie nd^s drawn upon a very oap|niave magnidceiit 

material. With resfuect tA ihe precemni^ which me l^t niunea 
has obtained over its more solid and we^Wy brother, aMfeai^ 
the fact may be extenuated by a presumed plea of primc^eni* 
ture^ yet it must, upon the whole, be considered a^a veiy imjns** 
tifi'able usurpation m the current republic : and it secmis hig^y 
incumbent upon the supreme council of tiie nation to set tills 
abuse to rights as soon as it can find the means. '191 
period, let us hope, that our merchants will not^ quite ruined 
if they leave the brothers to settle the point of etiquette between 
themselves. Tins will, perhaps, be the less difficulty as it is a 
mere question of piecedence who shall first be cast into a iiir* 
nace ; and the right is now so fully possessed by the elder branch, 
that it will soon disappear from before the fime pf its ttatnral 
rivals, who in their turn will qvietbfc&nifi into possession of the 
privilege by r^ht of inheritance. Thus itiis to be feared will 
be removed the grounds of the enteitainiiig epigrani concerning 
the light and heavy gmnea. 

Again, it has been alleged as an evil of no trifling nature, 
that the unrestrained emission of Bank of England notes affijrds 
undue encouragement to an excessive issue of countiy bank paper. 

^ This is so grave an allegation, and involves a inraetical ques- 
tion of so much importance, that it caiuiot be dismissed wiffi-' 
out full inquiiy . W e tiiali tiierefore begin by giving the passage 
from tiie Keport at lei^lh.-— The Cmnpttce observe, 

Tfaut so long as the catii payments at the Bank are suspended,' 
the whole paper of die country bankers is a superstrueture raised 
upon the foundation of the paper of the Bank of EngktiilH. The 
same check which the convertibility into specie, under a better 
system, provides against the excess m the paper-cirou* 

iatioh, tlL during me piesent system, ^bvidea^ag^net im ex^^ 
coimtiy Wik paper W its eonvert^i^ into Bank of Englmid 
paper. If an excess of tiapet Be issded in a cotmitTy distrfe vAile 
the London oireulation does not #deed ^opc^o^ 
will be a local rise of prices in dihtdatiM||^bht LontiOO 

will remain asbefoto. llirOBe lAo havO^^^^^ 
hands wffi prefer bi^^ London, wheroiiiKi^i^ mid 

wSl ffieroferei^tmti^al Oauni^ ' 
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it, and will demand from him Bank of England notes or bUJs upon 
London; and thus tlie excess of the country paper being con« 
tinuaUy returned upon tlie issuers for Bank of England paper, the 
quantity of the lattef necessarily and limits the quantity 

qf\ the farmer. If the Bank of England paper itself should at auy 
time during the suspension of cash paytnents be issued to exce^, 
a corresponding excess maybe issued of country bank paper, which 
will not be checked: the fomdatkn beii% enlarged, the superstructure 
admts of a proportionate extension; and thus, under such a system, 
the excess of Bank of England paper will jproduce its elFect, not 
merely in the ratio of its own increase, but in a much liigher pro* 
portion/’ (Report, p. 28 .) 

Now to §ay nothing of the inconsistencies on the fac(? of 
' these paragraphs, which first assert that an odectual check upon 
country bank paper is preserved by its convertibility upon de- 
mand into Bank of England paper, and then add that an excess 
in this last, the only effect of which would be to push it for a 
time into circulation in ike place of country notes, would in- 
crease the quantity of such notes we have an objection still 
more fundamental to the whole theoiy. We are persuaded tliat 
within this realm of England no such republic of little districts, 
each govenied by its owm local prices, can possibly exist. Con- 
sidering the facility of communication and of transport between 
London and the rest of England, awd between every county or 
district respectively; the London prices-current rifgularly coi>- 
veyed by the post in every direction ; the publication in every 
district of provincial newspapers containing a detail of pricear; 
and the information w^hich every great dealer can thus acquii^ 
of the price of articles within a circuit of fifty miles or more 
round the spot on which he transacts his business ; we think it 
quite clear that the competition among the sellers will pi^vent 
any superiority of nominal price from taking pigee betv\^eeli 
one district and another, or between each and the metropolis. 
A country banker therefore (at York for example) cannot issue 
more notes than the circulatton of comix^CMiities at their 
average prices will employ within the ran^e of bis credit : 
nor can be raise the Ibominal price of tbia^ at York, which if 
the sellers peraiitte^ their customers might purchase elsewhere. 
But he must ctoaifine his ^issues to the fair wants of <)is- 
trict, and prices Will centinue exactly as they were before. TIte 
saiue may be asserted as between any provincial town and the 
metiopolis. Would it not oh the face of it be considered as a 
^st absurd supposil^oa, that corn or cattle, sugar or cotton, or 
; w npcemrily transmitted idiroiigh London, should 

l^ymld at a higher price in Liverpool or Manchester tlian in that 
Nay, is k.nOt univeiaally me case, that ev^ the ai^icliei 
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transmitted through London to the provincial towns ^x^ umally 
sold in the latter at London prices, the expences of transport 
being compensated by other means, by the inferior rent of shops, 
&c. &c. Any supposed excess of currency in the metropolis 
cannot therefore produce its effect upon prices in a greater 
proportion than the ratio of its own increase,” and the utmost 
that can be said is, tliat if prices are so raised in London as to 
produce cori'tspmding rise in the country, more country bank 
notes will be necessary to circulate the commodities thtis raised 
in price. But diis is evidently a very different proposition from 
that advanced by the Committee, which is, not that the country 
notes will increase so as to circulate the existing quantity of com- 
modities at the price to which they may have be^^ii raised by other 
meunSy but that tliey* are enabled by a superadded excess of their 
own still further to enhance the price of all articles. Whether 
or no prices have been at all enhanced by the quantity of paper 
currency is a question we shall presently discuss. ^In the mean 
time, having removed the onus thrown by the Committee upon 
the country banks, let us proceed to inquire what it is that really 
regulates the issue of their notes. If we mistake not, it will be 
found to be the actual demand of the district in which they are 
situated for a circulating medium. When that is satisfied, the 
issues of the banks are checked*. When the increase of agricul- 
tural or manufactured produce, of wages to be paid for labour in 
public or private improvements, demands an augmented circula- 
tion, the issues are of course increased in proportion. These, 
and these only, are the regulating principles of the country 
bankers ; and how any of them are affected by thp circumstance 
that the. banker is bound to pay his notes on demand in Bank of 
England paf>er, or by a partial increase of such paper^ does 
not so clearly appear. 'Hjc respectability of the individual 
bankers and* the solidity of their paper are certainly promoted 
by the circumstance; but the demand for currency to carry on 
the various opemtions of a country district would be precisely 
the same, whether the same species of demand in London induced 
the Bank of England to issue fourteen or twenty millions of its 
notes, since it would depend entirely upon the capital and in- 
dustry of such district. Whatever satisfied the demand of these 
W'ouid clearly not be excess ; whatever went beyond this point 
would be returned upon tlie issuer ; and if he had a million of 
Bank of England notes in Ins draw^er, he could not for that rdk- 
son keep one more of his own notes in circ^btion. 

BiU it is in evidence that the country lianker considers pis 
security to rest on a sound basis, althougli he may have but a 

* Because no man will pay 5 per cent, for useldS money. 
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very small nitaiiber of Bank of England notes in actual^ possession^ 
provided he possess in Loudon securities bearing interest^ but 
convertible into currency at short notice, to pay any sudden sfe- 
mand upon him. lliese securities he of course increases in 
proportion as tlie demand for currency in his district induces 
him to extend his issues* If indeed Bank of England notes 
vvere so reduced in amount that they could not easily be pro* 
cured for these securities, the country banker must eventually 
contract his issues below the fair wants of his district, in order 
to save himself harmless upon any sudden alarm. But this 
would not be the correction of excess, but a very unfair and tm* 
politic interference with the industry of the people. So far 
however is if from being in general true, that^an increase of Bank 
of England paper has the most remote tendency to produce a 
corresponding augmentation of country paper, that w^e need only 
refer to the quotation in a former part of tliis article, (taken 
from p. 82 of, Mr. Bosanquet’s work, which \re requested the 
reader to beai* iu mind for this occasion,) to be convinced that 
whenever an increase of the former takes place, it pushes some 
of the latter out of circulation, and a corresponding diminution 
in its amount ensues. And vice versd^ it is the opinion, as 
have before observed, of the bankers and merchants examined 
before the Bullion Committee, tiia^ if any material diminution 
were to take plac.e in the amount of Bank of England notes, so 
far would those of the private bankers be from experiencing a 
similar reduction, that the vacuum would be immediately filled 
by a corresponding increase of them ; so nicely proportioned is 
die natural supply of circulating me^um to the demand. We 
will close this ^squisition on country banks by a few remarks 
on their general tendency. 

We have frequently heard them accused of enhancing the 
price of agricultural produce by the accommodation they afibrd 
to fanners upon the credit of their stock in band, thereby ena- 
bling them to hold back the said stock from market in order to ad- 
vance its price. Now we consider diis to be a prejudice* It is 
perfectly fair and just, and the well-understood interest of the 
public, that every proprietor should be permitted to make as 
much of his property as a fair contemplation of the demand and 
supply will enable him. if he attempt to make more, not the 
public but the speculator himself must suffer. This is peculiarly 
tfbe of agricultural produce. Thaf man must be very super- 
ficially acquainted widi the com laws of England, who believes 
farmer or «et of farmers could raise the price of grain 

combination dr monopoly. And he must be still more super- 
ptaally acquainted with the first principles by which markets are 
regulated, if he Hoes not know, that a corn-grower holding back 
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hia produce to enhance its price, when no actual scarcity exists, 
must ultimately be obliged to bring it to market at ?i reduced 
price ; and that holding it back, when there is a real scarcity, is 
the greatest possibk public benejit; because it tends to enforce 
^economy in the use of grain, and to make tlie general stock last 
the longer. And the public, instead of paying first a high price, 
and afterwards a famine prjce, without the means of a constant 
supply, IS furnished with a regular dioiigh scanty provision at a 
scarcity price. So closely on this great c^uestion of practical 
policy’ are public and individual interests united. 

Upon the whole it appears to us, considering wdiat has been 
adduced on the subject of country banks, and adverting tp the 
ceruinty that no respectable trader will pay 5 per c^nt. for capi- 
tal whicii he cannot profitably employ, that those institutions, 
wlien they are carried on by men of real capital, w^ho will not of 
course put that capital to risk in desperate adventures, are ex- 
tremely beneficial both to individuals and to the state : that they 
assist in promoting improvements, which in a war^uch as we are 
now waging could be carried on hy no oilier means. When they 
are otiened by adventurers of little or no capital (and some such 
there are), wlio, from a knowledge that they have little to lose, 
will run all risks in hopes of making a fortune ; it is certain that 
tliey arc very great public and private nuisances, — tlie causes of 
much individual distress and misery, and everitually of some 
danger tp public credit. 

It follows from tliis reasoning (if true) tliat some legislative 
provision should be forthwith made, to prevent men, with less 
than a certain secured capital of considerable amount, from open- 
ing private banks for the issue of notes, and perhaps, (when it 
can be legally done,) by allow ing a greater number of persons to 
embark their property in one partnership than can now do so 
by law. • 

But the Bank charter, as at present constituted, will prevent 
partnerships in banking to a greater extent than is now allowed. 

The last alleged evil we shall at present notice is one that 
comes home to the feelings and comforts of a large proportion 
of the people, particularly in the middle ranks of society. 

It is asserted, that the excess and conseguent depreciation of 
currency has so enhanced the price pf all articles of necessity 
convenience, that the income of many of the most useful 
classes in society has become inadequate to their wants; and t^gt 
they are depres^ in the scale for the purpose of exalting the 
merchant and the speculator, contrary to the stroiigest claim 
of justice, and the plainest delates of puB^lk honour.^’ It' ls 
tite laadedproprietpr may iioaiina% raise 
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his rental in proportion to the depreciation in their valuei at 
the expiration of his leases ; yet, during their continuance, his 
income is even more depreciated than that of the other classes ; 
inasmuch as the reserved rent is generally subject to repairs and 
otlier outgoings, the expence of which is of course increased in 
proportion to the depreciation of the currency in which it is 
paid, while ihc nominal rent remains the same.” (Mr. H. L‘50.) 

But it is upon that class of the community receiving a nominal 
income that the depreciation acts with the greatest severity. The 
public creditor, the annuitant, the cltr^vnan^ the physician, the 
lawyer, the soldier, and the sailor, — all the civil officers of govern- 
ment ; all persons receiving salaries only, — not only bear the in- 
creased burthens which the government is compelled to impose in 
consequence of the depreciation, hut the remainder of their income 
no longer possesses the same power of procuring the necessaries and 
comforts of life.” (Mr. Blake, p, 108.) 

We were a little astonished at finding included in this list the 
clergyman paUll in tythes ; thc! soldier and sailor, wdiose pay has 
been raised, and whose subsistence is afiorded gratis^ or at a 
stated price; the otficers of government, whose salaries have 
been repeatedly raised to keep pace with the increase of prices ; 
the physician and the lawyer, whose practice, and its consequent 
remuneration, increase in quantity as the increase of currency 
may be supposed to diminish the quSlity. Neitlier are we quite 
satisfied of the inexpediency, diat, among an active and industrious 

S le continually increasing its capital, the annuitant and public 
tor, the dromes of the hive, should rather sufl’er in their cir- 
cumstances, (if some must suffe7%) than that improvements and 
the accumulation of wealth and. the interests of the rest of the 
people should be "checked for their exclusive ease and con- 
venience. But putting these considerations out of the question, 
and fully admitting the fact that prices in general sire much in- 
creased, let us see if there be not fair grounds tor concluding 
that the reference of this class of evils to a depi'eciated currency 
is mere declamation, and nothing more. 

Although it is impossible not to admit that an increase in the 
total amount of the currency of a country, without a correspond- 
ing increase in the commodities to be circulated, must raise the 
price of the latter ; yet by parity of reasoning it is equally clear, 
that a corresponding increase of both leaves things exactly in 
th% same relative situation in which •they were before. Now 
that Ae produce of q(jar capital and industry has upon the whole 
incre^d fully in pjpportion to our currency we apprehend is 
in Ae preceding pages by abundant proof. 

' very sulBScient causes offer Aemseh^es in great num- 
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her which to account for the rise of prices, without reference 
to an excess and depreciation of currency : and we think it the 
more necessary to state them, because the prjce of commodities 
lias been gradually increasing for the last thirteen or fourteen 
years or longer; whereas the high price of bullion, the un- 
favourable exchange, and the great difference between the values 
of gold and paper currency, (the alleged causes of this in- 
crease,) have only existed within these last two years— years in 
which, if we are not mistaken, prices have been less enhanced 
than at any former time within the above-mentioned period. 

First, it is w^ell known that the quantity of capital and indus- 
try applied to the production of goods for exportation has very 
much increased w'ithin the last thirteen years. TRe manufac- 
turers of these goods are so many fresh competitors in the mai'ket 
for the necessaries and comforts of life. But the objects of 
their labour form no part of the supply, none at least that is 
available in the market w'here they purchase their necessaries. 
ITiis additional demand, therefore, not being accompanied by a 
corresponding addition to the supply, must of course raise the 
price of all the objects of those purchases. The additional 
supply is indeed subsequently raised and brought to market by 
the rest of the community, but not until a previous rise of price 
has indicated the demand for it. 

Again, the scarcities of com which have occurred since 1797 
have tended much to raise the price of labour, and of every thing 
produced by labour; a proposition too self-evident to need other 
proof than a bare statement of the fact, 

Jjastly, the increase of taxes laid on during the present and 
preceding wars is sufficient of itself to account for a great pro- 
portion of the rise in all prices, llie gross revenue in 179 ^ w’as 
about seventeen millions; in 1809 it was above seventy millions, 
an increase of more than four times the original amount. Now^ it 
is perfectly clear, that this sum is added to tlie aggregate price of 
all commodities purchased in the home market in Great Britain, 
(setting aside the trifling duties upon exports) except in as far as 
an increase has taken place in their production’*'. It would much 
exceed our limits, even if it were possible, to enter into a minute 
calculation of the increased quantity of goods bought for con- 
sumption in the home market of CTeat Britain; but we may 
perhaps venture confidently to affirm, that it is not four times as 


* If we understand Mr. Bosanquet's reasoning on thi^ubject (p. 94.) we thinlc 
it rather loose, as he appears to us to omit all consideration ^ the effect whidran 
increase in the production of commodities has on their relative price (as increased 
1^ taxation). 
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great as in die year 1793, nor even twice as great. It cannot, 
w^e think, be nearly twice as great. If it could, we should in 
proportion to our population have increased in re^ wealth with 
a rapidity altogether unexampled, besides sinking a capital of a 
thousand .millious sterling in die war. Sometimng like a fair 
comparison might probamy be drawn by a reference to the in- 
creased amount of duties levied by the Excise, deducting all new 
impositions; but we know of none but the commissioners or 
clerks of the Excise Office who are competent to this task. It 
will, however, be sufficient for us to bear in our minds the num- 
ber of individual articles which have been additionally taxed, 
and must of course have risen proportionally in price; the in- 
chrect effect*which the taxation of these articles has in raising 
Ae price of others; the Property Tax, the ntcrease in tlie Stamp 
Duties, and the numerous' items of geneial taxation having no 
direct tendency to increase the cj|uautitv of counnodities, although 
they must ultipiately have fallen on the consumers in an increase 
of price; and we think it will be impossible to avoid admitting, 
that a great proportion of the rise in all prices (since 1793 at 
least) may fairly be ascribed to the increase of taxation. 

All these circumstances have been overlooked or omitted by 
Mr. H. and the Conunittee in the opinion they have given on 
this important subject; but they do nevertheless appear to us to 
farm an additional combination oi* proof not easily rebutted, 
that the advanced prices complained of have not been caused by 
excess and depreciation of currency, but by very different cir- 
cumstances. 

^Fhe facts just stated respecting the increased amount of the 
taxes afford of themselves a sufficient reply to Mr. Huskisson^’s 
observations on the alleged impossibility of paying them were 
the quantity of currency materially diminished. He asks (p. 
144.) Why could not the taxes be raised r Ho'^v were they 
raised before the restriction?" We will endeavour to tell him 
why. Their amount before the restriction was less llian one- 
half of their present amount, while that of the cuirency was 
within no great difference Ae same. A sum barely equal to the 
whole current of the country passed annually through the hands 
of government in the payment of taxes in 1797- Now the whole ^ 
amount passes at least tvnee in the year through Aeir hands. 
And as the produce of Ae taxes is increased or diminiAed by 
the greater or less rapidity wiA which commodities circulate, it 
follows Aat any diminution of the circulating medium must 
Aan emially Aminish the produce of Ae taxes, and this 
not " nominalty^^ Hut nedly. It is singular Aat Ae proof brought 
by Mr. H. (p. 145, et seq.) Aat Ae real produce of the taxes 
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would not fall off is drawn from the admissimf that only tho 
Assessed Taxes, the Stamps, and the Property Tax would be 
affected!!! lliese three items make up near half of the public 
revenue. 


We now proceed, in conciusion, to fulfil our promise of laying 
before die reader a few remarks in confirmation of our opinion, 
that nodiing but the necessity of the case can justify the pro^ 
tracted existence of a cun^ency consisting entirely (or nearly so) 
of paper. ‘ 

Admitting, what our experience of the stagnation of com** 
merce in all former wars demonstrates, that in a statenif harassing 
and expensive foreigft hostility, no expedient but a paper curnisney 
could possibly bestow upon us the same facilities of internal in- 
dustry and circulation, which we have now the happiness to 
enjoy; there are three considerations of more or less weight 
that deserve to be stated as tending to counterbalance diis ad- 
vantage. 

1. It has been said that our reputation for uniinpeaclied public 
credit among foreigners will soon sink very low, if they observe 
our prices continuing to rise, and our curreucy exclusively of 
paper. The effects which have universally followed the com- 
bination of these two circumstances on the continent^ (where 
paper currency, by resting on the authority of the government 
and not on solid capital, is, strictly speaking, paper mmey^) 
will, it is said, produce this sensation, and its natural consequence, 
distrust in the permanence of our commercial and political in- 
tegrity. Without asserting that this objection is entirely without 
weight, we are, nevertheless, not disixosed to attach to it any 
very great importance, at least at tne present moment. Our 
paper currency being the representative of real comnjodities, and 
not forced into circulation by any edict of the state, is known to 
rest upon a more solid foundation than that of the continental 
states. And so long as the property of a foreigner continues to 
enjoy, in point of fact ^ the same comparative degree of exclusive 
perf ect security^ which is now the case in England, we are 
persuaded that no sf>eculative fears will induce him to withdraw 
it from our protection. To make this objection valid, therefore, 
it is necessary to shew that public credit at home is liable to be 
ei>darAgfc?ed by an unrestrained progress in oiir present carearr 
arul here we are sorry to admit that we feeEsome apprehensions^ 
AVe caenot shut our eyes to the force the following, obf 
servaiious. - ^ 

is slated (Mr. H. p. 15 Iw) That the difficulties isiotdeot 
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to the state of tilings iii 1797 were confined to a stagnation of 
sales, and to an interruption of credit in aU the larger transact 
lions of trade and of the community; but they were not felt in 
tiie exchange and distribution of commodities, in the common 
dealings by which the daily wants of the society are supplied. 
But what would be the result of any general interruption of 
confidence in paper currency at the^present moment, when ** it 
is the foundation of every minute transaction in the interchange 
of common necessaries r” It would certainly ert^ate tlie greatest 
degree of confusion and distress, and probably the most terrible 
and fatal disorders. It is therefore very important to secure for 
tlic future the confidence that has hitherto prevailed; and the 
necessary absence of gold specie, as the standard to which the 
value of paper may be referred, seems to i^eiider extraordinary 
precaution the more necessary, llie acknowledged integrity 
aiid moderation, and the fair intentions of the parties issuing 
bank paper, liowever they may triumph for a time, although op- 
posite to supposed interests, do not constitute (when we are 
contemplating a long period of lime) a sufficiently secure basis' 
for the prosperity, periiaps the existence, of the nation to rest 
upon* People will certainly feel this, nor will any conviction of 
past prudence and correct practice, or of the advantages that 
have accrued under their influence, be enough to controul the 
doubts and fears of a possible dep^ure from those principles, 
where the power of such departure evidently exists. Impressed 
with these ideas of security for the future, we do not hesitate to 
affirm, that it appears very inexpedient, that any set of men should 
possess uucontrouled the power of regulating at their discretion 
so important a state concern as tlie amount of the circulating 
medium; admittin|^, as we do, that it is their clear well understood 
interest to keep it within due bounds. Much less should such 
individuals, as country bankers may be supposed to be, (without 
intending any disrepect to tliem in their vocation) have the power 
of issuing currency without a public acknowledgment of the 
security upon which it rests. 

lliere is another evil which has often struck our minds, ^ 
one of some moral and political magnitude, viz, the overgrown 
and still increasing size of the metropolis; one of the effects, we 
think, of the great facility given by paper cun'ency to credit 
and circulation. When we see collected into one focus more 
than a tenth part of the population of the whole kingdom, a 
proportion full four limes greater than that of any other metro- 
f^lis in Europe *, ejien Paris not containing the fortieth part of 

Ws of course |iie& to include only the lar||;e states, whose solid prosperity i? 
iMcd from tfte piOdoee of an extensive territory; 
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(lie popiilatiovi of France ; — When we reflect on the persei^eiMice 
V^hh whjich a long courae of neglect haa suffered the retigion o( 
thb masa to be cornipted, and its morals vkiated 

this facility which ^is permanerU exktemfi 0/ a mab swords to 
9iiy designing demagoigne of disturbing die public tranquiUky by 
flatteriog its vices and perverting its judgment ; — ^on the undue iiir 
fluence which is thus acquhtd for the h^ted and absurd opiiuons 
of the most ignorant and corrupted portion of the people, over 
the cooler and more sober judgments of those who atre further 
retnoved from the voite;K ; — w hen we reflect upon these and 
other considerations, wluch press upon the mind, but which our 
already too much eatended bunts will not permit us to enlarge 
upon, we cannot bii( defirecate most earnestly the furdier growth 
of this enormous capital ; particularly as we know^ that large addi^ 
tioBs are projected beyond d^ose which are now otdy in pro|^ess 
towards completion. 

We are aware, fliat in the advanced state of sociatv in which we 
a great prop<»tiou of the people must reside in towns ; aial 
so from negaidh^ this necessity as an evd, we are convioced 
that it is an otidinufron of providence for the wisest purposes. {$ 
is om of the eflfects of the conataut care exhibited by providence 
in apportiQuing, by the spemtanaous alteration in the habits of a 
people, tbek powders of increase in luunheirs, to the remaining 
powers which exist i« tlmir territory to aup{dy 4liem with food. 
We luive no doubt but diat this graciows care imy be found to 
exert itself in various shapes, hi exact propoition to ike jmt \\m!^ 
of a people in eveiy period of society, from the inhabitants of 
the South Seas, to the Christian who enjoys the blessings of Bii- 
tub civilization ; and d^at it is n fanciiui theory to suppose, tliat 
the intervention of vice, misery, or ipyohiuUiiy nhsli^ice from 
tnarriage among; the low'^cr erd^^, is necessai^ to keep down die 
numbers of an industrious people to the level of its subsistence, 
We shall hope for an opportuni^' of entering into a detailed dis- 
enssioB of {this in a frituiie in the mean time we 

caiii^ ibut express our wish diat ayme portion of the unmeose 
addition to die numbers in the metropb% pquld be diy^Jted fp 
the iM'oyinchil towi^, pmficNdaiiy as it appears demoustraUe, tlmt 
the mmineFce and manufactures of ^lue of thein have 9u;ffer,e^ 
in nropp^tipp tp d;e ovwi'srn>va pf 

llpw the alfihongli .we do not think that coidiusive reg-* 
sons can Ik; .sbeym agaifist a further in9dc^te jj^rease of 
mvmy., y^t 4v M 40 w m w wqj? 

of 4Bash«paymapts it^dhe Sai^, m & 
cient jeontroul should be estaMidied by Fartiament, both over the 
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Bank of England, and private bankers issuing notes*;— arid that 
the amount of all their issues should be accurately ascertained from 
time to time, and ^id before the public : so that nothing uncer- 
tain or concealed may give ground for exaggerated statements, or 
unfounded calculations, on so delicate and important a subject f;. 
It would then (as it ought) be open to fair discussion upon ascer^ 
tained grounds, witliin what, if any/ limits an extensive and ra- 
pidly increasing paper currency is desirable, even although it be 
the representative and the circulator of a corresponding increase of 
capital and commodities, of actual industry and labour. That the 
increase of these effects is in itself desirable, there can be no doubt; 
but it is possible that doubts may be entertained whether certain 
limits do nol exist, beyond which even thc^se advantages, when 
supported hy paper currency, may be more than counterbalanced 
by the attendant risk. The farther those limits extend, while pa- 
per is of the nature of a legal tender, the greater will the difficulty 
be wlien the iime arrives, to restore the great desideratum, viz. 
specie as the foundation of our currency ; and the more frequently 
will it be necessary to bolster up public credit upon sudden emer- 
gencies exciting a run upon the issuers of paper. Moreover when 
we see the proportion which the increase of luxuries, and conve- 
nieucies affording no solid or permanent benefit, already bears to 
that of the agricultural or other {H^rmanent improvements, which 
will continue and be available to our real comfort and happiness 
even should paper currency cease to circulate, — w^e may be dis- 
posed still more to doubt the expediency of a further rapidly in- 
creasing ratio in the facilities afforded to an indefinite progress in 
the same career. 

We have now^ given our opinion upon the whole of this most 
important question, formed, as we solemnly declare, upon an un- 
biassed consideration of the several arguments advanced upon 


* We would also submit, whether justice and a fair analog' with the rest of 
our laws do not make it c;:ipe0.ient to pass an Act, rendering such bankers, as 
shall convert to their own use securittes deposited with them for safe custody oi 
convenience, guilty of felony. 

t We do not presume to give a positive pinion on the expediency of claim* 
ing for tlie public a participation in the pronts arising from the substitution of 
paper currency for specie. On^c one bandit is clear, that when events aris* 
mg out of the state of public affairs have thrown immense profits, (made as it 
w^re on the public account,) into the hands of» private individuals, without any 
increased indnstry or capital on their part, the public may fairly demand a di- 
rect share in the profits. « On the other hand it may be well donbted how far a 
large participation by the public would give it so great an interest in the conti- 
nuftice of paper currei^, as to produce a danger that it would in the end become 
paper mmep issued on the authority of the state. 
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both sides. If we have been hast>, or misinformed on any point, 
we shall be unfeignedly thankful to those who will point out our 
error, and future publications on the subject will, no doubt, give 
us an opportunity of revising and correcting t^eni. We are sorry, 
for our readers’ sake, that we have not been able to compress this 
article into a compass that would have created a snjalJer de* 
mand upon their patience. • But we w ill venture to predict, that 
the more the subject is discussed with a view to practice^ the 
more generally will some such opinions as we have advanced be 
received and acted upon. 

Since this article has been prepared for the press, a pamphlet 
by Mr. Ricardo, which he entitles a Reply’’ to Mr. Bosanquet’s 
Practical Observations, has been put into our haud&. If it had 
been published sooner, we should of course have given our opi- 
nion upon the degree of force which we think due to those parts 
which bear upon the particular points we have treated as essential 
to our argument. All we can do now, liowevei:, is to express 
our finn conviction that the results which we have ventured to 
draw from the whole discussion arc in no degree weakened by Mr. 
Ricardo’s work. It is possible that on some intricate points re- 
lating to the foreign exchange Mr. Ricardo may be right. Wo 
believe those points are very imperfectly understood even by expe- 
rienced merchants ; and Mr. Bosanquet will no doubt make his 
observations upoti them. But upon the main questions relating 
to the depreciation of our currency, the issues of bank paper, the 
balance of payments, excessive circulation, and the export of bul- 
lion, we think Mr. Ricardo’s Reply” extremely unsatisfactory : 
and should the question not be set at rtist before our next number, 
we shall perhaps state the grounds of that opinion. 


1 
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A«'f. ill. The Speech rf John Leach^ Esq. M. P. in the 
Cmmiittee of iJie whole House, upon the State of the Nation, 
^on Monday Dec. ^1, 1810, upon the Question of Limitations 
to the Royal Authority in the Hands of the Regent. — Ridge- 
*wiy, 1811. 

TThe Speech of the Right Hon. Lorf GremUle, m the House 
of ComynoTts, Jan. 16, 1789, on the proposed Regency Bill. 
— Stockdale, 1811. 

Hjghly interesting and imporUDt as is the subject of the above- 
mentioned publications, it may be thou^t extraordinary tlmt it 
should have occasioned so little employment for the pf«s$. Tbe 
fact however is, that there are few persons' within the compass 
df whose talents and knowledge the materials for a suitable dis^ 
cussioii of it are to be found. Statute law is silent upon it : 
there is, as Mr. Leach observes, no text writer by wbom il baa 
been treated, ind the authority of the precedents which ba\'e 
bean applied to it is too indecisive to be satisfactory; inasauucli 
as these of different periods are by no means oonsistenit with 
each other, and those upon whioh the chief stress appears to be 
laid occurred at times, and under circumstances, w hidi material] jr 
reduce the w'eight and influence to which they would othei wise 
be entitled. But with reference t3 one side of the question 
ffiere is no cause for regret. An exposition of the principles 
upon which the proceedings of parliament weic fotunded iu 
17B8-9, Sind a defence of me measure then in agitation, w^re 
stdimitted, in the speech before us, to the House of Coninmns^ 
and afterwards to the public, by Mr. Grenville, (now jU>rd 
Grenville,) with a perspicuity and a force of reasoning which we 
believe w'ere never surpassed. This masterly composition em- 
braces the whole of the subject ; and we venture to •affirm, that 
a more useful record of sentiments delivered in parliament was 
never presented to the public. We should have thought, that 
the doctrines it lays dow n and the arguments by which they are 
established would have carried conviction to every niiiid ; but 
we cannot suppress our astonishment on finding that tliey ap- 
pear, from recent circumstances, to have lost a part of their in* 
fluence on that of the nobl^lord himself. 

The ground taken by Mr* Leach in December last, on the 
other, side of the question, was far more circumscribed: his 
speech was, however, strictly applied to the question immediately 
l^ore the House of Commons. It consists of a clear and 
Ic^al argument; purpose of which is, to disprove the right 
and the expediency of imposing limitations on the royal antho* 
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rity m the hands of the Regent. To some of the leading pas* 
sages in this speech we shall hereafter have occasion to refer. 

"Hie most striking instances of the resourtes possessed by tba 
free constitution of this country for meeting extraordinary exi* 
gencies are to be found at the periods of Restoration, the 
lievolatiofi, and of his Maj^ty’s indisposition in the year 1788-9, 
and on the present melancholy occasion. In each instance the 
agency of an elKcient and legitimate authority has been called 
forth. 

1 o this authority a monstrous claim of right, justly described 
by Mr. Pitt as treason to the constitution, was indeed opposed 
in the year 1788 ; but it was instantly crushed by the weight of 
that incontestable principle so justly stated by Mr. Grenville, 
that no right can be claimed or exercised as against the 
people, except those only which have been given by positive 
laws ap|>Garing on the face of our statute book, or proved by 
immemorial and uninterrupted usage ; and that miatever power 
or authority has not been so conferred still resides with the peo* 
pie, to be exercised by them through the channel of tlieir lawful, 
full, ami free representatives.'’ 

The rights of the people and the authority of parliament were 
accordingly recognized and acted upon at that memorable period ; 
and we then saw, as we have recently seen, the constitution of 
this country deriving additional strength and security from the 
opportunity of asserting and applying principles, on which its 
freedom and stability must essentially depend. 

With res}>ect to the mode of exercising the right and of dis- 
charging the duty which thus devolved upon the two houses of 
parliament, we confess that the first bias of our minds was to- 
wards* a summary proceeding by address to his Royal Highness 
the Prince erf Wales; but »• very little reflection convinced us 
of our error. Such a proceeding, if directed to the object of 
appointing a Regent for the purpose of opening parliament, 
w'ould not have obviated the objections made to that which was 
actually adopted : an addvtkmal step would indeed have been in* 
terpos^, and, as we humbly conceive, most unnecessarily and 
improperly : but the indispen.sHble act of affixing the great seal 
in the King's name to tlie eommissiomw’oiild still have l^en per-r 
formed by the same authority, viz. that of the two Houses of 
Parliameot. • • 

Some i^sons were, however, of opinion^ that in the addresi 
to the Prince, his roysdhi^iness should be solicited to assume 
the office of Regent, not merely to open parikment, but for tite 
purpose of exercising at once other functions of toyafty. We 
venture to ask other functions of royalty ? * Gould it be iti- 
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tended ihus to transfer all the prerogatives of the crown ? If 
not, which were to be granted, and which withheld? If ail were 
to be granted, where would have been that security for the care 
of his majesty’s sacred j)erson during his indisposition, and for 
the resumption of his royal authority upon his recovery, which 
the two houses were bound to provi^le? If, on the other hand, 
some of the prerogatives were to be w ithlield, how' could the 
reservations have been so described and detailed in an address, 
as to afford a certainty of their being constantly and strictly ob- 
served ? 7'he parliament which had agreed to the address might 
be dissolved: new circumslaiices iniglit furnish occasional pre- 
tences for deviation to the advisers of the regent : we say the 
advisers of the regent, because the personal character of his 
royal highness ought not to be brought into this view- of the 
subject: though we desire to be understood as entertaining tow^ards 
that illustrious personage all the reverence that is so peculiarly 
due, not only to his high station, but to his princely qualities and 
virtues. But we have dwelt loo long on the consequences to 
be apprehended from such a proceeding; as \\v presume to deny 
the right or the power, (whilst then* is a monaicli upon liie 
throne,) of constituting by an address of the two houses such an 
authority as that in question. 

The step to be taken in J7B8-9) ^ud on the more rec(^nl oc - 
casion, w as not to restore nor to elect a King, but to supply a 
defect in the moral capacity of the sovereign, whose claims upon 
our allegiance were in no degree impaired by the calamity with 
which he was afflicted. It has, therefore, been contended, and, 
as we conceive, unanswerably, that such a defect could be sup- 
plied in no other inode than by bill, to which tin? royal assent 
must be given before it could possess the authority of law; and, 
as Mr. Grenville has observed, tlie signification ^of the royal 
assent by the great seal, being that organ through which the 
authority of the? crown speaks in the most solemn and authentic 
manner, is not a point of form only, but follows as a ncH:essary 
consequence from some of the most important principles of tlic^ 
constitution, which could not be neglected without great and 
manifest danger.*’ 

On the question of thf? right of suspending the exercise of 
some of the royal functioas, Mr. Ix^ach displays considerable 
knowledge and ingenuity; but we cwifess that the weight of ar- 
gument appears to ys to be decidedly with Mr. Grenville, llie 
latter confidently affirms the right; the former no less confidently 
dSbies it. Mr. Grenville takes his stand upon the principle 
maintained and declared by the two houses in their joint resolu- 
tions—" That their right to act in this instance in a legislative 
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capacity b<*ing created by the necessity of the case alone, was 
al ‘50 Hniitecl by that necessity.” This jyrinciple is admitted by 
Mr. Leach, though h<i gives it a different, a dextrous, hut, as we 
pi'esiime to think, not a just application. “ The defect,” he 
ohstjrvcjs, “ is in the moral capacity of the King; in the will to 
do acts requiring personal interference. '^Fliis w ill then is to be 
supplied; some represeiitattve of the royal will is to be ap]K>int- 
ed to act for tht^ King, and in his name, in matters requiring his 
personal interference. *^0118 is the extent of the necessity ; and 
that royal will once supplied in the person of the prince as regent, 
die defect is cured and the moiiarcliy entire, llie right created 
by necessity is limited by necessity, and here ends the right and 
duty of the two houses.” • 

He also cites and argues upon the ftwv precedents to be found 
in our history, and concludes his observations upon them with 
lhes(.* words. “ I presume to say that this right is not found in 
the common law of paiiianient; is supported h\; no authority ; 
and is rtq>cll( d by all siuii authority as there is upon the subject: 
and \vhat(?ver olyeclion may be made to the times and circum- 
stances in which |>aiticulur precedents occurred, yet the general 
conclusion is, that in no times, nor under any tirciiiiistances, have 
the two houses of paiiiament ever assumed the right now 
claimed.” 

Mr. (irenvillc, on tin' contrary, as.seris, that the principle of 
limiting the power of a regency, with a view to the future se- 
curity of the sovereign, has been felt and acted upon in every 
case w'hicli has hitherto occurred, and is almost coeval with the 
constitution of the monarchy itself, llie mode of restriction 
has, indeed, been usually different from that w hicli is now' pro- 
posed. The whole powers of the Crow^i have for tlie most part 
been calledjnto ac tion, though I believe it might be shewn that 
tins has not always been the case; but they have not been given 
to any one subject.” 

It is, indeed, admitted by Mr. Leach, that in no instance have 
the tw o houses given to a sole regent the whole royal authority, 
ITie option must therefore be between a Regent limited in the 
extent of his authority, or controuled in the exercise of it. For, 
as has been observed by Mr, Grenville, “ it cannot be a just 
conclusion to say, that because oiTr ancestors committed the 
whole authority of a king into the hands of a regjent, controuled 
and fettered by a fixed and permanent council, it is proper for^us 
to delegate the same power to a single p 6 ^soii, unrestrained by 
any similar check.” We, however, concu*^ entirely in the opi- 
niou, that it is far more agreeable to the true spirit of the British 
constitution, that “ whatever degree of political authority is fit 
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under stny given circumstances to be exercised^for the purposes 
of executive government^ should be exercised by a single person ; 
and that wherever any just ground of danger is found to exist, it 
shouM l>e guarded against (if possible) by limiting the extent of 
the power so exercised, rather than by dividing amongst many 
what cannot with propriety be entrusted to one/’ 

, On die ground of expediency Mr. Leach asks, “ To what 
end are dignities and prerogatives given to the crown ?*— Is it as 
3 general proposition expedtent, that whenever the personal 
exercise of the royal audK)rity is for a time to be placed in 
other hands, some of its functions and prerogatives shouki be 
suspended r that in the hands of a Regent the public should lose 
the benefit of some means of good government, which in the 
liands of a king must be intended to be necessary for the public 
service These questions we would answer in the language of 
Mr. Grenville, It is by no means a just conclusion, either 
from the theory or practice of the British constitution, or from 
any general principles of government, that the same powers 
w^hich may be entrusted with propriety to the permanent autho* 
rity of a king are equally fit to be committed to those hands 
which are to exercise the temporary and delegated functions of a 
Regent. The provisions w hich respect the pierogatives uf the 
crown in this country are adapted tee the ordinary course of an 
established government, and are calculated for a long continue- 
ance. But in the establishment of a regency the case is directly 
the reverse. We are to look, not to the general exigencies of 
government, but to those occasions which may probably arise 
during the period, for which the system so provided is intended 
to continue: and as for this reason there may frecjuently be 
much less ground to justify the grant of particular powers, so, 
OB the other hand, there will almost always in such a case be 
infinitely more temptation to abuse them.” 

On the slight degree of importance w hich Mr. l^ach appears 
to attach to tlie possible abuse by a regent of the prerogative 
of creating peers, we would remark, in the w^ords of Mr. Greiw 
ville, that of the powers of the crown this is the most 
liable to be abused under a delegated and temporary govern** 
nmit; and k is also that, from the abuse of w^hieb the most 
injurious cofisef|uei 3 ces wofild arise to the permanent interest 
of the sovereign.” 

Tor our own parts we have not a shddow of doubt of tlie right 
of parliament to restrain the temporary authority of the Regent 
ill tlfck manner as ^due regard to the pemanent authority of the 
iiNrirtiig& may be mought to require $ and we fairly ackqpW'* 
that Iboi^ we thiiib it far preferable that the powers 
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of a rej^'ciit shouKl be limited by parliament, than that he dbouM 
be liabie to be controttled in llie exercise of them by a counei}, 
we shoiakl deem the latter less exceptionable, (under such cif- 
ciiiiistances as those of the year 1789 and of Uie present time,) 
than the establishment of a regency in the hands of a single per- 
son, without any restriction or limitation whatever. 

The question of the household is one of extreme delicacy, and 
rloubtless one of no inconsiderable difficulty : but we cannot 
avoid thinking, that a somewhat exaggerated view has been taken 
of the splendour atrd digrtity, as well as of the power and the 
patronage, which ought to belong to a regent during the period 
when the incapacity of the sovereign is considered as temporary, 
and likely to b(>! of short duration. The same considerations 
which render it unfit that the care of the royal person should be 
given to a regent appear to make it also improper that he 
should possess the patronage of the household. Both should 
unquestionably be under the sanie superin tendance and direction. 
But any proposition to reduce the King’s establishment at such 
a moment wwild^ surely, as Mr. Grenville observes, be repug- 
nant to the feelings of a generous people, and If we look to 
that happy period to which oitr w-fsbt’s and our hopes arc turned, 
what a picture must then present itself! Let m, if we can, 
imagine wliat must be Ais fe'elings in such a moment as that, 
when he is told that his parliament has availed itself wkh eager** 
ness and avidity even of the shortest interval, to new model the 
offices attendant on his |jerson, and by a miserable feconomy to 
degrade their sovereign from those circtimsiances of splcifdonr 
which !)i)loTig to the j ank in which he was born, and to the station 
which be still occupies ?” 

If these sentiments were just twenty years ago, arc tliey less 
so at this tinie ? Have tlw events of that interval taught us that 
it is decent or wise to place <nir Sovereign in the shade ? or can 
tliey have weakened his claims upon the respect, affection, and 
gratitude of his people ? 

We now takfe our leave of this most interesting subject. The 
substance of the argument is, w’C are folfy aware, exlfausted 
the comprehensive and powerful speech to which our attention 
has been particularly directed. Should we how^ever succeed in 
conveying to, or con^irnfiing in afty mifida the feeHnga and 
opiftidhs With which out owh are deeply impressed, dur wishes 
will be gratified and our expectations surpassccL But if tie 
shouk) evett be so fortunate as to excitO a stronger and rOere 
general sense thkrt WaS before e^rtettatioed impottanc^ of 

the gubjeet itself, and induce those who may notice this article^ 
and who were before with ike sjpeeeh #f Mr. Orew 
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ville, to read, reflect upon, and digest it, we shall have con- 
tributed to the diflf’usion of sound constitutional principles, and 
shall have accomplished our object and attained our reward. 


Art. IV. Vcrifage de Dtcouveries atis Ter res Aiistrales^ execute 
; par ordre de sa Majeste VEmpereur et Roi, sur ks Corvettes 
le Geographer Ic Naturalisfe, el la Goelctte Ic Casuarimi^ per- 
dant ics Amiccs 1800, 1801, 18012, 1803, 1804. Public par 

Decret Imperial sous le Ministere de M, <k Champagny^ et 
redige par M. F. Peron, Natiiraliste, &c. &-c. T.'oine I. 
Paris, ISOf. 

Xn June 1800, se\eral months before Mr. Pitt resigned the si- 
tuation of [>i line minister to Mr. Addington, and when Lord 
Spencer u as ay lie head of the Admiralty, passports were granted 
at the request of the French government to le Geographe ’’ of 80 
guns, and “ le Naturaliste,^^ two strong gaban'es (a large kind of 
transport) which that govemineiit had appointed for u voyage of 
discovery to tlie coasts of Australia. The nature of tliese pass- 
ports was to place Captains Baudin and Hamelin, llie two com- 
manders, with their vessels and crews, in safety from all hostile 
attack, and to entitle them to a favourable reception and neces- 
sary accommodation at any of the Britisli establishments where 
they might have occasion to put in. This permission has been 
much found fault w ith, and our*^oorf matured minister has been 
not a little ridiculed for omitting to inquire further into Captain 
IVrUidin’s (the commodore’s) instructions before the general pass- 
ports w’ero granted. 

Now, tb;sjay nothing of the absurdity of supposing, that any 
iiicjiiiry on llie part of the Admiralty would have induced the 
French to disclose such instructions as might interfere with the 
indulgence they requested; we confess our opinion to be, that 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Spencer, (although w^e never hearrl that they 
were ministers remarkable ^oY good nature towards the French,) 


* See Quarterly Reviewt Ko. 7. 42. where a strange mistake is made in sup- 

posing that Mr. Addington was minister in June, 1800. We beg pardon fornotic- 
ingyihis mistake so pointedly, which we certainly. should not have done, were it not 
that we arc a little shocked at the use that is attempted to be made of it. It must, 
however, be observed, thatnhe mistake is briefly noticed in the following number 
under the head erra/a, where it is stated, that the word {after) was intended to be 
vndflbt {Itfore) as it stands in the first line of this article. The review, therefore, 
Ml in contemplation to charge Mr. Pill and Lard Spencer with all the W.amc 
a?!^ ^t'^cod nature imputed to the act in question. 
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ncied on tliis occasion with that liberality and duo recjard to tlie 
interests of sciem;e which are becomiiij^ in the govennnent of a 
great and enlightened nation. And we have^good reason to be- 
lieve that they so acted, (not without inquiry as is alleged^ bwt 
upon a due consideration of the French commodore’s instruc- 
tions, which were submitted to them, such as ii;i y are detailed in 
the w ork before us, and siifh as the French cojurnanders in fact 
adhered to, as strictly as the nature of the chances to which they 
wore exposfid would admit. VVe will presently state the grounds 
of this opinion. In the mean time it may be observed, that if the 
French govemment has made a villanous use of this liberality, 
or ail ungrateful return for it, there may he gooil cause for re- 
fusing a similar indulgence in future. Butwc think ^he following 
I'oasons conclusive as to the claim they had upon us for compliance 
in the present instance ; and we feel peculiar pleasure in laying 
the detail before our readers. 

Compared with the conduct of the present V*’cnch govern- 
ment towards Captain Flinders, which wc shall afterwards ex- 
pose, it exhibits a striking contrast of the public honour and hu- 
manity of tlie old and regular government of France, (and even 
of the small portion of those virtues which yet remained in the 
national <*ounciLs under the corrupting influence of the Conven- 
tion,) with the studied dereliclioii of principle, and absolute dis- 
regard of all the duties of honour, justice, and humanity, in 
wliich the modern dynasty affects to glory. (See Buonaparte’s 
reasoning with the Spanish deputies at Bayonne.) 

In the year 1779» upon the breaking out of the w^ar between 
I'raiK'c and England, wc are informed by the Marquis de Con- 
dorcet, that the liberal and enlightened mind of M. Turgot per- 
ceived liow honoiiralile it would be for the French nation, that 
the vessel of Captain Cook, then about to return to Europe 
from his third voyage, should be treated witli respect at sea. 

He composed a memorial, in which he proves that honour, 
reason, and even interest, dictated this act of respect for hu- 
manity; and it was in consequence of this memorial, the author 
of wdiich was unknown during his life, that tlie following circu- 
lar letter was wTitlen by M. Sartine, secretaiy of the marine in 
France, and sent to all commanders of French ships.” The 
rescript was dated on the 19th of March, 1779, and ran thus.— 

Captain Cook, who sailed from Plymouth in July, 1776, on 
board the Resolution, in’ company with the Discovery, Captain 
Clerke, in order to make researches on die coasts, islands, and 
seas of Japan and California, being on the^Doint of returning to 
Europe, and such discoveries being of general utility to all na- 
tions; it is the king’s pleasure that Captain Cook shall be treated 
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as a coimnaDder of a neutral and allied power, and that all cap« 
tains of anmted vessels, &,c. who may meet that famous navigator 
shall make him acquainted with the king’s orders on this behalf; 
but at the same time let him know, that on his part he must 
refrain from all hostilities.” 

It is said, imioed, that this idea of M. Turgot’s originated with 
Dr. riaiikliii, then American mkii^er at Paris, who issued a 
aimtiar order to the ships of his nation, dated at Passy, near 
Pans, ten dayvS before that of M. Sartine. Put whether this be 
so or not, apprehend that the fact itself, which is indisput* 
able, established an undeniable claim upon the liberality of the 
British goveriiiiient to grant, at least, a return of similar indul- 
gence to t\vo*Frcn( h ships. 

Again, a note in p. 378 of the voyage before us records an- 
other debt of this kind, under which the French government had 
placed us. 1 1 runs thus, Even in a time when every principle 
of honour amh justice was forgotten or overlooked in France, 
the ^National Convention decreed that the vessels of Vancouver 
should be respected, and that every assistance of which they 
might stand m need should be liberally aftordeil to them.” I'his 
fact is also, confirmed by the testimony of Vancouver himself, 
who mentions it in bis able and scientific work, tow ards the end, 
as we think, of tlie third volume. # 

But even were these facts not upon record, we apprehend that 
it would have been a paltry and contracted policy, altogetlier un- 
worthy of a great and cniiglrtcTied nation like Great llritain, to 
be so far influenced by a dread of the naval and colonial rircality 
of France, as to preclude her from entering the lists of fair com- 
petition in making discoveries for tfie benefit of mankitid. Surely 
-the polky and morality of nations had not suffered so complete 
a revolution in the twenty yemrs preceding 1800, that what it 
was generous, honourable, man^, md politic, for France to do 
in 1779> should be dupery, imbtHrility, and impolicy, when per- 
formed by England in 1800. Nor were Mr. Pitt and larrd 
Spencer very worthy of reproach in not supposing, w ithout proof, 
tl^t the first consul in this last year would surpass even the 
tional Convention of 1794 in disregard of public principle. 

For ow own parts, we should sincerely rejoice that the attend 
tkn of France was turned to these distant objects, being con- 
vinced that they arc so many guarantees for her good behaviour 
diiling peace, and so mucli subtraeted'from her exclusive atten- 
lioB to Continental pdlifics. Bist wt fear that the tyrant of E«- 
»opg' kaa no such ^ws at pr^nt: nor shodM wc be much 
^raid of Us taicceaB if he had^ We have reason, indeed, tohe- 
lievn that the eolith Anstraliai is not so dangerous as 
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Fj-eiicli exaggeration represents it; neither the JVestmi Port aor 
what tlujy •pretend to call Port Champagny otFering any particular 
danger to approaching navigators. But great obstacles to a suc- 
ci;s.-iul colonization of either of these places* are to be found in 
tlie soil of the surrounding countries, the general sterility of 
which could only be* compensated by such a commerce as it 
w ould take ages to establisb in those remote regions. 

TIjc insinuation that the Western i t arbour at the extremity of 
Bass’s Straits is the spot fixed on by die I'rcaiich govermiiK^ctt 

for the establishmeiit of an Australian Pondicherry*' appears 
evidently hyperbolical ; because even M, Peron, ready as be is 
to lay claim to othei* men’s diacMiveries, plaudy ack:m>wdedg€S 
dlls to belong to England ; and aUhiMigh he ad^iu^ its advan- 
tages, he does not even pretend to uiore on bfiiaif of the Freuch 
expedition tlian their having verified fojmer discoveries and 
corrected a few errors. Moreover it appeal's in p. 326‘, that 
M. Peron, (wdio, whatever the view s of his govenjipent might he^ 
of course had his eye directed to a French seillomeiit on what 
he is pleased to terra his newly dpicovereil coasiy) points out tlie 
port denominates Champagny,” in the gulf he calls Bona^ 
parte,” and which be claims as a Freuch discovery, as die most 
favotued spot of the Terre Napolison. An excellent port and fine 
anchorage, surrounded by land of a moderate elevation, fei tile, 
well wooded, ajid |wdiat is uncoixunoii on these coasts) plentifully 
supplied wdtii freedi water, render k (us he says^ but not n idi per- 
fect accuaacy,) a jilace of tlu’i bighes»t iiii|;iortaiice, and one of 
wliich it may be alfinned without fear of contradiction, that of 
all the points of this coast, it fe the most eligible for the settlement 

an European colony'* p. 326. 

It is necessary here to observe, that tliis gulf and poll is some 
degrees west of tlie Great W estern IIaHI>oar, and unqm^aticuiably 
within die line of Captain Flindei^’s (bscoveries ; cousequently 
diat the French have no sort of claim to it on the scene of 
priority of investigation. Hhus much £ox the policy of the per- 
mission granted to the tw^o ships. 

That Mr. Pitt and Lord Spencer did not grant it without in- 
quiry as to dieir destination appears from the following cii'cum- 
stances. We know from good sources of information, diat the 
plan of Captain Flinders’s voyage wiu? laid itnd die investigator 
connnissioiiied a memth before those ministers w ent out of ofiice^ 
and had not die delay of C^'itaiii Flinders’s passport, and perhaps 
of some odser circmnslances, kept him in Inland, he wns I'eady 
to sail and would have sailed in March or 1801 ; and in 
probability would ha\^ completed the innesiagationof the whole 
tinvisited part of the south coast of Australia before die French 
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had seen any part of it. 1 1 is moreover upon record, that in 
July 1801, M'hen Mr. Addington avus really first lord of the 
treasury, and Lord St. Vincent at the head of the admiralty, and 
as soon as the necessary arrangements upon taking possession of 
the governnuMit would afford time for eonipletiiig the prejjiira- 
tions already hegmi, these last-moinioned ministers were good - 
^Tiatured ehougli actually to dispatch Captain l^Jinders in tlie Invcs^ 
tigator sloop of w^ar, (as M. Peron stales,) pour rivaliser 
nous.” An object which that excellent and acti\e commander 
so effectually fulfilled, that before the French expedition entered 
upon its career of real discovery^ the English had forestalled it 
in 840 out of 900 leagues of coast which it proposed to investi- 
gate. We tiannot help observing, however, tliut tlie pretension 
that Captain Flinders was sent out to rival the french expeili- 
tion is a characteristic and ridiculous trait enough of national va- 
nity. Our readers need not to be informed, that no English navi- 
gator will be, likely to take a French one for his model, or Iv 
content with doing no more dian they have hitherto done. 

With respect to the real origin of this J'reuch e‘xj)edition, w ( 
think it quite clear that it is to be ascribc'd to the o^e^ w eening 
national vanity of the philosophers composing the Imjn iial 
Institute of Fraixa^, at whose exclusive suggestion it was under- 
taken ; and that a superabundant inolive^is to be found in the 
first paragraphs of the work before us. It is there oliserved, 
** that since scientific discoveries have been justly considered a ^ 
conferring the principal titi.k to the gloiy and prosperity of a 
peoplt!," (rather an odd phrase certainly,) “ a generous rivalily 
has existed in this career anioiig Uu? enlightened nations f>f 
tiiirope.” That the English s^avaiis, by the successive labours 
of Banks, Solander, Sparman, the two Fosters, Andersoii, Col- 
lins, &c. were about to bear away the palm of glory ; therefore 
the national honour of France, and the progress it had nuule in 
the sciences, imperiously called for an expedition of discovery to 
the countries of Australia. And the French Institute thought 
it their bounden duty to propose the object to their govern- 
ment. 

If any thing in addition to this clear exposition of the view:^ 
of the Institute were necessary' to prove what was the chief 
object of the voyage, we*think that the following plan, traced 
out by the French goverinneiit to the navigators, will amply 
Supply it. Nor do we suppose it 'possible that our inhiistrv, 
(if this plan was submitted to it, as we have no doubt it was,) 
i^uld^faavc hesi^ed to grant its licence and protection to 
tbe ships, under the circumstances of previous obligation just 
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According to this plan, wo were to have touched at the Isle of 
T'rance, there to have taken a third vessel smaller than our own. We. 
were then ordered to proceed towards the southern extremity of 
Diemen’s land, to double the South Cape, and visit d’Entrecasteaux’s 
channel in all its parts. We were to explore and ascend as far as 
possible all the rivers in this part of Diemen’s land, to reconnoitre 
all the eastern coast of this great island, to penetrate into Bass’s 
straights^ through those of Banks, and fix witii precision the places 
for entrance and departure in the first of these straights. We were 
then instructed to domplete the examination of the Hunter isles ; and 
making the south-east coast of New Holland, to proceed along it to 
the point where the admiral d’Entrecasteaux had stopped ; to pene- 
trate behind the isles of St. Peter and St. Francis, and examine that 
portion of the continent which is concealed them ; where was 
supposed to exist a straight, which from this point would communis 
cate with the head of the great gulf of Carpentaria, and which, con- 
sequently, would have been found to divide New Holland into two 
large islands nearly equal. 

** This part of our business being terminated*, we were to have re- 
connoitred the cape Leuwin, and the portion of unknown coast to- 
wards the north of that point, Tenfywg the principal positions of the 
land of Leuwin, as well as those of Edels and Endracht,. which had 
been but imperfectly examined by the oldest navigators, and the 
geography of which was consequently liable to all the imperfections 
belonging to the methods and instruments of their time. We were 
next to have ascended the river of Swans as far as it should be practi- 
cable; to lay down an accurate chart oft he isle Ilottnest and the coast 
in its vicinity ; to visit the formidable Abrolhos, so fatal to Pelsar ; to 
complete the investigation of the great bay of Sharks; to verify vari- 
ous stations on De Witt’s land and along the rest of the north-w est 
coast, particularly about the entrance of King William’s river, and 
the islands of Rosemary, &c. At length we.were to terminate this 
long first campaign at the north-west cape of New Holland. From 
this point making sail for the Moluccas, we were to have wintered at 
Timor or Amboyna. , The following year we were to have proceed- 
ed from one or the odier of these islands, and passing to the north 
of Ceram, we were ordered to make the south-west coast of New 
Guinea, to investigate it as far as the point at which Cook had stop- 
ped, behind which there was supposed to be a straight, dividing New 
Guinea into several islands; then returning towards the Endeavour 
straights, we were to have made the eastern point of the great gulf of 
Carpentaria, to have entered it« and reconnoitred its principal sta- 
tions, to have fixed the position of the several islands which are mark- 
ed upon the old maps* and visited the mouths of that numbei^ of sup- 
posed rivers which overcharge the ancient plans of this gulf, into 
which no navigator had penetrated for So long a time. Then coast- 
ing along Amheim’s land and North Dien^en’s land, we wers to have 
^nished this second campaign at the same north-west cape where the 
fijrst would have been ended. Then traversing the Indian ocean, and 
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fixing .the yet luteert&dn longitude of the Trial rodus» we had ordera 
to touch a second time at the Isle of France^; from thence in our 
passage back to £arope, calculated for the spring Of 1609 » the in- 
vestigation of a portion of tlie eastern coaist of Africa, upon which 
there yet remained some geographical uncertainties, would have 
usefully terminated the course of our extensive labours/* 

The result of the whole expedition was expected to be, " the 
exammation of above J>ve thousand leegnes of coast, either 
wholly unknown, or very imperfect^ explored before/* coasts 
so inhospitable, that the destruedon or immincmt danger of aH 
preceding navigators held out a dreadful warning to the present 
adventurers, Hie history of the dangers We incurred (says 
M. P6r6a^will best shew the whole extent of the difficulties we 
had to encounter, and the loss of Captain Fhnders’s two ships 
sent Out by the English government to emulate oiir proceedings, 
furnish but too deplorable a proof of them. Nevertheless the 
geographical portion of our labours is not tlie less interesting, 
and doubtless it will be easy for me to prove, by the detail of 
our operations in this department, how honourable they are for 
the French marine/* (P, 8.) 

The singular modesty of this avou al makes us feel the less 
regret at the necessity which our sense of impartiality will lay 
us under completely to destroy the foundation all this vain 
boasting, and to show from the indisputable authority of iacts, 
that the only original researches made in this voyage, of which 
any honourable mention can be made, are confined to about 
sixty leagues of coast, instead of five thousand ; and that very 
disKomurahle measures indeed were bad recourse to, in order lo 
procure a colourable . title to a more extended fulfilment of these 
magnificent promises. 

In using this strong language, we beg leave to make an ex* 
ception in favour of M. P6ron personal^. We understand 
that he is ^low no more; bij|t those who knew Irim in his life- 
time thought well of him; vai&dUiywance made for a large shat^e 
of French believed him to be aji amiable man, — and 

had a good opinion of his talents, and bis zeal for the progress of 
science. W^e are persuaded,, therefore, that in the unjiisti* 
fi^lo encroachments made upqii Captain Flmders*8 discove- 
ries, the tyrminizing iidhience of the French government had 
the principal, if not die whole share. .On tl^ese accounts 
we beg to be understood, (as well in the precodtng observa- 

— - -■ ^ 

* TV mth is |«s wH! appeaf^n a lubseqtsehr pan of thb atrkild), that Gaptsth 
Flitiden;l08it oo^hip^ investigator was cohdaMaiedaBcl left at iRiirt Jaduon* 

and he a in the whm the sad. the Cate, a ittei"- 

rhaat ship eVemiViyiiig her, were lost. 
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tions, as in any other inculpatory remarks which we may 
think it our duty to make,) not to impute the whole blame to 
M. Peron personally, but to apply the great odium to his go- 
vernment, where we believe it to be abundantly merited. 

We shall now proceed to notice the voyage itself, as detailed 
in the work before us ; and in order that our attention may not 
be often withdrawn in the sequel from the geographical and de- 
scriptive parts, we shall previously notice some of the results 
in the department of natural history, or, as that learned body 
the Imperial Institute are pleased to express themselves, ** the 
objects of aoology and anthropology.” 

llie report made to the emperor by the Insytiite, imme- 
diately upon the return of M. Peron to hVance, states, that 
Messieurs Peron and Le Sueur had collected and arranged more 
than lOO.OCK) specimens of large and small animals: and as Cook 
only furnished ‘ioO, and Carteret, Wallis, Furneaux, Meares, 
and Vancouver, collectively not so many, it follows (“ il en re- 
sulte”) that Messrs. l^Cron and Sueur have done more than 
all the modern navigators put together, lliese only attended to 
one or t\\ o favourite classes, whereas the French naturalists at- 
tended to ALL, and sous ce rapport de generality,” no work is 
to be compared with theirs. 

Now we really must admit that sous Ic rapport de gene- 
rality” M. Peron has far outstripped all competitors, if his pre- 
cious “ ensemble de grands caracteres” contain, as it is stated, 
besides 1(X),000 original observations and specimens in natural 
history, “ researches into the temperature of the sea at various 
depths, the })etrifactions of the sea, the physical strength of 
savages ascertained by a new instrument, the dynanometer, the 
phosphorescence of the sea, the dysentery of hot countries, the 
use of the betel, the peculiar formation of the Hottentot w'o- 
men,” (we do not hear that he imported a Hottentot Venus) 
and lastly, upon the health of persons navigating the ocean 
on which point he was so successfid, that of twenty-three phi- 
losophers exported from France on board these ships, three only 
returned^ safe to their native country. But so far as the truth of 
the pompous boast of new and improved arrangement, of accu- 
rate and scientific description, is to be estimated from this first 
volume, we feel bound to express an opinion, that the praise of 
being comprehensive has been sought very much at the expencr 
of those more important qualities. In truth, with the exception 
of the fanciful instrument the dynamometer, for ascertaining the 


• Twelve of them, as wc shall presently see, quitted the expedition at the Isle 
•f France* 
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relative force of the hands and loins of the difleront races ot 
men, in which much accuracy of detail is entirely thrown awayj 
and a disquisition concerning a new genus pyrosmnay there is not 
one description in the whole work tliat goes beyond an enter- 
tawing account. M. Peron’s mode de dcjscription,” so much 
praised by the Institute, is by far too loose and indefinite to ad- 
mit of a satisfactory comparison with the accurate investigation of 
naturalists of real science. 

The Geographe and the Naturalistc sailed from Havre on the 
19 th October, 1800, stored with all suits of provisions, and 
furnished with ‘‘a code of health of the greatest intiaCvSt, by JVJ. 
Keraudren, first ph}'sician i>f the I'lench mariiu:.” Instructions 
of this natui^ appear by no means siipc rfiuous, when we con- 
template the immense confusion of male rials lu aped on board 
these unh^rtunate vessels. The catalogue is so curious, and so 
characteristic of the useless parade and empty niagnificen<*e of 
the great naiion^' tliat our readers will not I nr ilisjilea.^ed to 
luu over tike cotnpleie list. 

“ Fibres of the invention of Schmidt, furnaces, handmills, stills, 
were put on board each vessel. 'J*he most distiiigui.shed artists of 
the capital had executed numerous instrumenrs of astronomy, phy- 
sics, meteorology, and geograpli}';— the necessary apparatus of tlic 
chemist, of the painters, and draughtsman curiously put tA> 
gether;— an extenshe library of the best w’orks on the wiarinc, 
astronomy, geography, physics, natural history, and voyages, ua.'-- 
iirepared for each ship. On the distant shores to which w e were 
bound existed an interesting and an unknown people. The first 
consul w'as desirous that we, as deputies from Europe to this un- 
known race, should appear among them as friends and benefactors. 
By his orders, therefore, animals of the most useful races were put 
on board the ships, a crowd of interesting trees and plants were em- 
barked for their benefit. We carried out to them the grains best 
adapted to the temperature of their climates, the instruments most 
necessary to man. Clothes also, and ornament'^ of every kind ; even 
the most singular and refined inventions of optics, c/icmis(rt/f and physics , 
were laid under contribution for their advantage, or merely for their 
pleasure (P. 9 , 10 .) 

La.st of all was embarked a person well known at Paris, called 
A-Sam, a Chiiiest?, and native of Canton. He had been taken 
prisoner on board an Engfish £ast-lndiamaii, by a French priva- 
\ger, and through various depots at length found his w^ay to Paris. 
The presence of a Chinese in the capital produced sensation 
enough to come to Ihe ears of the first consul ; this mo-- 

; A-baur\vas Jliappy and free, and every kind of aUention 
Waf lavished upon him during his residence at Paris.’’ He 
seems to have o<;cupied Uie same place in the amusemeiits of tlic 
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that liis excellency the Mirza Aboul Hassaii lield 
Tunong the natives of lx)ndon in the spring of 1810. At 
length the chief consul filled up the measure of his bounty, by 
ordering A-Sani to be restored to his country and his family, 
Klubarked on board our vessels, he received all the attentions due 
to an odiccr; and the administrators of the Isle of France receiv- 
ed orders to continue the same regards to him till they could 
procure for him a safe passage to China. Happy are the na- 
where such c.are is taken of unhappy foreigners — blessed h 
the sovereign uho conducts liimself in so generous and benefi- 
cent a manner!” (P. 11.) 

Jt is truly dreadful to reflect, that notwithstanding the filtrcs 
of Schmidt, and the various chemical apparatus, the want of 
water during the voyage was such as “ to oblige some of the 
crew to drink their own urine;” — that, notwillistanding the great 
precautions said to have been taken as to provisions, they were 
often delivered to the crew in a state so alKfmiiiably putrid, 
that the half-starved sailors threw ihein into the sea before the 
captain’s face, rather than swallow tiie disgusting morsels:’'-— 
'Diat, notwithstanding the haiidinills, iicc. the biscuit was in a 
slate so disgusting that it could not be eaten,” nor was any other 
fniitiactjous substitute provided in its place. When we state 
these* facts, it will surprise no one, that notwithstanding Mr. 
Keraudren’s instructions sanitaires,” and Mr.Pcron’s researches 
‘‘ dans riiygieiie navale,” the foulest and most putrid scorbutic 
ulcers In'oke out over the whole crew', which daily carried olf 
some individuals, and wdiicli left the ships on the most stormy 
coast of Australia, with a crew too feeble to put them about 
without piping all hands upon deck. 

^riie hardships they endured w<-re such as to excite sentiments 
of coni{mssion in the most savage hearts; yet so closely opposed 
to the above-inentioued parade of precaution, they assume an 
air of ridicule w hich even cruel suft'eriiigs, and death in its most 
hideous forms, are scarcely suflicient to counteract. 

We trust that wc shall not be accused of indulging in that 
national vanity which we have just been holding up to ridicule 
in the French, if we h€*re in a very few words entreat the reader 
to recal to his remembrance the afticiency of tlie precautions 
adopted by the immortal Cook, to secure the health of his sea- 
men, and the modesty with which he details them and their 
effects. Here, (as Sir John Pringle says in one of his dis- 
courses,) are no vain boastings of the empiric, tio^ ingenious ?»nd 
delusive theories of the dogmatist; but a concise, artless, and 
uncontested relation of the means under which, by divine favour, 
Captain Cook, with a company of 118 men, performed a voy- 
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age of three years and ten days throughout all the climates of 
the globe, from 52 degrees north, to 73 south, with the loss of 
only one man by sickness'" That the same plan is still followed 
by our modern navigators will appear in a future page of this 
article, where we have the pleasure of stating the condition of 
Captain Flinders's ship on its arrival at Port Jackson, after he 
had fully accomplished the objects of his expedition. Such are 
the different modes of doing business, and of relating it, in two 
countries situated within ten leagues of each other; such the 
effects of a distinction of national character, the causes of which 
it is more easy to be thankful for, than to explain. 

But if the gj and parade of preparation made by the French 
government was ill calculated for its professed object of pre- 
serving the health of the crews, and for facilitating the researches 
of the men of science, it was admirably adapted to excite atten- 
tion in France to the liberality and love of science of Buona- 

5 art6, and to funiish a splendid tirade for the pages of the 
loniteur. Tliese were probably some of the real objects of 
the preparations; and their effect in the meridian of France was 
at least as important in the eye of the g(»vermnent, as the bene- 
fits that might accrue in the more distant regions of Australia. 

An immense crowd covered the shores to witness the depar- 
ture of the vessels. Every spectator by f;brds and gestures ad- 
dressed to the adventurous navigators their parting wishes and 
benedictions They emulated one another in seeming to say 
(tons a Tenvi sembloient nous dire), Ah ! may ye, less unfortu- 
nate than Marion, Surville, St. Allouarn, La Perouse, and 
d’Eutrecasteaux, be one day restored to your country, and to 
the grateful caresses of your fellow citizens!” (Voyage, p. 12.) 

After encountering some rough weather in the channel, and 
coasting along the shores of Portugal, or as M. Peron more 
figuratively expresses it, of that Lusitania, whose happiness and 
fertility the elegant and feeling author of Telemach us so well knew 
how to celebrate, where we found iS\e purer air, the calmer seas, 
tlie softer and more wholesome temperature ^ all combining to re- 
mind us of the smiling pictures of Fenelon ;”-^they arrived on the 
first of November at the Canaries. After some amusing details 
upon tills ai’chipelago of islands, which shew their present state 
to be very far from meriting the appellation of the Fortunate 
Islands, bestowed upon them by the ancients, M. P^ron takes 
Ihe opportunity afforded by his local situation, to associate some 
Fnend sailors^ with the exploits of the Spaniards, who success- 
fully defended Teneriffe from the mad attempt of Sir Horatio 
j^eboii in 1796. Ilic history of the voyage then continues; on 
the i3th November they set sail, passed the line on the 12th De- 
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cember, doubled the Cape of Good Hope on the 3d February, 
1801, and arrived at the Isle of France on the 13th March, after 
a passage of 145 days. 

M. Peron accounts for the length of this passage by a train of 
argument that would be rather amusing to one of our East- 
India captains. It is indeed a curious specimen of the reason- 
ing of a man who does not understand the whole of his subject. 
He pompously describes, upon very good and very old authori- 
ties, what the greater part of masters of ships are now acquaint- 
ed with; but leaves untouched what they do not know, and would 
be very glad tp learn; that is, the best point at which to cross 
the equator, according to the season of year. As^ philosopher, 
M. F6ron should also have explained, that in the months of 
August, September, and October, when the Northern Africa 
has been thoroughly heated, the winds blow upon it nearly at 
right angles to the coast; and consequently thaj at that season 
an inner passage to St. Helena or to the Cape may be made 
more expeditiously than by crossing the equator between the 
longitude of 23® and £8®; which he lays down as invariably the 
best., M. Peron does not usually profess to be a seaman; and 
in this case he is really unfortunate both as a seaman and a phi- 
losopher. He closes live mortal pages upon this subject with 
the following remarks. “ In carrying on my researches I wish 
rather to point out than fully to discuss tlie merits of this new 
career; but the results which I have obtained from these first 
attempts appear to me of sufficient importance to be noticed, 
reserving all further details to other times and other publica- 
tions.’' (P. 31.) 

Then follow s the account of several meteorological and atmo- 
spherical phaenomena, which our limits do not permit us to 
enter into ; Also some observations on the temperature and phos- 
phorescence of the sea, and the different degrees of salt in its 
water under different degrees of latitude. We are then favour- 
ed wdth a curious and rather interesting section upon the zoo- 
phytes and nioluscae of the ocean ; which, by the way, appear to 
be the favourite objects of M. P^ron’s researches, contrary to 
the assertion of the Institute, \fho (as we have seen,) affect to 
distinguish him as the most unioersai observer of nature, giving 
no preference to any particular department. This section is 
illustrated by some explanatory plates, very well executed and 
neatly coloured. 

The navigators remained above a month a| the Isle of Fran^'e. 
It is described as a place, which, though subject to occasional 
and destructive storms, is, from the fertility of its soil and the 
^■egular temperature of its atmosphere, a delightful and happy 
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region. Attempts have been made there of late year . k to natiirix- 
lize many of the most useful productions of India and Australia, 
the teek-tree, the el6ve, the cinnamon, the cot ton-plant, the 
nutmeg, and twenty or thirty others, some of which will pro- 
bably never pass the bounds of the botanic garden of ihf 
governor. # 

M. Peron, however, is not perfectly accurate in this accotiut. 
In point of fact, the cotton-plant has long been a productive 
source of commerce to the inhabitants of the Isle of France. 
'Fhe cIo\ c is becoming so, and in liourbon it has for some years 
yielded a considerable revenue to the planters. The colo- 
nists of these* islands had long grotined under jlie despotic 
and restrictive government of the molht^r country, and of the 
satellites winch its master has sent to govern them. And they 
have now shewn their proper feelings, aiul exhibited an useful 
warning to every other government , by refusing to fight for llieir 
oppi essors, against those who will be disposed to encourage their 
industry and their commerce. 

On die ^6th April, 1801, the expedition sailed from the Isle of 
France, and bent its course towards New Holland, but^had 
scarcely cleared the port, when the commodore ordered the 
two crews, including passengers, to be puf upon short allow- 
ance; ‘‘sad prelude,^' says M. Peron, of the misfortunes 
v\hich overtook us iu the sequel.’^ 

On tlie ^37 til May they first descried the land of Nevv Holland, 
stretching, in the distance like a long dark cc)loiireil thread, a 
resemblance which M. Peron has been careful to preserve in the 
coloured profiles of the coast which are to be found in the first 
part of the alias, and wbich constitute the sole delineation of the 
coast to be found in his work. Tliey coasted the shore to Cape 
lAmw'in, on the south-west of the inontiuent, and fiiM landed in 
U Anse Depusch, which they found a little after they liud made 
that cape. "Hiey could not re^t satisfied with leaving Ca|>e L(*iiw iu 
in possession of its name, but applied to it that of “ Cap du 
Naturalistef’ an early instance of lliat noininatiug mania, w ith 
which we siiall see our sgavans posses.sed throughout the whole 
of their wonderful discoveries*, "^niey occasionally landed and 
collected specimens of nattiral history, which they replaced by 
putting into the ground at different spots wheat, barley, oats, 
pears, apples, and other European productions. In these excur- 
sions tliey met willu some of the natives, and such adventures 
agenrred, as are usually recited by the navigators of civilized 
isgtious unioug the savage tribes. jBut as they consist of little 
fear and distrust on one side, and ineffectual efforts to dissi- 
pate them on the otlier, they are not worth detailing. Hidden 
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J ot ks, shoals, ami sudden and violent Mjualls of nr>\v began 
to aiuioy the vessels, and at length, on the 18th .iriie, tliey en- 
countered a tremendous storm, which endangered tin n /aivty,arKl 
induced the commodore^ to steer nortluvurd tOAvards llie c 
tliut he iniglit get into latitudes calnuir and more genial,’' 

I'his was i[\i\jirstdeviatmniv<m\\m iustnictions, which direct- 
ed him to proceed in the cftntrai y direction along the south-west 
coast towards Van Dieinen's land: had he followed ihi.s course, 
he would certainly liave [ircceded Captain l'iinder.s in the dis- 
covery (»f the nn visited part of Australia, instead of following 
tlial commander, as the liench expedition did in the following 
year. ‘‘1lius ended/’ says M. Peron, “ our first investigation of 
tlie land of Leu win.” * 

"J'iiey coasted now for many days along a barren, flat, and in- 
hospitable coast, beset with dangerous rocks and islands. The 
philosopluns amused themselves during the passage with obser- 
vations upon sharks, sea-serpents, zoophytes, aiMl whales; and 
were spectators of a pitched battle by moonlight between a 
whale and a sword-lish, the result of w hicli was unfortunately 
w ithdiaw n from their observation b\ the immense arena (if wx^ 
max be allowed the term) which the activity and prodigious 
it'ups of the leviathan of the ocean occupied in the contest. 

'I'he whole of this coast of the land of liudraclit is absolutely 
w ilhout fresh water, a dcticiency which was partly supplied by 
distilling salt w ater iu the stills brought out for the use of the 
chemists of the expedition, A^: some compensation for this 
w ant tliey picked up many new specimens of natural liistorv, 
particularly on the island Bernier; among them were some rare 
vari(^ties of tlie kangaroo species, of which there is a good co- 
loured engraving. I'he author, in pursuit of these objects, of 
course cncoiiutcred hoiihj haiibrcadlh scapes, and w as once very 
near killed by a wave^ which drove him against a rock, “ convert 
tie blessures, ot de contusions, et iuonde de sang but he w as res- 
cued and soon restored tt» life and health “ pur les secours qiu; 
lui avoit moiuigos rafl’ection jivevoyante de ses compagnous, qui 
ajouterent a son atlendrissement ct a sa reconiioissance.” 

Before they arrived at the uovth-wxst coast, the Naturaliste 
parted company, and while the Geographe w as w aiting for her 
in the bay of Dumpier, slie encoimtered another violent storm, 
which drove her back to the isle Bernier. Here the commodore 
pitched two teuts and lay at anchor, in hopes of being joined by 
the Naturalisle; but finding these liopes Fruitless, he set sail 
apiu on the IStli July, and steering northward passed die tio- 
pic of Capricorn for the fourth time on the 15th, and arrived 
OH the C3d at the western extremity of De \Vitt’s land, after 
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Iraving, with characteristic vanity and ignorance, bestowed upon 
f;apcs and islands long since visited, and known by other names, 
the modern French appellations of Murat, Rivoli, &c. &c. 

We must here also take the liberty of remarking, that the 
French did not attempt to penetrate into the great opening"' 
which lies round the north-west cape, where Dampicr supposed 
that a straight may exist, dividing New Holland into islands. 
Tliis is one of the most remarkable points of that countiy with 
a view to the science of geography, and yet the French pass it 
without a single remark. Tliey say, however, “ Derriere 1 i\r- 
chipel Forrestier les lerres continentales semblaient former un 
grand enf&rcementy que nous appellames aussi Baie Forrestier."’ 
They make no examination of the land which seemed to form a 
deep bight ! But they do not hesitate to name what seemed to exist ; 
and having so done, w'ould induce us to think, no doubt, that tliey 
have given us geographical information. It is no fair excuse 
for their vanity to say, that it was the commander’s fault that 
no examination was made of this apparent bight in the coast, 
lliey should cither have ascertained that it was a bay, or other- 
wise should not have attempted to deceive us by stamping it 
with the name. It would, however, be endless to expose all the 
empyricisms of this kind; they occur at almost every page of the 
work before us. After the investigation^ not of the north-west 
coast of New Holland, for it was scarcely seen, but of the scat- 
tered rocks and islands that lie off it, (most of wdiicli are honour- 
ed or dishonoured, as the reader pleases, with some revolutionary 
French name,) they came to what M. P6ron is pleased to term 

the great Archipelago Bonaparte," which appears to have 
been cursorily examined like the others. 

The pernicious consequences to science of this ridiculous af- 
fectation of new naming places in the distant regions of the 
earth are obvious. The only consolation is, that the names will 
probably not survive the duration of the paper on which M. 
Pferon’s voyage is printed. 

The scurvy now broke out so inveterately on board the ship, 
and the want of water and provisions became so pressing, that 
these causes, joined to tlie expectation of stormy weather, and 
the hopes of meeting the Naturaliste at the j)lace of rendezvous, 
induced the commodore to defer the ulterior investigation of the 
north coast, and to steer directly jjorthward to the island of 
Timor. They anived at Coupang bay in that island on the 
iStfa August, 1801,* after two days sail from the coast of New 
jH^lland. Ihus ended the first campaign of Messrs. Baudin 
jsnd Hamelin; the fair result of which appears to be, that they 
cursorily mvestigated an extent of coast stretching from Cape 
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lieuwiii to the norlli-west cape, and occupying the whole west- 
ern margin of New Holland, which we believe had not been 
visited since tlie time of Dampier at the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

Whut the French saw can only induce us to suppose that the 
islands lying off it and some points of the coast are barren, rug- 
ged, inhospitable, destituU* of fresh water, and altogether unlit 
for the purposes of an European settlement. It is however 
probable, that the whole coast may be of the same description; 
and this is the ophiioii of Dampier, who saw more of the real 
coast than our present voyagers. That the verifying of these cir- 
cumstances, even so far as they were verified, is an object of some 
little interest to geographers w'e readily admit, a\id only regret 
that it was so imperfectly fulfilled ; and that the disgraceful cha- 
racter of the commander, to which we shall presently advert, 
produced events which, perhaps, may have prevented a more ac- 
curate and scientific investigation of the coasts and islands which 
he saw. 

At Timor they found the face of nature completely altered, 
and affording by ics fertility and beautiful scenery a complete 
contrast with the sterile, rugged, and monotonous coasts they 
had left. 

Stem winter smiles on this auspicious clime, 

The fields are fiorid with unfading prime: 

From the bleak pole no winds inclement bIow% 

Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy snow; 

But from the breezy deep tlie blest inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the soften’d gale.’* 

(Pope’s Odyssey.) 

Here too of course every French Ulysses found his Calypso. 
Tlie young ladies of Coupang remarkable for their beauty 
one and all fell in love with their visitors, “ et voulurent par unc 
espece de gal&nterie assez remarquable les faire cliacune un 
petit present.” A good engraving of one of these beauties, 
named Cauda, in the character of a water-bearer, Is given in the 
atlas. To a Chinese cast of countenance, she joins a form of 
some grace and symmetry, and is of a dark copper colour. On 
this theatre the national vanity of M. Peron bursts out »with re- 
newed vigour. The name of the ifrench was unknown in I’inior 
before the arrival of the^expedition, but “ he will venture to af- 
firm, that the French name will long be dear to those valiant 
men among wiiora the crew of the Geographe first made it 
known.” A boast which, if true, indicates rather a singuk. re- 
* suit from the visit of a diseased European crew to an uncivilized 
tribe of people. We are rather sorry that ^he author has been 
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to contrast this stalomeiit with tlic liatred bonir by the? 
}>cop]e of Timor towards the English, whom they qualify (as In' 
says) with the terms “ liascal and assassin” while tlie French 
were all good men and amiable 7joui /is ” Be this as it may, 
they w'ere treated w'ith great good humour and hospitality by the 
natives. Lt bon Amadiina^^ king of the island, often came 
and visited them ; but, though a very*civil gentleman, he was a 
great pilferer, and they v\ ith difficulty prev<?nted him from se- 
creting all the small articles about their lodgings. 

W e do not suppose that our readers w ill sit very uneasy under 
this alleged imputation of M, Peroii’s on the national character 
of the British. But if there be any who do, we ha\ e the }>Iea- 
sure to inforifi them from good aulhority, tliat English ships 
visited I'imor within less than a year and a half after the I'rench 
expedituni had left it. Tlicy found there no marks of tlial an- 
tipathy which M. Pcroii states ta exist against our nation; 
hut were leccivi'd in the same hospitable and friendly way, ro ji 
THKiK MONEY, wliicli M. Poion and bis associates appear to 
have experienced. We rather tliink that the cunning Malays 
and Chinese look the liberty of playing a little upon the nationui 
weakness of our French friends; and finding them gratified with 
execrations against Englishmen, complied with their taste neaii\ 
in the w'ay which M. Peron has the gootdiiess and modt'sty t*) 
describe. For his exaggeration a|>art, we seriously believe Inm 
to intend to speak tiie truth where he is at liberty to do so. 

Tin? expedition wiiitered for three months at Timor in the 
midst of all these enjoyments, which lliey occasionally varied 
by botanical and philosophical oxcui'sivju:^ into the interior of the 
country ; the result of which is a few desultory but entertaining 
tlesciiptioii.s. In this intervjd ihev lost some of their naturalists, 
amongst whom was a M. Biedle, principal gardener of the 
expedition. Tlie corpse of this gentleman was buried near that 
of our countryman Mr. Nelson, the botanist who uccompanictf 
Captain Bligh of the Bounty in liis unfortunate expediti<m in 
search of the bread fruit-trees, and in the perilous voyage w hich 
they performed iVom 1 ofoa, one of the friendly islands, to Cou- 
pang in Timor, in the Bounty’s launch, to which they were con- 
signetl by the barbarity of the mutineers. Poor Mr. Nelson 
died of the hardships he endured soon after their arrival at the 
caj[>ita] of Timor ; and a Dutch soldier who assisted at his in- 
terment huviug marked out the spot, the Frenchmen buried 
M- Riedle by his side,* and erected a luojiuiueiit, ** Coxiimim an 
deu* naturalistes reunis dans le meme tombeau.” The dysentery 
also lu^e terrible ravages among the crew, notwithstanding 
les instructions sqnitaires ” of the first physician of the marine* 
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h was so violent that none win) wore seriously uUiuked snr- 
^ivetl. 

At leiii;lli having biiiit a launch lor the Geo^raplie, to replace 
ilie bt)al wliit.h she lost in the bay, called by the French alter 
her name, the expedition saile d tiom Coupang Bay on the UUh 
of November, 1801 ; having been previously joined by the Natii- 
ruliste. * 

This vessel arrived at I'iinor about a month after its com- 
panion, and is described as having been employed during their 
separation in the investigation of the coast of Edels' land, and 
the Isle of Kottnest, the land of Endracht, and the country 
soiitli of De Will's land, on the western coast of New Holland. 

Lpon every remarkable bay and island in thesef tracts, h)ng 
since discovered by the Dutch, and since visited by Dainpier and 
others, they persevered in bestowing new French names, in 
compliment to the officers on board or to distinguished Freiich- 
inen at lioine. By the way, upon this subject of names there is 
an admirable remark in p. IZO:! of M. Perou’s book. He at- 
tempts to excuse Dampier for giving the name of bay to what 
lliey describe as a continuation of gulfs, ports, and bays. Never- 
theless in deference to Dainpier, they condescend to preserve the 
name, how twer improper it may be, in order to avoid the^mz/ 
imonvcniencies that a change of names brings with This is 
a pittce oi* good reasoning and forbearance in our navigators, 
which we are glad to notice; more especially as it is the only 
occasion on whicii we can pay them a similar compliment. 

On the island of Dirck Hartigs on the coast of Flndrachl 
one ot Captain Hamel in’s people picked up two curious Dutch 
inscriptions, recording the tirst discovery of tlie country in the 
year KJHi, by the ship Endracht of Amsterdam, commanded by 
Dirck Hartigs, cajaain, and a subsequent visit and investiga- 
tion of the continental coast by the ship Oeelvinck of Amster- 
dam, commanded by Wiihcni de Vlaming. l iiese inscriptions 
were engraved on a piece of jrewter, and had been nailed to a 
post, from whence they were detaclied by the lapse of time. 
Captain Hanieiin carefully repaired the post and replaced the 
inscriptions. 

Ol Captain Harnelin's activity during this separation we be- 
lieve M. Peroii has sjroken too highly. He seems to have 
a propensity to raise this officer’s merit above the truth in 
order to contrast more strongly with the negligence (to say no 
worse) of Buudin. Captain Hamelin, it sli&uld appear, caused a 
good examination to be made of Sliark^s Bay, in the course of 
which abundance of turtle w ere found ; and w'e are a little in- 
clined to suspect that this circumstance, joined to another wc 
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shall mfention, induced him to wait fifty days in the bay ior llie 
Geographe to join him. The other circuinstauce is, that 
M.Hamelin, partakiiii* of the general dislike to his oomniailder , 
was glad to have the opportunity of exposing his iiicoiisisteiu:> , 
by waiting at an appointed rendczious long past the lime that 
the Geographe ccnild have been reasonably expected. Uc hud 
his orders to plead, and in the mean lime led a quiet life, feasting 
upon turtle. 

'J'lie vessels having sailed from Timor on the ]:>th Nov end k:i , 
experienced a prosperous and tolerably rapid voyage up the north- 
west and west coast of New Holland; and stretching across the 
ocean from Cape Chatham, came in sight of the “ f(»gg\ tops ' 
of Van Diemen’s land on tlie 1 3th Jamiurv, 1802. Tliis was a 
most disastrous voyage for the crew. Overwliehned with di>- 
ease, and oppressed with intolerable heat, they suffered all the 
miseries wliicli we detailed in tlje early part of this article. 
This circa jnsttince appears to us perfeclly inexplicable, as tiny 
had so lately left a plentiful country, where every comfort and 
convenience was placed at their disposal, and where a residence 
of three months tnust have afforded h'isurc and opportunity to 
lay in am])le stores of every kind. But we appreliend that the 
fad may go far to relieve the minds of those over-cautious and 
jealous politicians, who, through feat*^ of being outdone by 
France, would lay an embargo upon every French vessi^l pro- 
ceeding upon a voyage of discovery. Some part of these mis- 
fortunes did however certainly arise from the personal chai acter 
of M. Baudin the commodore. Upon this subject we are in 
possession of a fact or two, with which our readers must be 
made acquainted. They will assist them in forming an accurate 
judgment of the scientific discoveries which the expedition had it 
in their povv er to make ; and w ill also correct some misrepre- 
sentations with respect to anoUter Captain Baudin, who is said 
to have fallen, bravely fighting the battles of his country off 
Trafalgar; and with whom our miserable commodore has been 
confounded. 

If any Captain Baudin died at Trafalgar in the manner 
asserted, we have great pleasure in rescuing the character of a 
brave officer from the impritatioii of being one and the same 
with our navigator. 

Be it known tlien, that the Capkaine Baudin,** who com- 
manded the French expedition, happened to be at Paris seek- 
ing prefennent, wl^ea the Institute presented their “projfet** of a 
voyage of discovei-y to the French government, llie wife or 
tte distress of tlie ex-director La RevelHfere Lepaux possessed 
at lliat time someanfiuence with the government ; and M. Ban- 
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ilin, in the. ordinary course of solicitaiion at Paris, had lately 
presented his patroness willi a very beautiful basket of artificial 
flowers, which had the good fortune to be peculiarly acceptable 
to her. In return she could do no less than solicit for him the 
command of the newly projected expedition. Unfortunately for 
those who embarked in it, she was too successful. For M. Bau- 
din w as totally destitute of e^ery valuable quality, eitlier as a man, 
or a comnmnder. From an early period of the voyage he treated 
the men of science with what may fairly be termed the utmost 
barbarity. Although (as usual in the French service) he was 
allow cd table-money for the oflicers, among whom we suppose 
the philosophers were rated ; he is said to have appropriated it 
to himself, and left them both to shift as they might upon the 
ship’s allowance. In our service, oflicers and men have the same 
ration from the ship, and the oflScers provide themselves out of 
their pay with what more they w ish. The French officei's, re- 
lying upon the allowance of table-money made for4.hem, had not 
done this, and were consequently exposed to great hardships and 
privations. In short Captain Baudin exercised a degree of 
vulgar tyranny towards the persons under his command, which 
induced tw^elve of those in the most valuable departments of 
science to quit him at the Isle of France ; so that in truth he 
had not from that period a single Ingenieur geographe of any 
standing on board his ship. Iliis fact is carefully suppressed in 
the work before us; but when taken in conjunction with the 
ravages, which disease and death made among llie remainder of 
the men of science, we shall not be surprised at the utter igno- 
rance and deficiency of all accurate knowledge and investigation, 
which are exhibited in every page. Neither shall we wonder 
any longer at the continual separations, and interruptions of the 
expedition, to which the blunders of the commodore gave rise, 
nor at the scandalous inhumanity to vvliich we shall presently sec 
that the French government had recourse, in order to set up a 
plausible claim to original discovery. 

Having made this statement concerning Commodore Baudin, we 
shall now^ proceed to observe that he never returned to Europe ; 
but that he died at the Isle of France, to the great joy, we fear, 
of all those who had sailed under Ijis command. There were 
two other Baudins in the expeditioit besides the commander, and 
if any captain of that nagie w^as kill^ bravely fighting at the 
battle of Trafalgar, it might possibly have been one of these : 
of this however we have our doubts. 

On the 13th January, 1802, they doubled the south cape a»id 
cast anchor in the great bay of Storms, near the Channel d’En- 
trecasteaux, and in the midst of the islands, with which that 
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bcautiliil bay is sUiddeil. A few interesling sketches of tliis 
scenery and of its ii!hal»itaiits are to be found in the atlas. Here 
tlioir operalioiis were principally confined to some aniusing inter- 
course witli the natives, which M. Perou describes quite in the 
lively style of his country. 

M. Le Sueur sat off t% enjoy thq pleasures of the chase ; but 1 
preferred rcnuiining with the savages, that I might make such obser-^ 
vations as would enable me to describe their physical constitution, 
and catch the idiom of their language. While we were warming 
©urstlves at a fire, which w'e had kindled with their assistance, a 
young girl exhibited great surprise at a circumstance which, though 
frivolous in itself, should not be passed over in silence, because it is* 
precisely by 'these little details, that one acquires the most exact and 
true idea of the condition of a people placed at the utmost verge 
of distance from our state of society. One of our sailors had on a 
pair of furred gloves, which upon approaching the fire he pulled off 

put into his pocket. I’he young girl at this sight uttered so 
!t»ud a scrc'ain*that we w’^ere at first alarmed ; — ue soon however dis- 
covered the cause of her fright, and could not doubt from her 
geslures and expressions that she took these gloves for real hands, or 
at least for a kind of living skin, that one might take off, put into 
one’s pocket, and resume at pleasure. We laughed much at this 
singular mistake, but were soon obliged to change our countenance, 
when iui old man who was present stole from us our bottle of arrack. 
As it contained nearly our whole provision we were constrained to 
make him restore it, a circumsUmcc which pleased him so little, that 
he soon departed with all his family, notwithstanding our attempts 
to induce him to prolong his stay. During one of their repasts wc 
sang the IMarseillois hymn in parts, at which they expressed great 
surprise ; the progress of the meal was immediately suspended, and 
fhey expressed their satisfaction by gestures and contorsions so 
singular, thatt it was with the greatest difficulty we restrained our 
laughter : a young man especially appeared quite beside himself ; 
he pulled his hair, scratched his head with both his hands, threw 
himself into a thousand attitudes, and repeated over and over again 
his expressions of admiration. After this martial liymn, we sang to 
them some of our more tender and lighter airs, but it was easy to 
perceive that this sort of music produced but a slender effect upon 
their organs* 

« When they had finished the repast we had Urns interrupted, the 
scene assumed at once a more interesting character. The young 
girl, of whom I spoke, gained upon our a&ctions every moment by 
the sweetness of her countenance, accompanied by an expression at 
once soft and spright^Jy, although more slender than her 

brother and sister, was more lively and empassioried in her manner 
sihd appearance. M*. Freycinet, who sat near her, was the particular 
object of her attentions ; and in order to captivate him the more, she 
thd^^ir^oper to summon a little coquetry in aid of her natural 
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i:harms. Oure-oure first made us acquainted with the nature of the 
paint used by the Jadics of these regions, and with the mode of its 
application ; we were admitted to all the secrets of the toilet. Having 
taken some charcoal into her hands, slie reduced it by pressure to a 
very fine powder ; then holding the mass of it in her left haml, she 
took some in her right, and rubbing it over her forehead and cheeks 
rendered tliem of a 1 rightful Jblack. We w^ere particularly amused 
by observing the complacency with which she looked upon us after 
this operation, and the additional air ol‘ confidence in her beauty, 
which the consciousness of this new ornament spread over her v hole 
aountenance. Thus then the sentiment coquetry and the love of 
^dress are, as it were, innate wants in the lieart of woman in every 
stixge (»*’ society. 

While xhU was passing, the little cliildren imitated* the grimaces 
and gestures of their parents, leaping with joy at tlie sound of our 
^^^ongs. They had insensibly become familiar with us, and towards 
the end of our visit treated us quite o»i the footing of old acquaint- 
ance. Every little present which wc made them redoubled their of- 
ficiousness. In general they appeared lively, froiicifome, and mis- 
chievous. It is curious to find at the further extremity of tlie globe, 
and in the very infancy of society, those amiable and touching traits 
which distinguish the early stages of life among ourselves. We have 
just remarked the analogous relations in the women of these regions, 
and wc sluill meet with other traits liereaftcr. We have no doubt, that 
irom these and similar observations to he found in different WTiters, 
this important consequence may be deduced ; that the character of 
women and children Ls much more independent than that of men 
of the influence of climate, the progress of society, and the empire 
of physicid wants.*’ (p. 226, et seq.) 

M . Peidii highly praises the accuracy of the charts, laid down 
under tlie orders of Admiral d’Entrecasleaiix, of the chaunel that 
goes by his name, and of the ba\s and ports that open into it. 
But the porljoii of V an Diemeif s land to the north-east of the 
channel did not pass under llie admirals observation, and left a 
blank which the present expedition attempted to till up. How 
far they elfccled this is very much of a secret to the readers of 
the voyage; the chapters, in which tlie author professes to treat of 
them, being principally filled w ith accounts of the natural pro- 
ductions, and iiiliabitanls of the land near the different anchor- 
ages. A few very jejune geogra|diicaI observations are indeeil 
interspersed, but as they are nnaccoiftpaiiied by any chart, plan, 
or intelligible description, they might with equal profit have been 
outirely omitted. In truUi* if the researches were all conducted 
in the same manner w ith that which we are going to relate of 
the Rivi6r du N<n’d, (called by the English die Derwent, ard 
where an English colony is now established), which is the only 
passage in this chapter upon which we have the means of form- 
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Ing a judgment, we have no great cause to lament the scantiness 
6f the remainder of their descriptions. M. P6ron and M. Frej- 
cinet were ordered to ascend this river, and explore its course, 
lliey did ascend it as far as le gros Morne/' a considerable 
mount that overhangs an elbow of the river; here their furtiier 
progress, (as they conceived,) was stopped by a mud-bank stretch- 
ing across the stream, through whicH they in vain endeavoured to 
find a passage. M. Peron soon got tired, and left his companions 
in the boat while he made an excursion up tlie country. M. 
Freycinet a}so thought it more convenient to take a bird's eye 
.^etch of the river from a neighbouring height than to persevere 
in his attem])t to find by soundings a passage up its channel. He 
stated, tliat he saw the whole course of the rwcr till it lost iU 
self in the mountains to the north-west"' The next day they re- 
newed their attempts to penetrate up the river, witli as little success 
as before ; after seven hours of excessive fatigue,” concludes 
M. Peron, we were obliged to renounce all further attempts 
and to return on board, carrying widi us the melancholjf certaintif 
that this river is as incapable of being navigated, as it is of fur- 
nishing those succours that a navigator might expect from it.” 
We are now going to exhibit another specimen of the ditfej ence 
between English and French navigators. 

Would the reader suppose, after this Acount, that a passage 
of between tw^o and three fathoms in depth does really exist in 
this river, not only in the part where the French navigators 
sought for it in vain, but aIsou,th*4t a channel of the same depth 
continues up above the great elbow and for many miles in among 
the mountains, where the water is fresh? And yet the fact is 
incontestestably so. We have before us a small memoir, with a 
chart, published in 1801 by Captain (then Lieutenant) Flinders, 
where is the following statement concerning this very river, 
(p. 6.) 

We could scarcely find so much as two fathoms water abreast of 
Mount Direction, gros Morne”) but when round the point, 
there is a channel by the starboard shore, with not less than four 
fathoms in it. Below the next point, on the same side, are some 
dry mud banks, and (except striking into the mid-channel to pass 
round there,} the deep water continues on the same side past .Herds- 
man's Cove* Tlie channePthen becomes exceedingly narrow in 
proportion to the width of the river; and keeps closer to the starboard 
until the south-south-west reach Opens. The deptli of water 
k ffCHn two to three fathom^ above Herdsman’s Cove,' and continues 
so, as &r up as our examination went.” 

®o^^in Flinders does not say, as M. P6ron does, that be saw 
tktimbU course (f the rmers but contents himself with going 
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tip id his boat, and sounding it some jive or ^ miles above where 
it loses itself in the mountains to the north-west. "Fhis may 
serve to give our readers an idea of the intelligence displayed iq 
the geographical researches made by this French expedition, 
whick surpasses every thing that preceded it. By the way, this 
little memoir, with the char^ enables one to form a tolerable 
comparison between what was done for die geograplw of V^h 
Diemetfs land, by two French ships wdth their men of science, 
and by the little sloop Norfolk, of 25 tons, carrying a simple 
lieutenant of the English navy, with eight or ten sailors and threp. 
months provisions. We are in some degree compensated, how- 
ever, for all this French ignorance in matters of real science, by 
the amusement to be draw n from th^ lively descriptions given of 
the manners and customs of the natives; and as we consider the 
voyage before us to be more a work of entertainment than of 
instruction, we shall make no apology for inserting J;he following 
extracts, 

** Anotlier day upon landing wc met with a troop of natives (fe- 
males), who at first sight ran away froin us; but being enticed to 
return by our gestures, and by holding out to their view little articles 
as presents, they at first made signs to us to sit down and lay aside 
our arms. Having complied with this desire, they immediately came 
and squatted near us, and soon abandoned themselves without re- 
serve to the vivacity of their character. They laughed, spoke all at 
once, bad often the air of criticising our appearance and laughing 
at our expence, making, in short, a thousand gestures and contor- 
tions as singular as they were various. They wefe all naked, but 
disgusting]}^ filthy, and covered w'ith coal dust and ochre. One of 
them approached me with an obliging air, and takiog some charcoal 
from a rush basket, reduced it to powder and applied a coating of it 
to my face, and to that of one ot my companions. We appeared 
then to be gteat subjects of admiration to these women. They 
looked upon us with a sweet satisfaction, and seemed to congratulate 
us upon the new species of attraction we had jpst acquired. T/ius 
then^ that Euremean whiteness of skin of which we are so proud is 
really but a defect^ a sort of deformity, which in these regions yields 
the palm of beauty to the black of charcoal, or the sombre red of 
ochre and other earths, 

** This additional charm which we had acquired in the eyes of the 
women would not, however, induce them to permit us to make any 
oeareff approaches towards their persons: at the least symptoms of 
motion in us, they started up lind ran away ; and when we got up to 
proce^ towards our boat, they wtdked abreast of us, but at a re- 
spectful distance, ogling and observing us, and making their remarks 
to each other. Jn Uiis mode we proceeded along the shore* till at 
the turning of a point of land we unluckily fell in with their husi^ 
bands, who gave evident signs, by their fierce aiid diBContetited 

\OJL% ln NO. I. J' 
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loolci, thftt tltey were by no means pleased with the amusement jtbeir 
wives been taking. The poor foncdes were ihimediately struck 

and crouched behind their husbands with every symptom of 
feat bsA trepidation. They had been fishing before we met them^ 
tad had deposited the fruits of their labour in their baskets. These 
(^red to their husbands, who immediately devoured them 
without bestowing one morsel upoi^thd females.’* (P. 2d2* et seq.) 

Perceiving a great fire upon apoint of land on the Isle Maria, 
we immediately landed on the spot, and found fourteen natives, who 
received us with transwrts at once expressive of surprise, admim- 
tiott) and pleasure. We sat down, and they grouped themselves^ 
around us, armed with clubs and spears. They laid these down by 
their side, and M. Eouget, who was the only person armed, did the 
same with his fusil. The mtns being thus lain aside, we began mu- 
tually to consider one another, ^hey were ibr the most part young men 
from sixteen to twenty-five years of age; two or three appeared 
from thirty to thirty-five, and one alone about fifty. 'They were all 
perfectly naked, except the last, who had a kangaroo skin thrown 
over his shoulders. In general, they were about five feet two inches 
high, well made about the bead, breast, shoulders, and thighs; but 
with thin weak legs, ill-formed arms, and a belly too large and pro- 
tuberant. Their physiognomy, like that of all the race, was very 
expressive, strongly pouitraying the rapid expression Of the passions 
which agitated their minds : frightful ai^ fierce in their threats, 
restless and perfidious when under the iniuence of suspicion, of a 
niad and almoiSt convulsive gaiety in laughter alnong the young, but 
of a sad, hard, and sombre disposition among the aged. No indi- 
vidual among them could divest his countenance of a sinister and 
ferocious aspect, which could not escape the attentive observer, and 
which corresponds but too well with the fundamental defects of their 
character. After having passed a few minutes in examining one an- 
other, M, Petit began to amuse them with some juggler’s tricks and 
exhibitions ei sleight of hand. They were exceedingly diverted, and 
shewed the oddest symptoms bf pleasure and enthusiastic admira- 
tion. But what surprised them most of all was to see M. Kouget 
{dunge a pin into the calf of his leg, without shewing any symptoms 
of pain, or bringing out a drt^ of blood. At this prodi^ they first 
sta^ at ^ anotner in silencev and then began to howl like mad^ 
men. Unfortunately for me, they had got about them some pins 
which they had begged of us as presents; and one of them, wishing 
to ascertm if I pi^k of, the insensibility which had so strongly 
excited their adiwtion, came behind me without saying a word, 
and gave me sudi a pride m riie leg with a pin; as made me utter a 
icreami ^ the less violent for the surprise whibh accompanied the 
fuddiRi so of the pain.’* (F. 278, et seq.) 

^Dien Mows a very angular cooversa^; in vdi^ M. P^on 
" I’udant beftui^|» ^ d’ac^on,” 
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some wards, with which w€ certainly shall not contaminate these 
pages. But although they shewed much intelligence on these 
points, they disappointed their visitors vety much in another, 
which is related hi the following npnner. 

I cannot here pass in silence a very interesting observation 
which I then made. It is, that they appeared to have no idea of the 
hetion of embracing. In vain I addressed myself to many of them, 
to make them conceive wliat I wished to know; they could not un- 
derstand it at all. And when, to leave no doubt of my meaning, 1 ap- 
proached my body to theirs to embrace them, they put on that air 
of surprise which an unknown action excites in u$, and which I had 
already observed among the natives of d*£ntrecasteaux’s channel. 
When really embracing them, I asked gouanarana ? (^hat do you 
call that?) Their constant answer was nideg6 (I don’t know). The 
idea of a caress was altogether as foreign to their minds. In vain 
I used every gesture calcinated to explain that action : their Surprise 
announced tlieir ignorance, and nidego confirmed me^once more that 
they had no conceptibii of it. Thus tliose two actions so full of 
charms, and which appear so natural to us, arc altogether unknown 
to these barbarous and ferocious tribes. 

We Were now to be reminded of the fickle character of these 
savages. While we were employed in the way I have mentioned^ 
a sudden cry was heard in the forest, at wliich they started up and 
seized tlieir arms. We perceived that it was caused by the elSect 
wliich a disembarkation from our ships had had upon some other 
savages stationed in the woods to look out. We succeeded in calm- 
ing their fury, but could not allay their suspicions. Insensibly their 
countenances became more sombre and ferocious; they appeared to 
meditate mischief, and were only restrained by our imposing manntr 
and tke fusil ofM. Rouget. Their audacity increased with their dis- 
trust ; they attempted to seize several little articles by force. One 
of them felt a longing for my great gold ear-ring ; and stepping be- 
hind me without saying a word, passed his finger siibtilly into the 
ring, and gave it so violent a pull, that he would certainly have car- 
ried away part of my ear, had hot the spring fortunately given way. 
Considering that these men had blen loaded with presents by us, 
that I stripped my coat of every button to please them, tjieir unjust 
and perfidious conduct was inexcusable; and we were at length con- 
vinced of the imprudence of holding any intercourse with such a 
race, unless accompanied by meahs amply sufficient to repress their 
encroachments.'* • 

With some difficulty the party reached their boat, and re- 
solved for the future to act upon this last-mentioned conclusion. 
Ill hue of his excursions M. iP^ron stumbl€^ upon some of the 
burying-places of the natives, which give rise to some iiigenioui 
and fanciful observations upon the connection, which he sup- 
poses to exist between the custom of buniing the dead, and the 
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nature of the soil and staie o€ society of those countries M'faeit* 
that practice has been known to prevail. 

Having passed along the south-east coast of Van Diemen's 
land, the expedition anchoi^d for a short time in Oyster bay, 
before they attempted the passage of tlie straights. 

The investigation of the eastern lialf of Van Diemen’s land 
occupied them from January 13 to March 17, when they enter- 
ed Banks's straights, forming the southern entrance to the great 
passage called Bass’s straights. They continued till the SQth 
Working through this last-mentioned passage, cursorily examin- 
ing in their way the islands with which it is thickly studded. In 
this superficial examination they pretend to have discovered 
errors in Captain Flinders’s chart of 1801, but which they have 
the justice to attribute to the peculiar circumstances in which 
that navigator was placed. 

On the 29th in the afternoon,” says our author, w^e found 
ourselves abreast of the island, which shuts up the fine Western 
Port discovered by M. Bass, but whose particular geography, as 
w'e shall soon see, w'as completed by our expedition. Ife?^e end 
the discoveries of the English navigators^ and here begins our 
long reconnaissance of the Terre Napoleon!^ Here also must 
begin our exposition of the arix>gance and falsehood of this bare- 
faced assertion. This is tlie only partUf the voyage for which 
any serious pretension to original discovery is set up, and we 
shall soon see on wdiat very slender grounds even this pretension 
stands. Yet to obtain a temporary credence to this assertion^ 
the French goveriinient has not hesitated to engage in a tissue of 
fraud, cruelty, and ingratitude, scai'cely to be paralleled in any 
annals but its own. To prove tlial we do not qualify their con- 
duct in terms too harsh, must observe first, that at the very 
moment the assertion was made, the French government, by whose 
command, under whose auspices, and at whose expence this work 
was published, must have b^n perfectly aware that seventeen 
eighteenths of this Terre de Napoleon had been previously dis- 
covered and visited either by lieutenant Grant, or by Captain 
Flinders. The French government couLp not have been 
ignorant that of nine hundred leagues of coast, thickly set with 
^ays, and harbours, and islands, to the original discovei^ of which 
this publication lays claim, about sixty leagues of iminteresting 
coast are all that is justly due to that claim ; and tihat even this 

S meagre ^!^ct was ^ut very imperfectly surveyed before the ac- 
^ ipycstigation made of it by Captain Flinders. So much 

Ve proceed to remark, that in order to give currency to the 
iSiisdhaods which they« were resolved to propagate, and to Secure 
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Xhcm reception and credit on the continent, the French government 
did not hesitate to keep Captain Flinders inipiisoned in the Isle of 
France for more than six years. Ihis able navigator, having worn 
out the ship iu which he sailed from England, and being unable 
to procure at Port Jackson any vessel tit for his purpose, had 
embarked as a passengeryp w^ith his officers and people, in an 
armed vessel called the Porpoise, which the governor of New 
South Wales was sending to England. This vessel had the mis- 
fortune to be wrecked in the night upon a coral reef lying two 
hundred miles off the coast, and seven hundred and fifty from the 
port she had left, llie lives of all w^ere miraculously saved, as 
were also the greater part of the provisions, and most of the 
charts and journals, which Captain Flinders was bringing home to 
lay before the Admiralty. After waiting nine days upon a small 
sand-liaiik just above the water’s edge, in the fallacious hope of 
being reli<‘vod by the Bridgew ater, which had b^en in company, 
and escaped the fate of the Porptiise, Captain Flinders embarked 
w'ilh a few' sailors in an open boat, in order to seek assistance for 
the companions of his misfortune. He reached Port Jackson, 
and ill less than a fortnight afterwards sailed again for Wreck 
veefj w ith the ship Kolia, and tw'o colonial schooners. In the 
first he sent Lieutenants Fowder and Flinders and the greater 
part of his people to China*:— and in one of the latter, tlie 
Cumberland of (29 tons, carrying his charts, journals, and p€Lss^ 
ports from Buonaparte with him, he pursued his voyage towards 
England through 'IVirres Straights, of w'hich he was desirous to 
make some further examination. 

The Cumberland being extremely leaky. Captain Flinders put 
in at the Isle of France, in order to get his little vessel repaired 
before he attempted the passage round the Cape. He had no 
sooner presented himself to General de Caen, and shewing his 
passports and commission, requested leave to repair his leaky 
vessel, and purchase refreshments, than he was seized as a spy, — 
deprived of all his charts, jounials, and papers, — his people put 
into a prison-ship, and himself and one officer shut up in a close 
room ViX. Port Louis, — at a time that the sun was vertical, atid 
that a number of scorbutic ulcers, brought on by excessive fa- 
tigue and long privationvS, rendered •fresh air and exercise of the 
utmost importance to his life. He was thus kept Jifteen weeks; 
nor could even the representations of the French surgeon that 
attended him procure any alleviation of this diabolical treatment. 
At length oiir suffering countryman obtained as afdvoury through 
the intercession of his worthy friend Captain Bergeret of the 

.* These officers and men were in the fleet attaclixd by the Frenoh Admiral 
in 1804 , and greatly contributed to the briUiaiit achicTements of that day. 
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French n^vy, fais removal to the prison where the officers, pri« 
sellers of war, were kept; and here he lingered but sevmteen 
months longer in sickness, and in sutferiiig, under fresh occasional 
vexations from his relentless persecutor. At that period a cartel 
of ex^lian^e was established between the government of India 
and the Isle of France; and Captain Flinders had the mortifica- 
tion to find himself left by all his coinpanions the only prisoner 
on the island. It was now, however, thought inconvenient to 
keep a guard at the prison for him alone, and he w as tlierefore 
permitted to live in Ae interior of the island upon his parole. 
Here he remained Jour years and a half longer, still experienc- 
ing some fresh mark of the tyrannical caprice of the savage 
governor. We use this epithet, because we cannot conceive that 
any thing but a barbarous and savage antipathy to the pursuits of 
science could have induced hiffi to select, as the object of his 
cruelty, an amiable officer of great talents and activity of mind, 
who had already conferred some benefits on mankind by his dis- 
coveries, and who was at this very time on his passage to his 
native country and to a beloved wife, secured by a passport from 
the French government, and laden with tlie fruits of a laborious 
and . scientific research of many months, made at the risk of his 
life and at the expeiice of every personal eiypyment. W e liave not, 
indeed, in our vocabulary an epithet strong enough, in our opi- 
nion, to stigmatize tlie conduct of the man, who, without the 
shadow of justice, could prostitute his power to deprive such an 
officer, (under such circumstances,) for six long years, of all pro- 
spects of domestic happiness, and of advancement in his profes- 
sion; and nothing surprises us more, tlian that even the firm and 
energetic character of Captain Flinders could prevent him from 
sinking under the weight of such complicated suffierhigs, both of 
mind and body. 

On his liberation, all his papers were restored except one 
journal, which General Da Caen refused to give up, and which 
the Admiralty has demimded from the French government, we 
fear, in vain. During this shameful detention of our countryr 
man, many representations were made upon the subject by the 
British government to that of France, but wholly without any 
poetical effieqt. Such wa»*the conduct pursued by the French 
government, although the Captains Baudin and Hamelin were, 
Qjiy dieir own admissmo,) treated at* Port Jackson, (the port 
Vl^eiice Captain Flinders had come to the We of France,) with a 
fl^ierous hospitality that has scarcely a parallel ; and ^ English 
tliey encountered, thedoJ^CapUmFHnders^ 

wiere:^ less attentive to them, so far as circumstances woul(| 
altewv And with what intention has France been induced to 
perFehrarte all these acts of injustice, cruelty, and falsehood? 
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For the meie purpose of assuming an ephemeral superiority in 
the career of science^ by pretending to^ and publishing as her 
own, discoveries which were really made by the man whom they 
held in their chains until the iron entered intb his soul. 

We use the word ephemeral^ for, fortunately for the cause of truth 
and science, Captain Flindei*s has at length arrived in England with 
his papers, &c. and has laid his case and his information before 
the Admiralty; who have authorised him to publish, under tlieir 
patronage, the account of his voyage, and have agreed, with very 
proper liberality, to pay for the engraving of all his maps, charts, 
and embellishments. We may therefore congratulate our readers 
and the public on the prospect, that they will now have laid before 
them a really accurate and scientific account of aH that remains 
yet unknown of the coast of New li oil and. In the mean time 
we cannot but feel a sense of joy i^ojnewhat approaching to exult- 
ation at the news which has just arrived. (February 14.) M. De 
Caen, the injurious oppressor of Captain Flipders, Captain 
Hamelin, tlie comniaiider of the Natiiraliste, who repaid at Tap- 
panouli with such deep ingratitude the kindness shewn to him by 
the English, and the Isle of France itself, for a long course of 
years the depositary of French plunder and intrigue in the East, 
have all three passed into the possession of the English. With 
respect to the tw o former, although w e do not thhik them sus- 
ceptible of a generous impression, and doubt not that they 
think all generosity a species of dupery, yet we trust, for the honour 
of our country, that the capitulation wdll afford us sufficient power 
over their persons, to treat them with that consideration aitd kind- 
ness w hich they disdained to shew to our countrymen in distress. 
With respect to the Mauritius, that nest of privateers, which has 
for fifty years been the eyesore of all our eastern settlements, 
we feel copfident that no consideration will ever induce the 
British government to restore it to France, until the reduction of 
her powder on the continent shall again permit us with safety to 
share with her our maritime and colonial power. We shall now" 
proceed to attend the hVench expedition along their boasted re- 
connoissance of the Terre NapoleonJ* 

We are sorry to observe that M. P6ron begins his account 
with a jesuiticid reservation. He begins by asserting that lors 
de notre depart d'Europe,*^ the whdle coast from the islands of 
St. Peter and St. Francis to the great Western Port, were as yet 
altogether uiiknown to Europeans, Now it is true that^Iim- 
tenant Grant’s discovery of a part of this coast in 1800 was not 
made public when they sailed from Kurope^ but it is equally trie 
t|^t long tiefore ffie publication of M. P^ron’s book it was per- 
fectly well known, that of the 14Q leagues of coast along which th^ 
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French expedition had run from March 30th to j\pril 7th, 
when fliey mfet Captain Flinders, 80 leagues had been previously 
discovered by Lieytenant Grant. And it appears, as for as can 
be made out from comparing M. Peron’s veiy general account 
ofthe places, to which he attached French names, with Mr.Grant’s 
discoveries, that the following places, discovered and named by 
Mr. Grant, >vere afterwards claimed by the French under the 
names which respectively stand opposed to them. 

lAeutcnuni GranCs names, Frenchnamts, 

Cape Schanck - - Cap Richelieu. 

Cape Albany Otvva}^ - Cap Marengo. 

l^ady Jyliea’s Island - Isle Fourcroy. 

Portland Bay - - Baie Tourville. 

Laurence Island - Isle du Dragon. 

Cape Solicitor - - Cap Montague, 

Cape Bridgewater - Cap Montesquieu. 

Cape N(firthLimberlaiid Cap de Mont St. Bernard. 

At a lew miles west from Cape Northumberland begins the 
veal discovery of the French; which extends about OO leagues to 
the point where they met Captain Flinders in the Investigator. 

These capes, bays, and islands were however part of 140 
leagues of coast westNvard from the western harbour, which the 
French ran along from March 30th tof!\pril 7th; and together 
witli the BMe Talleyrand, the Cap Volney, the Pi ton de llecoii- 
noissance, &c. &c. part of their real discoveries, were expected 
to hand down to distant ages the remembrance of this expedition. 
But we are now about to record some facts, which, m strict 
justice^ would altogether deprive the French navigators of any 
ri^ht to claim as their discovery, or to affix names to any part of 
this coast, except the headlands which they might have perceived 
while sailing at a distance from the shore ; and it will be ob- 
served, that they do uot even pretend to have landed on any part 
of it. The circumstance, which led to the facts wt allude to, is 
Stated thus by M. P6ron, 

We had been fishing for porpoises, which played round the 
ships in innumerable shous, and had just harpooned nine of them, 
which appeared a blessing sent from Heaven to allay the ravages of 
the scui'vy, that our rotten end worm-eaten salt provisions had en.« 
gendered among the crew. It was the 8th of April, and our fishing 
parties bad just returned on hom'd, when a sail was discovered from 
0ie mast head. We at first thought it was the Naturaliste, which 
luid parted company a short time before, but were soon undeceived. 

[le two ships were going, on different tacks, we were soon 
of each other. The stranger hoisted English colours, which 
' by hoisting the Frendb flag. 
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Tlie English captain hailed us^ and asked if we were not part 
of an expedition, that had sailed from France on a voyage of dis- 
covery. Upon our answering in the affirmative, he immediately 
came on board, and we found that it was Captain Flinders, the same 
commander who had already circumnavigated Van Diemen’s land. 
We learned that he had left Europe eight months before, with the 
design of completing the discovery of the coasts of New Holland ; 
that he had been for throe months at Nuyt’s land ; that having met 
with contrary winds, he had not been able to penetrate as he wished be- 
hind the islands of St. Peter and St. Francis, where was supposed to 
be the mouth of the river or straight dividing New Holland into 
two^iilands ; that he had been separated from another ship which ac- 
companied him from England by a violent storm ; that he had been 
exposed to great danger in Bass’s straights, and had* lost his long- 
boat with his first lieutenant and eight of his best men. In giving 
us these details Mr. Flinders w'as very reserved upon his own par- 
ticular operations. But wc learned from some of his ^ilors, that he 
had suffered much from the south w^inds, which had been so favour- 
able to us, and this gave us reason to rejoice in the superior wisdom of 
our instructions.” (M. Peron is silent as to the superior wisdom of 
entering upon the investigation of an immense tract of unknown 
inhospitable coast in the middle of April, the season which in the 
southern hemisphere answers to our October, and this in a latitude 
high enough to be exposed to violent storms throughout the autumn 
and winter). After conversing with us for more than an hour, 
Captain Flinders returned to his ship.” (Voyage, p, 324)* 

Before we make any observations upon this extract, it is neces^ 
sary to premise, that uo French officer w^as present at the con- 
versation which took place ,>vjlh Captain Flinders except the 
commander ; although from his own account one w^ould naturally 
suppose that M, P^roii was there. Having given M. P^ron this 
fair chance of exculpation, we are bound to declare, from good 
soun cs of •information, that almost every word of the preceding 
extract is absolutely false. In the first place, Captain Flinders, 
so far from being resey'vedy gave the French commander even 
more information than was requested of him. He told M.Bau- 
diii that he had explored the whole coast from Cape Leuwin to 
the place where they mety and particularly stated his having dis- 
covered and examined two great gulfs ; in the first of which ^vas 
what the FVench have since calte^ Port Champagny, where he 
might obtain fresh water. He told him also of Kangaroo island, 
(their Isle Decrfo,) wherp he might procure fresh provisions 
of rocks lying in the narrow channel between that island and 
the mainland, &c. &c. On the French commander’s side, he 
told Captain Flinders, that he had coasted with fair winds and ‘ 
fine weather the whole shore from Western Port to the place 
©f their meeting, without having found a single place w^here 4 
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ship could anchor in safety. When Captain F. inquired after a 
large isliuid said to exist in the western entrance of Bass’s 
straight, M. Baudin declared that he had seen nothing of it. 
Hius they had missed King’s island, and Port Philip : and yet 
thia last is the port in Bass’s straight, which M. P6ron describes 
m having been discovered in this first campaign along tlie south 
coast of Australia ; so cursory was their examination of it before 
ii was investigated after them by Captain Flinders, They cer- 
tainly appear to have returned eight months afterwards^ and 
verified tliose discoveries, of which they got intelligence at Port 
Jackson, where they again found their nwit/, Captain Flinders. 

Captain Baudin having recommended to the commander of 
the Investigator, (should Tie fall in with it), a boat which he had 
lost in Bass’s straights, the two expeditions parted company, and 
the French proceeded sdong the coast which tlie Englisli had just 
explored. Fires burning and smoke ascending at short distances 
from the $hor<^ announced that the country was inhabited. But 
the shore itself, and the numerous islands that are scattered 
around it, exhibited a picture of desolate sterility, by no means 
less forbidding than the western coast. Tlie reefs, shoals, and 
sunken rocks, and the violent storms so common in these 
regions, more than once brought the ship to the brink of de- 
struction. The sgavans did not once land, satisfy their curi- 
osity as to the inhabitants : no entertainment, therefore, of that 
kind can be extracted from this part of the history ; and as to 
instruction, it is altogether as deficient. The French pleasantly 
enough persevered in bestowing the names of their principal 
revolutionary characters on the bays and promontories discovered 
a few da 3 ^ before by the English ; Jbut they did not even succeed 
in verifyiiig those discoveries, where the attempt was attended 
with any difficulty. They could neither penetrate ipto the gulf 
they called ^^iiaparte, nor behind the islands St. Peter’s and 
Su Francis, 9 ^ich the English had just before explored. Eight 
several days they renewed the mtempt, and were as often repelled 
by " the storms j the calms^ the currents, the weakness of the 
crew,” and probably by the gross ignorance of M. Baudin. At 
length disease, famine, and fatigue so reduced the whole crew, 
sQava]}s as well as sailors, that they were obliged on thfs 8th of 
May to give up all further Attempts at discoveQr, and make the 
best of iheir way to die nearest port. It was not till the follow- 
big year that the investigation is said tb have taken placey which 
they assert to have be^n made of this coast ; and it U fair to state 
no proof whatever of such mvestigation been 

made appears in the wprk before us* Certain it is at 
leti% ||||t HQ real inf on die 9nh^t ww possessed by 
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the French, until after the communication which took place be- 
tween them and the crew of the English expedition, M^hen they 
wintered together at Port Jackson. 

Winter now setting in apace, the expedition sailed on the 
8th M ay for Van Diemen’s land, which appeared in sight on the 
19th in the morning. On the 30th they cast anchor in Adven- 
ture Bay, where they pi'ocufed water and wood, and lauded the 
sick. On the 23d the commodore gave orders to re-embark the 
sick, and weigh anchor; but such was the weakness of the crew, 
that they were four hours perfonning the latter operation. Hav- 
ing succeeded at length, they cleared the bay, which M. P6roii 
r<‘presents as the best in Van Diemen’s land for watering and 
provisioning ships. From this time till the 17th •of June the 
ship beat up to the northward, tossed at the "mercy of the most 
violent squalls and tempests, while its unfortimate crew was eiv- 
tircly o.vercomo by fatigue, iiiaiatioii, and a general affection of 
scurvy iii its most cheadful and inveterate fonns.^ On the 17tli 
they fell in w ith an English ship on its passage to the whale 
fishery on the coasts of JNew' Zealand. From it tiiey learned, that 
they had two days before left Captain Flinders at Fort Jackson ; 
that the Naturaliste had also been thc^re for some days, and had 
sailed again in search of them ; that they were impatierUly ex- 
])e(tted at Poit Jackson, where the English government had sent 
out orders that they should he treated with all possible kindness, 
and that every useful assistance should be afforded to them. And 
lastly they learned, that an official account of the conclusion of 
peace between I'Vance and Flngland had arrived at Poit Jackson 
a few days before : upon which intelligence M. P6ron makes the 
following observation : “ Ce qii’on i\ous dit de ses conditions, 
ajoutant un nouveau prix a ce grand 6venement, les cris de la 
douleur fureut uii instant siispeiidus pour laisser ^clater les trans- 
ports dc I’iil^resse, et ceux de la reconnoissance pour le grand 
honime, doiit le nom venoit se rattacher 1^ cette glorieuse paci- 
fication.” 

The French commander had been for some days abreast of 
Port Jackson without being able, from the extreme weakness of 
his crew, to navigate his ship into it. How great then was our 
joy,” states M. P6ron, wh^ on the 20th w^e saw a laige 
English boat making sail towaid us.* The officer commanding 
it inforiped us, that we had been observed for more than three 
days from the look-out on the coast, and that the governor, hav- 
ing concluded from our manoeuvres that We were in the most 
pressing want of assistance, had sent the boat with a pilot, ar i 
the men necessary to take us into port. In effect, thanks la this 
powerful reinforcement, we very soon fouiid ourselves safely at 
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aticlior within it.” We cannot resist the opportunity of coti^ 
trasting tins deplorable state of the French ship with that of the 
livvesligalor, whiiji had shortly before arrived at Port Jackson ; 
it will serve us a signal proof that the system struck out by 
immortal Cook is still followed by our modern navigators. We 
happen to know, that after a passage out from England to NeAv 
Holland, and after six other months employed in the minute 
examination of this same south coast of Australia, of which 
M. Peron gives such a dreadful account, Captain Hinders 
arrived at Port Jackson with every man of his cre\v doing duty 
upon deck, and in such a state of health, as to be distinguished 
in New South Wales for men who had arrived fresh from Eng- 
land. * , 

Here ended the disasters of the French expedition, for this 
year at least. The sick recovered with the rapidity of magic. 
And the Naturaliste, (which had parted company on the 8th of 
March, on the east coast of Van Diemen’s land, and before 
the Geographe entered Bass’s straights,) returned to Port Jack- 
son very soon after Captain Baudin’s arrival. 

llie commander of the Naturaliste had been amusing himself 
during the autumn with visiting the various bays and islands in 
Banks’s and Bass’s straights, on the iiihosgitable shores of which 
tliey found the remnants of many wrecks, principally, we fear, of 
English ships. Nothing interesting occurs in the journal of 
4hese operations, except a pretension which it makes to the merit 
of having remarked some inaccuracies in the English charts of 
the Dalrymple river, and of that part of the northern coast of 
Bass’s straigljts which lies betM een Wilson’s promontory and 
the great Western Port; and a description of the habits and ap- 
pearance of the natives in the neighbourhood of this port. 
With respect to the first, we have reason to believe that the Nar 
turaliste had not in its possession Captain Flinders’s particular 
sketch of Port Dalrymple, but only the small scale in the gene- 
ral chart of Van Diemen’s land. Wl\pn they say, therefore, 

II se trouve beaucoup d’incorrections, qu’il nous a 6t6 plus fa- 
cile, de reconnoitre que de corriger,” we may fairly consider it 
to be a mere fanfaronade; for they could not make a better sur- 
vey> of it in the little time ^jhey staid. In the Western Port they 
were the first that discovered, that the land at its head was an 
island, a thing of little importance, but to which they attach 
jviich; and indeed it does make some figure among the very little 
by the Natuialiste. It is expressed in Captain Flinders’s 
^eiiart, that the Western Port there given is from ^ an eye-sketch 
by Mr. Bass. Captain F. had never been in it himself. 

^ With respect t|x> the manners of the natives in the environs of 
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the Western Port, they appear to have but little resemblance 
to the inhabitants of Van l>ieiiieu’s iaiid> except in their habits 
of suspicion and perlidy, and in their custom of smearing their 
bodies and faces with pounded charcoal, llieir language is 
very different, and they are most particularly distinguished by 
their countenance, the iorm of their heads, their long and glossy 
hair, their beautiful and regiflar teeth, the red and white circles 
and crf»sses which they paint upon their bodies, and by the cus- 
tom of piercing the grisiie of tlie nose, for the purpose of carry- 
ing in it as an ornament a stick seven or eight inches long. 

They sometimes light fires iiicautioiisl)^ in their forests, which, 
by communicating wdtii the trees, extend their devastations in a 
most disastrous manner. • 

Pad provisions, and their usual concomitant the scurvy, were 
the lot of Captain Hainelin’s crew, though' in a more moderate 
degree than on board the Geograplie. They had driven him to 
l^ort Jackson in the early part of the autumn, whence he had 
again sailed in search of his companion, and returned again on 
the third of J uly, when the two ships w’cre equally rejoiced to 
find themselves quietly alongside of each other in the peaceful 
harbour of Poit Jackson, and in the full enjoyment of every 
comfort and accommodation, which the most liberal hospitality 
could afford. 

The French expedition remained five months at Port Jackson, 
from the 20lh June to the IBth November, j8()2, during w^hich 
period the sqavans amused themselves in the same way, in which 
most men of common curiosity would have done in similar cir- 
cumstances. They examined the surface of the colony, inves- 
tigated tlie properties of its soil and natural productions, made 
excursions to the different villages, mixed with the inhabitants, 
and inquired into their laws and customs. They w^ere exceed- 
ingly struck with the beauty of the port and its environs, and 
with the air of order, decency, and morality, which reigned 
throughout every corner of the territory : they could scarcely be 
brought to believe that the prolific, intelligent, and industrious 
mothers, whom they here beheld surrounded by healthy and af- 
fectionate families, were once the sterile, diseased, and ignorant 
refuse of die London stews. Nor could the^ refrain from ad- 
miring those institutions, which had*converted robbers, once the 
terror of their country, into peaceful and laborious citizens; 
which by placing them betw^een the certainty of chastisement, 
and the prospect of improving their condition, first gave an im- 
pulse to their exertions ; and which by encouraging th^m to 

; [uire property, and to assume the character of husbands and of 
athers,,at once gave them a permanent interest in the main^ 
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tenance of order and justice, by die dearest and most powerftif 
ties, by tbe feelings of conjugal and parental affection, and by 
the wiah to preserve the possessions they had acquired. M. 
P6ron expatiates upon all these subjects with the ardour and 
enthusiasm of his country, and wuth the admiration which such 
a spectacle may well be supposed to excite in the mind of a 
young and not unamiable FrenchmSii, brought up in the midst 
of all the social miseries of anarchical or republican France. 
Comparing his descriptions with those of more sober historians 
of the colony, w'e find them a little exaggerated, but they are 
spirited and interesting ; and did our present limits permit, we 
would enter into them a little more minutely. But we must 
hasten to thd conclusion of an article which we fear has already 
been much too far extended. 

M.P6roii made the same attempt to pass over the Blue-moun- 
tains into the interior of the country, which every visitor of en- 
terprise is tempted to undertake ; and tlie same success attended 
his endeavours. — ^The furtlier he penetrated the more vet apficared 
to be surmounted. lie beheld 

Mountain piled on mountain to the skies,” 

and gave up the attempt in despair. 

In short, he added one to the number ^ those, who are con- 
strained to admit by the evidence of their own senses, that the 
interior of New Holland is altogether inaccessible, on this side 
at least. 

We are ourselves much inclined to suspect that even if this 
barrier were surmounted, the interior of tlie country would offer 
obstacles still more absolute (though of a different nature) to 
further progress. 

The collation and comparison of i^vcral facjts scattered- 
throughout the work^ which we shall now briefly detail) havn 
left very little doubt upon our minds, but that the whole of the 
interior of New Holland is an arid, sandy, and inhospitable de- 
sart, of tlie same nature with those iu the interior of Africa. 

In die first place, it has been observe!^ that whenever the wind 
blows from the e^itre of this immense island towaids the coast, 
the blast is hot, i^y, and so inimical to vegetable life, that there 
is scarcely any plant) w^hiefi does not wither and die under its 
pestiferous and baleful influence. M. Pferon was extremely 
surpmed and puzsded to observe a wind of this nature descend^ 
log directly from theVidge of Bliie-mountains, at the back of the 
of Paramatta ; ccmclfiding firom analogy) that a noith- 
descending ftx^ia an apparently interminable chain of 
should conie charged with cold and wet, instbaef 
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of heat and drought. ^Ihe same observation has been made at 
various part of the coast, so that a person circumnavigating New 
Holland would be witness in different places to the singular 
pha^noinenoii of a hot, dry, and parching wind blowing from 
point ^ the compass; a circumstance that ajipears to us 
altogether inexplicable, except upon the hypothesis w'e have 
ventured to suggest. , 

Hie supposition also acquires great additional probability 
from a contemplation of the natui'e of the different rivers, ffiat 
disembogue themselves into the sea on the various coasts of 
New Holland. So losig as it was possible, that a great river or 
straight might be found to divide it into two parts, from the gulf 
of Carpentaria to that which lies behind the i«lands*of St. Peter 
and St. Francis, notiiing could be predicated witli certainty as to 
the deficiency of rivers in the interior; because it was possible 
that they might have drawn their sources from hills or moun- 
tains, situated beyond the actual researches of Buropeaiis, and 
have emptied themselves into the supposed straight. Bat now, 
that Captain Flinders has ascertained tliat the island is (if we 
may use the expression) one continued and compact continent, 
and that all the rivers throughout its extensive coast aie mere 
torrents, flowing in a contracted channel, with waters shallow in 
dry vveatlier, but subject to sudden rises from the accession of 
land floods after heavy rains; that they exhibit, in short, every 
symptom peculiar to streams whose sources are at no great dis- 
tance from tlieir moutlis; we cannot avoid the conclusion, tliat 
the interior of the country is altogether destitute of water. 

** Nor springs nor rivers fertilize the land, 

Which stretches far and wide — a wilderness of sand.'^ 

Lastly, if any doubt still lurked in our minds, \ve think it 
would be removed by the circumstance recorded in alm6st every 
page of the history of M. P6ron’s circumhavigation, viz. that the 
greater part of die coast is absolutely destitute of fresh water. 
Now, if this be so of the coast, a fortiori^ it must be still more 
emphatically so of die interior ; for we do not believe that the 
experience of any navigator will prove, that, where fresh water 
is not to be found in a country witbyi a mile or two of the coast, 
a search further inland has ever been successful in procuring 
We have communicated our idea with respect to the interior 
of New Holland to an eminent geographer^ who is of opinion, 
that the data on which it is founded afford fair ground for con*- 
Ghidit^ that the fact is as we suspect. ^ 

' So far as a judgment can be formed upon a review of the 
volume before us, we are compelled to express an opimoti, that as 
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the, History of a Voyage of Discovery ^ M. Peron^s work is pei'-^ 
fectly ridiculous. Not one accurate geographical descriptio»^ 
scarcely a point ni^rked down with precision as to its latitude 
and longitude, not a chart or map of any kind (except a plan of 
Port Jackson), not a well-founded pretension to more than a 
slight and cursory inspection of th^ shores, along which they 
coasted! In short, however well qualified the combination of 
talent might have been for the purposes of the expedition, wdien 
it left the port of Havre, so mucli havoc had been made by dis- 
ease> so iiumy of the most valuable sgavhis had quitted the expe- 
dition in disgust at M. Baudin’s brutalityinthat very scanty means 
> of scientific observation remained, when the vessels arrived at 
the south an^ south-west coasts of Australia. 

Charts indeed, and scientific observations, and accurate de- 
scriptions, are largely promised in a subsequent volume, of which 
even the table of contents is given at the end of this. But tlie 
first has now been published three years, and all we have heard 
of the second is as follows. A gentleman connected with the 
Imperial Institute, who was in London a short time ago, stated, 
that it was just printed, and the charts engraved ; but that the go- 
vernment had laid their prohibitory finger upon tlie w^ork, and 
su{^ressed its publication. Two reasons only could have in- 
duct Bonaparte to act thus : either he i^f^ceived some favour- 
able expressions concerning our character and settlements in the 
East which displeased him, or he thought it move convenient U» 
wait till the French autlior liad hud the benefit of perusing the 
w^ork, and consulting the charts, with which Captain Flinders is 
about to favour the literary w^'orld. If M. P^roii wrote the 
second volume, the amiable character which we understand he 
possessed makes the former supposition not improbable. But we 
are ourselves more disposed to attach credit to tfie latter. We 
thifik it more consonant with ihe modem French character and 
practice, in the ^departments of real science. Their character- 
iattc qualities too often appear to be, great pretensions followed 
by veiy scanty execution, and attempts to mise up trophij^s to 
national vani^ at the expence of the credit, and mannfactured 
of the materials belonging to others. 

Tlus is emphatically the pharacter of the volume now before 
us, and of the circumstances attending its publication, consider^ 
ed-as a history of scientific and origii^ discovery* As a desul- 
ramble among a face of mankind little 
and rarely y^ited, a more favourable Ju(%ment may be 
With the exception of a few specimens of Mth and iu?* 
we fear, are thought necessary to recoin^ 
fte debai^ed taste of Parisian readers^ ^ descriptiona 
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af S3vagi3 life.and manners su-e spirited and entetiainiug., and^ac^ 
ecmipanicd by engraved illustrations curious and well executed. 
Yet it cannot be denietl, lliat tbe falsehoods and misrepresentations 
to be detected in the scientific departments'’ throw a shade of 
doubt over the authenticity of the facts related in the lighter 
parts of the narrative^ and go far to degnide it from tlie rank of 
a book of instruction to one*of mere amusement. We are really 
sorry that a sense of impartiality compels us to rate so very Jow 
a work held out by the learned Imperial Institute of France, as 
surpassing in utility and impoi*taiice the labours of all preced- 
ing navigators. We hope that the disappointment experienced 
on its perusal, will, ere^ long, be compensated by the real infor- 
mation and accurate knowledge, wdiich Captain Flinders’s work, 
will impart to the world. 

We trust that his work, when published, will translated 
into French, and means taken to circulate it on the Continent, 
and if the charts are not already engraved, that French trans- 
lations of the names will be inserted. W e should be glad that 
foreigners should judge for themselves on the subject. 

Wc have no fear that any impartial person, who, on perusing 
this voyagey will place beside him on his desk the works of 
C()ok, Vancouver, Broughton, CMtaiii Flinders, or any naviga- 
tor of established reputation, or will hesitate to acquiesce entirely 
ill the justice of our opinion concerning ifs merits. We are per- 
suaded that they will think that M. P<iron’s book is advanced fully 
up to its proper level, when placed in an English dress by tlie 
side of Sir^Jobn Carr’s Tours, and other entertaining peregrina- 
tions, in an octavo collection of Voyages and Travels^ 


Art. V. Six Lectures on the Elements of Plane Trigonometry; 
with the method of' constructing Tables of Natural and Loga^ 
rithmic Lines, Cosines, Tangmts, By the Rev. B. Bridge, 
A.M. Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Professor 
of Mathematics in the East India College. 8vo. pp. 88. 
London. Cadell and Davies, 18 10^ 

• 

1 HE science of Trigonometry was invented for the solutibn of 
plane' triangles ; and though by the accession of new theorems it 
cbntiiuied gradually to enlaige its bounds, yet for many 
jdi^xpuld be formed ofvthe rank which it would one day hoid 
nm&emafical pursuits. It was reserved for modern times to 
jidbit all ita resources ; and^ the progress of kitQwlec^e 
j[ength ^g^d to it a Very h^h d^ree of dignity aj^ 'mportocu* 
VOL. I. NO. I. M 
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By the introduction of algebraical reasoning, many formulas have 
been deduced, ivhicb are of essential service in the higher depart- 
ments of analytics, ^in the varidus branches of mixed madiematics, 
and in the solution W problems in physical astronomy. 

Flane Trigonometiy may be divided into two parts ; of which 
the one treats of the solution of triangles, and the other deduc^ 
fonnulas and illustrates their use. ^ough dhe solution of tri- 
angles must ever be considered as forming a distinct and material 
part of the subject, yet a treatise, which should now be confined 
to that object, would be justly esteemed defective. Mpy of the 
most useful formulas can easily be obtained ; and the illustration 
of their use in the construction of the trigonometrical canon and 
of the table#, if judiciously executed, will neither add much to 
the length nor to the difficulty of the work. In the present state 
of science, every treatise upon trigonometry should comprise 
some portion of triggnometricai analysis. The extent to which 
it may be carried in every instance must be left to the judgment 
of tlie writer, who will best understand the nature of his own 
work, and the object for which it is composed. 

It is by no means necessary that every student should apply 
himself to those parts of the subject which are usj&ful only in the 
iiigher branches of the matliematics. The physical astronomer 
and the proficient in analytics will be anxious to derive from tri- 
gonometiy all the aids which the science can afford ; it is therefore 
of importance that they should possess many formulae, which to 
an inferior class of students are of very little service. They will 
also be amuous to arrive at their conclusions by the shortest me- 
thod; and, since the geometrical process must be somewhere 
abandoned, they will seek to get rid of it as soon as possible. 
Where the principles are familiar, no conclusions can be more 
satisfactoiy than those which are derived from analysis. But a 
veiy slight experience will soon convince us, that works of this 
nature are but indifferently suited to the class of ordinaiy students. 
Their very form is repulsive ; die reasoning may in itself be clear, 
yet to the begiiuier it will long appear to be involved in obscurity ; 
and, tho^gb the conclusions just, yet will they frequently be ad- 
mitted radier from authority than conviction. 

According to the tystem which prevmls in our universities, and 
from which no material deviation can be made, when a young man 
is funudied witii the first six bocdcs of Euclid, and a slight know- 
le<i^e ^ equations, be is ushered into trigonometry. His ma- 
ideas are ^et in their h^cy ; and the api^cation even 
itixth book of Euclid, connepted with the new terms 
he is required to adopt, will in general require as much at^ 
as be is able to bestow* ile has not yet leamed to genc- 
ttmo ) and die riotdytical method, if applied in all cases where it 
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can be applied, , would present difficulties, which he is yet hardly 
qualified to surmouot, and which are adapted rather to discourage 
than to promote exertion. A single instance will illustrate this 
remark. 

The well known problem, which requires to express the sines 
of the sum and difiereuce of two arcs in terms of the sines and 
cosines of the arcs^ admits both of a geometrical and algebraical 
demonstration. In the geometrical, the values are determined by 
means of similar triangles ; the memory is burthehed with nothing 
extraneous, and the application of a few plain principles in the 
sixth book of Euclid will serve the purpose. 

The investigation of tlic same result by analysis depends upon 
the recollection of expressions deduced from two former propo- 
sitions ; the first of which gives the value of the cosines, and the 
second of the sines of the angles, in terms of the sides. The 
proof for the sine of die sum of the arcs (to which we here con- 
iine ourselves, for die sake of brevity), runs dins : 

Let A, B, c be the three angles of a triangle, a, b, c die opr 
posite sides. Then by former propositions. 


Cosin. A 


6* + c* — a» 
2 he 


and Cosin. b 


ga 4, 6* 

2ac 


Also Sin. Azz ^ and Sin. b , where N*^ = 4 x 

be \ 2 I 

“_±l±£_a) ji±A±f_6j j“_±|±f_c). From 
these expressions w^e have Sin. A. Cos. b + Cos. A. Sin. B r± 

But Sin. 

2abc^ ah ab 


and Sin.c = Sin.(180* — a + b) =: Sin. a + b, since the sine 
of an angle is equal to die sine of its supplement. Hence 

Sin, A + B == Sin. a. Cos. b -f Cos. a. Sin. b. 9 . e. d. 

All this is perfectly legitimate; but how is it to be understood 
by a youth, qualified as we have already stated? It is not diffi- 
cult to believe, that many a tyro might enable himself to write 
down the demonstration, who would find it a hard task after all, 
if a circle were drawn for him, to point out the arcs and the 
sines and cosines, respecting which he had reasoned. 

The tendency of these observatioiili is to shew, that one sort of 
book may be cdculated for proficients, and another for begiiwrs ; 
that a rejection of geometrical proof in every case, where it can 
be rejected, is attended with inconveniences more serious than 
mere prolixity; smd that the most useful work which can be pT'* 
sented to a student^ who possesses neither extraordinfury tdents nor 
much Imowled^eof the subject, is one which consults perspicuity 




the^ fyik place, and in the second fuimiEhes him 'with a reason^' 
able vie# of the science, without entangling him in abstruse dis- 
quisitions 6r "the application o difficuh formulas; these he will* 
acqmre from w^orks more profound at some future peliod. ‘ 

^e treatise, of which we propose to giVe some account in 
dns present article, may be recommended with great propriety 
according to this idea ; its profession^ are modest, and the execu- 
tion is highly creditable. It possesses sufficient ori^nality to dis- 
rin^uish it from every other work on the same suUect; the one 
which It most resembfes is, perhap, that of LeGendre. The con- 
nection of trigonometry with the higher branches of mathematics is 
#holly omitted ; but we are presented in a short compass with 
niany of tlieteost useful formulas, and some elegant specimens of 
trigonometrical analysis. 

Mr. Bridge has divided his work into six lectures. The first 
lecture proves that arcs are the measures of angles, explains the 
French division of the circle, gives the definitions of the sine, 
cosine, Scc., demonstrates geometrically sonie properties of arcs 
and angles, deduces arithmetically certain sines, tangents, &c., and 
points olit tlieif relation in different circles. This chapter is neat 
and perspicuous, and furnishes a very good introduction to the 
foltowihg lectures. There is nothing difficult, nothing abstruse ; 
and we arrive at the end of the I7th pageswitliout meeting with a 
single article which can alarm a beginner. 

We w Quid venture to suggest one alteration in the definitions ; 
that of expressing them in general terms. We are aware that 
the method adopted by Mr. Bridge is sanctioned by the authori|^' 
of Le Gendre, Wbodhouse, and others ; but the old method, as it 
appears in Vince and Lacroix, is surely preferable. The illustra- 
tion can, with equal advantage to the learner, follow the definition. 
Our meaning will be understood by a specimen of, each. — (Mr. 
Bridge) : v F G, a line drawn from ooe extremity of the arc 
A p, perpendicular upon the diameter (a b) passing through the 
other extremity, is called the sine of the angle a c f.” — (V ince) : 

Tlie sine of an arc is a line drawn from one extremity of the 


arc perpendicular to a diameter drawn through the other extre- 
mity. Hence wr h is the sine of m a jmd of m 
/The second lecture gives the investigation of formidse for the 
c'ohstruction of the tables. * This comprises the varumon of the 
sine, c 0 sitie> in different quadrants, and a variety of form ulie 
founded upon the expression for the sine and cosine of A H- Bv 
^ l^posi^^ which is the basis of these fonnulae, is de- 
ll^ of a figure. Tb|s mode is ported both by 

Le Gendre, aiid it is certainly t$e easiest* By a si- 
'iT0i0lj^ces8f tht^ tangents of a -h b might be deduced in terms 
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of tile tangents of a and b ; but Mr. Bri^e has inserted the 
algebraical. Vince has taken bodi : the chief reason for intro^ 
duciiig the geometrical is, that die propoekton for the tangaits 
may be proved independently of the propc^don for the sines. 
The algebraical demonstration, liowever,. will in this instance be 
preferred. It is equally clear with the other, and much more 
concise. • . 

From these two propositions are deduced die expressions for 
the dues and corines, and for the tangents and cotangents, of mul- 
tiple arcs. Several formulae are obtained by addidou and division, 
and serve to give a good idea of the manner in which others may 
be found. In these matters much depends upon a judicious ar-* 
ningemenft ; and it is but just to state, that in this point we think 
Mr. Bridge partieuIaFly happy. To hunt after formulas, which 
are scattered and dispersed, is a tedious and perplesdng business* 
l^croix hais arranged the principal formulae in a table of two 
pages, so that the whole may be seen at one view^ those of Mr. 
Bridge are not less clear, nor are they unreasonably extended. 

Had tlie author intended this to be any other than an elementary 
treatise, he would probably have inserted in this lecture the series, 
which may be deduced for expressing the sine and cosine in func- 
tions of the are : the expressions are not difficult to be remem- 
bered, nor is the demonstration very laborious : we think, how- 
ever, that he has done right in omitting them. They bdoDg to 
works of a more abstruse character. 

Ill the early part of this lecture we have the variation of the 
sine, cosine. Sic. found by the usual method, liacroix amuses 
liiinself with deducing the same results from the expressions of 

the sine and cosine of a -f b ; as the proof is neat and concise 
we shall here insert it. 

Cos. A 4* B = Cos. A. Cos. B 4- Sin. a. Sin. b. 

*Sin. A 4- B rr Sin. A. Cos.b 4- Sb. b. Cos. a. 

Let w 360” ; and a^iime a = i «• 

Then Cos. ^ w + b =: 4- Sirw b 

Sb. ^ w 4- B =z \iQB. A; ^ 

that is, if the sine and cosme of an arc less than a quadrant be 
positive,, the cosine of ^ ire .greater tb^n a quadrant will bp ne- 
gative while its sine is positive. 

The otlier variations nrny be obtained in a similar' manner * 
assuming A = i ffW —i w*.. The varialions of the tangent and 
secant w^ill be found from Choice of the suie and edrine. \ 

in the third lecture, we have the construction of the trigono- 
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metrical canon and a section on the investigation of formulae of 
verificatioD. 

Hiese formulae may be deduced in great variety. Mr. Bridge 
furnishes one, as a Specimen, resuldng from die 10th proposition 
in the fourth book of Euclid. AAer obtaining au arithmetical 
expression for the sine of 54^ and that of 1B% he obtains by a for- 
mer article the following equation : < 

Sin. 54® + B + Sin. 54“ — b ^ Sin. 18" + b — Sin. 

18^ — B r: Cos. B, where different values may be substituted 
for B at the pleasure of the computist. 

The fourth lecture explains the construction of the logarithmic 
tables, including the solution of the equation ax a, the series 
for finding the logarithm of N, and the value of tibe modulus in 
any system of logarithms. 

These sections, and especially the last, will appear to a learner 
the most formi^ble part of the book ; they are illustrated, per- 
haps, in as short a compass as is consistent with perspicuity, and 
certify convey a veiy good general idea of the construction of 
the tables. 

As a specimen of Mr. Bridge’s manner, we shall here insert his 
proposition ** On the investigation of the series for finding tlie 
l<^;aritbm of any number. N.” The substitqpon for converting the 
resulfii^ series into another of rapid convergence is neat and simple. 
" It appears that x is the logarithm of a*,- if, therefore, a* = 

1 + n, and if for 5 — i 6® -f i = &c. or a — 1 — 1 a — T ]* 
+ \ a — . T)* — &c. we put M, we have (by the last section) x 

or log. l + nn-^x (n— — + — &c.) 

But it is evident that this series for log. 1 -f* ^ is not a converging 
series ; since if n be any whole number greater than onCy its 
terms keep continnally iocreasmg, so that it is impossible to ap- 
proximate to its value by summii^ any number of them ; but, by 
means of the following transformation, we shall obtain a series of 
such convergency, that a few of its terms will answer our purpose 
for finding & logarithm of any given number. Thus, 

1 ■(. « s- X (» — tn* + J n* — i + t n* — 8tc.) 

. For » put n ; tiboi 

lag. 1 — R = ~ (i_ n — } J »* — i — I — See,) 

§||li|0Kt the low equation iiroai tiie U^er; then, 

— log. 1 — » X (a » + .1 n’ + * + &C.) 
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«*■ log’ ^ (« + I «* + i + &c.) 

Now let n = ; then £~ — 

K — 1 


II 

H-^au 


Hence by substitution^ 



1 


1 +&C. t 


or, Log.N-Iog. n- 2 = I X (j^-, + 57;^ + 

+ &C. ...log.K=-f X 

+ &c. I + log. N — which latter series converges 

extremely fast, and is a very convenient one for finding the loga- 
rithm of (n) when it is any whole number greater than 2/'' 
(P. 44.) 


Hie value of ^ in this series =: •86858896^ Let this == a ; 
then, as appears by p.50, -f - N 2 

will be the formula for calculating the logarithms of all numbers 


between 9,3 and 400 ; and N — 2 of those above 

400 ; by help of the latter formula the tables might be extended 
to any length whatever. 

The fifth lecture shews the application of the principles already 
laid down iu the solution of right-angled and oblique-angled tri- 
angles. * , 

All the cases of oblique-angled triangles depend upon the three 
following propositions: 1. The sides are proportional to the 
sines of their opposite angles. $• The sum of two sides : their 
difference ; : the tangent of the semi-sum of the angles of the 
base : the tangent of their semi*-difference. 3. The proposition^ 
which gives the sine or cosine of an angle in terms of the sides. 

The second of these propositions is here proved botia by the 
algebraical and geometrical method. The algebraical is more 
concise, but we are glad that the geometrical is not omitted* 

The case, in which the tliree sides are given to determine the 
angles, is solved by the expression for &e sine or cosine in terwr 
of the sides. The old proposition, which states that Iwe : 
the sum of the odier two sides : ; the difference of those sides : 
the difference of the segments of the base, is elegant in its proof. 
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but tedious in &e application ; since in eveiy instancy a perpendi- 
cular is to be drawn^ the segments ot tte base are to be detef- 
xnined, and we must .then have recourse to the rules for right- 
ai^led trian^es. We are rather sorry to part with an old ac- 
^uabltanicj^ ; the propositioti is retained by^ Vinee/ ^though^ like 
most of the modem writers on trigonometry, he applies die other 
rule to the solution of cases. * ' ' 

' *A lecture on the mensuratiou of heights and distances, with 
ibout lifilf a dozen questions for practiec, closes the treatise. 

The few pages given to this lecture would appear veiy inadequate 
ih a larger work ; but the evident object of me author is to fur- 
nish nodiing more on this part than a general idea of the subject ; 
and for thk purpose a short chapter will suffice. * 

We cannot conclude this article without expressing the great 
pleasure, which we have derived from the perusal of the work, 
before us. It is arranged with judgment, and is perspicuous in 
every part. The division of the subject into several distinct por- 
tions is of great advantage to the le^en He has an entire lecture 
before him ; he makes himself master of a few pages and then 
arrives at a resting place, from which he can easily observe the 
whole of the road over which he has passed. We are disposed 
to lay the greater stress upon this clearness of demonstration and 
this felicity of arrangement, because thepere not always the con- 
comitants of knowledge. Whether a defect in these points is the 
result of negligence, or whether the art, which we are commend- 
ing, b to be obtained only by a long habit of instructing others, 
and therefore of communicating knowledge in its simplest and 
most intelligible form, we presume not to decide. But the fact 
is indisputable, that far less attention is in general paid to these 
<x>nsideration8 than their importance demands. We have in our 
own language odier valuable works upon Trigonometiy, which 
comprise much more than the treatise of My. Bridge, and are cal- 
culated for a different ckss ot readers. Extreme attoatioii to ar- 
rangement and to simplicity of demonstration is therefore perhaps 
less necessaiy in them, than in a book vriikh professes to be ele- 
mentary ; certam it is, that we have yet seen none, which is supe- 
rior in those respects to the work before us. 

Wc have discovered a few errors of the press, but they are jii 
keaend nndeservmg of no&e and are obvious at tirsi sight. Th; 
ealdilaioitis in the 5th page rn^ht be somewhat shortened, bat 
mkMiv with little a d vanh ^ . ne have proposed some altera- 
Which die auffior nsay poitiHy be a^ced to adopt in his 
effidoii ; and we condtide our Tcsntnks with a hearty reooni- 
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Art. V. Tract on American Politics^ entitledy A Sermon 
preached in Bobtony April 5 ^ 1810, the Day of the PuUic 
Fast. By William Ellery Channmg, Pa*5tor of the Church 
ill Federal-street. Published at the Request of the Hearers^ 
Boston (America) printed, London re-printed. — Hatchurd, 
1811. • 

A Brief View of the Policy and Resources of the United States, 
comprising some Strictures bn ‘‘ A Letter on the Genius and 
Dispositions of the French Government f — Philadelphia, 1810. 

W E hail with peculiar satisfaction the arrival of another piece of 
good writing from tlie United States. It will coiifribute to res- 
cue the taste and literature of our American friends from the 
sweeping censures and unfounded prejudices under whicli they 
labour on this side of the Atlantic. The American publications 
are so little known, aiuf so seldom read in £nglat)d> that we liave 
scarcely any op[M>rlunity of forming an estimate concerning the 
Iherary acquirements of that interesting people, except from 
such of their state papers and public documents as appear in 
our gazettes. J udgiiig from thesCy we are not surprised at an 
absurd opinion which seems to prevail, tliat our clear and ner- 
vous language, rendered turbid by the concussions of a transat- 
lantic voyage, and filtered through the pen of an American, is' 
constrained (by a sort of physical necessity) to flow out confused, 
spiritless, and pedantic. 

People often peruse in one and the same newspaper a nieff- 
Isage from the President accompanied by documents, and the re- 
port of certain patriotic orations fulminated east of Temple 
Bar. '^The artillery in both cases appears so exactly of the same 
calibre, tlie^ ammunition cast so precisely in the same mould, the 
engineers educated so much on tlie same system, and the effect 
produced on a mind well fortified with taste and judgment so very 
analogous, that we cannot wonder at the conclusions which have 
naturally followed. 

We are ashamed to confess, that we had ourselves formed an 
unfavourable opinion of American literature, fi om the partial 
evidence of her public documents, coupled witli the suppo- 
stUon that her public functionaries tvere selected from the men 
of the mpat acknowledged talents and acquirements. We had 
often speottlated on the cause of this supposed degeneracy of th : 
Americans, and had brought our minds to a sort of conclusion, 
that it might in some degree have been inherited from their 
cestors. It is well known that those States, which are now most 
fldurishkig in arts, civilization and commerce, were originally 
VOL. I, NO. I. w 
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settled by men impelled to emigrate from their native soil by 
strong republicaii principles^ ren^red fierce and outrageous by 
tke coarsest fanaticisai. Among other laws equally extravagant^ 
established by a ddmocratkal province of fanatics, we find die 
foUowmg: “ No man shall keep Christmas^ read the common 
prayer^ eat minced pies, or play on any instrument, except die 
drum, trumpet, and Jew’s harp.” Now it is certainly not un- 
charitable to suppose, that these gentlemen were not endowed 
with much taste or genius. Nor, if we consider the respect and 
i;everence with whidb the original institutions and character« of 
our ancestors, (particularly the first founders of our prosperity,) 
are looked back upon, would it be very easy to calculate tfi how 
many generations every atom of this spirit would have evapo<. 
rated from the minds of their pasterity. 

But whatever might have been the case in fonner times, an 
ample store of evidence has been transmitted to us of late yearn, 
to prove, that m the United States, as Usewhere, national and 
iiicuvidual excellence and refinement will follow their usually 
predisposing causes. Where interest, sensuality, or the inor- 
dinate pursuit of gain, have not devoured all greatness of sou), 
there will be found to exist generous sentiments. Where the 
neglect of liberal and polite education hath not introduced 
coai'senesB and vulgarity into the daily int«pcoui'se of life, nor die 
sense of weakness, joined to the goadings of pride, induced inean- 
ness and duplicity, alternate bluster and submission in the con- 
duct, there will be found to reign a manly sincerity in thought 
and a nervous elegance in language. Where die finer feelings 
are fostered by classical literature, corrected by the infiueuce of 
religion, and elevated by the fire of patriotism, there will be 
found to exist taste, genius, and true eloquence. Without enter- 
ing into minute and invidious particulars, we would cite as proofs 
* of tim universality of these principles the moral, (or as we should 
rather call them, from their total absence of ail reference to re- 
ligion,) the pKoetical writings of Franklin ; and the correspond^ 
^ce, polidcal and miscellaneous, of the immortal Washington 
Neitber should we omit the singular talents of Joel ]£u*low. 
His education was finished at a college where taste so litde pre- 
vailed, that his first poem was written in celebration of a custom 
at lhat time prevalent, viz. *Mlie dialloige annually given by 
Freshmen to the SopJmmn cla#s to a combat at snow-*ball^ 
ing/* Yet his genius and the greatoens of his mind rose supe- 

,* t ' ' ."t ' H " "* ■' I ■«»> ." 

Oenenl Wssl}iii|^toii*9 letters dufiiif tneAmerioan w wens 
pIpM to be from the pen of the iUastiious Mr. HimtUon* who, to the rquet of 
cirity true American, fell in a dnel with Colmel Bnrr. Mr. Hamilton was in the 
* Saits of Ocntial Wasbihaton ; hia side-da-CKirip, we iMrifeire. ' 
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rior to times knd ckcumstances, and at an eairly age he delight- 
ed the world with his vigorous but irregular poem, “ The Vision 
of Columbus.” It is lamentable to reflect, that the talents ^ 
this mail w^e rewarded 1>y his country with the consulship at 
Algiers; and that even this was not b^towed upon him till he 
had wasted the best years of his life in ineffectual attempts to 
procure a competence. ^ 

But let us have recourse to evidence more complete in it- 
self, more generally known, and more iieaWy affecting our pre- 
sent feelings and relations. The l^etier on the Genius and 
Dispositions of the Fretich Government,” electrifik^d our literary 
and political circles, no less by taste and spirit of composition, 
and general purity of diction, than by the justuess*of reasoning, 
and liie elevation of sentiment, which are conspicuous in every 
page. Of its eftect in America the little Tract” now before 
us is a gratifying proof. Another hi^avy shock was given to 
British scepticism withVespect to American tasta and genius, at 
l^rd Somerville’s public agricultural dinner, in March, 1810. 
On that occasion his lordship gave Mr. Pinckney’s health, wifli 
a wish tliat those who are united in language should nev^r be 
divided iu friendship.” 

This gentleman, who was present, immediately rose, and in an 
unpremeditated speech of about ten minutes, uttered the most 
appropriate sentiments, in diction as chaste and in taste as cor- 
rect as we ever recollect to have heard. The country, whicii 
trained the man who made that speech, could not be devoid of 
genius, taste, and literature iu their most improved state of ex- 
istence. And we are happy to Hnd in some American publi- 
cations which we have lately seen a due appreciation of his ta- 
lents. We trust that Mr. Pinckney will |*ej’severe in that con- 
duct and thpse principles, which have gained him so many tri- 
butes of applause from the respectable part of society, botli in 
his own country and iu England. 

Of tlie evidence afforded by the pamphlets now before us 
the reader will presently judge. 

Tltere is then no physical necessity, there are no Boeotian emula- 
tions from the forests and morasses of America, which condemn 
tier chUdi^n to any mental or literary inferiority to the stock fmm 
uditcfa they sprang.. ’^Diey have already made considerable ad- 
vances in emmation of the parent country, and to judge from some 
of the latter specimens, are' rapidly tending to an equality in some 
departments of composidon. 

If, however, the pam{flilets before us were distinguiflied h) 
iiothit^ but the merits of style, die first, from its brevity, 
would have been but noticed, and the last altogeth^ 

N 2 
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omitted. But this is tlie least interesting view in which thejtf 
can be contemplated. Although they contain nothing abso^ 
lutely new to tho^e who are intimately acquainted with Ame-^ 
rican afiairs^ the practical tendency of their arguments, and the 
line of policy to be deduced from their conclusions, are most 
useful and satisfactor)^ The principles and sentiments are such 
as are often wilfully forgotten or overlooked, and of which the 
public therefore cannot be too frequently reminded. Flowing 
from the pen of Americans, and having been received M'ith great 
approbation by those to whom diey were immediately addressed, 
i. €. the inhabitants of the northern and middle states of the 
union, they should assume a peculiar interest in the estimation 
of the Engli^ reader. One of them is, generally speaking, in*- 
accessible to him, but very few copies having been transmitted 
hither. And as we have received in addition two or three other 
publications, no duplicates of which we believe exist in England^ 
we doubt not that we shall make an acce))table present to our 
readers, by extracting from their pages, and illustrating by a ver^ 
few observations of our own,— the state of public sentiment m 
America, « — the measures of public policy which the well-iiiform^ 
ed writers of all parties agree in recommending, and the general 
causes which have operated to induce the American government 
for some years past to adopt a line of poMfcy diametrically oppo- 
site to the true interests of their country. We say the general 
causes, because our limits will by no means permit us to enter 
into a minute detail of the particular views of interest or ambi- 
tion, which have assisted the operation of those general causes, 
and induced each State to acquiesce without resistance or re- 
monstrance in the measures of the general Government. We 
shall trust for this detail to future opportunities. Our present 
object is simply to shew, by American evidence^ the general causes 
which operate throughout the union, in every state equally, what- 
ever its particular views of interest may be ; and to take an en- 
larged and comprdiensive view of the general interests of the 
whole society. 

The great object of the ^thor of the little tract entitled a 
Sennon>” is to set before his countrymen the danger impending 
pyerthein from the increasing power of France ;-^anger to their 
commercial prosperity, to their liberties, their laws, their morals, 
andth^ practical inferences he would impress 

upQii ftem^are that they should discipline their minds to submit 
sacrifices either of preconceived offinions, or of national 
paf an^athies, to secure themselves fr^ that domitieer- 
He particukrly i^pommends exert this 

with respect to the prejudices too common ainong 
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them against a connection with England on reasonable terms, 
and with respect to the opinions which stand in the way of their 
own moral and religious improvement. 

^rhe objecJt of the “ Brief VieV* is not quite so easily defined, 
llie style and reasoning remind us a little of the “drum, trumpet, 
and Jew's harp.” We know not whether its author would have argu- 
ed with more precision and generosity, and written with more uni- 
form taste, had his ancestors fed upon minced pies and listened to 
the sounds of the organ : but we are certain that amore exalted stand- 
ard of sentiment and morals would have preserved him from many 
absurdities, tie begins in a manner sufficiently trite to reduce all 
public principle in the conduct of nations towards ^ach other to 
a level ; which consists in an equal disregard of all morality, jus- 
tice, and humanity, where they interfere with immediate interest. 
From these data he attempts to defend the conduct and policy of 
France, as arising out of the ordinary operation of great power 
on national councils. He has tiien the iinparalTeled effronteiy 
to inform the Americans, tliat England is not less unjustifiable in 
the conduct of her maritime and colonial aifairs, than France in 
her conduct by land, and in her treatment of neutral commerce; 
thus placing in the same degree in the scale of iniquity tlie de- 
fensive measures of England, the mad commercial decrees of 
Bonaparte, and his atrocious invasion of tlie peninsula. He then 
concludes that both England and France have practised towards 
the weakness of America every injury, that contempt and self- 
interest can suggest to powers, each unlimited in its separate de- 
partment. It must be confessed, however, that he is not unfairly 
national in his strictures. Tlie following extract w^ili evince, 
that he is far from wishing to exclude his own country from the 
operation of his general principles. 

Even tlie tameness of the policy of Jefferson docs not exempt 
America from the general opprobrium. Her embargo was intended 
to excite misery or famine among innocent slaves or manufacturers, 
as the means of coercing their rulers into the abandonment of a 
system injurious to her interests : rulers who, by the projectors of 
that measure, were deemed inaccessible to the pleadings of com* 
passion.” 

So the clearsighted government of America actually thought 
to starve Great Britain and her colonies by the operation of its 
embargo! 

TTie inference drawn by our author from« this view of the con- 
duct of the two great European powers towards his country ir 
that it should forthwidi make such exertions, ns shall enable it to 
depend upon itself for protection, and shall give it force enough to 
^ake its diplomacy and its commerce respected. For these 
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purposes TceammeRds^ that a national debt shaU be matec^ 
and that An capital thus procored shall be employed in raising a 
puissant navy ^ H is views extend to the formation of a fleet lai'g© 
enoiif^ to cepe with France single-handed^ after that power shall 
tatve mnihilated the fleets and conquered the territory of Great 
Biitaiii. ‘‘ The fall of Great Britain in Aat case, fmoeotr de- 
plored by all the fmmane and magnanimous^ might by sound 
pdky be considered as ptopidoua to the United States/’ (Brief 
View, p. S7.> because America would then occupy the place now 
held by Great Britain on Ae the theatre of the world. This 
notable scheme, however, not being yet entered upon, and a ne- 
cessity existii^ that Great Britain should not be annihUated till 
it is in some degree of forwi^rdtless, because she is at present the 
only effectual barrier between France and America ; it follows, 
in our author’s opinion, that Ae actual policy of America is to 
form a close alliance wiA England, even on what he is pleased 
to term the “ dSBgi*aAirig conditions” imposed by her maritime 
superiority. This he asserts, (and be corroborates his opinion 
by a reference to the well known policy of Wasbkigton,) to be 
Ae only rational conduct for America; since it is Ae single 
meAod by wAich she can ultimately rival the power which she 
envies, without exposing herself to In short, Ais gentler 

man represents himself to be an American of the old school of 
Washington; but unlike Aat great statesman, he is as French in 
principle and affections as he Ahiks consistent wiA his sense of 
morahly and Ae interests of his country, and as hostile to Eng- 
land as he thinks compatible Ivith Ae commercial prosperity of 
America, and with her ultimate vieM s of ambition. 

We have certainly no great cause to exult in Ae motives 
niiich would induce this American politician to smile upon tts, 
sjuce he has fairly confessed Aat (poUHcalhf speaking^ his nation 
may^ ia his opinion, 

Bmiie and smile, and murder while she sm3es» 

But, fer our own parts, we should be perfectly willing to accept 
lier alltancO) upon whatever motives it may be founded ; and we 
will take the followingjust conclusion drawn by the author from 
hit premisoj^ as the guarantee for its c<mtiiiiiatice« ‘‘ Until we 
Aall have strong A to stand alone agiunst France,: min must 
equally >^sue from success or failure in a contest wiA Great 

Unless bv our hc^ility we could Aminish her naval 
our evils wo^d.be increased by exasperatii^ her jealousyt 
wdte we td inwble her naval pi^er, we Abuld precipitate 
40 downfaU, which, undm emstiug circasBetaaces> wci^- expose 
US to a more dsngf^us en^y ; who, by Ae douUe wknata^ of 
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a military and mariti^ force, M^ould subject us to desolation a^d 
bloodshed, if not to slavery/^ (Brief View, p. 4«.) 

In truth; this gentleman^s conclusions are ^so opposite to his 
professed predilections, Chat we are almost tempted to greet him 
as an English advocate in disguise. 

Our readers will perceive from tliis slight and hasty sketch 
of the object of the two works under review,|that however they 
may differ in detail, or in the grounds of their opinion, the prac- 
tical conclusions of both are very much the same, diat it is 
die decided interest of America at the present moment to em- 
brace the friendship of England, and to assist her in opposing 
the power of France. It may well be asked then, why is the 
public conduct of the State so decidedly the reverse of its true 
policy ? Upon this part of the subject the Brief View ” is 
peculiarly satisfactory. And we think tliat some very interesting 
and instructive truths, drawu from the slavery in which tliat go- 
vernment is held by the most ignorant and degraded part of the 
people, will be struck out by the crollision of the audipr's senti- 
ments with those of bis opponents. 

In order to bring tlie subject fairly before our readers, we 
shall arrange it under the following beads. 

1 . The external power of France as it may affect America, 
The views of France tow-ards tliat country. 

3. The best mode of frustrating those views. 

1. We find in the little tract called a Sermon” the follow- 
ing animated description of the power of France as it respects 
America. 

see a mighty nation sacrificing every blessing in the prosecu- 
tion of an unprincipled attempt at universal conquest. The result 
you well know. We now behold this nation triumphant over Conti- 
nental Europe. Its armies are immensely numerous; yet their num- 
ber is not the circumstance which renders them most ibraiidable. 
These armies have been trained to conquest by the mos:t perfect dis* 
cipline. At their head are generals who have risen on/y 6y miiiiaiy 
merit. They are habituated to victory, and their enemies are 
habituated to de&at. 

“ All this immensejpower is now centered in one hand ;-^wielded by 
one mind;— -a mind forined in scenes of revolution and blood; a mind 
most vigorous and capacious, but who«e vigour and capacity is filled 
with plans of dominion and devastation. It has not room for one 
thou^t of mercy. The-pqrsonal character of Napoleon is of itself 
suffiment to inspire the gloomiest forebodings.. But in addition to his 
lust for power, he is almost impelled by tlie "^necessit^ his tircum* 
stances to carry on the work of conquest. His uam^nse armies, tl:. ** 
only foundation of his empire, must be supptsrted* Impoverished 
Prance, however, cannot give them support; they must therefore 
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live on the spoils, of other nations. But the nations which they sue- 
ces^ively^poily whose indu^ry and arts they extinguish, cannot 
loo^ su$tain them. Heuce they must pour themselves into new 
region^ Hence plunder, devastation, and new conquests are not 
merely ihe outrages of wanton barbarity; they are essential even to 
the existence of this tremendous power. 

** What overwhelming and disheartening prospects are these! 
In the midst of Christendom this most sanguinary power reared 
its head, and holds the world at dehance. 

>‘And now let me ask, how are nae impressed in these dis- 
astrous times? Does there not, my friends, prevail among some 
of us a cold indiiference, as if all this were nothing to us, as 
if no tye of brotherhood bound us to these sufferers ? Are we 
not prone to follow the authors of this ruin with an admiration of 
their power and success, which almost represses our abhorrence of 
their unsparing cruelty? But we are not merely insensible to the 
calamities of other nations: there is a still stronger insensibility to 
our own dangers. We seem determined to believe that this storm 
will rage at a diS:ance ; — the idea that ac arc marked out as victims 
of this all-destroying despotism, that our turn is to come, and per- 
haps is near this idea strikes on most minds as a fiction. Our 
own deep interest in the present conflict is unfelt even by some who 
feel as they ought for other nations. 

It is asked, What has a nation so distant as America to fear 
from the power of France ? I answer ; the hUtory of all ages teaches 
us, all our knowledge of human nature teaches us, that a nation of 
vast and unrivalled p<wer is to be feared by all the world. Even had 
France attained her present greatness under a long established 
government, without any of the habits which the revolution has 
formed, the world ought to view her with trembling jealousy. 
What nation ever enjoyed such power without abusing it ? But 
France is not a common nation ; we must not apply to her common 
rules. Conquest is her trade, her business, her recreation. The lust 
of power is her very vital principle. Her strength is drained out to 
supply her armies, her tments exhausted in preparing schemes of 
wider domination. War, war is the solemn note which resounds 
through every d^artment of the state. And is such a nation to be 
viewed witli indifmrence, with unconcern ? Have we nothing to fear 
i&rcaMwaw octfon rolls between us ?” (Sermon, p. 5.) 

Shall it be said that all this is mere declamation; let us see 
wliat the advocate for the French says upon the subject. We 
excuse his graltuitous uccusatioiis against England, in considera- 
tion of the admissions which are extorted from him against 
France., Arguing upon MrvWalj^V lively dcfscription of the 
Mwer Sf France, arid the danger thence accruing to America, 
as follows ; ... 

Consistently with the views which I have advanced, it must 
that such a power, as that wielded by Frriiice, will 
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occasion every imaginable evil to those, who may fall within its 
sweep. The anxiety inspired by it, as regarding our own interests, 
can only be mitigated in proportion as we are removed from the 
sphere of its activity. Far be it from me to allevi^e that anxiety, or 
to blame the author for his efforts to excite it. It is the partial 
tendency of his efforts that I inculpate. I blame him,— that while 
intent upon exhibiting the balefut influence of the power of one 
country, he almost wholly disregards the actual consequences of the 
power of another, or seems to hail it as a benignant sunshine, calcu- 
lated, under the guidance of wisdom and virtue, to cherish and en- 
liven us in our progress to prosperity !** (Brief View, p- 10.) 

We shall presently have occasion to remark the inconsistency 
of tliese sentiments concerning the power of Great JBritain, with 
tliose subsequently advanced by tlie author on the same subject. 
In the mean time we must express our opinion, that it is not any 
conviction in the minds of the American Government, that the 
power of England does not in fact operate as a benignant sun** 
shine, cherishing and enlivening the progress 8f America to 
prosperity/’ which induces its Gallican bias : no ! It springs from 
a notion whicli tlu^ French emissaries have succeeded in im- 
pressing on the ignorance of die people, and whicli the neutral 
character of our own diplomatic agents has not been able to 
counteract, that England Must shortly sink under the power of 
Bonaparte. Even Mr. Jefferson is reported to have said at his 
own table, on the 18th December, 1807, that Britain would 
cease to be a nation in less than two years.” But, (as the author 
who records this fact well observes*,) Since he expected the 
speedy destruction of Great Britain, what motives had he to 
strain* every nerve as he did to hasten it.? It is demonstrable that 
our single hope of security is in the triumphs of the British 
Navy, While that rides mistress of the ocean the French can 
no more pass it to attack us, than they could ford tlie bottomless 
pit. But it is self-evident, in spite of the groundless and perhaps 
treacherous pretensions of faction, that our country is absolutely 
defenceless against Bonaparte when master of the sea. The 
French troops have marched tlirough countries, having three or 
four times the population of the United States, with the quiet- 
ness of a procession. Mr. Jefferson knows mankind ; he know’s 
Bonaparte too well to hope that tjie tyrant’s hand will be the 

• See Bri8ted*8 Hints on the National^ Bankruptcy of Oxeat Britain, and on her 

resources to maintain the present contest with France." Nm York, We believe 
that, only one copy ^ of this work has reached England. .<* lt is a long desultory oc- 
tavo of 680 pages, containing a great deal of superficial reasoning on the politics or 
Europe, ill^stmted with ample extracts from the Edinbu^h ^view, the works of 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Brougham, and others, well known in this -country. The only in- 
terest it can assume to the English reader lies in the.record of several facts, which 
have passed of late years in America under the eyes of the author. 
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iGHt cmr merit in haiteiriiig the fall of Britain. If then s^e 
must fidl^ )et Mr. Jefferson wear eackcloth ;r~<let him gather a 
coloitv^ and lead tliem for concealment into the trackless forests 
near the purees of the Missouri. Frost, hanger, and poverty 
iviit mot gripe so hard as Bonaparte/’ (Bristed’s Hints, p. 3490 

In concluding this view of the jjpw^er of France as it affects 
America, we cannot refrain from mserting the following short 
but eloquent passage from Mr. Walsh's Letter on the Genius, &c. 
of the French Govet juneut^ 

If we had seen the French emperor reconciled in any one in- 
stance by the final submission of a nation which had onct^ resisted 
his will, we might, with some de^ee of reason, look for a refuge in 
his mercy, alUiough no people, with the exception of the British, are 
so much the objects of his aversion, and rum whatever has so strongly 
excited his contempt. But tliere is nothing rational or even plausi^ 
ble ill this mere reversionary hope, when we contemplate the ex* 
amples which stare us in the face,— of nations mercilessly beaten to 
the ground, and rapaciously plundered,— which hud acquired — ^liy 
every sacrifice of honour and strength — the fairest titles to his gene- 
rosity and his compassion.” (Page 242.) 

And is this the people, is tills the government which there are 
hopes, and good hopes”'*' of disahljing by the wild fancy of 
keeping the world so completely/ /ranywiif that France shall have 
no cause <yr excuse for wor, no plots to punish, no resistance to 
dread ? Is this the power which by non-resistance on tlu? part of 
its victims can be deprived of objects for the employment of its 
troops, of lands to reward its leaders, of victories (inanufactured 
by the editor of the Moniteur,) to amuse its people ? Did tlie 
wolf ever want an excuse for devouring the lamb ? In truth, 
believe Bonaparte would very warmly second this system of non- 
resistance. Three-fourths of his work would tlien bg completed 
to his hands. Havit^ at his command the resourre^ o( the 
whd6 of Continental Europe, completely tranquil and iliiplicitly 
hawing under^^ yoke, supporting his victorious troops with 
die prodkice of its territory, obeying widi alacrity all his com- 
mands ais to the disposition of its means for forwarding his 
ulterior views is it possible to conceive, that in a very few 
ymr$ he wmilo not possess a fleet three or four times more 
numerous than those of England and America combined ? With 
Sie siorelhouses of Russia aii4 the Baltic at his disposal, with the 
iMMsts of an Europe, and the population of the maiitiine states 
Jl idB eomiBmid, — with complete tranquillity over the face and 
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of Europe to ei»£ib}« him to convey their produce to the 
ino$t eoovetiieiit p^te, with ample seanroom to train and exer* 
cise Ilia crews after the vesselir were conatn|ct€sd;^ — 
presume to assert that four or live years weadd npt give him such 
a navy as we have contemplated ? That his views tend to iMs 
object in case of ^maritime^peacey and that he has been very 
minute in his inquiries^ and correct in hk cakulations^ we have 
proofs in our possession^ which we ^all take some opporttmity 
of laying before the public. They are very far from proving 
the assertion^ ** that as to the marine^ the very idea of a compe* 
tition is absurd.” (See Ed. Rev.) 

Supposing the superiority established however^ the remedy^ 
according to the above-mentioned system, would beht hand. It 
would omy be necessary for America and England to desist 
from ciislurbing the quiet” of the seas, to leave the ocean “ com- 
pletely tranquil,” and the French fleets would be disabled for 
want of objects to contend with,” For if we could but behold 
rheni inactive we might hojie to behold them subdued. They 
are irresistible only when in motion,” and they could be fai 
motion no longer if there was nothing to resist them. Really 
thi5- new and compendious method of conquering France, this 
itiwei doctrine of preventing power from being iraesistibls 
V-fy opjwsvng (0 it NON-RESISTANCE, is SO bright a discovery, 
we should wish to generalize the principles upon which it 
ml apply them to the <fommon intercourse of society. 
hV it neighbour, powerful enough to afford him a chance of 
' me with impunity, . ize on half my held, 1 would give 

tl whole to prevent litigation with the longer purse. If 
’ y encouraged he should take possession of my house and 
liira me out of doors;— 1 would quietly submit, conscious that 
Vi riou he had no longer any object of mine feft to covet, he 
cease from his encroachments. 

L i>Lre hf to bt' answered with the argument " cui bono,” 
what po£;iible advant age can accrue from offering a protracted 
r esistance to power, widch upon a previous calculation of means 
musl, in all human probability, prove ultimatdly victorious ? We 
say generally, that to resist imury and oppression agMnst all 
chances is a sached unty -that almost every thing great and 
noble in politics and po wer has sprung from such resistance 
that if pusillanimous calculation had always entered inio the 
views motives of the oppressed, and regedated dtehr spirk 
of resistance, the nations to which the wofld is niost indebted, 
from the. republics of Greece to the limited monarchy of Britain, 
would never have existed. The minds of the Americans must be 
peculiarly accessible to^^is argument. To what do ida/ty owe the 
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indepeadeiice which they are now so proud, and which they 
are ^ toaapti^ to abuse unto licentiousness^ b^t to an apparently 
hopeless resistance against overwhelming power, carried to a 
trimnf^ant issue by the energies of one man P 

But not to multiply examples from past times, let us look to 
the present state of Spain and Por],ugaL Had the prognostics 
of. tne advocates for passive obedience and non-resistance to the 
French usurper been acted upon; had the opinions of those 
puny politicians been attended to, who asserted that the 
Spanish chiefs had only their little hour to strut and fret before 
they sat down tamely under the rule of a kinsman or vassal of 
Bonaparte what would have been the probable consequence P 
Those iuterd^ting nations themselves would now have been groan- 
ing under the naval and military conscription, and fighting the 
battles of France. Every sinew of their hardy frames would 
liave been now straining to the utmost in constructing ships for 
the invasion ofr Ireland and America. Every pistole would have 
been wrung from their hard hands to pamper the luxuries of the 
French chieftains, or to supply necessaries for the troops under 
their command. With respect to the rest of Europe, the 
French armies would now have been far advanced in tlie con- 
questof Russia and Turkey, the two next continental objects of 
the tyrant. Instead of w'asting dieir %rength on the desolate 
mountains, the deserted vallies, and the pestilential marshes of 
the peninsula, the three or four hundred thousand men, whose 
corpses are now rotting in those regions, w^oiild have been rioting 
in the palaces of the Autocrat, or languishing in the luxuries of 
the Seraglio. In short, Bonaparte would now have been actually 
advanced more than tliree years towards the accomplishment of 
all his views, and at least seven or eight nearer to the prospect of 
their ultimate completion. For we do not besitate»to avow an 
opinion, that the drain of his best troops which must still flow 
into the peninsula, (supposing the Spaniards to persevere, and 
Great Britain to pursue lier present course of policy,) will in- 
capacitate him for some years from great military exertions in 
other quarters of Europe, without giving up his present views 
upon SpaiA. Tlie vei 7 able manner in which. this subject is 
treated in another part of the present number pi*ecludes us from 
stating more in thb place, tlian a fervent wish that those nations, 
who still remain unsubdued, may sheath the sword which tliey 
have drawn against each other at the instigation of France. We 
trust ^1^ they will uhite in turning their attention to the peculiar 


Botty that this article is unavoidably postponed till the ap^eairance of 
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capabilities of defence, oflFered by the rugged frontiers of Aeir 
own country, against the invasion even of a well disciplined 
enemy. ^Fhus may a second act of the Spanish tragedy be per- 
formed on the frontiers of Russia and of Turkey ; and although 
it may be undertaken against the probabilities of success to be 
drawn from cold calculation, who shall say that Providence, 
wearied with tlie gratuitous crimes of the Greai Nation^ and 
satisfied with the expiation, which the groans and miseries of 
Europe have ofiered for the offences, in which a longljcourse of 
prosperity had pluuged it, may not arrest the arm of the de- 
stroyer therCy where the wisdom of man may least expect to meet 
with such a deliverance ? 

In a word, the French have ever been a vaiff, ambitious, 
fraudulent people, and have always abused success with the 
most wanton insolence under every form of government. While 
they consider themselves as conquerors, no nation on earth is 
free from their aggressions. The only possibility^ of any coun- 
try’s obtaining tranquillity in peace, is to impress France witli a 
fixed conviction of the hopelessness of continuing the war with 
any beneficial result. This can only be done by continued hard 
fighting, and hamssing her on all occasions and in every direc- 
tion.” These observations, we apprehend, are strictly true, and 
they afford matter of serious reflection to those countries, whose 
independence has not yet expired under the gripe of the destroyer. 


We now proceed to inquire, 

2dly, How far the actual views of France contemplate the 
destruction or subjugation of America as an object agreable 
to its policy. 

If we consider the origin of the people, the language, the free- 
dom of discussion and of the press, which prevail in America ; 
if nothing existed to raise the fears and the wrath of Bonaparte 
but the very works now under discussion; we might be well 
convinced that his present conduct towards her is regulated witii 
the fixed intention, first, to make her a tool for the. accomplish- 
ment of his designs against England, and then, as a matter of 
•eoUTSCj to subjugate her entirely to his will. 

Will it be said that tho conqueror has too much work at home 
to care for America? He has indeed work a^.home; but unhappily 
for this country that work ever brings us to his view. There is one 
work, one object, which is ever present to the mind of Napoleon, 
it mtjtigleB with ^1 his thoughts. It is his dream by night, his care 
by day. He did not forget it on the shores of the Baltic or the 
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I>anks of thie Danube. The rum of England Is iht firsts ^he miM 
eettki pwfm Ms heart, Th«U; natlQn is the only barrier to his 
ambil^pn; In the opulence, the energy, the public spirit, the liberty 
Df. England, he sees the only obstacles to universal dominion, Eng-- 
limd once fallen, and the civilized world lies at his feet. England 
erect, and there is one asylum £^r virtue, magnanimity, freedom; 
one [mark which may set the world on fire; one nation to encourage 
and hold up to the oppressed the standard of revolt England, 
therefore, is the great object of the hostile fury of the French Em- 
peror. England is the great end of his plans, and they of course 
embrace all nations which come in contact with England, which love 
or hate her, which can give her support, or contribute to her down- 
fell. U^e then (we may be assured) ai'e not overlooked by Napo- 
leon. We £tre a nation sprung from England; we have received 
from her our laws and many of our institutions. We speak her lan- 
guage, and in her langmge roe dure to express the indignation whicli 
we reel at oppression. Besides, we have other ties winch connect us 
with England. We are a commercial people, commercial by habit, 
commercial by our very situation. But no nation can be eommer* 
cial without maintaining some connection with England, without 
having many common interests with her, without strengthening ihe 
foundations of her greatness. England is the great emporium of 
the world; and the conqueror knows that it is only by extinguishing 
the commerce of the world, by bringing every commercial nation to 
bear his yoke, that he can fix a mortal wound^n England. Besides, 
we are the neighbours of some of the most valuable English colo- 
nies, and can exert an important influence on those channels of her 
commerce, and those sources of her opulence. Can we then sup- 
pose, that the ambitious, the keen-sighted Napoleon overlooks us in 
his scheme of universal conquest? That he wants nothing of us, 
and is content that ure should prosper and be at rest, because wc are 
so distant from his throne? Has be not already told us that we must 
embark in his cause? Has he not himself declared war for us 
against England? 

Will it be said that he wants notto conquer us, but only wishes 
us to be his allies ? Allies of loanee ! Is there a man who does 
not shudder m the thought? ^Is there one who had not rather 
struggle nobly, and perish under her open enmity, than be cnislied 
by the^eini^ace of her frtedsliip^iier aiUancef To ^cw you the 
happiness iof her alliance, I will not cany you hack to Venice^ 
Iglwit^^land* and Holland. Their expiring groans are almost for- 
later outragoa^ Spain, Spain is the AtLY to whom 
I S^uld direct your attention. Are you lovers of treachery, perfidy, 
t^pacity, an4 tAassacre? Then upxejt&er the kanoiir urhum Spam 
Aas/orfeUed, and boc^e the France* (Sermon, p* 8. et seq.^) 

We coireeive that this^paas^e is bq less remarkable for just 
mi gienerous reasoiuiig, than it cptifesaedly is fof its high toiie 
ISutlat us see what i^uctaut author of 
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the Brief View ” is constrained to admit. Commenting upon 
Mr. Walsh’s highly wrought description of the insatiable avi- 
dity for national power which pervades every class of the people 
in France, from the ruler to tlie peasant, he m&es the following 
remarks. 

In the passage above qtjpted, from the Letter on the Genius 
and Dispositions of the French Government, there' is a very lively, 
and no doubt very just, picture of the ambitious fuiy which now 
possesses the people of France. The author is certainly to be com- 
mended for opening to his countrymen a view which should make 
them shudder, when they reflect that for security from the ill con- 
sequences of this mania they are indebted to a foreign nation. But 
would not his merit have been much greater, had he demonstrated, 
tliat a spirit of domination was no less prevalent in England as re- 
spects the ocean, than in France as respects the land? While so 
attentive to the songs of the latter, does he forget the spirit exhi- 
bited in the songs of the former? Has he never heard the sky re- 
sounding with the cry of ** Rule Britannia, Britannia rule the 
waves?'’ — Flattering sounds to a British ear, but for the same rea- 
son humiliating to those of an American. Many of the songs of 
this gallant people display a similar thirst for maritime power. That 
the ambition or the French is of a more malignant cast, and much 
more dangerous and horrible to those who are within its scope, I 
will not deny. For the ideas associated with the rule of the ocean 
do not so much familiarise the mind to cruelty or injustice as the 
associations connected with territorial subjugation. The former in- 
volves an arbitrary controul over the great highway of wealthy 
power, and luxury; but the latter pursues mankind to the most se- 
questered retreats of social life, and assumes a tyrannic command 
over all that is indispensable to human existence." (Brief View, p. 
33.) 

What has the American nation to expect during the commer- 
cial supremacy of England? Tlie answer is tremendous — commer- 
cial vassalage ! Yet 1 do not hesitate to aver, that so long as France 
is to be considered as successor to the naval power of England, the 
destruction of this power is deeply to be deprecated by the Ameri- 
can patriot; and that he is indignantly obliged to hail tike partial and 
immediate restraints of the commercial vassal, in preference to the 
eventual shackles of tlie territorial slave.” (Brief View. p. 35.) 

It should seem from the puerile declamation of this^writer 
against the commerce and naval powef of England, that he really 
thinks it a very unjust and unfair dispensation of Providence, 
that a nation containing nof more than six or seven millions of 
souls, which has not yet enjoyed thirtjf years of independent ex- 
istence under a weak government, and is unprovided with distant 
eolonies, should be compelled to hold a profitable and exten- 
sive commeree, in some degree upon the sufferance of another 
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uution, containing between sixteen and seventeen millions of iii^ 
habitants, with ships, colonies, and commerce, accumulated 
throt^h a successful course of vigorous government for some 
centuries. We have already stated die absurd speculations into 
winch this notion has led him. W^e would now beg him to 
reflect, that these vain ebullitions of pride are the only circum- 
stances which can male the situation of the Americans appear 
degrading in the eyes of any man of sense, either in their own 
country or in Europe. TThere never can be any thing disgrace- 
ful in a situation necessarily arising from the natural operation of 
human affairs, so long as it is maintained with a spirit and temper 
suited to its exigencies and circumstances; (misfortunes incurred 
by vicious conduct are of course an exception to this remark). 
It is no disgrace for a man of small fortune not to ride in a 
coach and six; or that he does not possess the influence and 
command attached to a man of four times his fortune. But it 
is a ver\^ g^ea^ disgrace to be consumed with useless and iitiavail- 
ing regret on these accounts, or to indulge in violent abuse of 
his neighbour, because he w ill not yield up to hiin the objects of 
his envy. His only way to be respectable is quietly to enjoy 
bis own, or if he wishes to increase it by industry, to conduct 
himself with decency and civility to those whose assistance may 
be useful. m 

Just so with respect to America. No man of judgment, 
unless he has a sinister object in view, would go about to per- 
suade her that there is any thing d(?grading” in the necessary 
dependence of her mercantfle navy on the }>owerful military one 
of England. Nor could any thing, but a long indulgence in 
privileges to which she has no natural claim, give a colour to 
such persuasions. It is no huifiiliating’’ degradation from the 
male virtues and independent spirit of America, tliai she Ls com- 
pelled to exert them within a sphere limited by* the fuifierior 
power of the parent state. But it is evidently altogether incon- 
sistent witli those high qualities, to prostitute their language in 
tow abuse of Englai^, because she will not ruin herself at the 
froward bidding of her offspring. If any thing can add to the 
disgrace of such conduct, it is, that it is adopted in subseivrioncy 
^to a faction, whose opinions and practices, (whatever tlieir ino- 
^tives may be,) directly tei*d to the slavery of their country, and 
consequit^y to the extinction of eveiy principle of real virtue 
and ini^iipiKfence. Are the people of America so very ignorant 
oj^ i^ tiiaihas passed in Europe for the last twenty years, as not 
, ^ fliat every step, which the French foction persuades 

take, is just an approach of one degree nearer to tlieir 
Are they so Very olind to their trw intbkests as not 
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to be convinced, that it is of more national importance to tfrem 
to befreCy than to carry coffee to Amsterdam ? Can they not dis-» 
cover that, if England were ill-advised enough to second the views 
of France, and to deprive herself of her power of resistance, by 
giving up her maritime code, to put a few dollars into the pockets 
of the Americans, they wojjld be the most short-sighted misers 
ill existence to accept the bribe? To consent for base lucre's 
sake to weaken that barrier, which they shoidd sacrifice every 
other interest to strengthen and support? Besides, there are many 
maritime privileges, many sources of cornniercial wealth, which 
America might enjoy in strict alliance w ith i^ngland, and witli- 
out interfering with the rights essential to her safety. 

This being the case, it is well observed by thc*aiithor of the 
Brief View, that, 

“ To refuse those advantages which she is disposed to 3 deld, be- 
cause she will not grant us all, that in theory we might correctly 
dcniand,would be evidently impolitic; — as, ontheotlierhand, it would 
be disgraceful if we could look forward with indifference to the per- 
manenc}^ of that degrading predicament, by w hich the extension of 
our commerce is limited by its subserviency to her interest; — and the 
duration of our repose dependent on the continuation of her power. 
Some Americans may exclaim, let us rather abandon the ocean than 
enjoy such a partial and degrading participation in maritime advan- 
tages ! To me, however, it appears, that a total renunciation of the 
ocean is the lowest degradation; and the utter impossibility of enforc- 
ing this abandonment in practice has already been dc^monstrated. 
A portion of our countrymen are amphibious, and we might as well 
forbid the birds to fly, or the fislies to swim, as deny them access to 
their favourite element. Besides, a total renunciation cuts off all 
hope of future, as well as of present conunercial power; and should 
the command of the Atlantic ever fall into the power of any nation 
on whom w’e sliould have no tie of interest, our seaboard might he 
frequently subjected to the inroads of hostility, and its horrid con- 
comitants, plunder and bloodshed.’* (Brief View, p. 44.) 

We close this exposition of the views of France towards Ame- 
rica, with the following extracts from the work to which we have 
before alluded, and the document which tliey illustrate. 

Bonaparte wull come then, or, which amounts to the same thing* 
will send one of his trusty generals to fraternize the United States^ 
But the French will not come in the fll’st instance to tlie Now- Eng- 
land, or middle states, where they might expect some hard fighting 
on their arrival. They will prefer sailing up theChesapeal^e, and land* 
ing in Virginia ; from which, as a central point, they will be able to 
diverge in all directions, and take most effectual measures for the 
speedy subjugation of the federal republic. In order merely to 
show that the French are very well acquainted with all the most 
favourstble points of attack upon the United States, 1 shall here ir*- 
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•ert the instructions contained in a Frencli national newspaper, which 
at tliat time was the organ of the J^rench Executive Directory. 

“ ‘ A fleet of light vessels, not drawing at the most above ten feet 
water, some gun-boats and bomb-ketches, will go into the river 
Savannah,, in Georgia, as far as Tibee, and from Tibee to the tovrn of 
Savannah. It w’il! take possession of the magazine of stores, and 
hum the farm-houses on the right and left, to the mouth of the river. 
The same operation at Charleston in South Carolina. It pisses the 
bar, and by the same operation burns Johnson’s Island and the 
buildings on Sullivan’s Island. The siane operation at George-Town, 
in South Carolina, and Wilmington, in North (‘arolina; it then 
proceeds into Vlmapeak-hay^ and it is by that, perhaps, by which 
the operation must be begun: from Norfolk it will proceed to Alex- 
andria, to tbe*capital of Maryland, ^Annapolis, ^ and to Baltimore. 

* The operation of the Chesapeake is an aftair of eight days, and 
must begin at the most distant place, that is, Baltimore, whence may 
be dmwn a large contribution : Savannah, Charleston, and Norfolk, 
have near them Jittle earthen forts, which can be taken without great 
danger from the rear. Be cautious of advancing into the Delaware. 
One can burn on the left Lavingston. If one tvas sure, however, 
that the English were at a distance ftom it, one can at the same time 
burn Philadelphia. It is an affair of eight days. 

* Enter New Orleans with the consent of Spain, take possession 
of the port of Natches, call on the friends of liberty in the back parts 
of the United States, from Kentucky to lift southern limits of En- 
glish America. It will be necessary to make some presents to the 
savages; send back, by way of Spain, General Melcourt, chief of the 
Creeks ; put in motion General Clark of Knoxville ; call to the 
French standard the legions of Florida and America, raised by Genet 
and Mangouiit ; proclaim the liberty of black slaves in the United 
States ; and give equality of rights to the people of colour.’ 

** The French then would probably land in Virginia, where they 
would be likely to be well received by their friends, the democratic 
planters; and if not, it would be of no consequence; they would pro- 
ceed to emancipate and to organize into an army the negroes of the 
Southern States. Meanwhilaa vast body of jacobin rabble, already 
established in tlie United States, but origmally imported from France 
and the French West Indies, from Ireland, from England, from Scot- 
land, from Holland, from Geneva, and from other places, the scum 
and refuse of the world, the blast of anarchy and taint of crime, would 
all crowd to the Gallic standard.*’ ( Bristed's Hints, pp. et seq. ) 

The above-mentioned document does certainly bear strong 
marks of French romance, but not more so than many exposes 
pf plans of '^^conquests afterwards caitried into execution. The 
Americans should also remember, that many of the men, who sway- 
4eii the Transatlantic politics of France at that period, now form 
a part of her national councils. They should siso recollect, that 
It is the opinion of an eye-witness of close observation, &at no- 
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thing has since occurred to allay the enmity and contempt, which 
were then so openly displayed, but very much the contrary;-— 
that the United States are at this moment designated in France 
as a nation of fraudulent shopkeepers, — British in prejudices 
and predilections, and equally objects of aversion to the Emperor, 
who had taken a "fixed detjiprmmatiou to bring them to reason in 
due timer 


We have now given a faint sketch of the power and views 
of France as they respect America. We wish that the regard 
due to the patience of our readers would have permitted a more 
copious use of the documents in our possession. It remains at 
present further to intreat their forbearance, while we inquire, 

3dly, What is the best mode of frustrating those views. 

We apprehend that our readers w ill find no difficulty in agree* 
ing with the opinions of the American W’riters df all parties ex- 
cept the French faction, lliat the power of England is the 
only safeguard of America, and that it is therefore her interest to 
ii{)hold that power/^ Then this question naturally occurs; why, 
if the true interests of America are so clearly defined and gene- 
rally admitted, has its government persevered for so many years 
ill a conduct diametrically opposite to those interests ? It is evi- 
dent, that the answer to this question will also solve the problem 
at present under discussion, at least will point out the mode of 
solution ; because the discovery of that, which has hitherto pre- 
vented America from frustrating the views of France, will of 
course point out the means by which that end may be accom- 
plished. 

Now in treating this question, w^e shall entirely put aside 
the specific grounds of dispute between England and America, 
because we are persuaded that they are very much a matter of 
party on both sides of the Atlantic. No British minister, (what- 
ever he may have previously said while in opposition,) w^ould 
dare to give up a single point of our maritime rights ; because 
they are essential to our very existence. And if the fear of the 
French party and the factious spirit of the people would permit 
the American government to make Reasonable concessions upon 
this essential point, no British administration could refuse to 
allow every other claim, ^ not inconsistent with the safety of 
England; and surely this is*all that any impartial American, 
attached to the independence of his countiy , could wish or desire. 

Omitting^ therefore, all discussions of this imture, we think that 
a very clear and satisfactory answer can be given to ihe question 
involving the impolitic, and apparently unaccountable, conduct of 

o C 
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the American government. It arises in die first place from the 
najture of the constitution of the United Stales, by which the 
government is nectjssarily placed under the guidance of the mob. 
And in the next place, as we all know that the mob of a tVee 
country is necessarily under the guidance of .the most active and 
enterprising of its factions, so that .of America is entirely de- 
voted to the partizans of France. In order fully to understand 
the force of this reasoning, we must enter into a brief sketch of 
the American constitution so far as it related to popular election. 

Every individual State in the Union has its separate govern- 
ment and legislative assemblies ; but they are not all equally de- 
mocratic in the mode by which they are constituted. We shall 
give a speciihen or two of each extreme ; the remainder will 
be found to lie between them in diflfereiit degrees of approxi- 
mation. In the northern states Vermont is a specimen of the 
most democratic form ; the supreme legislative power is vested 
in a House ofi Representatives, annually elected by the free 
citizens. The supreme executive power is in a governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, and twelve counsidlors, all cfiosen annually in 
the same manner. Every person of the age of twenty-one, w ho 
has resided in the state one w'hole year before the election, who 
is of a quiet, peaceable behaviour, and who w ill take an oath to 
do what he shall in conscience judge be#t for the state, shall be 
entitled to all the privileges of an elector. Every seventh year 
thirteen persons are to be elected by the free citizens, and formed 
into a council of censors. I'lieir duty is, to inquire whether the 
constitution is preserved inviolate ; they may send for papers 
and persons, call a convention to alter the constitution, &c. &c. 

In Rhode Island the members of the legislature are chose7i 
twice in the year, 

111 Massachusetts and Main, the least democratic states of this 
division, the electors must have a qualification of 3/. a-year, or 
an estate of the total value of 60/. The election of the most 
numerous assembly is annual. 

In the middle states New York is the most democratic; the 
house of representatives is annually chosen by freemen pf 40s, 
a year or of 20/. total value. Also the freedom of the cities of 
New York and Albany entitle to a vote for the state assemH 
blies. ^ 

In Pennsylvania the governor is elected for three years by 
inhabitants of seven years residence, aiii^ thirty years of age. 
The senate for four *years by inhabitants of twenty-five years of 
^e, and, seven years residence; the house of representatives 
by free citizens twenty-one years of age, who have re- 
,$wo years and pay any taxes. 
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In the southern states^ Virginia is ruled by a governs chosen 
annually^ assisted by a senate chosen for four years, and a 
house of delegates annually elected by free ’citizens possessing 
one hundred acres of uninhabited land, twenty-live acres with a 
house upon it, or a house or lot in some town. In Kentucky 
ail free male citizens twenty-one years old, having resided in the 
State two years, or in their county one year, have a right anniiallij 
to V()te for representatives, and for the electors of the seiialoi s 
and governor. In JNorth Carolina the senate is annually clioseii 
by free citizens having lifty acres of land. The house qf com- 
mons by free citizens vidio have resided a year, attained the ugt 
of twenty-one, and who pay taxes. • 

'^^ITicse are fair specimens of the elective franchise in the se- 
veral independent states. 

By the act of federal union the house of Kepresentatives is 
choseii,/br two years by the people at large. The qiialitlcatioii 
of the primary electors is the same U! each State* as for the most 
numerous branch of the; state legislature, which, as we have seen, 
amounts nearly to universal sutfrage. The senate consists of 
two scaiators from each State, who are chosen by the legislature 
of the State : one-third of the senate goes out of office every two 
years. The mode of taking the elections is regulated by each 
State individually. 

1/dstly, the President and Vice-President, in whom is vestt?d 
the great executive power of the uniou, are appointed for four 
years by electors chosen by the people of each State, in such 
juaaiier as their state legislature shall direct. 

'Phus vve see that every public officer, from the person of the 
executive down to the lowest depositary of political power, is 
tlie object of frequent popular election; that from the com- 
plicated nifture of the federal and state governmeuts the public 
functionaries are so nuiuerous, that an election of importance 
comes on twice or thrice on the average in every year ; and 
lastly, that the elections are so purely democratic, lliut, to use the 
words of an American, No people ever so indiscriminately 
admitted genius or stupidity,— ignorance or knowledge, — virtue 
or vice, — the fugitive from justice, or the voluntary and resptjct- 
able emigrant ; and promiscuously invested a motley groupe of 
foreigners thus assembled with all the privileges of citizenship, 
with an universal enjoyraent of the right of suffrage, unqualified 
by any restiiction, w hich may tend to secui^e the competency of 
the elector to judge of the real tendency of his vote.” 

In short, we have been informed by a person well acquainted 
with America, that one election is no sooner over than a canvass 
begins for the next ; our readers may therefore form some esti- 
mate of tlie state of tilings there, by referring them to their idea 
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of a permanent geyieral election in England. For the frequency 
of the American elections rather augments than diminishes their 
violence. Demagogues are the better paid*, and have more full 
employment. 

We cannot better illustrate the practical effects of this feature 
of the American constitution than by recording a few anecdotes 
of their popular elections, and of the base servility of their pub- 
lic functionaries to the vices and outrages of the mob. 

** In order to secure the spring elections of I8O9 in favour of de- 
mocracy, our democrats issued handbills in all the towns and villages 
of the United States, announcing that Spain was entirety conquer 
all the British cy'mies in the peninsula annihilated by Bonaparte, and 
Britain herself on the point of bein^ reduced under the yoke of 
France, and therefore all honest republicans should immediately go to 
the polls, and vote for Mr. Jefferson aud his party. 

TJie mob of Maryland, which was collected at Baltimore during 
one of their popular meetings, tarred and feathered a poor wretch, 
and tore out one of his eyes, for having said, that he hoped Bona- 
parte would never be able to conquer and enslave England. Eaght 
of these rioters were tried and found guilty, but were •pardoned by 
Governor W. This chief executive magistrate of an independent 
state, published his < Reasons* for granting pardon to the destroyers of 
social order and civil liberty in his government They were as follows : 

“ ‘ That he did not iixthe present critiem state of the world deem 
it expedient to check the generous enthusiasm of the people of 
Maryland in favour of liberty’ (meaning and therefore he 

pardoned those miscreants for having wantonly and wilfully maimed 
a fellow-citizen for life ; and invited them to continue their murderous 
depredations upon the peace, property, life, and limb of every honest 
and respectable person in Baltimore, and elsewhere ; lest for want of 
exercise, their * generous enthusiasm in favour of liberty^ might be 
checked. 

In Pennsylvania this last spring, 1 8O9, the demoerSits actually 
chose one Simon Snyder for the state governor, avowedly because 
he was a man of no talents or information, declaring in all their 
newspapers, handbills, pamphlets, speeches, and club resolutions, 
how very fatal all learning and sense invariably were to the ^pure 
cause of democracy;' wherefore they invited their companions to elect 
the * enlightened democrat Simon Snyder, and to pvt down all schools, 
/ 0 td colleges, and seminaries of learning,* 

TYiefnt fruits ef this precious election were, that governor Snyder 
called out a detachment of the Pennsylvanian militia, and ordered it 
to oppose the execution of a process of attachment issued from the 
supreme federal judicial court of the United States. Accordingly 
the militia marched under General Bright, and at the point of the 
teyosset prevented the marshal from serving the process. This he« 


• All Wicll informed ^Americans agree in stating, that the French arc by no means 
qpajdagbf money to their emissaries in America. 
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roic achievement was performed in the middle of the day, in the 
openatreet of the city of Philadelphia. Governor Snyder, not con- 
tented with this act of sedition, at least, if not of treason, against the 
general government of the Union^ wrote and published in the news- 
papers a letter, setting forth his ‘ great satisfaction at the patriotism 
and intrepidity of General Bright, and the mditia under his command, 
so worthy of the spirit of 1 &c. Now General Bright had 
some hundreds of militia soldiers under his command, and the mar- 
shal of the supreme court was only a single individual. So much 
for governor Snyder’s views of courage and patriotism. 

The western states beyond the Alleghany mountains are uni- 
versally democratic: among a number of specimens take only one for 
the sake of brevity. Ibe newspaper at Nashville, in the state of 
Tenessce, dated September 24, recommends*a /fading demo- 

crat as a suitable candidate for the siate legislature^ because he is a 
lover of plunder. 

‘ Mr. Bradford, you are requested to make known through the 
medium of your paper, that Patrick Bingley is a candidate for the 
assembly at the next election ; his sentiments are pure republican^ and 
he is decidedly in favour of an equal distribution of property.* 

In Louisiana the storm of jacobinical desolation is gathering fast. 
In consequence of the late immense importation of French banditti ; 
black, white, and mulatto from San Domingo and Cuba, the effective 
population of New Orleans is now in the proportion of fourteen 
French to one American; and that proportion is daily increasing in 
favour of the French. The democratic governor of New Orleans 
industriously puts Frenchmen, who make no scruple of openly avow- 
ing their contempt and detestation of the government of the United 
States, into high and responsible offices under that government. 
The explosion of a politick volcano may, therefore, shortly be ex- 
pected in Louisiana. 

** Indeed those persons who think most anxiously and profoundly 
upon the present aspect of affairs in this country, are looking forward 
with the terrible certainty of conviction to a repetition of the tra- 
gedies of Paris, Nantz, Lyons, and La Vendee, in these United States, 
within the lapse of a few years ; allowing indeed for this, that popery 
and infidelity have not yet debased the individual character of Ame- 
ricans generally. 

“ The great sheet-anchor of hope to this northern continent is to be 
found in the steady habits, the superior intelligence, the sober morals, 
the daring enterprise, and the dauntless intrepidity of the New Eng^ 
land States. Of this, however, the leaders of American democracy 
are fully aware ; and are therefore with all industry and speed cutting 
away that sheet-anchor of our safety, and our hope, by destroying all 
the commerce of these States* ; well knowing that a merely agricuitud'al 
people must always be too poor, feeble, anii widely scattered, ever 
to m^e any effectual resistance to the desolation of jacobinical ty- 
ranny, which is rapidly pervading this country.” 

♦ This observation will afford a clue to the conduct of the American govern- 
ment in revising to renew the Tank charter, &c. 
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After these details from an American publication^ we arc not 
surprised to find, that even the author of the Brief View” is 
under the necessity of drawing the following picture of the evils 
arising from “ a poficy which is prescribed by an ignorant though 
rctil-meaniTtg multitude.” 

We make no apology for the letigtji of the extract. The va- 
lue of the seiitinieiits is doubled from the circumstance, that they 
flow from the p(?ii of one hostile to Great Britain. And as the 
w ork is not published in England, we are persuaded that they 
will he an acceptable present to the English reader. 

“ But while disposed to view the power of Britain with sentiments 
so different from this author, (Mr. Walsh, J no one can more bit- 
terly deplore tbat ignorance and foil}', which has brought us into 
premature collhion witli this commercial Colossus. No one can 
more regret that, instead of that silent and energetic course, wliich 
is indispensable to the creation of power in the presence of a jea- 
Jeus and overpoyerful rival, we should liave abandoned great and 
essential advantages, — that we might resent insults which we could 
not punish :~or contend for theoretic rights, which wc had not the 
means to establish. How different was the conduct of that tutelary 
genius, whose w isdom and virtue are rendered if possible more con- 
spicuous, by the terrible evils which have ensued from the policy of 
those, who dared to impeach the purity or cjjrrectntiis of his motives 
or measures! Never was a comparison more fairly made in practice 
between opposite political systems, than we have seen in the trial of 
the policy of Washington, and that ot' Jefferson and his successor. 
The great founder American independence saw the impossibility 
of a successful struggle for those commercial privileges, which Ame- 
rica might in theory claim, but in practice could not establish, till 
time should afford her maritime strength. He saw the necessity of 
our rising under the wings of that very power, whose jealousy, by 
our rivalship, we were destined sooner or later to excite. He saw 
that, as yet in our political infancy, to contend for all orfr commer- 
cial rights w ould cause the loss of every commercial advantage ; 
and that early demonstrations of hostility, by alarming the fears of 
Great Britain, might give rise to a premature contest, and terminate 
not only the advantages we enjoyed from neutrality, but our rights 
as a commercial nation. In our imbecile state he saw that war could 
neither punish insult nor retaliate injury : but would lead to a de- 
pcivation of that access to the ocean, which is essential to our w^ealth 
or glory* He was convinced ‘of the folly of that boasted warfare of 
commercial restrictions, which was proposed during his presidency 
by Madison, and which, when since tried in practice, has proved 
more injurious to our^lves than to our enemies. He knew that as 
eputtmerdal intercourse could never have arisen without mutual ad- 
firtitoe, it could not be interrupted w ithout reciprocal injury. 

Fwery friend of America, who contemplates her permanent in- 
teitew wath a dispassionate eye, must lament that in opposition 16 
the precepts and pHctice of this illustrious chief vre should have 
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embarked in that premature contention^ which ht so studiously 
avoided : but it is to be recollected, that the folly and passion 
in which it has arisen are the instparahle concomitants of popular 
government, founded on the suffrages of the multitude, who though 
honest are ignorant, whose impressions are excited by feeling, not 
created by thought ; and least of all by the peculiar depth of reaison- 
ing, or elevation of view, whiclf is indispensable to the attainment of 
political truth. In such governments we often behold the passions 
which give rise to the keenest resentment, but rarely find the wis- 
dom or moderation, which is requisite for the discovery or pursuit of 
the only means which can lead to redress. But while the genuine 
patriot deplores these evils, resulting from an excess of that demo- 
cracy, which under due modification is the best foundation of govern- 
ment ; it is not the less his duty to pursue the only Course, whicli 
tends towards melioration, or cure. And since (ireat Britain has 
by popular violence (on our part) been urged into a state of hosti- 
lity ; and as there is little probability that this disposition in her, or 
the ANTIPATHY of the American populacp:, by which it has been 
excited, will permit us to hope for lasting amity ; we liave little reason 
to congratulate ourselves in the contemplation of that greatness, 
which is thus brought into opposition with our interests, however 
uselessly or prematurely.” (Brief View, p. 26.) 

It is curious to observe the consolation which this author liolds 
out to his countrymen for all these evils. Truly it must needs be 
great matter of joy to them, that although ruined tfwy must be, 
yet th<;y will perish in peace and quietness ; that their progress 
to annihilation will be smooth and easy, and undisturbed by 
those popular ebullitions, which are apt to attend other nations 
in the same descending career. 

“ Though from its entire submission to the will qf the people our ad- 
ministration is limited to that shortsighted and erroneous policy, which 
is prescribed by an ignorant, though well-meaning multitude; yet there 
are advantages which result from this state of things. We are rarely 
disturbed by riot^ for the wishes of the people being generally considered 
inpreference to their welfare, they have rarely the slightest incentive 
to such e?ttremes. Had not the general government been supported 
by the popularity thus obtained, it could never have enforced the 
laws of the union against the state of Pennsylvania in the case of 
Gideon Olmstead. Supported by the populace, the governor would 
not have yielded, — and could not have been subdued. Possibly we 
were indebted for our tranquillity not ^nly on this occasion, but on 
many others, to that confidence of the people in the general govern- 
ment, which results from its invariable obedience to their will ; and 
to the sedulous pursuit of the system which is ipost agreeable to their 
prejudices. For the principles of true policy in government being 
as recondite as those of any other science, requiring for develop- 
•ment all the subtilty of a metaphysician, they can only be displayed 
to those who have leisure to study. Hence the conduct of inen 
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who are governed by these principles can never be understood, and 
of course cannot often be applauded by the mass of the people. To 
how much abuse was the great and good Washington subjected, for 
that treaty with Great Britain by which so many years of commer- 
cial prosperity were ensured to us! Had the opposite and more 
popular policy been adopted, all our present difficulties had overtaken 
us fifteen years ago, when we were so' much less capable of support- 
ing them.*' (Brief View, p*95.) 

We should be glad to see the leading words of this extract 
engraven in letters of gold, and placed over the rostrum from 
which our own democratic leaders harangue the British multi- 
tude. “ Shortsighted and erroneous policy forced upon govern- 
ment by an ignorant though well-meaning multitude riot 
prevented, by the wishes of the people being generally con- 
sidered in preference to their welfare constitute an admirable 
illiLstration of the evils of democracy. W c do not envy the feel- 
ings or the pcAvers of discrimination of that Englishman, who, 
on considering the passage, does not exult, that he enjoys in his 
own person all the substantial advantages of freedom, without 
the risk of its deslructiofi, which he sees incurred by the Ameri- 
cans. We cannot applaud his wisdom, if after this he is dis- 
posed, in the hope of curing even one^r two manif est evilsy to 
thro, w'into the hands of the igruorantmit well-meanmg mnXii- 
tude powers, for the exercise of which they are not fitted, and 
which they can only wield for their own and their country's 
destruction. Let him recollect that the preceding picture of 
American misgoverninent, with the sources from w'hich it springs, 
is reluctantly drawn from a Native, w'ho lives under its influence, 
suffers from its operation, yet still professes to admire the prin- 
ciples that have given it birth. 

But the discovery of the true causes w'hence the absurd con- 
duct of America towards our country is derived would be but 
an unsatisfactory task, unless a remedy can also be pointed out. 
We are disposed to suspect that the federal party has already 
begun to entertain some faint idea of the measures from which 
this remedy is to spring. To us it appears perfectly clear, that 
if the causes of the mischief may ail be resolved into a demo- 
cratic form of government, and into the uncounteracted en- 
deavours which have succeeded in mi^eading and corrupting 
the populace ; the remedy be found on one side of tins al- 
ternative :<^^ither the form of government must be altered, or 
^ e^fiinions of the people miist be changed. Neither of these 
isf l^haps a very easy task. But as the Americans are probably 
ipidbea to their coiistituticm, as no change could evidently be 
wiffiout violent struggles, which for a time would paralize 
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the power of the state ; — it remains, that every exertion should 
be used, every nerve strained, to disseminate throughout the 
mass of the people real knowledge as to t^^eir true political 
situation. 

We are aware of the difficulty of effecting this in a country, 
where communications are difficult, w^here the proprietors are 
thinly scattered over the soil, and where there is scarcely any 
neighbourhood, (except in the great towns) sufficiently populous 
to keep up a regular intercourse of letters and periodical papers 
with tlie metropolis. We who behold every little nook and 
corner of our island pervaded by 

The heralds of a npisy world. 

With spatter'd boots, strapp^l waists, and frozen locks, 

News from all nations lumbering at their backs," 

COWPER. 

and teeming 

“ With daily news and all those vapid sheets • 

The rattling hawker vends through gaping streets, 

Crabbe. 

luive but a faint idea of the difficulties of transmission among a 
race of people, whose residences are sparingly reared throughout 
the forest, and whose laborious life and fully employed popula* 
tion leave them neither time nor means for tlie enjoyment of 
those political and literary luxuries. The planters perhaps 
come twiccj or thrice in the year to the elections, where the 
IVench faction is always predominant. They pick up what 
political information is thrown in tlieir way, ami return to brood 
over it in their sequestered farms, till tlie revolution of lime 
brings round a repetition of the same visit. 

liut, (except that French principles have now got possession,) 
the two pai'ties are in these respects on a par. With equal zeal 
and activity, each might produce an equal effect. That, w'hich 
exhibits a superior degree of those qualities, now governs the 
country ; and we trust tiuit tlie opposite party will learn activity 
from its adversaries, and that those who have access to the 
periodical publications of the federal party will spare no per- 
sonal exertions in spreading a knowledge of their contents 
among their more distant countryman. We have now before us 
two American newspapers ; the Philadelphia Political and 
Commercial Register” prefaces the account of the capture and 
plunder of an American merchantman by a French privateer 
with tliese words Bonaparte’s privateers hve the Americans 
as ardently as their master.” — It also observes, that he is about 
to send 40,000 pledges of his love” into Sweden. On the other 
side, the Maryland Republican states its opinion, ^'that in relation 
to America/Af conduct of Bonaparte has beenor^n, ingenuous, 
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and MANLY, and as such merits our approbation/’ Influenced 
by the above-mentioned considerations, we have received with 
lively satisfaction ethe tirst half shec^t of a j)eriodical work, pub- 
lished by Mr. Walsh in Philadelphia, entitled 'liie American 
Revievi^ of iJistoryand Politics*.” In this paper he very happily 
exposes the treacherous insincerity <of Bonaparte’s late “ decla- 
ration of love” to America, and the mischievous consequences 
which the democratic party are endeavouring ti> draw from it. 
"We doubt not that in the course of Mr. Walsh’s addresses to 
his countrymen he will inform them, that miitral rights cannot 
exist after the subversion of all public law and all political 
balance, tie will repeat to tlunn that Bonaparte has fifty times 
declared that* no neutrals shall that in his laic oflicial 

manifesto of foreign policy he has thrown off the mask, and 
avowed “ llie law of nations to be at an end,— the balance of 
power to be only a pompous illusion,” — and ‘‘ the present war 
to be a contest^between the empire of the sea and the empire of 
the continent.” Mr. Walsh will urge his countrymen to take up 
the gauntlet upon tliese terms, and to bind it round their wrists 
with enduring tiiongs : — ^for he will furlher inform them that the 
same manifesto declares, that 1 Vance and Napoleon will never 
change,” — and that this new order ^f things is to oovKltN 
T n E 15 N 1 V E K s E,” Consecjuently En^and and America m it st 
CHANGE and submit, or carry on with France a belluni inter- 
necinum. 

If it be said, that tlie Americans liave all the evidence on this 
subject already before them, we answer, let it be urged again 
and again. Many who know the truth need to have tin' 
convictions of their understandings converted into active princi- 
pleSy into convictions of the heart.” “ Many are blinded to the 
true character of the conqueror of Europe by the splendour of 
his victories, and repose a secret hope in his clemency.” ‘‘ 
ought to know that he has risen to power in a revolution that 
has a peculiar influence in hardening the heart ; that his charac- 
ter is imillumined by one ray of beneficence; that he is dark, 
vindictive, and unrelenting ; that he cares for no man’s love, and 
asks only to be feared ; and that fear and horror are the only 
sentiments he ought to inspire.” There are many who attach 
ideas of happiness to France, because they hear of the victories 
of the French armies. They ought to .know that France is drmk- 
ingy even to the dregs, that cup qf sorrow which she has mingled 
for other nations. She is most degraded in her moral and re- 
condition, and wretchedly inpoverisbed. She is ground 

^^Since this article has been put to press the first number of this American Re- 
view has arrived infin^and. It is well worthy of the attention of the English reader. 
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with oppressive taxes, her youth torn from their families to fill 
tip the constant ravages of war and disease in her armies; her 
cities, villages, and houses thronged with spiels to catch and re- 
port the murmurs of disaffection.” 

“ These (says Mr. Channing) are truths of which we want a 
rational conviction fastened ojji the people; — ^anda steady and gene- 
rous purpose to resist their danger by every means which Providence 
has placed within their power. Let me intreat all who are interested 
in this great object, the improvement and elevation of public senti*- 
ment, to adhere to such means only as are worthy of that great end ; 
to suppress and condemn all appeals to unworthy passions, all mis- 
representation, and all that abuse wliich depraves public taste and 
sentiment, and makes a man of a pure mind ashamed* of the cause 
which he feels himself bound to support. Let me also urge you to 
check the feelings and expressions of malignity and revenge. (Curses, 
denunciations, and angry invectives, are not tlie language of that 
spirit to which I look for the safety of our country. We ought to 
know that the malignant passions of u people are anfong the power- 
ful instriimeiits by which the enemy binds them to his yoke.’* 
(Sermon, p. 15.) 

Such are the eloijuciit appeals which should be made to the 
Amejicaii public. Upon their success seems to depend one 
great chance, (under Providence,'! of restoring their country to its 
true line of policy, ^^or do we think that any thing but a com- 
plete rtjvolution in the opinions of the mass of the people can 
save the Federal Union from dzssohition. 

This may appear a strong expression. But if, instead of tak- 
ing a large and comprehensive view of the general interests of 
the union, each particular Slate, and the different iiulivicluals in 
each State, shall persevere in acting upon a narrow prospect of 
private interest and ambition, they must continue to afford, as 
they have liitherto done, instruincuts for tlieir own destruction to 
the hands of the French emissaries ; w ho w ill not fail to use them 
so as to produce a final separation among the States. For the 
system directly tends to bring them into the condition of rivalship 
witli each other. We have expressly disclaimed in the outset of this 
article all intention of entering minutely iiito the separate views 
and interests of the different independent States. We shall 
therefore merely exemplify the above-mentioned propositions by 
a reference to one or two facts, lit is well knowm that the 
flourishing and commercial northern States are strongly attached 
to an English connection; that the southern States, (wdiere 
slavery still exists in all its horrors, and which consists of 
planters who may be supposed to look with a wistful and jealous 
eye upon our West Indian settlements,) are altogether French. 
In case of the destruction of England, they probably consider 
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themselves as much the natural heirs of her colonial greatness^, 
as our Philadelphian author considers his countrymen to be of 
her maritime po\^er. It must be confessed that an equal degree 
of foresight and judgment distinguishes both speculations. ^Jlie 
middle States partake of the opinions of both parties, in propor- 
tions bearing some degree of reference to their respective proxi- 
mity to each. The western States beyond the Alleghanny moun- 
tains are also divided in interest and affection from tlie eastern, 
which border on the ocean. 

Kow the American writers assert, that the planters of the 
south, who are not exposed to the same risk of immediate detri- 
ment as their northern brethren from a war with England, do 
actually keep in pay emissaries in the northern and middle states, 
to assist the French in corrupting the populace, and in keeping 
up the outcry against English tyranny and oppression. 'Ihcy 
are moreover said to do this with a vitjw of drawing the Lnion 
into a war with England, in the shortsighted hope that they 
themselves may reap some profit from her spoils. Now can any 
thing tend so directly to a dissolution of the Union as acts like 
these? Do the southern planters suppose, that the northern Stales 
will submit to become the victims of their private views ?— -that 
they will tamely behold their comm^ce and prosperity perish 
before their eyes, when they might preserve and increase botlj (in 
case of a war,) by witlidrawing from the Union, and forming a 
defensive alliance with England ? But this is only one speci- 
men of the spirit which agitates the United Stales. Unless, 
therefore, one half of tliem arc prepared to submit to France, and 
to carry on for her sake a war wdth the other half, let them cease 
to be tlie dupes of French artifice, and act upon a more enlarged 
and comprehensive view of the general interests of tlie Union. 

We shall conclude this already too much protrabted discus- 
sion, by a reference to tlie appeal made by the American writers 
to their countrymen, on the state of their morals and religion. 

It is highly gratifying to receive the unanimous tribute of ap- 
plause which they pay to tlie moral and religious state of England, 
and to the example wdiich in these respects she holds forth to 
America. They assert that the evangelical religion prevalent in 
England affords them the fismiest ground of their conviction, that 
she will ultimately triumph in this tremendous conflict. To 
avoid mistakes, we must here observe, that the word evangelical 
is not used as a nickname in America as it too often is in Eng- 
I^pdL The Americans intend nothing more by the observation, 
to remark the conformity of the doctrines of our established 
^^rch with the truths of scripture, and the general conformity 

the people’s lives with the doctrines of the church. But we 
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fear that lliej a little overrate the real state of our people as to 
moral aud religious conduct, and that their opiuious, with re- 
spect to France, are more correct. , 

I need not,’* says Mr. Channiiig, recal to my readers the 
blasphemies and impieties of the authors of the French revolution ; 
but wherever French power e^ptends, the same effects are produced. 
Did 1 think, my friends, that only political evils were to be dreaded ; 
did I believe that the minds, the character, the morals, the religion, 
of our nation would remain untouched ; did I see in French domina- 
tion nothing but the loss of your wealth, your luxuries, your splen- 
dour; could I hope that it would leave unsullied your purity of 
faith and manners, I would be silent. But religion and virtue, as 
well as liberty and opulence, wither under the po\%ier of France. 
The French Revolution w'as founded in infidelity, impiety, and 
atheism. This is the spirit of her chiefs, of her most distinguished 
men ; and this spirit she still breathes wherever she has induence. 
It is the most unhappy effect of French domination, that it degrades 
the human character to the lowest point. No maiily virtues grow 
under thivS balelul and malignant star.” (Sermon, p. lO.) “ lhave 
heard truly affecting accounts of the depraved state of France, of the 
general insensibility to God which pervades the nation, of the self- 
ishness and licentiousness of' the rich, of the fraud and oppression of 
men in power, and of the want of mutual confidence among all 
ranks of people.** (Note to Sermon, p. 13.) 

''The fear of being thought prejudiced shall not prevent us 
from asserting, that upon an impartial and deliberate review of 
the American publications, the eff ects of the two schools of poli- 
tics on the morals, and religion, on the minds and conduct of 
that people are apparent. 

Where wild democracy and French j)redilcctions (a combina- 
tion now no less heterogeneous in tlieory than true in fact,) pre- 
vail;— -THliBK will be found treachery, coarseness, falsehood, 
and a total dereliction of all moral and religious principle. 
Where the old Federal politics, or an attachment to a close alli- 
ance w^th England prevail; — there are generally to be found 
the friends of order, civilization, and religion; — the depositaries 
of the taste, learning, virtue, and genius of their country ;— the 
salt, which under Providence, by insinuating itself into all the 
pores and ramifications of society, may yet preserve it from cor- 
ruption. Perhaps tliese distinctioiTs may appear illiberal and 
uncharitable to some of our readers. But we in treat them to 
reflect, that they are not dliawn between persons professing to 
refer their acts to some common standard of morals and religion, 
and differing in trifling points of discipline or doctrine, but be- 
tween one set of men professing to bind themselves in their 
conduct to others by the laws of the Christian scriptures, and 
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another set which glories in being emancipated from all such re> 
straintSy but which has not substituted any efheient principle in 
their room. If, .therefore, we believe that some standard of 
morals, and some sanctions of religion^ are necessary to the wel> 
fere of society, — if we see that the w ant of them is plunging into 
-misery and destruction a great mass of population connected with 
us by the interesting ties of brotherhood; surely any endeavour 
to distinguish the good from the bad, in the hopes of securing the 
one, and reforming the other, exhibits the very reverse of an 
illiberal and uncharitable spirit. We confess that we are not 
ashamed to be wanting in that liberality ^ w inch greets with equal 
approbation the moral man and the libertine, the religious man 
and the atheist : — such is not the liberality nor the generous spiril 
which will raise a country to glory, or save it when in jeopardy. 
In truth, if it be not presumptuous in us to judge from ihe cri- 
terion just set up, then* is, upon the whole, a Iniiu ulable de- 
ficiency of true religion in the Cnited States; and the following 
animated address, %vith wliich we close our extracts, is by no 
means superfluous. 

But as the most effectual method of exalting the views, purj)oses, 
and character of our nation, let me entreat you who are lovers of 
your country to labour with all your pomcr to diffuse the faith 
AND rHACTicr. OF THE oosi’EL OF ciiiiisT. The prcvalaucc of true 
Christianity is the best defence of a nation, especially at this solemn 
and eventful period. It will secure to us the blessing of Almighty 
God ; and it will operate more powerfully than any other cause in 
making us recoil from tlie embrace of Trance. No greater repugnance 
can be conceived, than what subsists between the mild, humane, 
peaceful, righteous, and devout spirit of the gospel, and the impious, 
-aspiring, and rapacious spirit of this new satio^t. Christumity will 
indeed exclude from our breasts ail feelings ofill-wil], malice and re- 
venge towards France and her sovereign ; for these arc feelings which 
it never tolerates. But it will inspire an holy abhorrence of her 
spirit, and designs, and make us shudder at the tliought of sinking 
under her power, or aiding her success.” (Sermon, p. 1(5.) 

These are truly noble sentiments; and if a struggle should take 
place for independence upon American soil, (which God avert,) 
the men who bold these sentiments will be found the bravest 
patriots in the hour of danger, and the sternest defenders of their 
^native soil from injury and oppression. 

We have now given from tbe writings of her own Natives^ (and 
we beg our readersTo bear that feet in mind,) as impartial an ac- 
cent as we could frame of the religious, moral, and politic^al 
of America, as far as tliey influence her present public 
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If the {irinciples which we have in coni^equence ventured to 
recommend were genially spread among the people^ and the 
Gallic daemon which now tears and agitates their entrails driven 
into the sea^ then might we really hope to see ti^e American mind 
once more open to the dictates of reason and discretion. An 
alliance, conferring reciprocal benefits, might be cemented by 
affection between the parent state and the offspring which issued 
from its stock. The w^orld might contemplate with pleasure and 
renewed hope a connection founded on the justest views of 
policy, md fortified by the best principles of human nature. 

The psnent and the child, united in the strictest bonds of 
friendship, might step forward hand in hand to the front of the 
battle; — might oppose their oaken bucklers to the further in^ 
roads of vice, folly, cruelty, and atheism. « They might at the 
w'^orst confine those detested monsters to the devoted shores of 
Continental Europe, and waft the bright remains of wisdom, 
virtue, religion, and humanity, to regions of h^pier promise. 
There may they effectually operate upon min<& yet untainted 
^vith the effeminate vices of Europe! May they gain strength by 
ilic progress of society, and raise up a monument to the God of 
Christianity, that will endure in full vigour to distant ages to 
ages protracted long beyond the period, when the just judgments 
of tliat God shall have swept from the face of the earth, and 
blotted from the page of history, all traces of the monstrous de- 
formity of those instruments, which have been employed among 
us in these latter times to execute uis inscrutable purposes ! 


Art. VI. 1 . Letter to the MostNoble the Marquis Hertford, on 
Fiorin Grass ; containing the necessary Directions for its CuU 
iure, the Periods and B&des qf * laying it down, and saving its 
Crops, By William Richardson, D.D. London, 1810. 
Hatchard. 

A Treatise on Fiorin Grass, with a short Description of its 
Nature and Properties, By John Parish. Dumfries, 1810* 
Johnstone. 

S. Essay on Fiorin Grass, shemi^ the Circumstances under 
which it may be found in ail Parts of England, its extrabrdi^ 
nary Properties, and gre{/.t Utility to the practical Farmer . By 
Wiluaiii rachar^on, D.D. London, 1810. Phillips. 

7hrsr Pamphlets contain the result of some ingenious ob- 
servations, and esperimsiits^ made by Dr. RidMrdson, of Glon- 
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fecte near the Giant’s Causeway iii Irelandi on a very interesting 
department of Natural History and Agriculture. 

This learned gentleman is well known for the extent of his 
Gedogical Inquiries^ and the variety of his ommons, concerning 
the original formation of the great wonder of Nature near which 
he lerides. Satiated by the number, or wearied by die perplex* 
ily of these speculations, be has ^fortunately for the Public 
turned his attention of late to more practicd otyects of research. 
In the pursuit of these, be appears to us to have elicited from one 
of the most simple productions of Nature properties as important, 
as they are singular and unexpected ; and which, we think, must 
even have astonished the shades of those men of mighty stature, 
who erst kept*watch over their flocks, on this same verdant summits, 
which are now md to be covered by a vegetable of growth 
equally gigantic. 

It is true, we anUcipate the sneers that will play round the lips 
of an old practical Fanner, when he is informed that the discovery, 
of which we express ourselves in these terms, is no less than a 
scheme, set on foot in Ireland^ for making hay at Christmas : 
and though the weather may be considerably marked by 
snowi f r^in. Nor shall we be at all surprised, if our more ele- 
vated Headers, 

Intent on freighted wealth, or prou^to rear 
** The fleece Iberian, or the pamper’d steer,” 

should be tempted at first sight, to class this Irish phenomenon 
with those celefa^ted discoveries (^cerning sunbeams and cucum- 
bers, made by the ingenious philosophers of Laputa ; or with 
their more practical device of ploughii^ the ground by the rooting 
of hogs’ snouts after buried acorus, to save the charges of imple- 
ments, caettle, and labour. But we humbly entreat dieir candour 
and forbearance, until we have endeavoured to lay before them, 
from the abovementioned works, as plain and perspicuous a state- 
ment as we can, of the facts and circumstances, which have ex- 
torted frotu our impartial judgment.the opinion just avowed. 

As the subject is one of pract^ importance, and the really 
use^ informarion is scattered amidst much repetitioii throughout 
the three pamphlets, we shall endeavour to condense the informa- 
tion ccs^ned in them ; and shdl brii^ the au&ors’ facts and 
l^ore die public, by making our own arrangement under 
4sdnct heads, briefly illustratiim each with proofs and extracts 
the works themselves. Ine exacts will be principally 
Itown from the Letter to the Marquis of Hertford ; not only be- 
diuse it is the latest publication, and is intended as an epitome of 
0 former works on the subject ; but also because it is not pub- 
hferi^^ough printed for private distribution at the expence of 
he and thei^ore is not generally accessibte. 
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The following division s^ins the most eli^bie : 

1; Hie History and Description of the Fiorin Grass, 
it. Its useful Properties^ and the Mode of Cultivation. 

5. The Advanta^ to be derived from it. 

4. The ^ubis aiHi ol^tions which have been entertained 
eoncernhigte value.. ^ 

1. Dr. R. sti^ that his discovery of the inestimable quali-- 
/M»: of the Fiorin grass can scaredly be called accidental.^ He 
bad kmg considered the grass department as little understood by 
farmers, wd was anxious, by bis own experiments and example, 
to bring tbis branch of Agriculture within the pale of utility.’’ 
The leeiuts of diis experiments he laid before the Irish Academy, 
who published them in their transactions, under* the title of 
Memoirs on the Us^isl Grasses/* But Fiorin (says Dr. R.) 
remained, more extensive iii its uses, and more diversified in its 
properties, than all the rest of the gramiiia taken together.” This 
grass he had often heard mentioned under its owp> name Agrostis 
Stoiouifera, and that of joint'grass ; and it was always spoken 
of in Ireland veiy favourably ; but no one had ever attempted to 
cultivate a distinct crop of it, or to institute any experime* ror 
lating to it. On the contrary, we believe, that the farmers noth 
in England and Ireland, have been silly enough to use all possible 
endeavours, for these last five hundred years, entirely to extirpate 
this grass from their land ;^but, (as Dr. R. will perhaps think 
by the kindness of Providence,) entirely without success. 

The difference, wliich the learned Doctor found to exist be- 
tween tlie nature of this and all other grasses, is so important to 
the due comprehension, if not to the belief of the facts founded 
upon it, and is so fully stated in the following extract from his 
Letter to Lord Hertford, that we make no apology for inserting 
it at some length. 

Fiorin is the grass which botanists have distinguished by the 
name of Agrostis Stolonifera : some, it is true, deny their identity ; 
but it is only those, who having overlooked or condemned this 
Agrostis as useless, are ashamed to retract ; and defend themselves 
by asserting Fiorin, and Agrostis Stolonifera, to be different grasses. 

" The pure (or cuhntfcrous) gramina, are those which gc- 
ncralh cultivate. ^ 

** There is another description of grasses, called by Botanists^^, 
stoloniferous, endowed by nature with a third sort of produce in ad- 
dition to the seeds and stalks. ^ This tribe at their respective periods, 
emit long strings or runners, call^ stolones, which, creeping 
alon^ the ground, when unsupported take root'at their joints, thus 
forming new plants. The stcAones of the Fiorin are very nnmerems 
and attain a great length \ Wray tells us twenty-four feet but 1 


Camden in bis Britannia mentions the gnus of tbf Orcheston meadow, 

jp ^ wbicb 
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must confess mine have rarely passed teii. In these stolones the 
ivhole value of the Fiorin crop consists ; it is therefore (as in the 
former case) the period of their greatest perfection we must look to 
for the time of severing. 

** Here we are not/ as with other grasses^ limited to a certain pointy 
in the approach to which they improve^ and when they pass it^ fall 
off ; the quality of the stolones is at^ all periods equal ; we have to 
look to quantity alone; and that depends upon the length of the 
strings composing the crop. From this comparative view of the 
natural history of the stoloniferous and cuhniferous tribes of grasses ; 
it is plain that no reasoning from ^analogy will apply from one to 
the other, either in their cultivation or tn the management of 
their crops; for no likeness whatsoever exis& between tMm/' (pp. 
11, 13. L^er to Lord H.) 

Doctor R. then proceeds to state, that the stolones continue 
vegetating till Christmas ; which is consequently the time at which 
the crop of grass is in the greatest quantify ; that they contbuie 
perfectly soti^, fresh^ and sweet, if left uncut on the ground 
through die whole winter. Unlike the common grasses^ which, 
when cut for hay, require that their aqueous juices should be 
evaporated in order to prevent fermentation ; ** The saccharine 
juices of the Fiorin are less volatile, and their cohesion preserved 
by the principle of life pervading for months every inen of the 
etnog,’’ whemer the crop be left cut on the ground, or gathered 
into stacks. So that the stolones, tboi^ apparently diy for 
months, will immediately vegetate if cut in small pieces, or placed 
whole in the earth. The qualify of produce from a field of 
Fiorin in full Vigour, is enormous, (as we shall see under a future 
head,) at least thrice that of an average crop of other grasses. 
This part of the account is stroi^Iy corroborated by Ae deserqh* 
lion of the Orcheston meadow* given in Ae transactions of the 
BaA Agricultural Society. In Ais meadow, by what was sup* 
posed to be some singular chance, Fiorin seems for many years 
past to have obtained spmtaneously, exclusive possession of Ae 
surface. 

We are obliged to Dr. R. for some curious facts, illustrative of 
Ae nature of this grass, drawn from its easy endurance of priva* 
ticHas fatal to other grasses. Hiese facts also lead to the practical 
purpose of ascertaiiAig the spots where Fiorin is generally to be 
foynd growing spontaneously. 

The first of Aese privatjons is that of sufficient aoil for the 
roots, which leads us to the paved or gravelled high roads, Aat 


whteb iKrew, as he says, to the leDgth of f 4 feel : he calls the grass, trailing dog’s 
JHHMh and asserts that hogs wereM with it It is, in fret, pure Florin. 

jaeadow h in Wiltshire, and is the property of Lord Kivers. 
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by means of new cuts cease to be used. We find on these, not* 
withstanding the scanty covering, that the Fiorin has always takei| 
possession ; and when such roads become green, ^as they invariably 
do when no longer travelled upon) Fiorin is the exclusive, or 
at least the predominant grass. The sides, even, of all our 
common roads abound with jt, when the gravel extends beyond 
the part travelled on and beaten : in this shallow, hungry, but un. 
disturbed stripe, it soon establishes itself.” 

An observation of a similar nature was made by Mr. Price 
(see Bath Agricultural Society Report, vol. viii. p. 41) on the grass 
of the Orcheston meadow. It scarcely penetrates an inch below 
the surface, and the rdot takes such slight hold of the ground, that 
a great length may be severed from it merely by taking hold of 
the panicle or top of the culm. Upon examining the soil in 
various parts of the field, Mr.Price*found that the grass was most 
luxuriant, t. e. there was a more exclusive growth of Fiorin, 
where the soil was most shallow. In all parts, i||nts are found 
within a very few inches of the surface, and prevent other grasses 
from thriving; but in the most flourishing part, there was scarcely 
more than an inch and half of earth above a compact bed of flints. 
These facts, combined with Dr. Richardson’s observations, seem 
to account very satisfiictorily for the mode in which the Orches- 
ton meadow has been spontaneously covered \rith a growth of 
Fiorin. 

The second privation b that of the sun’s rays. This leads us 
to the north side of all walls, where the green sod comes close up 
to its foot. Here Fiorin is uniformly found, shewing itself more 
and more as we approach the wall, and at the contact of the sod 
and wall it is nearly the only grass.” The norfli side of a church 
comes of course under this description. Mr. Dickenson, mem- 
ber for Soi^ersetshire, found Fiorin roots under the north wall of 
his parish church, and inclosed them to Dr. Richardson. 

We beg leave to suggest here for the worthy Doctor’s consider- 
ation, whether the capacious [cellars of Ireland, which have be- 
come vacant since the union, by the great increase of absentees, 
may not be converted into profitable meadow! The Fiorin 
would certainly be secured here from all interference of the sun^ 
rays, and the poped surface would be peculiarly favourable to its 
vegetation. • 

Fiorin, being of an amphibious nature, is generally found 
in all situations exposed to*the alternations of wet and drought. 
The bottoms of ditches, wet in winter and dry in summer ; winter 
dranis> and even the irrigator’s little conduits, are often observed to 
abound with it. 

We sludl state but one other fact, in which this curious grass 
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differs from all other vegetable productions of the same and similar 
genera. Mr. Farish states that 

It comes intp ear and produces paoicies bearing seed, which 
come to maturity before the winter; and the slender stalk which 
supports the panklc from the stem appears white and dead, so that 
vegetation with respect to these is at^an end. Nevertheless the stem 
itself, with the various branches or stolones depending thereon, 
continues to advance, increasing considerably in length from month 
to month, and adding uncommonly to the quantity of the crop. 
This quality we reckon peculiar to the Fiorin, as we know of no 
other vegetable that ever increases in length after the seed is ripe.” 
(Treatise, p. 33.) ^ 

Such is fbe natural history and description of the Fiorin grass ; 
the main difference between which and all other grasses, evidently 
resides in its actioe principle of life, not to be subdued by those 
hws and operations of nature, which usually set bounds to the ex- 
istence and increase of other vegetables; and under all the cir- 
cumstances, \?e are only surprised that the face of these Islands 
has not been long i^o otie wide waste of Fiorin. We"proceed 
£. To its useful Properties and Mode of Culture. 

It is stated upon irresistible evidence/* that Fiorin is more 
grate&il to cattle of all descriptions, (particularly to tliose giving 
milk,) in every stage of its growth, than any other grass ; that al- 
though it was first known to thrive luxur^tly in moist situations 
only, yet the uncommon duration and sev^ty of our late drought 
( 1809) disclosed a new and unexpected quality of this strange 
plant; viz. that however dry the soil may become, its verdure and 
luxuriance remained unimpaired.” This property was first ob- 
served in England, in the Fiorin transmitted to the Marquis of 
Hertford, which his lordship is cultivating with so much success. 
The same observation has also been made in other parts of Eng- 
land and Gotland. * 

We must remark, however, that we still retain some doubts upon 
,this part of the subject; and aie persuaded that a dry light soil 
offers a much more uncertain promise of success, and a more 
precarious profit, than moist and springy situations, such as the 
bogs of Ireland and Scotland, the Orcheston meadow, tac. &c. 

With respect to these last spots Doctor R.*s evidence is certain- 
ly strong, and it may be said witii truth, that he does not dread 
of submersion in water at any^ time, be the crop 
Btaiidiiig or cut. Suffid^t opportunities for mpwir^ and cany- 
ing off are all that ]hc r^uires.” So true is this, Aat on Nov. 
steeped part of his crop in a pond for diiiteen days, plac- 
It afterwards in separate cocks among the rest. The whole 
; pit &en made into hay, and all distinction between the two 
hap was lost** 
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We confess that this last piece of mformation has reeved our 
minds from a regret and an uneasiness, under M^iicii they 
had long laboured. Considering the alarming mcounts which 
we have frequently read of the rapid increase of [population in 
England, am the maU quantity of land now remaining for the 
furdi^ production of food ; we have always wished to look to the 
surplus produce of Ireland is a resource for making up the defi- 
ciency. But as the inhabitants of the Sister Kingdom appear 
by no means less prolific than ourselves, and therefore likely soon 
to be in the same predicament, we could not help viewing 
with infinite r^et the great expanse of Lake and River hither- 
to unproductive, which the map of Ireland exhibits. But the 
last mentioned discovery of Doctor R.’s converts this cause of 
uneasiness into matter of joy and exultation. For it plainly indi- 
cates that these extensive surfaces of water may now be converted, 
(as an Irishman might say,) into the most productive land in the 
country. It is only necessary to plant bedj of them with 
Fiorin strings, and to procure, (as Doctor R. may easily do on the 
fiury shores of Clonfecle,) a few Mermen to act as subaqueous 
haymakers; and the thing is done. Or if by any chance there 
should be found a deficiency of these labourers, and it be thought 
more advisable to consume the crop by grazing, the Irish go- 
vernment need only to send a special mission to E^pt, in search 
of the best race of Hippopotamos, viz: that which lays on'^tfae fat 
most rapidly on the loins and flanks; and we have little doubt that 
by a judicious cross with the Irish Bull, a breed may be procur- 
ed, that will quietly graze at the bottom of the lakes, and afford 
excellent beef and butter for the supply of the Navy, and the 
English markets. 

It follows from what has been stated, not only, that the most eli* 
gible time for cutting and making this grass into nay ts about Christ^ 
mas, but tW it is perfectly feasible so to cut and make it, not- 
withstanding the weatlier which usually occurs at that period. It 
is also evident, that if green food for cattle, particularly those in 
milk, be an object of interest to the farmer throughout the whole 
mnler, the grass will retain all its perfection and nourishment, 
and may be cut in small quantifies as wanted. Nor is it by any 
means necessaiy that Fiorin should be eaten the day it is cut. 
The Doctor, by the advice of Sir tloseph Banks, permitted his 
to remain on the ground some days, and found it not deteriorated. 

The juices arc not volatile, nor is the sward di8p<^d to fer- 
ment and heat.’^ The produce is enormous in quantify. ^ The 
Right honourable Isaac Corry attended, and saw the crop from 
the water meadows at Clonfecle fairly weighed, amounting to 
right tons five cwt. and half, and twenty jour pounds the En^ 
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gKsA acre; and this Mr. Con^ confirms under his own hand.** 
The Orcheston meadow contains two acres and a half^ and is 
mowed twice. Twelve loads is tlie average of the first crop^ 
six of the second which about tallies w'ith the above-mentioned 
produce, supposing that die whole crop wei-e permitted to stand till 
winter, and to be cut together according to Dr. Richardson s 
system. 

The tithe of this meadow of Qi acres, has been compounded 
for at nine pounds sterling ! We believe theFamham hop grounds 
(of a garden cultivation) do not pay more than tliree guineas an 
acre for tithe. These results are all so extraordinary, and tend 
to purposes of such high utility, that we feel it would be doing 
injustice to die subject, did we not enlarge a little more on the 
facts which are supposed to establish them : for this purpose we 
subjoin the following extracts, chiefiy from the letter to Lord 
Hertford. 

** I made my Tvptices public, not only in Ireland, but announced in 
tile Gentleman’s Magazine, London, and in the Farmer’s Maga- 
zine, Edinburgh, that 1 should mow on the first and fifteenth of 
every month, from October to March ; and that during that whole 
lime 1 filiould have hay exposed to the weather, in the operation of 
making. I performed my promise punctually, in the view of every 
amateur who thought fit to call, as many did. On December 15, 
the snow was five inches deep on the grouud ; yet I proceeded, 
and was little molested by it, a toss with a fork at once shaking ofl' 
the snow from the sward. January 14, a gentleman came to iny 
house (this was Mr. Farish) scut from Dumfriesshire, with a letter 
of introduction from the venerable and spirited Patrick Miller, of 
Dalswinton. Curiosity had been excited in that county, and this 
expensive mode was adopted, of ascertaining whether my Fiorin 
crops were as enormous as 1 had stated ; and if I also mowed and 
made hay at that untoward season. Through the evening of the 
14t]j I was amused with perceiving that my visitor suspected a hoaxJ^ 
(We are surprised he could entertain so improbable a suspicion.) 

His doubts, however, were removed the next morning, when he saw 
the business proceeding regularly, and the hay, which had been 
cut on the preceding jirs/s and^ir«i//i5, standing in the field in excel- 
lent order. Since he returned to Scotland, 1 have had letters both 
from Mr. Miller and him : he informs me he is preparing a 
publication, {the pamphlet whose title is recited at the head of this 
article) reporting what he and confirming every statement he 
bad mcft with in my different memoirs.” (pp. 95, 96. Letter.) 

On f:he 15th December, 1808, I mowed as usual, and put my 
hay into lap-cocks the same day; on the I7th the severest snow 
remembered in this country came on, and covered the ground deep 
for five or six weeks ; on February the 3d my friend Lord Viscount 
No^nl^d, and the Provost of Dungannon came to examine my 
hay. They certify that my lap-cocks were in the best possible pre- 
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servation, of excellent quality, and that it was deposed before them 
upon oath, that the lap-cocks had not been loosened since the day 
that they were ciit, December 15th,” (Letter, p. 2S.) 

1 selected a parcel of frasb well-flavoured natural hay, and an 
equal quantity from the Fiorin stack, put up in November. These 
parcels were placed equally within the reach of horses, cows, and 
stalled oxen, all of which ate» freely and with relish of the Fiorin iu 
preference to the other hay ; and when the Fiorin was removed and 
the other left, the stalled cattle refused to eat at all. This property 
was likewise further confirmed by the sheep, upon two small ricks, 
the one of Fiorin, and the other of natural hay, put up within the 
sheep-walk, and to which they had access at pleasure. The author 
observed them every day feeding greedily at the Fiorin rick, whilst 
they appeared only to use the other as a rubbing post, (Mr. Farisb, 
p. 16.) A small shock oi' Fiorin, which had stood uncut the wlmle 
season, and lay in Mr. Miller’s room till it appeared while and 
withered, was carried into the stable, and part of it presented by 
the coachman to every horse along with a parcel of fine sweet clover 
hay, they not only eat the Fiorin with great I'olisli, and sought 
eagerly for more, out refused the clover as a food they could obtain 
at any time.” (p. 46. Treatise.) 

On December 22d, some young ladies, who took milk for sup- 
per, observed that it was remarkably rich and well flavoured ; w’c 
all tasted, and agreed in opinion. I alone knew that iny cows had 
been put upon green Fiorin three days before. The milk continued 
of the same quality through the winter, and was much enjoyed. 

In the month of March 1 went abroad for a week : on my return 
the 22d, Mrs. R. told me at supper the milk had lost its flavour, the 
Fiorin she supposed growing old. I could not deny that the milk 
was much fallen off, and its richne.ss gone ; fearing to my mortifica- 
tion that Mrs. R. had accounted for it. Next morning 1 inquired 
for the confidential labourer, who took care of my cows, and of my 
Fiorin. 1 was told he had been absent five days, sowing his oats. 

Who ciU: Fiorin for the cows ?” — ^A. " No one would venture in his 
absence and yours !” — Matters were soon set to rights ; the Fiorin was 
restored to the cows, and the flavour to the milk, without any 
abatement until the end of April, when the crop was expended.” 
(pp. 32, 33.) 

'' In Oct. 1806, in making a dam I flooded some Fiorin roots 20 
inches deep ; the water has never been taken off for a moment ; 
yet these roots continue to send up stolones to the surface, appa- 
rently in good health. In April lg07 I put a root of Fiorin grass 
with very little earth about it, on the top of my garden-wall. It 
never has been approached since : yet, notwithstanding the severe 
drought of this season, the grass preserves its usual verdure.” (p. 
38, 1-K^tter.) ** 

Concerning the Epicurean excellence of the flavour of Fiorin, 
the Irish cattle are certainly good evidence, more especially when 
corroborated by die delicate and discriminating taste of the Irish 
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ladies. But the last mentioned circumstance of the garden-wall, 
seems to cast a sort of doubt over the prolific pudencies of the 
Fiorin, particularly in arid situations. Considering what had been 
advanced, it is surprising that the whole wall was not covered, 
and w6 can only account for this apparent failure of prolific 
power, by the supposition that tlie Doctor’s horses had occasion- 
ally grazed upon the wall, and Urns checked the increase. He 
does not indeed state in any of his communications, that he ever 
saw his horses grazing on his garden wall; but we know, (in 
our character of sportsmen) what slight impediments those walls 
are to the progress of Irish horses, and conclude tliat a much 
smaller temptation than a plant of Fiorin w'oiild entice them to 
the top of one. V enturing then to assume this fact as proved, 
we beg leave to recommend the plantation of Fiorin upon the 
sides of all the brick buildings in Ireland ; and we would propose 
a prize to the members of the Veterinary College for the inven- 
tion of a shoe, tp enable horses, oxen, and sheep to graze with 
their legs in a position parallel with the horizon. Thus* may a 
considerable portion of surface now waste be converted to tlie 
production of food for man. 

We shall not attempt to add any thing to this curious account of 
the properties of the Fiorin, but proceed to the mode of its propa- 
gation and culture. This is as singular as any of tlie properties we 
have already noticed. Altliough, as we hal^ before observed, it 
produces panicles and seeds in the common way, yet it is impos- 
sible to obtain a crop by seed, the usual mode of raising other 
grasses. The seed is so diminutive and slow' in vegetation, and 
the young tendrils protected with .so much difficulty from weeds 
and other spontaneous grasses, that they are soon choked and 
disappear. To compensate this apparent disadvantage. 
Harmonious Nature’s secret working hand” 
has bestow'ed on this favourite grass,” by means of the sto- 
lones which we have mentioned, a facility of propagation superior 
to that of any other vegetable. 

We have stated and described the active principle of life by 
whicli the stolones are animated : to render it efficient for the 
multiplication of the species, nothing more is necessary than to 
take diem either fresh torn up from the ground in their green 
state, or from the rick or loft even five months after mowing, to 
scatter them over a raw surface of soil,, at their full length or cut 
into pieces, and lastly to sprinkle them over with a little loose 
eardi. Taking root at eveiy joint, and throwing out fresh strings 
firom each root, they need not by any means be planted thick or in 
lai^ quantities. Rows at intervals of a yard will in one season 
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cover the whole surface with a sward thicker and more plentiful 
than any old meadow. 

To those who find any difficulty in procuring the plant in their 
own neighbourhood, the facility of transmission is very great. 

Two strings or stolones were sent from Ireland in September 
1 808, to a noble earl in |he north of Scotland in his common 
frank.^’ {It is whispered that the stolones had vegetated so rapidly 
during the passage, that when the epistle was presented to the 
noble lord, he doubted whether his servant was not insulting him 
by mining a green sod with his letters. And the wind happening 
to set in the poop of the mait coach y the effluvia which was car- 
ried to the nostrils of the leaders was so tempting, that the arrival 
ol‘ tlie mail w^as delayed several hours by the endeavours which 
they continually made to turn round and graze. The coachmen 
thought that their horses had all run mad.) In thirteen months 
they had so propagated as to enable him to plant out two acres.” 

The best season for laying down land with Tiurin may be as- 
certained by referring to some of its peculiar properties. 1 1 ve- 
getates with equal vigour almost during the whole year, certainly 
till after Christmas ; consequently it does not grow' so rapidly in 
the spring, as some of those grasses and weeds whose princi- 
pal vegetation is confined to three or four months, lluring 
that period very expensive processes of weeding and cleansing 
could alone preserve the young Fiorin from being smothered by 
its more prurient rivals. We must therefore consider at what 
season these rivals, being checked in their vegetation, are least 
likely to intrude upon our plant, while tlie latter at the same time 
retains its accustomed vigour of growth. It will be found to be 
from about the 20th September to the end of October; for in 
this season few weeds or spontaneous grasses will come forward, 
and even should they make a feeble effort, the w’eakJy plant will 
probably be destroyed by the early frosts. While this enemy to 
vegetation, so far from destroying Fiorin, is generally unable entirely 

prevent the elongation of its stolones. But the vegetative pow'ers 
of the Fiorin being still in their strongest action in September and 
October, its stolones >viU iustandy strike root, and establish them- 
selves in vigour; they will therefore in the ensuing spring be able to 
commence their efforts in strength, and with great advantage over 
ihc Fiorin laid down at any other season. It may be observed, 
tiiat this period is peculiarly favourable to the general arrangements 
of farmers. They have bnly to plow' up the ground immediately 
after harvest, and to put the .strings into th3 earth early in October, 
in order to secure a hay-crop the very next year, without losing 
the benefit of a single season. We have very strong doubts, how- 
ever, whether this grass .should be sow'ii in land which it is intended 
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to bring reoentiy again under the plough ; i, e. whether it can ever 
be used in a course of crops as clover is at present. We would 
not venture to prop«^gate it on any land of ours^ except where we 
wanted a permanent meadow. 

The principal expence attending the cultivation on fresh land, 
consists in fencing and weeding. And when once the plant is well 
fixed in the soil, there is every reason to suppose from the ex- 
perience hitherto had, that a Fiorin meadow will not want break- 
ing up or renovating for a long course of years ; but will on the 
contraiy, with veiy little care, continue gradually to improve in 
strength and luxunance, and of course in quantity of produce. 

The facts up«>n record relative to the Orcheston meadow, seem 
to be conclusive on this subject. The nature of the grass ac- 
companied by such descriptions as clearly demonstrate it to have 
been Fiorin, is first recorded by Camden in his Britannia, a work, 
the first edition of winch was published in the year 1586. It was 
afterwards observed by Mr, Stilliiigfleet, early in the last century; 
since by Curtis and Sw^ayne, and lastly by two correspondents of 
the Bath Agricultural Society. So that a regular series of evi- 
dence attests the continued existence of this grass in one place for 
more than two centuries, and this by its own spontaneous exertion, 
without any pains taken on the part of man to preserve it. 

We trust diat the preceding detail on this '4airioii8 and interest- 
ing subject of natural history, has not exceeded the limits due to 
a fur consideration of the patience, even of those readers whose 
attention is not peculiarly called to agricultural subjects. The 
facts are in themselves very extraordinary, and evidently applicable 
to general puiposes of practical utility. 

S. The advantages to be derived from any new discovery arc 
very apt to be over estimated by the first discoverers. A plentiful 
and nutritious green food in the latter months of winter, is, how - 
ever, without doubt a great desideratum among farmers, llie 
prospect of obtaining it from this grass, will be duly appreciated 
by all who have seen, on one hand, their stock of auimsds starving 
before their eyes, in a severe winter, while tracts of common, 
hog, heath, or other unprofitable waste, lie extended on the 
other, 

Smooth’d up with snow, and what is land unknown> 

“ What water, of the still unfrozen spring.” 

The inhabitants of the fens in Cambridgeshire, of the moun- 
tains and bogs in Ireland and Scotland, of the heaths in the vici- 
nity of London and other towns, may equally profit by the cul* 
tivation of a plant, which without manure, and merely at the 
expence of fencing and protecting, will, in a proper situation, 
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realize tlie poet’s picture, where misery and death prevailed 
beibre ; 

Around their home the slorm-pinched cattle lows 
No nourishment in frozen paslurta gro(rs, 

“ Yet frozen pastures every morn resound 
** With fair abundance scatter'd oVr the grouiul," 

Nor is it a trivial discovery to fanners in districts pervaded by 
a moi'e perfect system of cultivation, which in the latter months 
of winter professes to 

** Baffle the ra»in^ year, and lilt the pens 
With food at will.” 

Such is the general nature of the advantages held out, and wc 
are far from wishing to make any important subtraefion from them, 
(except when dry sandy heaths, like that of Bagshot, are recom- 
mended as the proper subjects for this culture.) If they have 
hitherto met with so little credit, it must partly have arisen from 
the injudicious manner in w^hich Doctor R. has® brought forward 
in support of his discovery, fac^s, which no reasonable man (who 
has not seen them ) could bring himself to believe. We under- 
stand from good authority, that Doctor R. is a gentleman of high 
respectability, and considerable attainments ; and wc are perfectly 
persuaded, that he has advanced no fact which he does not believe 
that he has himself ascertained. But he should have reflected, 
how extremely incredible tliose assertions, which we have 
t^en the liberty to mark with some degree of irony, must appear 
to a plain man, who takes up die pamphlets merely with a view 
to gain practical information. We have ourselves encountered 
many a contemptuous sneer for attempting to advocate the cause 
of Doctor Richardson and his Fiorin, But we are nevertheless 
convinced in good earnest, that in the extensive tracts of moist 
heath land, and mountains in Scotland, Ireland, and some parts 
of England, the grass may be cultivated to great profit. And if 
(as often occurs in old enclosed farms) any unmanageable piece 
of wet spongy land should be found, that would cost more dian 
its value to reduce it to the regular routine of cultivation, a 
small expence laid out on Fiorin, would probably raise it to an 
equal value with any land on the farm. We confess also that we 
would ourselves, on any farm, ^et apart a few acres, even of 
very valuable land, for the exclusive growdi of this vegetable. 

4. We now proceed tb the objections which have been raised 
against the cultivation of Inorin, 

By much the larger portion of the most useful discoveries have 
been made merely by the novel application and improvement of 
simple and well-known principles, that have long continued dor- 
mant. The vaccine inoculation is an ingenious application of a 
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iact long known and observed in Gloucestershire, viz* that dairy 
maids^ whose chapped hands had milked cows in a certain state of 
disease, uniformly served with impunity aa nurses for persons 
afRicted with the shiail-pox. The Madras system of education is 
nothing more than an improvement upon an expedient often used 
by school-masters for shorteniiig their labour, by maki^ the more 
advanced boys the instruments of teaching their kferidrs. ‘ Now 
It is of the very essence of human nature to be envious and jealous 
of such discoveries. The performances approach too nearly to 
the common level of genius and science, not to produce die reflec- 
tion that any man might have made Aem. It may be said that 
it was merely that one thought of them before another ; and Co- 
lumbus’s well-known reproof to his detractors, derived from the 
problem of the broken egg, may be applied on many more recent 
occasions. The same man, therefore, who will join in extolling 
the superior fame of a Newton, earned by severe study and ac- 
knowledged precedence of talent, will perhaps find his envy roused 
by the praises Inistow'ed on a Jenner or a Bell, who, however 
acute and ingenious, have been enrolled in the list of benefactors to 
mankind without any very extraordinary pie-eminence of talent; as 
we believe^ by a peculiar ordination of rrovideme ; but as some 
may be £sposed to think by a lucky chance which might equally 
have occurred to themselves. From envy to^^etraction Uie jouniey 
is veiy short ; and if the above-mentioned characters have not 
escap^, mud less can the humble discover}* of our worthy Doctor 
hope to deprecate its fate. Accordingly the Fiorin has been ridi- 
culed and reprobated under the nick-names of Red Robin, Couch 
grass, Bcc. Bcc. And some have affirmed that it is the peruiiar 
plague oi fanners. We are sorry to sec such men as Mr. Arthur 
Young cotuitenancing these follies; we respect his labours, his 
great talents, and tl^ high estimation in which he deservedly 
stands; and we «^:'ous]y exhort him not to put them all to risk by 
an obstinate adherence to tlie opimon, that hay cannot be made in 
Ireland amidst all the frost, the snow, and the wet of a CVirisf- 
mas harvest : particularly as many of his enlightened coadjutors at 
the board of Agriculture have often declared themselves at that 
board, satisfied, both from actual inspection and intercourse with 
Dr, R. of the truth of many of tlie facts advanced, and of tlie 
probable solidity of the benefits to be derived from his discovery. 
But the best answer to ttiese otyectiosis is to be found in tbe 
Doctor’s letter to Lord Hertford. ^ When these g^tlemen 
(says he) shall have n}ade careful experiments upon the stolones 
of grass for four years, (as I have done,) they will then be 
intid^ to attention, but no sooner.” We trust that Mr. Yoin^ 
will immediately set about qualifying himself, by introducing 
Fiorin on his Suffolk farm. 
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V(\i\k tliif answer we should rest sa^ed, did not a certain 
resemblance which actually exists between the Fiorin and couch 
or squiiich grass^ (so that a superficial observer might confound 
tbeiuj^ call upon us to insert the following quotation from tlie 
essay^ which clearly shews the distinction* 

These grasses both produce long strings, with greew sprout,^ issu- 
ing at intervals and at right angles from each, and thus have a resem- 
blance ; but a mementos attention soon discovers the difierence, 

'' Thf sffuiich string is ]mre root, and never of itself reaches the 
surface, nor is seen, except when disturbed by the tool of the 
farmer. 

The* string (or stoloj of the Florin is a production of the surface, 
und would rise erect were it able to sustain its own weight ; and like 
a creeper, it actually does rise, whenever it can catch mpport. 

The squitch string, {being root,) is quite solid, while the Fiorin 
string is tubular. 

The squitch string is always white. The Fiorin is green in sum- 
mer, and whitens only in winter. Even then the whiteness is confined 
to the envelope, the interior tube is always greerL 
** In the squitch string the small radicals form rings round the 
great root ; while in the Fiorin siring two or three small fibres issue 
from the lower side of the 70 ml only. 

“ As these grasses approach their inflorescence, their panicles are 
<Q ulilike as to preclude all mistake.” (Essay, pp. 33, 34.) 

This explanation is conclusive as to the difference of the two 
grasses ; and the distinction is the more importatot as we believe 
tl\i real fact to be, that cattle will not touch couch grass, if they 
can find other food ; whereas our readers have seen abundant 
proof’ that they prefer Fiorin to every other food. 

We Iwvt* now to add that the success of Doctor R. reflects the 
greater credit on his ingenuity, as the simple object, from which 
lie has elicited properties so singular, wjts previously submitted 
to the attention of such persons as Camden, Swayne, 

Curtis, and the members of the Bsilh Agricultural Society, 
without any practical result having been drawn from it. The 
latter recommend its propagation by sowing the seeds, a mode 
which has been clearly shewn to be inefficient. TTie true mode 
by planting die strings or stolones, had been entirely overlooked. 
Again, one of the correspoiideiils of the Batli S<x:iety, who 
wrote when it was die fashion u> rdfer every thing singular in 
nature to electrical agency, ascribes the extraordinary growth 
of the Orcheston grass to nhe circulation of electrical rnaiter 
a$out its roots ; a solution which strongly^ reminds us of the 
theory of an eminent natural philosopher, who referred the produc- 
tiou of darkness to the s^eucy of certain obfuscating'^ principle.s 
in the almospherej sometimes producing jjerfect tenebrosity, some* 
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tbnes only twiliglit, according to the different d^rees of kstiensit j 
m dieir operation/’ 

We Gaxinot close this article without paying a just tribute of 
applause to the liberality of the Marquis of Hertford^ in priiuing 
for distribution the pamphlet from which we have taken most of 
our extracts. It is an example of the use of money wkicb should 
be strongly contrasted widi a very common afntse of it made by 
many large proprietors of land, who are in the habit of converting 
their riches into a double-stitched panoply, ** made after tlie exact 
pattern of the mail coachman.”* 

We have also one observation to make at parting with the learn- 
ed and amiable writer of the letter to Lord Hertford. We 
should not hare been disposed to take the least notice of the sty le 
in which pamphlets cm these subjects are written, did not the 
numerous latin quotations interspersed throughout tlie Letter, give 
reason to suspect that it is intended for fine writing. 

N ow although in a private letter to an accomplished nobleman, it 
may be very prof>er to enliven the dull monotony of the page by a 
few classical illustrations ; yet we submit it to Dr. R. whether it 
is a fair or favourable spt^cimen of Irish manners, to interlard a 
work compiled for the exctiisive use of praetkai farmers^ witli 
phrases in a dead language, without even the assistance of a po- 
pular translation. Degrading as the cqpfessioii may be, our 
anxiety for the genenil perusal of such pamplilets as these, con- 
strains us to admit, that the author in this instance has considera- 
bly over-rated tlie Uterary attainments of our squires, yeoman, and 
farmers. We acknowledge, indeed, with gratitude, Aat he has 
had the compassion to select one or two of his quotations from 
the examples in syntax ; but even tliis does not allay our feais. 
And we must, with all humility, entreat him, in his future 
communications, to spare our English ignorance ; and if be wishes 
to let us know' ** that farmers when contented are a happy race f 
that seeds v^ctate and grass grow's in spring, and is much bumf 
up in summer that he will have the goodness to impart Uie 
iaformalion in our vernacular tongue. 


* We have beard some over-viorose persons express a wish, tbat Uie Yabooi 

slicnld be fed upon Fiorin, and the Hoaybnbiiros (as the superior animal) iu< 
•tailed in (be boxes of tbe London colTeebouses. 
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Anstey's Pleader' ;i Guide. 

Akt. VII I. The Pleaders Guide, a didactic Poem, in t'u^o Parts, 
containing Mr. Sur-rebuttcr's Poetical Lectures on the Cotu 
duct of a Sait at LaWi including the A rgummts f Counsellor 
Bothcr^um and Counselbr Bore' uni, in an Action for Assault 
and Batterij between John A-Gull and John A^Gudgeon. By 
J. Anstey, Esq. Sixth Edition. IS 10. — Cud&ll^ Loudon. 

A WORK which has already arrived at the sixth edition must be 
so well known tt> the public, as to reiuler any observatioDvS oi ours 
on its merits iiiinecessarv, and in some degree presumptuous, 
it is not therefore our intention, in the few i emails we have to 
offer, to interfere with the judgment \vhicli has already been 
passed ti)Km this amusing performance. Thouglf if it were 
nece ssary, we should readily concur witli the public in admiring 
tlie lureditary felicity and humour, with which the autlior has 
adapl<‘d to the purpose of his poetry materials so little suscep- 
tihk' of poetical embeliishnienl. It is the genersj and iiidiscri- 
luinaie circulation, which the work has obtained, tlial calks for 
tlie few following observations. 

llie object of tlie poem is described to be to amuse the mem- 
bers ol’ the legal profession, by a ludicrous representation <if 
subjects, whi(‘h they an? accustomed to treat with gravity and 
seriousness. And indeed it should seem that without some ex- 
planation, no other persons could enter properhj into the spirit of 
rlic work. 

Hear then, and deign to be my readers, 

Attomies, barristers, and pleajjlers, 
kSlirieves, justices, and civil doctors, 

•Surrogates, delegates, and proctors. 

Grave judges too, with smiles peruse 
The sallies of a lawyer's muse, 

A buxom losss, who fain would make 
Your sober sides with laughter shake : 

And, good ray lords, be kind and gracious, 

And thougli you deem her contumacious, 

Ne'er to the Fleet or Bridewell send her; 

But spare a ludicrous offender, 

Who longs to make your muscles play, 

And give your cheeLi a holiday.’* 

(Lect.l.p.70 

So long as tlie circulation of the work was coiitlned to the 
members of the profession, whose particular knowledge and 
habits had confirmed in them a reverence for the substantial ex- 
cellencies of the law, not liable to be weakened by any ridicule, 
however well founded, or happily applied to some of its form'? 

VOL. I. NO. I. 9 
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and abuses, it could have no other efl’cet, than that obviously 
intended. of amusing lAe^n and making “their soier sides with 
laughter shake.” But as the work has now obtained a much 
more general ciitulation, and has been extensively read beyond 
the bounds of the profession ; it may probably fall into die 
hands of many, who may have no other knowledge of the sub- 
ject upon whch it treats, than what they derive from the work 
Itself. There may be danger therefore of their considering the 
pleasantry of the author too much in the light of serious objec- 
tion a result far beyond his intention, and beyond what the 
truth of the case will warrrani. And they may tliereby conceive 
sonietliing of disrespect and contempt for the system of our laws 
themselves, /or the mode by which a knowledge of them ivS ao 

3 uired, and for those who profess and practise them. They may be 
isposed to call to mind the vulgar rhapso<lies of Swift upon 
the same subject, and erroneously to conclude that our author, 
who had more opportunities of forming an acciu ate judgment, 
meant to counfenance the same sort of satire by his example. 

To obviate this possible evil of the work btdore us, and to 
divest it of all other effect, but that of contributing to harmless 
amusement, we propose to make one or two observations upon 
some of those points, (particularly of legal education,) which 
the author has selected as the objectvS oj. his ridicule. And we 
hope that w e shall at the same time impart to the general reader 
a portion of information, which cannot fail to be useful and gra- 
tifying, cejiisidering that there is now scarcely a respectable family 
m the kingdom, that has not a connection employed either in the 
pursuit or practice of the fegal profession. 

In this country then, w here the Law, and those who practise it, 
have so extensive an influence on public and private affairs, it 
U'coines an extremely important inquiry in what way the study 
of it call be best conducted. 

Every preparatory plan, arranged according to this just notion 
of the profession, pre-supposes what is commonly called a liberal 
education, that i^, an education ’m the classics, ancient and mo- 
dem literature, and philosophy, naturai, moral, and political. In 
illustration of this opinion we may quote the words of our author, 
for such is the fair interpretation of the following pas8a|;e, when 
It is translated from the language of wit and humour, into that 
of plain common sense. 

** But chiefly thou, dear Job, my friend. 

My kinsman?, to my verse attend; 

By education form’d to shine 
Conspicuous in the pleading line; 
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For you from five years old to twenty^ 

Were crammM with Latin words in plenty, 

Were bound apprentice to the Muses, 

And forc'd with hard words, blows, and bAiisos, 

To labour on poetic ground. 

Dactyls and spondees to confound ; 

And when become in fictions wise. 

In Pagan histories and lies, 

Were sent to dive at Grantu^s cells, 

For truth in dialectic wells ; 

There duly bound i'or four years more 
To ply the philosophic oar. 

Points metaphysical to moot, 

Chop logic, w rangle, and dispute ; • 

And now, by far the most ambitious 
Of all the sons of Begersdicius, 

Present the law with all the knowledge 
You gathered both at school and college.’^ 

(Lftct. Kp.6.) 

Now presuming that the student is already prepared with 
these preliminary studies, he may enter more particularly upon 
his l<‘gal education, either by way ol soUtary study, or partly at 
least m concert with others. ()f these two modes there can 
be little ijuestion that the latter is the best Ibr almost all pur- 
suits, but more especially for acquiring knowledge and skill in 
a practical profession. Solitary stud) is \oiy apt to generate 
visionary ideas, little applicable to practical purposes; and even 
though it may supply sound knowledge, it fails of exercising 
tiiose liubits of mind so essential to tin* practice of this proles- 
sion, — quickness of perception, readiness at seeing, taking, and 
answ Cling objections, a power of various and familiar illustra- 
tion, a faculty of promptly transferring the thoughts from one 
ti ain of ideas to another ; all the'»e are very necessary to a prac- 
tical lawyer, yet are never to be acquired in solitude and seclu- 
sion. A solitary student would be disconcerted by one much 
inferior in solid altainments to himself, from mi*re awkwardness 
in managing his weapons. From accident or inclination, he is 
liable to have his attenlkm more forcibly drawn aside to a par- 
ticular part of the subject, while all parts demand an equal 
attention. Whereas, if several are pn^suing the same studies in 
( onc ert, the attenlion of each is attracted by different parts, ac- 
cording to the bias of his particular disposition ; and each brings 
under the notice of his companions, and makes the subject of 
discussion, that which most forcibly strikes* his own imagina- 
tion, hut which might otherwise perhaps have escaped the rest. 
In liiis w'ay every part of the subject comes successively under 
the consuleration of all, and receives its due investigation. Add 
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to ibis, that the spirit, the animation, the reciprocal assistance, 
that belong to combined pursuits and exertions, give to social a 
decided preference over solitarv study. 

These advantages are well secured by the present mode of 
legal education, the most onliuary commeiKenient being t() 
place the student under a special IMeadcr, a gentleman whose 
business it js to draw up, correct, and revise tlie pleadings of a 
suit at law% i. e. those papers, which are necessary, in order to 
bring the matter in dispute to a precise point at issue, which may 
be submitted to the court or jury. He will here generally find 
four or live ‘ {Five pupils were my stint, ( Lect. 7 . p. 8 1 ) otliers of 
nearly the^same age and rank, and ijualitied with the same pre- 
paratory education as himself, who are engaged in similar |mr- 
suits. This they follow under the pleader, who being more 
advanced than themselves has begun to reduce his knowledge to 
practice. He is qualilied to assist them in their progress by his 
instructions, lo superintend their labours, satisfy their doubts, di- 
rect their inquiries into proper channels, and to point out to 
them, among subjects appearing of equal importance to the mere 
speculative inquirer, v^’hat is more or less material to practice. 
To practical utility, indt ed, the whole method pursued is made 
subservient. No inquiry is entered iiiU» but what arises from 
real cases calling for immediate iiiveJtigatiou, and is carried on 
no further titan the actual occasion demands. It does not there- 
fore deviate into speculative or idly curious disquisition, but i-s 
always bounded by real circumstances. If it sometimes leases 
the curiosity of the student but partially satisfied, irther cases 
will soon arise w bidi will give him an uppoi lunity of penetrating 
further into the subject, and more fully gratifying his thirst 
for information. In uiis w ay the whole course of instruction un- 
der a pleader having a constant reference to real facets, seems to 
be admirably fitter! for fonning the mind to a souiul, unsophisti- 
cated, exact and practical knowledge of the profession. 

Some persons, perhaps, may be disposed to t>bject to this me- 
thod of education, that it has a tendency to generate rather too 
technical a knowledge of the laws, and not to direct the mind 
sufficiently to the great principles of justice in which they are 
founded; and that the sorjt of knowledge it is calculated to con- 
fer, will be composed ratlter of a number of detached points than 
of comprehensive and enlarged views. But it may be observed, 
that the method of instruction hWe insisted tipoii Is not held 
forth, as constituting of itself a complete system of legal educa- 
ti(m, but only as an excellent continuance of a system, the found- 
ation of which must be laid in some preparatory acquaintance 
wkh the principles of natural justice, smd sonic knowledge of tlie 
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general scheme of our own law^s. These preliminary attain^ 
ineiils ought to form a branch not so much of legal, as of acade- 
mical education. And that perhaps to a greater extent than 
they do at present. 

lliey >vouId he found peculiarly useful to that numerous class 
of academical students, who, possessing independent fortunes or 
proN(>ects in the world, are afterwards sent to study, the law, not 
so much with a view to profit, as to qualify themselves for cre- 
ditahly filling the vsituatioiis of senators, statesmen, magistrates, 
&c. Wc apprehend that these are the gentlemen whom 
Dr. Adam Smith had in contemplation, when he asserted, that 
the law was the worst paid of all the professions: th^t, consider- 
ing the sums expended in the education of its professors, the 
profits did not return more than a very trifling per centage; con- 
sequently that it was but a lottery, in which a few gained large 
prues, but the majority drew blanks. Now this we do not be- 
lieve to Ik^ true. \Ve are conviu<‘ed, on the corftrary, that (re- 
jecting those gentlemen w ho pursue the study, w ithout any serious 
(h^signof overtaking it,) the law, like all other professions in this 
free country, will invariably remiuuTate its prolessors in propor- 
tion to their industry and ability. 

Jlut an enlarged and comprehensive view of the science riiould 
not be carried too far in the earlier stages of a merely practical 
lawyer’s education. lndee<l, weare by no means clear that previous 
study by system and lheor>' will be of much assistance to him, 
who looks to the profession merely with a view to practice and 
protit; nay, it may even prove an impediment to liim. 

The student w lio, without such previous study, has to coltect 
his know ledge from practical points as they successively arise, 
will hav(i his whole attention attracted to those points ; and the 
conseaueinfe will be, that the law^ and the fact come to be in- 
timately associated in his mind. It is true, this gives him a de- 
sultory knowledge of detached points, and little acquaintance 
with genera! principles. But he soon comes to acquire dexterity 
ill the use of certain technical combinations, which being of 
more re?ady ajipiicalion to real business, answ'er hts immediate 
purpose better. ^ 

Besides, one who knows much of the theory of the law before 
he comes to stwly it practically, will be in danger of runni^ 
into speculation, and will be^pt to have Ins understanding dis- 
tracted between his tlieorelical notions, aiid^his practical views. 
Instead of having his whole attention directed to the contem- 
plation of things as they actually arc, it will be too much di- 
verted to the notions of them presented by his theory. And in 
comparing the one with the other, he will be perplexed by the 
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dissimilarity almost uiiavoidably existing between the tAVo; and 
that, however founded his iheory may be. For theory and 
practice contemplate the same things in totally diflerent lights* 
Theory is more conversant vi iih the relations of things ; practice 
with things as they are in themselves ; the one looks rather to 
aggregate results, the other to particular consequences, t heory 
is iiu»re attentive to general tendencies; practice to precise ef- 
fects. The foniier dwells chietly on the operation of general 
causes; the latter attributes more to ituli^idiial agency. It may 
be very [losslble to understand perfectly well the relations of 
things, how they are <'onuected with other surrounding objects, 
from what pauses thev proceed, to what results they tend, by 
what rules they are governed, and yet to he ignorant of the real na- 
ture and use of the tilings themselves. 1 he learned Professoi 
Saiinderson, who had been blind almost from Ins birth, knew 
enough of some of the propertied of light, and the law s h> w hich 
it Avas regulatAl, to be able to rca.^on upon them accurately and 
ingeniously ; and yet could have no just idea of w hat light w as in 
itself, or of its most beautiful, vstnking, and useful properties. 
There can be little doubt, that had he rte<nered his eye-sight, it 
Avould have introduced considerable perplexity into In'* ideas m 
first, and rather h;ue tended to einbav^ss than assist his mulei - 
standing and his reasonings. In a Avay somewhat analogous, avc 
conceive the theoretical study of the law' iniglit serve rather ic? 
perplex the student, when he afterwards came <*tarnde! it 
practically, with a view to profit in f>ui ICnglisli < ourls. 

We w ill not drnv that the justic e of some parts of the rea- 
soning in the preceding paragraphs is a subject of lumentaiion 
to us. We should he glad, if possibh;, to see tlie juofessnm exo- 
nerated from tlm reproach of cramping the gemus of its pif)- 
fessors, and to see them, as in ancient Koine, not imly the finest 
orators, but the most accomplished stHt<‘smeu of their time. 
Experience seems, however, to afford but littht hope of this. 

’"Fhe error of a too general and systematic v iew' of sul»j«;‘cts, 
is by no means the reproach of the common herd of practising 
lawyers. 'Oieirs is one of an opposite nature, lliev arc re- 
proached, and justly, |>erhaps, for too tegard to Hystematir 
or general views, for having* their attention too much conhm d to 
mere matters of practice. But if the foregoing reasoning is 
correct, there is in some sort ^ necessity for this ; specu- 
lative notions aviII be so frequent^ at variance with matters of 
fact, and the labour* <»f altering aud re-adjustiiqj the one by the 
Otlier so painful aud unremitting, tliat if a professional lawyer 
come into actual practice, he will have no leisure even if be re- 
tain inclination for such a laborious process; Avhile a little prac- 
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tical dexterity is more easily acquired, and answers his immediate 
purpose much better. Moreover, from his atteutiou V)eiug so 
perpetually engaged on minute pomts, the powe^ of genera- 
lization is in danger of Ixiing lost hy disuse. If, nowcv(^r, he 
do not succeed iu proniriug practice, he will probably sfxm 
be tempted to transfer his speculative powers to some subject 
more within the dominion of abstract reasoning, where the just- 
ness of his theorv will not be so constantly exposed to the test 
of facts, and call so jmrpetuully to be inoditled and restrained, 
or altogether abandoned. 

riiese are among the reasons why tlic habits of practising law'- 
yers incline and lit them f(»r exact, particular, and practical views, 
so much more commonly than for general and abstract ones; and 
makt? it probable that iliere is some foundation for the charge 
that is mad(‘ upon the profession, that it has a tendency to con- 
tiiU't the inind. If, therefore, during the period of legal edu- 
caUnii, enlarged or compreheuJ^ive views of things must be re- 
jt cu'd or forgotten, il sliouhl be the business of every one» after 
tliat perio<l is f xpiied, by imweaiied personal elfort to countei- 
a<i the natural teudeuev of the profession to narrow ilie mind, 
b> then forcnbly expanding it into more general views. And, 
'V*fh, r the caution^; suggested by the foregoing remarks, no- 
thing would condut'c to ihi-) object more than the habit, (now 
d. cat) 00 adojOed uhli sufc.ty,) of coulemplating subjects by 
"•ysir w iud theojy, and in their genenil principles. I'he man 
vvi;.* t', . tuuute enough to combine with exact attention to the 
ur.ijutia’ <d things, and with such ji constant relercuce to practice 
and rt ai lift* as tin: profession of the law’ is peculiarly calcidatcd 
to <Tii;rnder, the po‘W!‘r also of forming getieral, abstract, and 
comprcheusisc views, wilt bid fair to arrive at theliighest rank, not 
(»nlv of liif profession, but also in the scale 6 f intellect. It is 
an u!i!f)n of habits w liicb has contributevl to form some ol the 
grca.tes! men that the world has ever seen, vviiclher lor thought 
u action ; which has had its share in producing a Cirolius, a 
Bacon, a Clarcmlon, a Somers, and perhaps wc may add a Burke. 

It will be .seen, therefore, that the objection which has been 
Miude to the metliod of legal education under a Pleader, as being 
adverse to the formation of enlarged views of the science, is 
one wiiicit belongs more or less to the profession itself, by 
whatever mode a knowledgj^f it is acquired, and which may be 
obviated, like most other Ifectical objections, by superior in- 
<lustry and ability. * 

But after all, the best test of the utility of any institution is 
experience ; and we find that the greatest ornaments of tlje 
bench and the bar have been trained \o their present emim <- 
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by the dascipline of a pleader’s office. We believe we may 
add^ that when Uiose who have had the longest experience of the 
profession, and perceived what has advanced or retarded 
the progresf of themselves and others, are called upon to advise 
a method of legal education for their frieiids> or to adopt one 
for tlieir own^hildren ; the course, to which they have generally 
given the preffreiicci has been a year or tw-o of practice in a 
pleader's office. 

Having endeavoured to convince our readers that there is no- 
tiling in this course of legal study that is really deserving of de- 
rision or contempt; we are no longer afraid of amusing them 
with our aiithor\s spirited caricature of it. 

** Still bent on adding to your store 
The graces of a pleader's lore; 

And, better to improve your taste, 

Are by your parents’ fondness plac’d 
Among the blest, the chosen few, 

(Blest, if their happiness they knew,) 

• Who for three hundrt?d guineas paid 
To some great master of the trade, 

Have, at his rooms, by favour, 

His leave to use their best endeavour. 

By drawing pleas, from nine tiUj|/jur, 

To earn him twice three hundred more ; 

And al’ter dinuer may repair 
To ybresaid rooms, and and there 
Have ybtesaid leave, from live till ten, 

To draw th’ aforesaid pleas again.” 

[Lcct, i. p. JO. 

Now as from the foregoing description the iiuinfoi med reader 
might be led to infer, that die practice here described has llu* 
interest of the pltader or tutor more in view' than Uiat of the 
student; we must just remark, that the esseiitiai iitiUty of such a 
gmde' to their studies consists in the means which lie has of 
giving them practical experience, by an insight into actual bu- 
siness, and by the circumstance of that business being the very 
object on w^hich his success in life depends. By Utese means 
his diligence and the accuracy of his know ledge in every point, 
in whi^ his instruction is required by his pupils, are secured by 
the surest of all motives; inasmuch as not only general careless- 
ness or ignorance, but the slightest inattention or remissness in 
any one point, will be most certaii|P and promptly detected and 
followed by the immediate failure ofnis clients, by disgrace to his 
jj^lessional character, and detriment to his interests, 

^ere is the greatest chance, therefore, of finding in the pleader 
a MENTt of tutor, who will be adequate to his functions, diligent. 
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accurate, exactly mformed, forced to keep up the stock of his 
knowledge, from day to day, to the level of the latest improve- 
ments that are made in the science. • 

Another very fruitful topic on which the author Ws exercised 
the playfulness of his humour is, the various forms of the proceed- 
ings, the uncouth names of the wrks, and the strange fictions 
tvliich are had recourse to, in order to make them answer a pur- 
pose totally different from their original and ostensible de- 
signation. 

Light lie the sculptur’d marble o*er his breast, 

Blaz’d be his virtues, and his sins suppress'd; 

And wheresoe’er his bones be laid, 

Thrice honoured be that lawyer’s shade, * 

Who truth with nonsense first combin’d, 

And equity with fiction join’d, 

And had the goodness to assign us 
Latitat, capias, et quo minus!” &c. Ac. 

[Lect. V. 

Now, it is scarcely necessary to remind our readers tliat the state 
and circumstances of society uiultngo perpetual fluctuation and 
ciiange. Hie stream of time is incessantly varying in its lapse 
the formation of its shoals, adding to them iii one part by gra- 
dual deposits cd’ new* matter, and wearing them away imper- 
ce[)tiljly ill anoilier. I’he mischief we would obviate by a legi- 
slative remedy has assumed a new shape, before the remedy ad- 
justed to the first form, in whicli the evil app<?ared, can be well 
applied. The circumstances which called for the institution of 
a particular form of proceeiling have, in the course of a few 
years, l>een so far altered, as to render useless much of what w as 
essential to their former state, and to call for other provisions 
accommoclated to their present appearances, which are soon in 
their turn to pass out of the bounds by which they were meant 
to be confined. 

It would be hardly possible for the most active and vigilant 
legislature to keep pace with this rapid fluctuation of things, by 
corresponding alterations in the laws; any attemjit to do it would 
only create endless difliiculties and contradictions: therefore it 
must be left to the discretion of courts and judges to adapt the 
forms once established to new castes, as they successively arise: 
and in this way the forms of law are made to answer a purpose 
very remote from tlieir o*s#iisible design. The first deviations 
from tlie literal intent of ffie form may'have been slight, but 
these paved the way for wider departures. In the course of this 
progress every step may have been so minute and gradual, that 
it is difficult to point out ttie time, when the original and ostea- 
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sible puipose of the form entirely disappeared in fiction, to 
make way for the modern and real purpose. It is impossible to 
fix the period when that which is now fiction ceased to be 
reality. 

So long, therefore, as these forms and fictions, however wild, 
awkward, and imcouth, can 1>e made subservient to the purposes 
of justice, and arc no real obstmetions to its course; we confess 
forourselves, that we should be sorry to see them entirely laid aside, 
notwithstanding the barbarism imputed to them, and the absence 
of ail relation between the names, and the real purposes which 
the objects are intended to ser\*e. 

They remii|d us <if the times in which they originated, and 
sen’e to connect the age in which we live with those that have 
gone before it. By constantly recalling to i»ur recolloctiuu the 
high antiquity of our system of they keep alive in us that 
reverence for them, which is by the constitution of our nature 
associated with *our ideas of all that belongs to the age of our 
forefathers. They produce something of the same sort <»f im- 
pression wWch we experience, wlien we coi>template the grf>- 
tesque figures of an old Gothic huiiding, which, hgwever un- 
couth, old-fashioned, or liulicrous in Ukcmselvcs, |>artake of, and 
perhaps contribute to, the prevailing ft<4^ng of vencrulioii w ilh 
which we contemplate the whole pile. 

Besides, much of the ridicule which has l>cen throw n upon 
our forms of law has arisen from ignorance of their real utiiify. 
When Swift says, diat in a dispute between him ami anoiiier 
about a cow-, the law yens never desire to know what clann or 
title my adversary hath to my cow; but wbclher the said cow were 
r€*d or black; her horns long or short ; whether the field i graze 
her in be round or square ; w hether she w as milked abroail or at 
home; what diseases she is subject to, and the like f iw is t vi- 
dently employing the shafts of his w^it upon that precision in de- 
fiiiiug the object of a suit, which, however dtfiiciilt to arrive at, 
is absolutely essential to the impartial administration of justice. 
In short, we will venture to assert, that the only mode of dispens- 
ing justice rapidfy, is through the instntmentality of absolute 
power; and that those who do not choose to run that risk, must 
he content to submit to the .delay of many forms and fictions, 
which bind down the judge to an uniform and impartial course 
of proceeding. 

But let it be recollected that w’e*carry our respect for these 
forms no further than as they can be made subservient to the 
pure administration of justice, and we ai*e inclined to agree witli 
the author of the poem before us, that in our present system 
they have exceeded tliese limits. 
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111 a multiplicity of useless forms in judicial proceedings an* 
swering no real purpose, many of which are retained mei^Jy 
because they have long existed, there are serious evils. 

A multiplicity of forms requires a multiplicity of officers, and 
tlieir remuneration enhances the expeiice of legal proceedings, 
and the consequent difficulty of obtaining justice. 

The number and intricacy of the formal steps, through which 
it is necessary to pass in order to arrive at a judicial determina- 
tion, enable either party who may wish to avoid doii^ justice, 
to keep out of sight the real merits of the case, and to interpose 
various delays to the final decision of ^he cause. , 

— Who all her healing powers abuse; 

Pain to their tortur’d clients bring, 

And make her pure and wholesome spring 
Foul as the pool which devils mix 
At Cheltenham, Harrogate, or Styx,” 

[Lect. ii. 

Even if these forms are not intentionally made use of to retard 
the fiual decision of the cause, yet as any irregularity in observing 
them may be either directly fatal, or be so in effect by reason of 
the expence of amending the error, they offer so many points for 
the decision of the cause apart from the real justice of the case. 
Justice on such an occasion is no longer tlie rule of law; fraud 
stands an equal cliancc with fair dealing ; right is put upon a 
level with w rong ; and as far as this abuse prevails, Courts of Law 
are perverted from the ends of their institution, and cease to be 
w hat they ought to he,— Courts of Justice. 

Among the improvements, therefore, which are making, or might 
be made m our institutions, there is none which would be at once 
so sensibly beneficial iu itself, and so certainly tlie parent of other 
extensive ameliorations in the condition of the people, as some 
measures for ensuring a more easy and speedy admuuslration of 
justice. 

If this could be effected, the sense of security under which 
each individual would enjoy his rights would enhance their value, 
and give additional eiicouragemeiil to the further developement 
of his natural energies in exertions to improve his condition. 

The measures by which this desirable end might be attained 
would not, as it strikes u^, be attended with much difficulty, or 
any material or hazardous innovation. 

1 st. Tlie forms of proceedings might be rendered fewer and 
more simple, and the intervals between the different steps of the 
proceedings might be abridged. The increased facility of com- 
munication, which is now established between different parts of 
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the kingdonii would admit of a proportionate curtailment of the 
periods of retuniS; &c. adapted to a more tardy nieaiia of hitcr-^ 
course. • 

£d* All stamp duties upon legal proceedings might be abo- 
lishedy and transferred to other objects, where tliey would fall 
upon the community at large^ and not upon the suitors of the 
courts. 

3d. ITie salaries of the judges and officers of the courts, and 
the other necessary expences of judicial establishments, niiglit be 
wholly defra}’ed by the nation at large, instead of being partly 
paid by the suitors out of fees of court. 

We are awaye, that in hazarding these suggestions we afe dif- 
fering from the opinion of an eminent philosopher, who thinks 
that the expence of legal proceedings should be borne, not by 
the community at large, but by the suitors. 

But it seems to us tliat all the subjects of the realm liave a 
common interest in the cheapness, facility, and perfection of 
legal redress, in order that injustice may be more effectually dis- 
couraged and right secured. Every instance in which unjust gains 
have been refui^ed, and rights unjustly invaded have been re- 
established by force of iaw^, operates as a general discouragemetit 
to all injustice and a general protection all rights. Kot only 
therefore the individual injured, but the people at large are inter- 
ested that he shouhi resort to law for redress, and that he should 
find it. Tliey are likewise interested in dividing witli him the 
ex pence, which, if it were suffered to fall wholly upon him, 
whould prevent his having recourse to law, and deprive the com- 
munity of one more safeguard to tlteir common rights. In the 
proce^ii^s of criminal law, properly so called, these principles 
are not disputed, and they to apply eqmdiy, tliough less 
obviously, to cases of civil proceedings. 

If it be said that the cheaptiess of a recourse to law would en- 
courage a litigious spirit, we answer, that the measures here 
proposed are not designed altogether to exonerate the suitor 
from exjpenoe, but to divide betw^ecn him and the rest of the 
community some part of that, which now falls exclusively upon 
the suitor, and may tend to deter him from resorting to legal re- 
dress at all in the most g&lling of all cases, viz. oppression by a 
richer person. 

The expence of agents and counsel, and of conveying and 
sujpporttng witnesses for the trial, would still remain to l>e borne 
by him in the first instance ; but this might be in some degree 
diii^stied by, 

Reviving or newly establishuig limited and Im^al jurisdic- 
lsiMia> county courts, for example^ or new modelling the courts 
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of quarter sessions and of conscience. Such courts might be 
ambulatory, and make circuits of the cotitlty at short intervals. 
So tliat every man resorting to them for justice, >vith his wit- 
nesses, might be taken from their several homes and ordinary 
business to as short a distance, and kept from them as short a time, 
as possible. We are glad to find that a bill has been lately in- 
troduced into the House of Lords containing a clause for this 
purpose*. 

I'he difficulties which w'ould attend some arrangements of this 
sort w ould bear no proportion to the benefits w hich they seem 
calculated to ensure to tlie community. Tliere is hardly a session 
of parliament wdiich does not give rise to arrangements of much 
greater difficulty, complication, and novelty, for *1116 security of 
our revenue, or our military establishments. We might instance 
the militia and local militia acts ; the acts for the regulation and 
collection of customs, excise, assessed taxes, inconie and pro- 
perty duties, &c. We are sanguine in thinking that some such 
measures as those which we have ventured to suggest, would be 
sufficient to ensure to this country in the highest degree, what it 
already enjoys to a greater degree than any otlier, viz. the practi- 
cal benefits resulting from the [H'ompt and impartial administra- 
tion of w ise and equal law^s. great reservoirs of our sys- 
tem arc fed and supplied from the purest fountains of natural 
justice ; all that is further required is to cleanse and amend the 
ancient channels, and to form such new' cuts and courses, as may 
convey the beneficial stream freely and rapidly to every part of 
the community. 

W'e shall conclude these desultory remarks with a word of ad- 
vice to the younger part of our professional readers. W^hen, close 
packed in the studenfs box, tWy hear the rustling of the silk 
gow n, apd the sound of the ponderous blue bag descending upon 
the table within the bar, they may naturally enough form ffieir 
idea of perfection in the professional character from foe model 
of tliose, wbo have been so successful in obtainmg its honours and 
emoluments. But if, as w e doubt not, they are animated by the 
laudable desire of rising to stations, where they may confer 
benefits on their country, as well as on their clients and them- 
selves, let diem beware of too indiscriminate an admiration ; let 
them not suppose that every quality, which brings custom from 
the attome}’s and money into the purse, will lead to the bench, 
to the chancellor's robes; or to paniamentaiy eminence, On the 
contrary, many qualities, which are in high request within the 


* By the Right Koaounble I«id Redesdslt, 
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walls of the courts^ are sometimes tliought to savour a little of 
vulgarity and bad taste, and become insurmountable barriers to 
an elevation beyond those walls. We shall in conclusion extract 
a few descriptions of tliese qualities from the work before us, 
and leave our readers to laugh at, or to profit by them, as tlieir 
view^s and circumstances may permit. 

T.LOCK?ENCE. 

Give him with fustian and bombast 
So thick a fog o’er trutli to cast, 

W’ith words ot'such due size and fitness 
To badger and confound a witness. 

That all who hear him shall confess, 

For language, manner, and address, 

He fairly equals in renown 

The choictist heroes of tlie gown ; [Lcct. iii. p. i . 

To puzzle e’en by explanation. 

And darken by elucidation ; 

For puzzling oft becomes his duty. 

And makes obscurity a beatify. 

And trust me ’tis of wondVous use 

By nonsense to improve abuse. ^ [Lcct, viii. p. i. 

ACTION. 

But when grown warm in your narration, 1 

Proceed to loud vociferation, 

Strong phrase, and bold gesticulation ; J 

Then, like a prisoner from the bilboes, 

Stretch out your legs, your arms and elbowi*, 

^TiJI you manceuvre them at length, 

W^ith all the spirit, ease, and strength 
Of some young hero first essaying 
The nobfe art ot' cudgebplaying ; 

Or fugelman, an active part 
Performing in the tactic art ; 

Nourish your brief, look boldly round, 

And stamp your foot ^inst the ground ; 

Then smack your forehead and your thighs, 1 

Like one that’s bit by gnats or flies, > 

And so go through your exercise. J 

Por when a counsel tells his story, 

As.Tully says, ‘ de oratore/ 

Arms, legs, and thighs must play their part, 

And aid the rhetorician’s art. 

And nothing props a rotten case 
Like strength of lungs, save power of face. 
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WIT, 

But wit, altliough the lot of few, 

AH counsel thin^ their lawful due ; 

And when it fail^ as wit is wont, ' 

When too much labour’s us’d upon*t, 

A witness, ever and anon 
Serves like a hone to whet it on. 

Or like a butt is fix’d and shot at, 

That tnUk the better may be got at.” [Lect. v. p. 1 1. 


Art. IX. Exploratory Travels through the Western Terru 
tovics of North America^ comprising a Foyage/rom St* Louis ^ 
on the Musissipi to the Source of that River ; and a Journey 
through the Interior of Louisiana ^ and the North Eastern Pro- 
vinces of New Spain y performed in the Fears 1S06, 1806, 
IB(>7, by Order of the Government (f ike United States. By 
Zebul on Montgomery Pike, Major (Jth Kegt. United States 
Infanlrv, J^otidou, 1811, 4to. l^iigman and Co. 

JBooks of voyages and travels, which are now become more 
numerous perhaps than works in any other literary* department, 
may be ilivided into six classes. 

1 . Tile accounts of travellers who have discovered countries be- 
fore unknown to the European public, and have thus enlarged the 
sphere of authentic geograpliy. Such are the travels of Marco 
Polo, who first disclosed the vast empire of Cliina, and other 
wide regions of the East; those of Sti-ahlenberg, and others itt 
Siberia; and, on a sm;Uier scale, those of Turner, &.c. to Tibet, 
and of Browne to Darfur. 

2. ThoSe which have given us far more authentic and precise 
information concerning countries before imperfectly known, such 
as those of Pietro della Valle, and Chardin, to Persia; and 
Symes to Ava. 

3. Travels which are chiefly distinguished by the superior 
knowledge and information of the authors, such as those of 
Mons. Deuon, in Egypt ; of Bernier, a disciple of Gassendi, in 
Hindostan; of Pallas in the Russian Empire, and of Bourgoing 
in Spain. 

4. Travellers who have •distinguished themselves by skill in 
any particular department, as Young^s Agricultural Journey in 
France; many Mineralogical Tours of me Baron I)e Born, 
Ferbcr, Faujas, &c. Such are also the tours describing the 
pictures of Italy, for the advantage of artists and amateurs. 
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5. Travels which are not so remarkable for the informatton 
they convey, as for their originality or singularity, or for some 
uncommon circumstances mative to the author; such ns tliose 
of die Countess d^Aiilnois, in Spain; those of a Duke of Saxony, 
to the Holy Land; tliose of Kerb, to Petersburg, suppressed by 
special desire of Peter the Great; those of Montague, in Italy ; 
those of Sterne, in France, 

6, C)ue half, or perhaps two-tliirds, of the books of voyages 
and travels consist, as in the otlicr departments of literature, of 
works which, falling under no dehnite description, afford neither 
instruction nor amusement, being the offspring of the vanity or 
the avarice of the aiitliors. 

On perusittg the volume now under review, we believe tlial no 
candid reader u ill hesitate to class it under the first liead. For 
we have only to compare Major Pike’s information and maps, 
vidth those previously published, to perceive that the iinprovt^ 
meiits which he has made in the geograpliy of Louisiana, for a 
space of twenty degrees, or 120C) geographical miles, are such 
as to impart quite a new aspect to that extensive region. He 
particularly investigated the courses of three prodigious ri\ its : 
first, that called Platte by the French fur hunters, a corruption 
of the Spanish Plata, or Silver river, perhaps from its trails-' 
parency near its source; and which oifr fur hunters have again 
corrupted into Flat river, from the I'rencb Plata. "Iliis is the 
furthest to the north. 2. The Arkensa, a stream of about 
miles ill length. And 3. llie Red River, of nearly an equal on- 
tent. These vast rivers are now clearly discerned, rolling llicii 
majestic waters from a chain of mountains on the north of New 
Mexico, (some of which equal Mount RIanc in height,) through 
the vast western extent of Louisiana, till they join the Mississipi, 
or more properly, the Missouri; thus opening a prodigious navi- 
gatjion to the United States of America, and leading to important 
settlements in that direction. It is delightful to contemplate the 
fii'st accounts of these extensive regions, the climate and natural 
advantages of many parts uf which may one day contribute to 
render them the seats of Jeaniing and civilization, and which are 
now peopled by a iwce, that offers the most tempting subject to 
the exertions of the pfailantfaropisu 

Before this country was explored by our author, the amazing 
length of these rivers was not even conjectured^ and it^as mip- 

S oiled that die chief streams directed their course to the Gulf of 
iexico, so that the navigation and commerce would have been 
subject to impediments from a foreign power. Hie most fertile 
portion of the territory appears to he that in the nekhbour- 
houd of the United States; while to the west and sou£, there 
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occuTigireat desarts^ fiometimes of sand like those of Africa^ and 
sometiiiies resembting the steppes of Siberia. The sight of such 
vast plains void of Uees^ in midst of die Amertcan forests, 
has sugg^ted to travellers an idea that the trees have been dcv 
stjro}'ed by some accidental cause. 

But our author has shewn that the cause is in the soil itself, 
which is eidier moveable sand wafted by every wind, or too diiu 
to bear trees. Nor does peti ihed timber apfiear to be ibutid, 
us in several parts of the desarts of Africa. Ibe date-tree might 
perhaps be ciutivated on the skirts of these American desart<s. 
But QUi* autlior regards them as advantageous, in an enlarged 
view of policy, as by preventing the progress of population tf>- 
wards the soutli-wes4 they coniine die United States within 
such boundaries, as may afford to the people of that extensive 
country a fair prospect of tnaintaining the present form of go- 
vernment, instead of undergoing the polilicai changes incident to 
cOi emphx) stretching over too wide a surface. 

Yet, after weighing ail the advantages ubove-ineutioned, dieire 
is reason to doubt w'liether the acquisition of the two Floridas 
would not have been of more importance to the United States 
thandiat of Louisiana. <.)f land they had before a superabund- 
ance; and die estent of their territory is already such as only it) 
wait for an adequate population to be <]ivided under more than 
one govcroinent. But in the southern parts sea-ports are rar**, 
and tlio&e of the Floridas are convenient and spacious. A few 
canals might soon drain the marshes of Eastern Florida, which 
can scarcely be more unhealthy than New Orleans the capiiat 
of l.ouisiana, itself situated in the midst of tnarsbevS occasional ly 
overflowed and subject to the yellow fever, in addition to the 
other diseases alvvajs abundant in marshy regions’^. Tile Unittifr 
States haye alreatly ctaiined, and probably seized, that |xirt ol 
West Florida, which is on the west of the Rio Perdido, a siitail 
ttmain w4iich falls into the bay of Pensacola, in die present 
distracted state of the Spanish colonies, tlie few inhabitants of 
the Florkias, detached as tliey are from die other Sfianish settie- 
inents, might peiiiaps be induced to seek the protection of the 
Amenean goveniment; or a treaty of assistance to the inaurgenls^ 
might insist upon the Floridas, as a pledge or a reeompense. 

are, in fact, of little impcurtance to Spain or her cokmies, 
except fiisom proximity to Havana the mart and key of New 
Spain. . * . . 

To to a m<^ immediate view of the subject; the with*. 


♦ Set Stliultz'i» Tmds, New York, 1810 , ? vot^. An instructive and interesting: 
work. * 

VOX. I. NO. I. 
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regions of Louisiana may be said to have been first ditily descried 
by father Hennepin, a religious missionary, whose voyage down 
the Mississippi is now chiefly remarkable, as giving an account 
of the numerous peach-trees whicli he observed in every direc- 
tiODi and which seem to have been indigenous, though the Ame* 
ricaiis continue to regard the peach as a foreign fruit. Tlie 
unfortunate adventure of M. de la Salle at die same period, 
1680-Ifi90, is well known; but after the assassination of their 
chief, some of his ineiv penetrated to the river Arkensa, where 
they formed a little post: and it is remarkable that this river, 
as well as the Red River, are tolerably well delineated, as arising 
in the mountains of New Mexico, by M. du Pratz, in the map 
which he constructed for his valuable history of l^iuisiana, pub- 
listied ill three volumes, Paris, 17o8; though tlie indications arc 
so vague that he was not followed by succeeding geographers. 
It is also not a little remarkable that he represents Uie rivers, 
which fall into the Gulf of Mexico, as of a short and confined 
course, being divided from the Red River by a broad level of 
high land. His gold mine on the Arkensa, about forty miles 
below a fall or rapid of that river, has also escaped recent atten- 
tion. M. St. Denis, and other French settlers, repeatedly passed 
from Mobile to the south of New Mexico, and even to the 
capital city of Mexico ; and it is proSable that, from their me- 
morials, du Pratz formed his map, which u avS, however, clouded 
witli so much doubt and uncertainty, that no depeiuiaiice could 
be placed upon it. But by Major Pike's exertions and per- 
severance, through the greatest difficulties and dangers, tlie geo- 
graphy of this interesting countiy assumes, for the first time, a 
clear ami authentic form, the rivers being laid down with ail their 
aurprising meanders, from actual and careful surveys, executed 
vvilJi tlie accuracy of modem science, and the pmcision pf modem 
tBstninients. 

The superior importmice of the last journey of Major Pike 
has liitheFlo engrossed our attention ; but this interesting work 
beipns with his expedition to the source of the river Mississippi^ 
which has imparted a very improved degree of accuracy to the 
foim«r ^riineations of that important stream. We regret that 
he dcM not, with nutny men of science, regard die Mississippi as 
a trikPtitary stream to vast M issouri, whose coarse far exceeds 
that of tto .Mimidsi^^ in length. The sources of die former 
occupy so wide and extensive a spa<!le, that while one of tbenr 
ariias about latitude 0(P, another, Head-watar, tthe Yellow 
river,) originates in the mountains of New Mexico, about 
44^. Even the vast Mississippi shrinks into relative iuBignifi- 
t^siice when compared with this prodigious Murse; aud its name 
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been imparted to the larger river, merely because it wa$.^first 
known. 

On voyage to the source of the Mississippi, Major Pike, 
(ihea a lieutenant in tlm American inlanti^,) embarked at St. 
Louis, below the vspot where the Mississippi foils into the Mis- 
souri, on the 9th of August, 180o, with twenty soldiers. As he 
advanced he was greatly surprised to find that the North-west 
Company of Canada, whom he rather indistinctly, (p. 65,) calls 

the people of the north- w'est,” had extended tlieir trade even to 
distant lakes, little better than marshes. Yet the frequent oc- 
currence of French names indicates that the fur hunters of that 
nation had not confined their researches within a small circle. One 
object of this journey appears to have been to observe the pro- 

ress of the IS orlli-west Company, who were encroaching on the 
boundaries of tiie United States, and even distributing flags and 
medals of the llritisii monarch, which were generally given up 
ijn being demaiideck Tlie intention (if any existed,) of stiiring 
up these savages against the Americans, in case of a war between 
tlH*m and tlie parent couiilry, seems to proceed from an anti- 
quated policy, at once cruel and useless; for it has been sufiici- 
ently proved that their rude bands can lend no efiectual nor 
durabh^ assistance, while their fury is chiefly directed against the 
helpless settlers, aud tluar wives and clitldren. 

After conUmding with many hardships, our author at length 
reached the source of tlie Mississippi; hut the reader may perhaps 
be pleased with his own expression of his feelings on this event, 
and the subsequent observations. 

Satnrdai/^ Ksf February , — Left our camp pretty early j passed a 
continued train of prairie, and arrived at Leech lake at half past two 
o’clock. 

“ I will not attempt to describe my feelings on the accomplish- 
ment of my voyage ; for this is the main source of the Mississippi. 
The lake Winipic brancli is navigable from thence to Red Cedar 
lake for tlic distance of five leagues, which is the ejttremity of the 
navigation. 

** I crossed the lake twelve miles to the establishment of theNortli- 
tvest Company, where we arrived about three o'clock. We found all 
the gates locked, but upon knocking were admitted, and received 
with marked attention and hospitality by Mr. Hugh M'GilJis, who 
provided for us a good dish of coftbe, biscuit, butter, and cheese for 
supper. * 

** In ascending the Mississippi from Sandy leke you first meet .witli 
Swan river on the east, which bears nearly due east, and is navi^ble 
for bark canoes ninety miles to Swan lake, you then meet with the 
Meadow river, which falls in on the east, and bears nearly east by 
north, and is hkvigabte for Indian canoes one hundred miLs; you 

R C 
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next in ascending meet with a very strong ri|>ple and an expansion 
of the river, where it forms a small lake, lliis is three miles below 
the foils of Packagfttna, and from which the ntii$e of the shoot may be 
heard. The course of the river at thfe falls was ‘N. yo® W. and just 
below the river is a quarter of a mile in widtti» but above the shoot 
not mofi^ than twenty yards. The water thus collected runs down a 
fiat rock, whicli has an etevation of about thirty degrees. Imme* 
diately above the is a small triand of about finy yards in circum* 
ferencet covered with s^p-pine. The portage, which is on the east 
(or norths side, is no more than two hundred yards, and by no 
means difficult. These falls, in point of consideration as an impedi- 
ment to the navigation, stand next to the falls of St. Anthony, from 
the source of the river to the Clulph of Mexico. The hanks of the 
Mississippi tolthe Meadow river have generally been timbered by 
the pine, pinenet, hemlock, sap»pine, or the aspen tree. From thence 
it winds through high grass meadows (or savaunalis) w^itli the pine 
swamps at a distance ^pearing to cast a deeper gloom on the boT- 
ders. From the foils, in ascenmng, you pass the lake Packagama on 
the west, celebrated for its great production of wild rice, an«l 
next meet with the Deer river on the east. The extent of its navi- 
gation is unknowm. You next meet with the river la Crosse on tlie 
eastern side, w hich bears nearly north, and has only a portage of one 
mde to pass from it into the lake Winipic branch of the Mississippi. 
We next came to wbat the people of that quarter call the forks of 
the Mississippi ; the right branch of wTiich bears north*west, and 
runs eight leagues to lAe Wmipie, which is of an oval form about 
thirty-six miles in circumference. From lake Winipic tlie river con- 
tinues five leagues to upper Red Cedar hike, which may be termed 
the upper source of the Mississippi. Thu Leech lake branch bears 
from the forks south-west, and runs through a chain of meadows. 
You pass Muddy lake, wliich is scarcely any thing more tlmn an ex- 
tensive m^sh oi fifteen miles circumference ; the river bears through 
it nearly north, after which it again turns to the west. In many 
pfoces this branch is not more than ten or fifteen yards ki widtfi, al- 
though the Winipic Branch Is navigable the greatest distance. To 
this place the whole foce of the country has the appearance of an 
hnpenetrable morai^ or boundless savannah : but on the borders of 
the lake are some odk^ and large groves of sugar-maple, from whicli 
the tradm make sufficient sugar for their consumption the whole 
year. lake comipuuicates with the river dc Corbeau by seven 

^rtages, iuid the river des Fumlles also with the Red river by the 
Oifer-taiu lake on the one side, and by Red Cedar lake and other 
fetes to Red lake qn the Out of these small lakes and 

rite^ rise the imper waters of the St. Laurence, the Mississippi, 
^ 9^0 ISM river, the latter of which discharges itself into the ocean 
Winipic antf lfudaon*s bay* All tfeese waters have their 
^i|n One bundirM miles of each bther, which I 
'Ipip pli^ to be the mbst elevated part of the north- 

of America. But we whaiare commonly 
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the Rocky Mountains, or a Spur rf Cordeliers, previous to 
our finding the waters whose currents run westward, jmd pay tribute 
io the western ocean*^* (Page 6.) * 

It is to be regretted that our author did not publish a distinct 
map of die sources of the Mississippi, of which that from the 
Leech lake seems to be tlie most distant^ and more important, 
tiian tliat from tlie lied Cedar lake, which is however the furthest 
to the tiordi, and by Major Pike’s observation, lat. 47® 4^' 40"'. 

A considerable part of this work is occupied wdth an account 
of the savage tribes in this direction, and the number of theii* 
warriors, which may amount to eight thousand. The most 
numerous and formidable are tlie Sioux, who are^ often engaged 
in war with the neiglibouring tribes. We insert the following 
short extracts as specimens of these descriptions. 

I dien ate of the dinner he had provided. It was very grateful. 
It consisted of wild rye and venisou, of which I sent four bowls to 
rny men. I afterwai-ds went to a dance, the performance of which 
w-as attended with many curious maiueuvres. Men and women 
danced indiscriminately. They were all dressed in the gayest man- 
ner ; each had in their hand a small skin of some description : they 
frequently ran up, pointed tlieir skin, and gave a pun with their 
breath ; wlieti the person blown at, whether man or woman, would 
lull, ai|d appear to be almost liieless, or in great agony ; but would 
recover slowdy, rise, and join in the dance. This they called their 
great medicine, or, as I understood the word, the dance of religion ; 
the Indians believing that they actually puffed something into each 
other’s bodies, w hich occasioned the falling, &c. Every person is not 
admitted to take a part : they who wish to join tliem must first make 
valuable presents to the society, to the amount of forty or fifty dol:- 
lars, and give a feivst ; they are then admitted wdth great ceremony. 
Mr. Frazer informed me, that be w'as once in the lodge with some 
young m^n who <ltd not belong to the club, when one of their dancers 
coming in, they immediately threw their blankets over him and forced 
him out of the lodge. Mr. F. laughed at them, and the young Indians 
called liim a fool, and said, ^ he did not know what the dancer might 
blow into his body.”* (Page 24 .) 

“ Saturday 2 1 st Embarked at a seasonable liour, break- 

fasted at the Sioux village, on the eastern side. It consists of eleven 
lodges, and is situate at the head of an island, just below a ledge of 
rocks. The villi^e was deserted at this time ; all the Indians having 
gone out up the lands to gather fols avoin. About two miles above, 
saw' three bears swimming over the river, but at too great a distance 
for us to kill one of them ; they made the shore before 1 could come 
up with them. Passed a camp of Sioux of four lo^es, in which 1 
only saw one man, whose name was Black Soldier* The garrulity of 
the women astonished me, for at the other cam|^ they never opened 
their.lips; but here they flocked around us all their tongues 
going at the same time. The cause of this freedom must have been 
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the absence their lords and masters. Wc passed the enc^unp- 
ment of Mr, Fenebault, who had broken his perroque* and had en* 
camped on tlm western side of the river, about three miles below 
St Peter’s, We niade our encampment on the north-east point of 
the Big island, opposite to St Peter's. The Mississippi became so 
very narrow this day, tliat I once crossed it in my battcau with forty 
strokes qf my oars/* rPa^e 33.) 

A called uie Outar de Blanche, had his lip cut offi and had 
come to the Petit Corbcau and told him, ^ that his face was his look- 
ing-glas», that it was spoiled, and that he was determined on re- 
venge/ The parties were charging their guns, and were preparing 
for action, when lo! the flag appeared like a messenger of peace, 
Ac/’ (Page 40.) 

** We made die garrison about sun-down, having been drawn at 
least ten miles on a sledge by two small dogs, which were loaded with 
two hundred pounds weight, and went so wt as to render it diflicult 
for the with snow-shoes to keep up with them.*’ (Pago 88.) 

Jifo/tam I oth Marth . — Was visited by the Fols Avoin chief, and 
several others of the nation. This chief was an extraordinary hunter : 
to instance his power, he had killed forty elks and a bear in one day, 
ciiasing the former from dawn to eve/* (Page p6.) 

This part is terminated with observations on the trade, views, 
and policy of the North-west Company. The fur trader of 
Canada was always regarded as an objeft of the greatest im|X)rt- 
ance to tiiat colony. After its cession lo fireat Britain, the 
usual spirit of adventure encouraged the fur hunters to extend 
their progress considerably to the north-west, and from this ch - 
ciunstaiice a partnership was soon formed, called the Norlh- 
w'est Company. By a late purchast* of the: kings posts in 
Canada they extended their lines of trade from Hndsoifs bay to 
the St. I-»awrence, up that jiver on both sides to the lakes, from 
tluifice to Lake Superior, at which place the. North-wyst Com- 
p;»nv have their head quarteni; from thence lo the source of 
lied river, and on all its tributary streams ; through the country 
to the !Mmoun ; through the w’aters of lake Winipic to the Sas- 
kashawm ; on that river to its source, up Elk river to the take of 
the hills ; up Peace river to the Rocky mountains, from the lake 
of the 11 ills up Slave river to the Slave lake. 

In i806 they dispatched a Mr. Mackensie on a voyage of Iraile 
and discovery down MacLeiisie's river to the north sea, and also 
a Mr, M Kay lo cross the Rocky mountains, and prenreed to the 
we-stern i>cean with the same objects.* A geograpUcitll Survey 
of .the iiorlli-west park of the contineiit has been for 

Mr. niompsoB, with great iscal and perseverance. 
Tplp: we see a simple commercial company^ wboee name is 
in h^gland, exercbuig a ct^Sttandiiig inflU€|ice 
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over an inuuense tract of country, much more extensive than 
the whole of continental Europe. 

Hie North-west Conipaiiy pretend that the boundary between 
Great Britain and the lluited States must run in such a course 
from the head of the Lake of the Woods, as to touch the source 
of the Misvsissippi. Hiis pretension, as Mmor Pike observes, 
w'oiiid deprive the American territory of two-fifths of I^uisiana; 
wiiereas if the line runs due west from the head of the Lake of 
of the Woods, it would strike the western ocean at Birch bay in 
Queen Charlotte’s sound. It is time that these differences were 
adjusted, as die value of the country will be increased in propo^ 
tion to the discoveries. Hie correspondence between our au- 
thor and tlie agent of the North-west Company does credit to 
both parlies ; it is alike distinguished by manly candour, and the 
mutual spirit of conciliation. The constant endeavours indeed 
of the American government to promote peace among the savage 
tribes, and gently enforce a reverence for civil institutions, have 
been of service to the North-west Company in the ex- 

tt^nsion of iheir comnierce, and the execution of their designs : 
and we trust that the accounts Imvc been exaggerated, which 
state, that the return has consisted iu excitements to the savages 
against the back settlers of the American States. 

We now return to tlic second and most important journey of 
Major Pike, in which he explored to their sources the great 
rivers of Louisiana, lie embarked on this expedition on the 
15th of July, 1806, on the river Missouri, while others of the 
party occasionally followed variouvS directions. He then ascend- 
ed the Osage river, tlie banks of which are inhabited by a savage 
tribe of the same name, for some unaccountable reason always 
expressed in the singular, while the other tribes are named iu the 
plural ; as for example, they consist of Osage and Creeks,” in- 
stead of Osages and Creeks. In the usual spirit of conciliation, 
the American govenimeut had redeemed and returned many cap- 
tives who had been taken in w^ar by other tribes, a circumstance 
which tended greatly to interest the Osages in favour of the ad- 
venturers. The great village of tlie Osages is situated in a de- 
lightful country, intersected by several beautiful rivers. The 
party then proceeded by land ; and after a winding course, came 
to the banks of the great river Arkensa, which they ascended to 
its source. 

In a note the author has*given some account of an expedition 
of the Spaniards in 1806, consisting of about six hundred troops, 
which depa.iting from Santa Fe descended the Red river two 
hundred and thirty-three leagues ; but not havipg met any Ame- 
rican expedition, as they expected, they struck off to the north- 
east lill they arrived on the banks of the Arkensa. Hiis singular 
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expeilition took place ivhen there were s}TWj>toms of hostility 
between Spain and the United States. Some account is given 
of the manners of the Pawnees, the Panis of the Spaniards and 
the Preach ; but when our author concludes that they ai^ of 
Astatic origin^ because they have high cheek-bones, he loses 
sight of science altogether, as there is scarcely a region of the 
globe in which this feature might not be trac^ among certain 
races. The Pawnees cultivate corn and pumpkins, and have 
great numbers of horses of Spanish origin. 

The coarse of the river Arkensa, w idi its meanders, Major 
Pike computes at 19B1 miles, from its junction with the Missis- 
sippi (or rather the Missouri) to the mountains; and from thence 
to its source T92 ; the total length being '2173 miles : the former 
portion to the mountains may be navigated. It also receives 
several rivers, which are navigable for more than one hundred 
miles. The banks of the Arkensa swarm with InifFaloes, elks, 
and deer, in numbers which seem inexhaustible by the hunting 
tribes. When the exploring party arrived near the sources of 
this river, they saw a prodigious mountain, well known by the 
savages for many bunded iuil«;s around. ITie altitude was ob- 
served OB a base of a mile, and found to be 10,581 feet above 
the Prairie ; and admitting the Prajyrie to be 8000 feet above 
the sea, the height of this peak w ould be 18,581 feet. But when 
our author on this wxaskm mentions the peak of 1V iicrifle, be 
forgets Ae authentic observatioi;jiS of l^a Crenne,andotl^cra8trono- 
me^s, employed by the French king, who have sufficiently ascer- 
tained that the height of the peak of l eneriffe is only 17 ^2 
toises, or 10,45^ French feet above the level of the sea. It is 
the detached and insular situation which makes this peak appear 
higher than it really is. If it approached nearly to the height of 
Mont Blanc, 15,500 feet, the difficulty of the ascent .w ould be 
such, that four days wou|d not be more than sufficient to go and 
returu ; whereas there is no hint of any such c.ircumstance. But 
it is alinost iiccessaiy to apologi^e for any such observations on 
the work of our enterprising traveller. ()m^ man cannot unite 
every quality ; and a scientific traveller might have {H^risfaed 
amidst tile difficulties ivliich were surmounted by his courage 
and perseverence. The distresses suffered by biro and his com- 
pankHte, amidst those mountains covered wiffi eternal snow^, were 
tenihle : famine daily staring Aem in the face ; wffile their cloth- 
i|ig wsfis exfaau.^d, Ae blood started from under thie bandage of 
sitow-shoes, and some of the men even Wt their feet by 
;;pe severity of the frost. ,, 

" J^desceadbE^ha the sou A, in order to explore the sources 
oi by which Aey designed to return, our iq^bor 

foupd himself on the banks of the great Rio del 
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Norte, which he at first supposed to be the Red river. Here 
tliey were descried by u Spanisli dragoon and a civilized Indian, 
who had only left Santa Ve four days before,; and soon after- 
wards were surprised by a party of a hundred Spaniards, under 
two lieutenants, and conducted to Santa Fe, whence they were 
sent iar to the south to Chihuahua, to the conmiauder in chief. 
Fliey were afterwards conducted by a Spanish detachment 
across the province of Coaguilla, by that of Texar, and lastly by 
St. Antonio, to the American boundary, which, for the present, 
is Huid to be the river Sabina, Natchitoches being the first 
American post. 

Major Pike found means to <‘ontmue taking notes even in the 
Spanish territory, and his observations concerning the parts 
through which he passed are of more authenticity thtm the re^ 
marks of Humboldt, who seems frequently to have been de- 
signedly misled by his Spanish informants. Our author’s details, 
which are very interesting, are follow’ed by a recent account 
of New Spain in general, seemingly derived from infomation 
which he obtained on his route, and wliich may be usefully 
compared with the statements of Humboldt. Tlie account 
of the Spanish military in this quarter is the more interest- 
ing, as it is given by a military maii, and competent judge of 
the subject. 

Corporal punishment is contrary to the Spanish ordinances; they 
punish by imprisonment, putting in the stocKs, and death; but as a 
remarkable instance of the discipline ami regularity of conduct of 
i.lie provincial troops, i may mention tliat alUiough marching with 
tliem, and doing duty as it were for nearly four months, I never saw 
a man receive a blow, or put under confinement for one hour. How 
impossible would it be to regulate Uie turbulent dispositions of the 
Americans with such treatment ! In making the foregoing remark I 
do not include officers, for I saw more rigorous treatment towards 
some of them than ever was practised in our army. 

“ The discipline of their troops is very difterent from ours ; as to 
tactics or military manceuvres, they are not held in much estimation; 
for during the whole of the time I was in the country 1 never saw a 
corps of troops exercising as dragoons, but frequently inarching by 
platoons, sections, &c. in garrison where they serve as infantry, with 
tiieir carabines. In these manoeuvres they were also very deficient. 
On a march a detachment of cavalry ^neraliy encamp in a cirole. 
They relieve their guards at nighty and as soon as they halt the neW 
guard is formed on foot, wMi their carabines, and then march before 
the commandant’s tent, where the comnum^ng officer of the guard 
cries the invocation of the Holy Virgin three times. The command- 
ing officer replies, It is well. They then retire and mount their 
horses, are told off, some to act as guard of the horses, as cavahy ; 
et^lprs m guard of the camp, as infantry. The old guards are then 
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paraded and relieved, and the new centinels take post. The cen- 
titiels are singing halt* their time, and it is no uncommon thing for 
them to quit the posts to conic to the fire, go lor water, &c. In fact 
after the officer is in bed, frequentiv the whole guard comes in ; yet 
I never knew' any man punished tor these lireaches of military duty. 
Their mode ol* attack is by squadrons on the different Hanks of their 
eneinitfs, but without regularity or concert, shouting, hallowing, 
and tiring their carabines, after w'hich, if they think themselves equal 
to the enemy, they charge with a pistol and then the lance, liut 
from niy observations on their discipline, I liavo no liesifation in de- 
claring that 1 would not be afraid to march over a plain with five 
hundred imantry, and a proportionate allowance of horse artillery ol* 
the United States’ army, in the presence of five tlioustind of these 
dragoons. Yet, I do not presume to sa}', that an army with that in- 
i priority of nuinbors w'ould do to oppose them ; for they would cut 
otf your f uppiie?, and harass 30 ur march and camp night and day 
to ;mch a degrt e, as to oblige you in the end to surrender to them 
'.vitiioiC: i h 'ving c«>nie to action; but if the event depended on 

one iig :!:eii!ein it w ould lertninate with glory to the American 
..rnii?. The ('omd.nsion must not hovvc\crbe drawn, that I inl’er from 
tliey ere d jhcient in physical firmness more than other nations, 
for we sec the 'nvages, five hundred of whom would on a plain fly 
before fifty bayonets, on other oceasion> brave danger and death in 
horrid shapes, with an imdeimted fortitude, never suqnissed 
bytlie most disciplined and hardy t etcranfjp. Rut it arises sole! v from 
tile w ant oi'discipiint? and contidenee in each other, as is alw'ays the 
case with undisciplined corps : unless stimulated by the gml-like 
sentiineiit of love of* country, which these poor fellows know no- 
thing oi. 

The travelling food of thcr dragoons in New* Mexico consists of 
a vei} excellent species ofw heat, biscuit, and sluived meatw'eJl dried, 
with a vast qiianiity of red pepper, oi vviiich they make bouilli, and 
they pour it on tin ir broken biscuit, when it bet^omes soft and excel- 
lent eating, i'arthcr south tliev- use great quantities of parched 
corn-meai and sugar, as practised by our hunters, each 'dragoon 
having a small bag. Hicy thus live, when on command, on an al- 
lowance W'hich our troops would conceive little better than htarving, 
never except at night attempting to cat any thing like a meal, bat 
biting a piece of biscuit, or drinking some purcheil meal and sugar, 
w itli water during the day 

From the physical as well as ntorai properties of the inhabitants 
of New Spain, I do believe they arc capable of being made the best 
troops in the world, possessing sobriety, enterj>rise, great physical 
force, docility, and a conception equally' quick and penetrating. 

" The. modes of promotion in the internal provinces are singular, 
but probably productive^ of good effects* Should a vacancy ot first 
lieutenant offer in a company, the captain commanding nominates 
with the senior second lieutenant (who by^ seniority would fill the va- 
cancy) two other lieutenants to the general, giving his comments on 
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lliie three. The general selects two, for nomination to the court, 
from whom is selected the fortunate candidate, whose commission is 
made out and forwarded. As the letters of nomination are always 
kept secret, it is impossible for the young ofticers to say who is to 
blame, should they be disappointed, and the I'ortunate is in a direct 
way to thank tlie king only for the ultimate decision. The method 
is tliesame with the superior grades to the colonel. 

‘‘ The king of Spain’s ordinances for the government of his army 
arc generally founded on justice and a high sense of honour. I could 
not procure a set from any of the otficers to take to my quarters, con- 
sequently my observations on them were extremely cursory. They 
provide that no old soldier shall ever be discharged the service un» 
h\ss for infamous criiueh. When a man has served with reputation 
for hitecn years and continues, his pay is augmented* twenty years 
he receives another augmentation ; twenty-seven years he receives 
the brevet rank and pay of an ensign, and thirty-two years those of a 
lieutenant, d:c. These circumstances are a great stimulus, although 
not one in a thousand arrives at the third period, wdicn they are per- 
niitted to retiri* from the service with full pay and emoluments. All 
sons of captains, or of grades superior, are entitled to enter the 
king's scliools as cadets, at the age of twelve years* The property 
of an officer or soldier who is killed on the held of battle, or dies of his 
wmuuds, is not liable to be taken for debt, and is secured as w ell as 
the king's pension to the relatives of the deceased.” (p. 380.) 

All appendix contains the letters and papers referred to in the 
course of the narrative. 

The style of this uork may be said to be the more pleasing 
lu'catise it is rather impure, and stained with what some of our 
reiulers miubt be disposed to call Jmt ncanis?/is, which indicate 
ibt' original pen. 

'I"iie Utnerend Mr. l{ees, under \\hose superintendance the 
mamiscript was committed to the pre^s, has added a few notes, 
and prelixed an advertisemeul, in which he has explained the 
di/Kculties attending the copy, which must have been made by 
some young and ignorant umaiiiiensis ; but the American edition 
which reached him after the manuscript w^as sent to the printer 
Is still inferior, as it sw'arius w ith numerous errors of the press. 

We believe that int>sl of our readers will join with us in opi- 
niou, lirat, authenticity being the chief merit of a work of thivS 
nature, it is much more interesting in the language of the origi- 
nal author, than in the adorned and formal style of a literary man. 
Jlie immortal Cook regreUed that Hawksworth had/>r/m/£?</ his 
Hrsl voyage, and superintended the publicatiou of the second 
liimstdf. But the language of Major Pike requireg little apo- 
logy, being always intelligible; and bearing, at the same lime, 
genuiiic impressions of intelligence, integrity, and the kindest at- 
tent^n to the men luider his care. 
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Two maps wtich accompany this w^ork are sufficiently clear, 
though the scale is rather too coniined. In that of Louisiana we 
have observed a 4evv mistakes, as S,ta. Fee for S:ta. Fc, (Holy 
Faith), Massiiii for Massimi, Puerto for Puerco* River, lii 
the American maps, which we have also seen, there is a great de- 
ficiency in the names of tribes, &c. on the Arkensa and l{(?d 
Rivers, which makes the map of that region assume an im- 
perfect appearance. 

We conclude with a strong recommendation of Major Pike’s 
work to the attention of such of our readers as feel an interest 
in accurate geographical researches, or in original delineations of 
character among the uncivilised races of mankind. 


Am . X . The Madras School^ or Elements of Tuition^ He, Sic, 
By the Rev. Dr. Andrew Bell.— London, 1808. 

Wk are in the number of those who allow their full weight to 
the awful signs of the present times, and watch witli solemn 
anxiety the dark and portentous clouds which have long lieeii 
gathering around us. In the midst our solicitude, however, 
we are cheered by some auspicious omens, w hich speak of belter 
days, and prevent us from sinking into absolute despondency. 
Of this nature i.s the rapid progress of the ne\v system of educa- 
tion, from which .such inestimable advantages may be e\pecied 
to result. From the fatal conse(|ueiices produced of late years 
by a morbid activity in the adoption of theories, it was to b(^ a|>- 
prehended that an inclination to reject all e:(];>erimeiit might 
prevail ; and that a well-founded, but excessive jealousy of inno- 
vation, might lead to an invincible prejudice in favour of e.sla- 
blished systems. In more than one important instance, however, 
it has been proved, that this is not the case ; and we sincerely 
rejoice in the discovery, W c have seen, with heartfelt pleasure, 
the general dittiision of a practice, to tlie merits of which the bills 
of mortality beai* ample witness, and which bids fair to banish 
from our island a disorder alw ays troublesome, and frequently 
fatal. But ill the pro|K)rtion in which the sanity* of the mind 
excels that of the body, is this pleasure exceeded by that which 
we feel, in contemplating the geiica'al diffusion of education 
amongst our fellow-subjects. We heartily coincide in the truly 
patriotic wish of the Father of his people, tliat every poor 
chtid ill the kingdom might be taught to read his Bible,” and 
hailj, witfi p«iculmr satisfaction, the discovery of means which 
prbttise to conduce so powerfully to this most dcsiiable’^d. 
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We indulge llie most sanguine expectations of a beneficial result 
from this great experiment ; to the inventor and promoters of 
which, not onl^ this country, but all the civUued world is deeply 
indebted* Without stopping at present to inquire who has the 
best claim to the first of these titles, we will take a concise view 
of the leading features of the work under our consideratioti. 

This work has kept pace with the progress of the system 
which it details; having grown to the size of a respectable vo- 
lume from a pamphlet, which the author published on his return 
from the East Indies, in the year 1797. His sole object, in tin 
iirst instance, was to lay before the public the outline of a system 
of education, which he had practiscid w ith great success in the 
inilitai y male orphan asylum at Madras. He brought it for- 
ward, it seems, with little hope of its producing much immediate 
effect; but under a strong conviction, that it would gradually 
win its way with the irresistible force of truth, and by the weight 
tif its iiitriusic \alue. His hope has been realised, and that far 
sooner than lu' expectc'd ; and as the system has advanced into 
general notice, a clearer elucidation of its principles, more mi- 
nute instructions for its applicatioti, and additional documents 
of various kiruls, base been deenuMi lucessary. In its present 
shapt^ the volume forms a most important colie<’tloii of matter, 
relating to on*^ ol’ the most interesting subjt^rts that can engage 
the attention of the public. 

The author’s object may be stated in his owu wonls. 

“ Of tlie experiment in education, more than twice nine years old, 
the author feels hiiuseif called upon by a host of pupils to fix the 
authenticity, to retrace the origin, to follow the progress, to vindi- 
cate the principle, and to mark out the bearings, at greater length 
than has nitherto been done. In this design, it is one of the objects 
of this fourth edition to form a record of the facts, proofs, and illus- 
trations which go to demonstrate the powers, as well as to exhibit 
the construction of that machinery, by which children are enabled 
to instruct themselves, and one another/* ( Adv, P. 5 .) 

In the introductory chapter we find an explanation of the 
principles on which the .system is founded, and a general view* 
of the results which it is calculated to produce. 

“ lliis system rests on the simple principle of tuition b3nhc scho* 
lars themselves. It is its distinguishing characteristic*, that the 
school, how numerous soever, is taught solely by the pupils of the 
institution under a single fnaster, who, if able and diligent, could, 
without difficulty, conduct ten contiguous schools, each consisting 
of a thousand scholars.** 

Again, 

It is the division of labour, which loaves to the master the 
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sinn)le and easy charge of directing, regulating, and controlling 
his intellectual and moral machine. It is the uninterrupted suc- 
cession of short i'md easy lessons: it is the adaptation of ever) 
task to the ready capacity of the scholar, which renders the 3 "oke oi 
learning easy, and its burden light. It is the perjietual presence, 
and never-ceasing vigilance of its numerous overseers, which pre- 
clude idleness, ensure diligence, prevent ill-behaviour of every sort, 
and almost supersede the necessity of punishment. It is example, 
method, gOncral laws, and equal justice, which take hold of children, 
by their love of imitation, and their sense of fitness and propriety, 
and obtain an immediate and willing conformity. It is the choice of 
able and good teachers, which a large school furnishes, that com- 
mands the mind, and maintains an undisputed superiority, and ac- 
knowledged iis 6 endancy. It is a laudable emulation, a swoe! conten- 
tion, a competition of places, which renders the school a scene of 
constant amusenunr and exercise to the schoUir; his ‘‘Indus litera- 
rius,’* his game of letters, in which he delights; and exhibits asiwci- 
men not less novel and interesting to the bt holder, than it is grate- 
ful to the master, and acceptable to the scholar/* (I*, d*) 

We must add one morf quotation complete the general 
view of the subject. 

“ To expedite the progros'^ of* flucation at the same rate of punish- 
ment to the scholar, of labour ip tlie master, co l of expence to tin- 
parent as heretofore, were an aicq^uisition to a school not to he slight- 
ed ; still more, could tins he efiectcil at a reduced rate of punisji- 
inent, or of labour, or of expence. Hiu to unite all these advantage‘‘ 
is the great desideratum in educ ation. It is accordingly the aim of 
this essay to combine in happy uniofi the progress end nnmsement 
of the scholar, tlie ease and gratification ot tln !na>tei , mtd the in- 
terest and satistaction of tJic parent/* ( 1 *. 7 .) 

W^e have been thus copious in oiir extracts fn>m ;m anxious 
wish to press this iiiipfutant subject on the alteutufii i>f our 
readers; and in the hope that >oine beuc\o!enl hearts muv kmvih 
at thtr very ineiilion of such dcMi able end>, and lend tlieii prompt 
exertions to a coiisnmmutiou so tlevoutl\ to b(‘ wislu d bn . \\ itli 
the same view, we curuiot refrain from quoting a [lassage from 
the printed report <if the trustees of the parochial charily-schooli* 
of St. Mary's, Whitechapel, Tth April, 1807. l-i t it beieincin- 
bered, that the following observatirms, which so strongly cor- 
roborate Dr. Beir.s stateirir.iU, were made by men, who had tried 
the experiment, and had watched its progress with no common 
diligence of attention. , 

^*The chief arlvantages of Dr. Hell’s plan are, i st. It completely 
fixes and secures the att(?ntion of every scholar; the indolent are 
stimulated ; the vicious: reclaimed : and it nearly annihilates bad be* 
liSVK^ of every sort. 
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2dly. The children make a regular progress iii tlieir karning, 
which is daily noted, and registered; no lesson being passed over till 
it be correctly studied. 

^‘3dly. It saves the expcnce of‘ additional instructors; the eye of 
some intelligent master or mistress alone being required to see that 
their agents, the senior good Inns and girls, do tlieir duty in teach- 
ing their juniors, 

4thly, It not only possesses exeeiu.nL met lianical advantages in 
communicating instruction generally, but it is particularly adapted to 
instil into, and fix practically in the mind, the principles of our holy 
religion; whilst it materially secures the moral conduct of the chil- 
dren, both in and out of school. And, 

“ fithly. By economizing time, hitherto so lamentably wasted in 
charity-schools conducted on the old plan, it afibrds iftiiple and very 
inviting opportunity to add to the ordinary establishment, school 
industry.** 

We shall have occasion to refer again to this report in the 
c ourse of oiir remarks. 

It is needless for us to enter upon more minute details, or to 
romnieiit on a system which is so comjdelelv belore the public*. 
W e would rather, on the old Horalian prinoipto, refer our readers 
to one c»r other of the schools, at which th(‘v would see its bene- 
fits practically, and most satisfactorily illustrated. W'e know of 
nothing that is better c^alc.idated to bring conviction to the 
wavering, and to give /eul to llm lukewarm, in this interesting 
cause, tiian a visit to the roved military asylum at Chtelsea, where 
ll»c Madras system pievailsin all its bc^auty , under the regulating 
care of a volmitarv supt rinteiidaul, equally distingiiislied for liis 
souikI judgment and unwearied \igilaime. *rhere is little doubt 
but that the restdl of an accurate observation of the practical 
c'ffects of ibis system will be* a full conviction, that it is admirably 
calculated to facilitate and expedite the* work of education; to 
‘‘ produce* undiverted and uniniei rupted application, and propor- 
tionates progress, with close habits <^i diligence, and obc?(iience. ’ 
A considerable portion of the volume under our consideralion 
is devoted to an explanation of the “ auxiliary |>ractices,’‘’ which, 
though einiiiendy useful, are not essentially connected with the 
original plan, and coasequcmtly may be adopted, or rtjected, ac- 
cording to existing circumstances. I'he remarks and observa- 
tions, whicli are blended with lliese details, are highly interest- 
ing; and carry all the wcijrfit with them, which is due to the re- 
sults of the continued apjnication of a strong mind to one sub- 
ject. Whilst, however, we give our author liredit for strength of 
judgment, and sagacity of observation, we must lament his want 
of Uiat playful fancy, and luxuriance of imagination, which 
irradiate the lucubrations of Joseph Lancaster. How tame are 
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die moderate aud rational improvements suggested by the oiir, 
when compared widi the cages, hencoops, and approjiriate nick- 
names of the otli^r! Yet we are inclined, and that on Mr. Lan- 
caster's OAvii system of applying the punishments to tlie mind, 
hither than to the body, to doubt the w isdom of adding pain to 
ignominy, by assigning to the victor, in the contest for places, the 
invidious task of leading the vainjuislu d to his inferior station by 
the hair of his head. Whatever diversity of opinion may exist 
with respect to the propriety of using the principle of einiiiation 
as a stimulus, we should liave thought that there could be but 
one opinion aboiit a |>iaclice so directly calculated to eugciulei 
strife. In answer to the argument by which it has been de- 
fended, we cannot but think, that the cleanly and commodious 
system of close crops might be introduced into schools in a 
less roundabout w ay, and without the risk of fostering tiie growth 
of ilie worst passions that deform the huitian muid, and make 
inroads on tlie good order and <H>mf(>rts of society. We may be 
content with smiling at the. mummeries before alluded to, but 
this practice we strongly coudeiiin, as being fraught with ten- 
dencies decidedly evil. 

It is impossible to read, witimut a lively interest, some of the 
documents brought forw ard in the latter part of tliis v<dume, for 
the purpose of ** authenticating, aiurttstalilisliing the reality and 
success of the experiment*' made in the East indies, in addition 
to a strong body of evidence, iVom a host of ie.>pec table wit- 
nesses, in support of tlie efficacy of the sy.stem, we have here 
the ^^spontaneous and unequivocal testimony of its own dis- 
ciples," after they had been enabled by experience to judge of 
the tree by its fruits. ITie address transfuitted to Dr. Bell from 
those, who had b<*eu his pupils at Egmoie, is no less intere.sling, 
as a strong trait of grateful aud affectionate sensibiiitVj^thuu as uu 
authentic and indtspuiable voucher to the beneiicial tendency ot 
Ids system. He state.s, in the following sentence, the reasons 
which induced him to publish these docuim‘iiLs, and we do not 
think that he will Ire accused of having enlet taiued groundless 
and unnecessary apprehensions* 

Were these original documents and ra<rts suppressed, as many of 
them were in the two last editions, it is not impossible to conceive 
that, at some future i^riod, or at some distant region of the globe, a 
question arise in regard to the prigin of this mode of tuition, 
by which one master may with the utmost facility teach a thousand 
^more scholars; that it may fare with this discovery as it has fared 
fdlh many former discoveries, and that future and foreign writers 

arisai and claim to themselves what did not originate with them.^' 

. (V.ia;.) ‘ 
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llie danger^ it seems, was nearer at hand, and nearer home, 
t’naii Dr. Bell apprehended. The Madras has already been 
announced to the public under the title of the “ British System 
cif Education,” and the name of Lancaster has very generallyi 
though, we must Uiink, very unjustly superseded that of Bell, 
Before we enter upon this 9ubj(?ct more fully, let it be 
understood, that, so far from wishing unjustly to dcciy Mr. Lan- 
caster, or to lower his general estimation in the eye of the pub- 
lic, we would willingly hold him up as a bright example of per- 
severing energy and useful activity. To the despondent, who 
sire more inclined to lament over, than to encounter diflficulties; 
to the dilatory, who say how much is to be dope, but never 
think of setting earnestly to work, w’e would say, ‘‘ see how 
much Mr. Ivaiu-aster has done in a few years, and from begin- 
nings apparently so inadeejuate to iVie eftect produced.” \Ve 
would p< nut him out, in short, in the light of a zealous promoter 
of the system, as an object of praise, ami praise- w ortliy emulation 
to all. It is only his claim to the title of its inventor which we 
dispute; and his assumption of that title, together with one or tw'O 
of Ids real invt'Hlions, that w e blame. Success, and consequent 
distinction, liavo generally been found very prejudicial to the me- 
mory; and in oases of sudden elevation we arc all apt, like 
Faulooul.>ridge, to forget even tiu' irairics of our previous ac- 
quaintances. We fear that Mr. Lancaster lias not been ex- 
emj>tcd from the influence of this oblivious spirit, that lurks in 
the train of prosperity; that he lias forgoiteii his correspondence 
with Dr. Bell in llie year I80C, his visit to Swaiiage in the, same 
}car, and the candour and liberality w ith which every requisite 
instruction towards forming a si’hool, after the Madras system, 
and ujmn a great and extended plan, was afforded him. We are 
led to lliis .suspicion by the striking change^ which has taken 
place in Mr. l>ancaster’s uioile of expressing himself on the sub- 
ject of tlie system, fii the year 18().> he wrote thus, in the first 
edition of his ‘‘ Improveineiits in Edin*alion,” part ;*d, page 44d 
“ I ouglit not to close iiiy account, without acknowledging the 
obligations I lie under to Dr, Bell, of the male asylum at Madras^ 
wdio so nobly gave uy) his time, and liberal salary, that he mi^ht 
perfect that institution, which floiirished greatly under his fostering 
care, lie published a tract in 179 S, entitle^ An ExperimeiSt on £du- 
eaiion, made at the male asylum of Madras, suggesting a system 
whereby a school or family may teach itself, under the superintend- 
ance ol the ma^ter or parent. From this publication I have adopted 
several useiul hints ; 1 beg leave to recommend it to the attentive 
perusal of the friends of education, and ol' youth. I am persuaded 
nothing is more conducive to the promotion of a system than actual 
^experiment. Dr. Bell had two hundred boys, who instructed tjiem- 

%OL. l. NO. T. s • 
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selves, made their own pens, ruled their books, and did all that 
labour in school, which among a number is light, but resting on 
the shoulders of the well-iueaiiing, and Imnest, tliough unwise 
teacher, often proves too much for his health, und embitters, or 
perhaps costs him liis life. 1 much regret tiiat 1 was not acquainted 
witli the beauty of liis system, till somewhat advanced in my plan ; 
if I had known it, it would have sarrd me mnch tnwblcy and some re~ 
trogrude movements. As a eontlrmation of the goodness of Dr. BelPs 
plan, I have succeeded with one nearly similar in a sclujol attended 
by almost three hundred children.” 

Such was Mr. Lancasters tone in and tlie attentive 

reader wlio refers to the dales, will by no lut'ciis think il too 
copious in ackmAvleiluing the Vidivle of “ lht‘ obligatitins he lay 
under to Dr. Hell/' How greatly, liowever. even that tone is 
altered ni-v. he seen by the following advertisement, which ap- 
peared no! very long ago in the Star newspaper. 

Joseph Lancaster, of llu^ frec-school, Hnrough-road, Lt»ii- 
diMi, having imented^ under the blessing of Divine Providence, a 
veu.\ and mechanical system of education, for the use i>i schools, 
feels unxiotes to dis.s<nninate the knowledge* of its advantages 
through the united kingdom/' I'irnily s<‘ated iu the heights of 
popular favour, Mr. Lancaster spurn.s away the laddt-r vvlueh 
aided his ascent. This adverlise.meiif appeaietl after Mr. W hit- 
bread’s speech on the pcM»r laws, in which it miiiht ntlu rwisr 
perchance have caused some alteraliou. Mr. Whithrrad having 
read, we Mqqtose, only the iirsi edition oT Mr. Lam ash r’s work, 
spt aks thus. “ Sir, the nK riioiious person, w ilfi whoiu parts ot 
the plan of education, to which I hare alliuled, liave lead lltei* 
rise, who has liad alsu tin* good son-c n)iosicntiitioush/ to add the 
acknoxaledgcd discoverus of otliei^ to his own, is well known to 
many members of this house. Tlie gcutlemun whom J iiK an to 
point out to you is Mr. Joseph Lancaster.” Substance of u 
speech on the poor laws by Mr, Whitbread, fp. t.) '1 he siiin*i 

pubrnatlou afior<i.s tlic following positive decinraiioris on the 
point in dispute. Dr. Hell, lute of the establLhinf til of Tort 
St. Gevngti, in the East Indies, and n^ctor of Swanuge, claims 
\\ii origimi viventhm the sv.'siem of education practised by 
Mr. LanciisU r.” Here follows a .statement of the dates of Dt . 
Bell’s experiment and publications, aufi then the author proceed.s 
thus: Nlr, Luaca.ster’.s fice-.«chool in the Borough was not 

opened till tlie year so that Dr. Bell unquesiionabbj pre- 

ceded Mr. Lancasler./aiKl to him liu: world are first iiididuetl for 
one of the most useful discoveries which has ever been submitted 
to society/’ ( Note <3, p. <)8.) Mr. Lancaster, in a letU-r to Mr. 
Whitbread, dated Match 'id, 1807, acknowledges the ohliga- 
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tioiis 1)C lias to Dr. Bell, wishes not to detract from his houour 
or merit, nor lo arrojiiite l<i himself any thing to whiili Dr. Bell 
is entitled : ’ at tiie same time he asserts, that many of the useful 
methods jirai’tiseal in liis school are exclusively his own. On the 
other hand, Dr. Bell allows that, “ lo the zeal, |i<;rseveran(:e, 
and address of Mr. I Lancaster, the nuThunical parts <>t the s\su*in 
are under the greatest obligations." — letter from Dr. Bell to 
Mr. W hitbread, dated J'ebruary 'i6tli, 1807. 

Mr. 1 Lancaster's own ideas on tlie subject of his obligations to 
Dr. Bell having undergone so considerable a variation, it is pro- 
bable that the public may give more lieed to the ackiiowledg- 
meiils made* under the lirsi impulse of gratilud^', than to the 
omissions of hubsetpient forgetfulness. 

But it may })e said, that Mr. Lancaster’s title does not rest 
merel\ <in his own assumption, 4n on the partial award of his 
m.>st /caitius and avowed .s»ipporlers. It has been conhrined of 
laU' by the >anriioii of higli aulhorily, by the llal of a }>owerful 
junta, who Indd iiearK a dtspolic sway in the realms t>f lilera- 
rnie. 'To transfer titles has of late biH*n tlie favouriU' amuse- 
men! of despots, but tliongh they may < «>nfeT the name and out- 
'.Mird insignia on usurpers, we doul>t their powii to secure to 
tln.'in llic ic^ju ct and vemaation which acc<»m}>any the lightlul 
(laiin. 

e arc jcaioiis, and that in no small dcgrei , of tliat spirit oi 
conOovt'j ^\hich is <wer on ilic alc*rt, and lookingoul consUintly 
tor opportunities of atlai k. But though our lilspohitioii be 
peaceable, wi an: not ab-oluti' (juakers in our ubliorrence of a 
slate of w arfare. \\ itlionl sudicieul Quixotism to umierlake lo 
redress tln^ grievam es of all the injured liamscis ami belaboured 
kiiighi-erranfs wlio iiia\ liave sullercd the pains <iiie to their te- 
menu, wv have enough <»f the spirit of < liivalrv to pitnnpt us 
to espoust! a righuaitis cause with fearlos alacrity, if, as wo 
hojie lo [u'ove, a man, who deserves wv‘li of hiseountiy, lias re- 
ceived lianl im asun% and that from u rpiarler which ensures an 
e.xtensivc circulation to the stateineiit, and, in too inaiiv cases, 
implicit faith; if his sentiments have been misreprest nied, iiis 
labours undervalued, and his merits de|)reciateil; and if the sliaft 
of insidi<»iis calumny has been aimed, beyond him, at the sacred 
body of w hich he is a member, w e deem this an occasion w hich 
not only justitios, but demands our interference, and sluill break 
a lance in such a cause with right go< id-will. It would have 
been w ell had the vvriun's, who wish they could avoid this con- 
trovers> f and w ho deprecate “ a protracted discussion ' of the stih- 
jecl, been careful not lo add fuel lo the. tliprne they would exlin- 
gnisli, by overstrained statements and gross misrepresentations. 
It w ould have been well loo, had ihev extended their iinpiirieis 
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rather beyond tlie mass of information to be derived from thosie 
publu ations, the impartial lenduicv of Mhich is at once aster* 
tained by of their having ismed from Mi'. Lancaster'' s 

free press. "1 hut the contrary, however, bus been the case, we 
will inchaiit} suppose, to free llu ni from an inipiilion of a much 
more serious nature. I hc attack upon Dr, Dell is conducted 
by the established maxims of poh inical tactics, if your adver- 
sary be not himself sufficiently vulnerable, identify him with 
some <me who is, by the best mamvuvro your wit may suggest, 
and then abuse him by proxy. \\ hilst we admit, however, that 
the uniform practice of coiitio\crsialists is in favour of this rule, 
we could scar/:ely hate given credit to any one for the pns.sessiou 
of suliicieut assurance, to cover llie present application of it. 

To identify Drs. Mandevilh' and Dell, the one a most invete- 
rate opposer, the other a most energetic prornolei of the educa- 
tion of the lower classes, was one of those measures on which 
success stamps the character of boldness, and failure of teme- 
rity. Reviewers are generally supposed, like butciiers, to be- 
come hard-hearted from the very nature of their |>rofe'^sion, but 
us novices, we nmy be allowed perhaps, in a first number, to 
talk of our feelings* and \vt‘ must say that wc feel acutely for 
poor Dr. Dell, who is brought to thoduid of Procrustes by two 
opjH)site parties. I be opposers of the education of the poor 
will lind it necessiry to cut away by wliolesale, before they ran 
reduce a man to the proper standard who has dedicated the b< st 
part of his lifi‘ to the promotion of what tiiey deem iwiscliief; 
and, on the other hand, those who rank him amongst the ortho- 
dox followers of Mandevijle will think it necessary to stretch 
him even to dislocation, before he can be fit for actual service 
in the very cause which liis “ intrepid predecessor so warmly 
opposed. Vet in this actual serv ice is he busily engag^^d, and we 
cannot but esteem him one of its abli\st and most 7 .ealons su))- 
porters, i)i spite of the solitary paragraph which has draw n ujmn 
him such heavy accusations. 

Without determining the (|uestian, whether w ritiiig and arith- 
metic should be added to reading in dte geuerul education of the 
poor, we assert, that those who advocate the negative of this 
position are not necessarily liable to the charge of “ incon- 
sistency, feebleness, and bigotry*” Tlte great object of the edu- 
cation of the poor, their advancement in moral and religions 
knowledge, may certainly be attained without their being taught 
to write and cipher. It surely, therefore, betrays no incon- 
riatency to maintain the necessity of the one, and not of the other ; 
rinee it is evidently a^iistinct question, whether certain subor- 
dmate objects should be added to the great one already noticed; 
whodier the means of rising in the world should be communi- 
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cated together with those of increasing iii the knowledge of the 
great Christian duties. 

The view of the subject, wdiich is so strongly reprobated, 
seems to coincide \vith that entertained by a prelate, cd' whom 
“ feebleness'* was certainly no characteristic. late Bishop 

of St. Asaph, after speaking strongly in one of his admirahie 
sermons against the argument of Mandeville, whicli he catls a 
mean and dastardly policy, proceeds thus. 

** Much serious consideration would indeed be due to the ob- 
jection, were it the object, or the ordinary and probable effect of 
these charitable seminaries lor the maintenaiu-e and education of the 
infant poor, to qualify them for the occupations and |>ursuits ol‘ the 
higher ranks of society, or to give thomarolish for their pleasures and 
amusements. Hut this is not the case. Notiiing more is attempted, 
nor can more indeed be done, than to give them tJiat instruction in 
the doctrine and duties of religion, to which a claim of common right 
is in some sort constituted, in a Christian country, by the mere capa- 
city to profit by it; and to furnish them with those first rudiments 
of what may be called the trivial literature of their mother tongue, 
wit])oiit winch tlu*y would scarce be qualified to be subjects (even of 
the lowest class) of tlie free government under whicli they are born ; 
a government, ifi which the meanest citizen, the very memlicant at 
your doors, unless Ins life or his franchises have been forfeited by 
crime to public justice, hath his birth-rights, and is entrusted with a 
considerable share of the management of himself.** (^"oJ. i. p. 2 1 5.) 

But perhaps we iiave liecn guilty of a mistake in quoting the 
words of a bishop, us 1 h‘ probably belongs to tlie “ bigotted and 
persecuting classes of society/' Be this as it may, it is plain that 
the power of reading would singly answer the purposes, which 
lie thought altaiiiable ; and Dr. Bell may easily be content to 
»han* the'iiiiputution of “ feeblencess'’ with a Horsley. 

\N e cannot tliink that the poor have much reason to coiiiplaii* 
of the obstacles thrown in tiic way of their educaiion by a man 
who w riti stilus :— "* In regard to the length to which instruction 
should be carrietl in charity schools, there has been, and ever will 
be a variety of opinions ; but to uniting w ith the elements of 
reading, and the principles of our holy religion, manual iabour, 
and the useful arts, 1 trust there will be few dissentient voices 
throughout the kingdom/’ But it is needless to quote single 
sentences from a book which is entirely written in this spirit, and 
which it is impossible to read without a conviction, that all the 
energies of its author’s mind are concentrated in the promotion 
of the great end, which he has so mucli at heart. Every page i 
stamped with the impression of earnest zeal, and the whole com- 
position bears the strongest evidence to its having been writiei? 
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con aniore. The author himself says, “ lliat he shrinks not front 
the imputation of eiithiisiasin. If iiis enlhusiasin be groundeit 
<»u just prinrjples'of humanity, ^vliieh eliiillenge the strietesf in- 
vestigation, afjd on an iiinfom} sc ries of eonespoiuling fac ts* 
which can admit of no dispute, he (h sjiairs not of adding daily to 
the ntiJtu rons list ^f his fellow enthusiasts, of which he is jnstly 
proud.' Snell is tlu' lone and language of his work on education, 
and sucii is the spirit whic h it breathes in e\ t ry part. So inncli 
tor striking analogy between Ids optiuons and those' of 
Dr. Mandeville; an analogy hist discovered t)y Mr. Joseph l’o\, 
and afterwards ingeniously developc'd by an abler hand. 

e now co;ue to the ccmsukaalion of a statement, which, hy 
the help of a tissue of groiindles.s assertions, establishes the* ori- 
ginality of Joseph Lancaster’s plan, and proves that Dr. Hell is 
mere ly the tool of a clerical, and, of course, a bigcctlcd faction. 
It seems fiiat the.se clerical conspirator^, taking alarm at the 
rapid prcjgress of Iht^ mwv system of crdiu ation unde r the ausjnces 
cd‘ a Cjuakei, thought, that 

“ In order to supplant the sectary there must be found .1 church- 
man ; and the irregular, empirical .scheme, already .spreading with 
the rnpidily of error, and the sti-adint.ss of truth, miisi be succeeded 
bysofue more corrKM, orderly, clerically. stern, which should at once 
resernbie it, iiad coiiicide with the e^tal^}i^hrne^t. Hy this mean> the 
progres.s of tlie successful plan might be stopt, its misguided ad- 
herents rev:laiined from their errors, «nd the roval jKitronagc itself 
(the grand ditHculty through tlie whole business) bt either witli- 
drawu or transferred to the regular estahlislmu nt, or, at any rate, 
divided and weakened. It happened, most formnutely for this t!e>ign, 
that, about the period alluded to, the Archbishop of CaiUt rbnry 
should have extended his patronage to J)r. Hell, w lioin In' laid cal)c;d 
from his retirc tneiit at JSvvanage, to superintend a charity sc liool ; 
and that the |]i.*ih<jp of Durham still more nmnifit ently bestowed 
upon that gentleman a valuable prefennenf in his diocese’, with the 
supcrintcnciancc of a similar establishment for education.** (lid. H. 
No. xxxiii. p. 70.) 

We had imagined, that no word was more' accurately de- 
fiiiod, or clearly uuderstood in the north countrye,” than (he 
w ord and that it aUvay.s implied the comnuuiicatioii 

some substantial benefit, .’>ome tangible good. In this, how- 
c'u r, it appears we were mistaken. Hut the acciirac'v of the 
above .statement, and the existence of this formidable conspiracy 
of chuichnien, will be most clearly established hy a narrative of 
the leal facts relating to Dr.Jklls call from ‘Miis retirement at 
Swanage.'’ 

In the tru.siees of the parochial school at Whitechapel, 
into which an additional number of children had recently bee;^ 
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advise wjlli him on the best mode of reducing his theory to prac- 
ti(’e. i\e< ordingly a letter was wriUen to him by the rector ol 
the parish, at the instigationof a public-spirited laymuu, recpiest- 
ing ills advice and assistance; which letter tliis inactive recluse 
answered in person; by putting himself into a night-coach, and 
appearing in Whitechapel the ne\t morning by eight o clock. 
Before nine, he and the layman before alluded to were busy in 
the school, whicli in two months time was ready to be exhibited 
as a specimen of the Madras msK mi. 1m the printed report, 
from whicdi we have already made an extract, the trustees thus 
express tlieir grateful sense of obligation to Dr. Bell: llie 
trustees hearing that Dr. Bell was in England, and would readily 
give them ailvn e, applied to him by letter. Dr. J5ell, with that 
/cal and philanthropy, which peculiarly mark his character, left 
his house in Dorsetshire, and hastened to W hitechapel, and has 
since, from time t<> time, given the lriist(‘es, and the school- 
master, his p« rsonal assistance; and his system is now so far ma- 
tured, as to command t)u‘appioiKith>n, and excite (he admiration 
of sweral eminent persons, both clergv and luitv, immy vd’ them 
of high rank, and the greatest respectabilitv . I'he disinterested 
and gt'neroiis spirit of Dr. Bell idh»ws of tio l ecompence for all 
his laliours; the trustees can therefore oniv thus publicl} express 
their liigh and grateful .seuM* <»f the iiuslnuable service he has 
rendered to mankind, and particularly his heiievoicnt and inde- 
fatigable attention t<» the mgauizing of tlii institution.’* 

.Such was the conspiracy wincli In’ought Dr. Bell from his 
retuerneiU, a letireinciU, be it oli.stn ved, not iguobilis oti,“ hut 
of devotion to duties, to \vhi<’h he was bound to give paramount 
at,tenli<jiK as hmg as he was mit rusted with a parochial charge. 
Having been once brought into union, he was indefatigable in 
his exertions. He was invited to Ijambelh, to Marv-ie-bone, to 
tile Boyal Military Asylmn at Chelsea, and other public in- 
stitutions, wliere lie also ])lanted the system. W e retain Mary- 
le-bone in this catalogue in spite of an iiisinuatirrn most unfairly 
thrown out against l)r. Ihdl, and fouudt d on statements equally 
well grounded with those we have notiei‘d. Afterwards he (Dr. 
Bell) rt'fers us to two other schools on his principles, as in- 
stam es of their application to practice. But one of these, the 
Marv-le-bone seminary, iva.s visited by Mr. l"ox ; and he found, 
to his no small surprise, that this school had been organized by 
Mr. Lancaster on Aw (rum principles, and that a vote of thanks 
to him, on that account, had been passed by the subscribers, the 
yiorthy Dean of W eslouiister in the chair.” (Ed. R. page 7^ ) 
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How far tins charge o( dealing in borrowed plumes can be sub^ 
stantiated may be seen from the following documents; and we 
recoinniend this a specimen of the dependance to be placed 
on the accuracy of statements coming from the siiinc quarter. 

Extract irorn the minutes of the trustees of the iSt. Mary-le-hone 
day-school of industry, of the 11th of April, lb08, 

Present John Morris, Esq. in the Chair, &c. &c. 

The right honourable Lord Radstock attended this Meeting, and laid 
before the Board the following Resolutions of the St. Mary-Ie-bonc 
Institution. 

At a meeting of the select committee the Reverend Dr, Bell hav- 
ing expressed his readiness to introduce his mode of instruction into 
the Mary-lQ-bone charity-school, and the school of industry, in 
case it should be desired, 

Resolved, That Lord Radstock be requested to inform the go- 
vernors of those schools, that if they are desirous of taking the be- 
nefit of Dr. Beil’s assistance, this institution will give any assistance 
in their power. 

Resolved unanimously, 

That the Reverend Dr. Bell’s method of instruction be adapted in 
this school, and that hi* services for his introduction be accepted. 

Resolved unanimously, 

That the thanks of this meeting be given to the select committee 
of the Mary-le-bone institution for their® polite communication. 

Resolved unanimou.sly, 

That the tlurnks of this Meeting be given to the Reverend Dr. 
Beli for hh readiness to introduce his mode of instrucrion into this 
school. 

Resolved, Tliat — be a select committee, to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the introduction of the Reverend Dr. Bell’s 
system of education into this school, with the power to call a special 
meeting of the trustees, if' deemed necessary. 

Copy, signed this 23d February, ISI W 

" Henrv Man welt.. 

Questions put to Mr. Henry Man w'ell, present master of the school 
of industry in Mary-le-bone parish, this 23d day of hebruary, lb 11. 

Q. How long have you been master of the school of industry in 
Mary-le-bone parisJj ? — A. A year and a lialf. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Lancaster, or did you ever s<?e him at your 
school ? — A. No, I do not know him, nor did 1 ever see him at this 
school ; neither did I ever hear of his having been at this school. 

Q. Has the school been carried on according to Dr. Bell's system, 
ever since you have been established as master of it?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you seen Dr. Bell frequently at your school and did he 
ever give you any instnlction as to the mode ot' carrying the Madras 

S gtem into practice ? — Yes, I have see»»bim very frequently at. 
li idiool, both before and since 1 have been master of it; and 
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have received every necessary instruction from him towards carry- 
ing his system into execution. 

Dated this 23d day of* February, Ife U, 

(fciigned) Henry Manweij^. 

Questions put to Mr. Robert Cox, present master of the Mary.le- 
bone charity-school, for the maintaining and educating one hundred 
children of the industrious poor parishioners. 

Q. Were you master of the school of industry at the period in 
which Dr, Hclfs system was introduced into that school ?— A* Yes, 

I was. 

Q. When did this take place? — A. About three years ago. 

Q. Did Dr. Bell frequently attend the school at that period, and 
did he give you instruction as to the mode of carrying the Madras 
system into execution? — A. Yes, Dr. Bell attended very frequently 
at the first introduction of his system into that school, and also gave 
me every necessary instruction. Besides, I had a boy from the 
Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, upwards of four months, to assist 
me on that occasion. 

Q. Do you know Mr, Lancaster, or did you ever see him at your 
.school?— A, I do not know Mr, Lancaster, nor, to the best of my 
knowledge, ever saw him. 

Q. Do you know Dr. Vincent, or did you ever hear of his being 
at your school? — A, No, I do not know Dr, Vincent; and I can 
also positively assert, tliat Dr, V. has never had any thing to do with 
the St. Maiy-le-bone school of industry.** 

Oiu readers are of course aware that “ llie worthy dean of 
Westminster’s” name is Vincent. Now we happen to know that 
there w in the parish of St, Geori^e's a very worthy layman of 
that name, who has much interested himself in the schools of 
that parish; and we are a little inclined to suspect that he was 
the chairman alluded to in the assertion which w e have noticed. 
A contKH'orsial writer, at four luiudred miles from the scene 
c»f action, might certainly confound Si, George's with Mary-le- 
bone, and Vincent, lisq. with Dr. Vincent, dean of West- 

minster ; and if the mistake were innocently made, it would be 
severe, perhaps, to do more than lament in silence, that he had 
utulertakcn to write upon a subject with such very insufticient 
documents, liut it is a little too much to make an assertion 
upon inquiry and information so loose, for the purpose of charg- 
ing an innocent and praise-worthy man with a base falsehood, 
and witli a mean assumption of credit due to another. We 
shall, however, merely state, that we have brought these docu- 
ments forw^ard at full length, Irom the knowledge, that the 
imputation, which the^so directly and completely refute, had car- 
rifd but too much weight with it, where its grounds could not 
be examined. We were also glsui of such an opportunity of 
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rouvinciug those, M'ho are unhackneyeii in the ways oF cOMtro-*^ 
vei sy, that boldness of assertion, though it may dfinand, does not 
always deserve, iwiplieit confidence, 

Oiir readers are by this time, Ave trust, aware that Dr. Bell 
has hud some hand, not only in the invention, but also in the 
promotion of the new system of education; that he is something 
more than ihe mere tool of a faction; and that ht* is actuated by 
a zeal v. erthy of the r:mse in which he is engage<l. In the under- 
takii^p.s ; * uitirh no have already alimled, he declined receiving 
the l remreiti iilioii for hLs various fatigues and heavy ex- 
penees. Having, liowevcr, been once brought into action, he 
wasdbuiid so powerful and able in tlio province, to which by his 
genius and liabits he was peculiarly adapted, that it w as thought 
a muUti of rt'gret liiat his whole time cotdd not be devoted to 
this objecl. In the autitmu of KS<)<>, the Bishop of Durham, 
with a discj iiniiiatiiig muniiicence that did honour to himself, 
prcsfuicil liim with the mastership of Sherburn hospital; on 
taking which he resigned a valuable living, and was thus enabled 
to give his undivided attention to the numerous schools establish- 
ed according to his plan, and under his directh)n. Of his success 
in the .North w'C are permit ted to publish the follovviiig testimony, 
extracted from a private letter wiitten bf an eminent connstdloi 
on the Northern circuit, and dated August C7> 1810. Dr. Bell 
is ail life and spirits about his favourite system, and certainly no 
man has more the reward of success than he has in the North. 1 
was told by several genllcmeii in this district, who do not know 
him, that the success is inconceivable. Bishop VWcarnioiith 
and Siindt'rland schools were in a stale of pe rfect savagism ; now 
they are all decorum and improvement. At Bisliop's Auckland 
the new foundation-schools of the .Bishop are most dourishirig ; 
and at Gateshead every thing bids fair to produce a •plentiful 
harvest.” 

Much has been said on the sulyect of Mr. Lancaster’s supe- 
rior a'conorny, in teaching the lower classes to read and spell by 
the help of a card stuck against the wall; whereas Dr. Bell allows 
a separate card to each child. The value, however, of this card 
i** only about two-thirds of a farthing. And, after all, the fair 
test of superiority in this point would be the effect produced. 
To decide the question fairly, we should ascertain which school 
would read best at the end of six, or tp elve months : as to those 
who can read in either school, they must each have their hible.s, 
or testaiiMints ; and it then tliat the expence becomes an object. 
It has been asserted, that ** Dr. Beirs plan educates the children 
of the poor at four pounds a head by the year.” This assertion 
we yriu. answer, as we have dvme o^ers, by a fact* The frec’^ 
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V ih>ol at Gower’s Walk, Whitechapel, which has been conducted 
with particular attention to all j5r. Bell’s instructions, and at 
whicli from KiO to 170 scholars arc educated;, supports all its 
cxpenves by uniting industry with education, with the addition 
only of an endow ment of sixty pounds per annum. ITie pei- 
fcction with which the higher classes in this school read and 
understand the bible, has been witnesst^d by many able judges 
with satisfaction and admiration. 

AV e tiiiiik oiirstdves now' entitled to lay down the following 
positions by w ay of summary. 

1st. “ The merit of devising the new system of education 
belongs" to Dr. Bell, and not “ to Josepii Lancaster;” who has 
]>iainly admitted, since the full establishiueiit of Ws school, that 
he borrowed the syston from Dr. Bell. Joseph Lancaster’s 
subseipieiit denial of this fact, which is implied in his assump- 
tion f»f the whole merit t<i himself, can no more invest him with 
it, than it can divest him of the praise i»r blame of having dis- 
t:<)vered several auxiliary practices, concerning the utility of 
which therf? is a great difference of opinion. 

'Jdly, Nf»t “ to Joseph 1 Lancaster alone belongs tlie praise of 
iutiodncing the new sysUnn into practice,” hut to him, wdth the 
assistance of, and in conjLuu'lioii witli, the eminent exertions of 
l)i. Bell. We are as willing, as anv persons can be, to bear 
tesliinonv to the zeal and as.suUiity of Joseph Ijancaster in ex^ 
fnidinff the knowleilgt* and the practice of it. 

.‘Idly. 'The plan pursued by l)r. Bell has many peculiarities 
v\'lnch entitle it to a preference.” It lias, upon the whole ^ equal 
in<:rit mi the score of oeconomv; it is highly preferable in the 
eitirary and liberality of most of its practices; and decidedly 
superior in its attention to the moral and religious improvement 
of the children. 

AVc liave thus ventured to take up a cause, which can only be 
supported, it seems, by bigots and timerservers.” In this age 
of nick-names, the most inert and unprofitable neutrality is the 
f>nly security from some one or other of the many that are in 
vogue. We are w arm advocate^s for the education, (nay, even 
for the indiscriminate education) of the poor, in spile of an in- 
genious plan .suggested by a member of parliament, w^ho recoin- 
mends, that the clergyman, the magistrate, and principal 
persons in the parish, sliouid select such children, who apparently 
from natural faculties, or other causes, appear to them most 
likely to profit, and from circumstances are best suited for edu- 
cation." (See Observations on Parochial Schools, p. S8.) 

I’o this plan we .shall become converts as soon as ever we are 
convinced, that the clergy, the magistrates, and the principal 
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persous” in all parislies are endowed with a mhaculous power 
of discovering innate genius, analogous to that [)y \vhicli some 
gifted persons hare been stippOsed to discover springs. Jn the 
interim, we shall steadily support the cause of general education, 
though we had rather that it should come before us, in future, iu 
any shape than in that id' controversy. We lament sincerely, that 
any controversy shiuild exist on the subject; but we avow', with- 
out hesitation, our decided preference of tlic system, which we 
think most favourable to the cause of Christianity, and ti» the 
welfare and support of our admirable establishniiciit. We do 
not shrink from the imputation of being influenced by the “ fear 
of dissent,” as well as by that of “ iididelily,” how ever piti- 
able” such an apprehension may be deemed. But our sentirneiils 
on this head have been so well expressed by another hand, that 
we will avail ourselves of the permission which has been kindly 
granted to us, and quote a passage from an able sermon preached 
recently at Whitechapel, for the beiictit of the parish school. 

It is your peculiar praise, that when you had dcterniincd to 
adopt that comprehensive plan of education, w'bich w’as best calcu- 
lated to diffuse the benefits of reJigiows instruction throughout the 
immense population of your parochial poor, you did not take it up 
it had been planted, almost at. your ^ors, in an open and common 
nursery; but it was your first care to rear it safe, amidst the incloswros 
of the church, under the auspices of one of' her own ministers; who, 
having planted this goodly tree in the east, and seen its rapid growtli 
and abundant produce, brought back the scyons of it to his native 
land, and has raised them to tfieir highest beauty and perfection 
here, it is indeed essential to the well-being of the church, t hat the 
poor should he brought up, from early life, in the w'ay of her ordi- 
nances ; that the instruction whicli they receive should not be such 
as to make it appear a thing of no consequence to what Christian 
communion they belong; whether to that, which, as members of th.e 
church of England, we believe to be the purest, the most true, and 
most perfect church ; dl* to the various orders and denominations of 
those who have separated from it. I do not complain, if these prefer, 
as it is natural for them to prefer, an education of their own ; if they 
wish their children to w’alk in the same paths, in which they Itave 
been trained themselves, w»hcre the road to heaven may seem to 
them either easier and more simple, or more characteristic of the 
right way. Let the conscientious dissenter educate his children in 
that religious {>er8uasion to which he belongs : but let not the church 
commit the instruction of her youth to any other than the wise and 
virtuous among her ow© sons. I do not object to that attachment, 
which all men ftel for their respective institutions, more especially 
in divine things ; bull do object to that gencralking system of Chris- 
tianity, which, by admitting a preference to no form of religion, 
g^erates, for the most part, an indifoence to ail ; and instead of 
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making an impression on the youthful mind, so strong as not to be 
ciFaced by the temptations of the world, leaves it a fearful blank for 
the world to make its impression upon, and commits it to chance, or 
perhaps to evil counsels to determine, what of all things is most im<» 
portant in life, the choice of religion*. It is a hazardous experiment 
under all circumstances, but more especially to the cause of the esta- 
blishment it is fraught with danger, and inevitable injury. For how- 
ever it may have become the fashion of the present day to commend 
what is termed the liberal basis of all public education, it is evident, 
from its very professions of impartiality, that it is unfriendly to the 
just pre-eminence, which the church holds in all the concerns of re- 
ligion within these realms. And if we liad as much of the wisdom 
of the serpent as the innocence of doves, we should not be led, under 
specious notions of liilse candour, to compromise her interests, by 
consenting to have all things in comnmn with those who envy her 
superiority, and would rejoice to subvert her power. \Vliile 1 there* 
fore call you, as Christians, to the cultivation and exercise of genera! 
beneficence, I may exhort you, as nieuibers of the church, to dis- 
tinguisli tliis charity in particular, by marks of your especial favour 
and good-will; which, while its enlarged sphere of action may be 
brought to comprise tiie greatest multitudes, is so well ordered, that 
ail may be trained up in Christian unity, and numbers ^ added to the 
church daily/ " ( F^xtract from a Sermon, preached at Whitechapel, 
by the Rev. Tlmmas Clrimwood 'faylor, Vicar and Lecturer of Ded- 
ham, Essex, February 18, IBIl.) 

In the same .spirit which breathes throughout the foregoing 
extract, praying lair the ])cacc of the church, but praying no less 
fervently for its prosp<?rity, we conclude this article with an 
earnest recoinniendalioii of the following passage from Dr. IJell’s 
book to the utlciitioii of the clergy: — “ Vet, in the outset, my 
hope of success in achieving such important objects by a new 
experiment — wag faint, cc>inpare<} with what I should now en- 
tertain of producing, through the medium of the Madras system, 
if placed under the superinttndance of the parockiai clergy ^ (an 
order of men fitted for the purpose) a similar reformation among 
the lower classes of youlii in this country, by a moral and religi- 


* It hbs been said, that ** the childrea are to learn religion from their parents.** 
But who arc their parents ? The poorest, and therefore the must ignorant of the 
pour ; who, instead of being qualified to teach others, have the greatest need to be 
taught themselves, what are the first principles of the doctrine of Christ. It has 
been a practical benefit of our Sunday, and other chaiity schools, that the religious 
instructions which have been given to the children, liave often been found, in a 
greater or less degree, communicated to the parents. But if this new system is to 
prevail, if our charity schools vsiU nut teach religion, and the parents cunmt teach 
it, what will be the state of the rising generation the lower orders! ill 

they not be in a condition infinitely more dangerous to themselves, and to society, 
than under all their former ignorance f Because they will be learned without being 
leligious, and wise unco every thing but unto God. 
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<»iis i'(iuc-:ilioii, luul hy h tluts of usoful "niilustrv adaptid lo 
coudition and rank ni Id'r, lo tlu‘ demands r»f the arin\ and 
navy, to the e\i'^enries of the eoninnmitv, and to the state of 
ajxricullure, tiu' liandieralts, ainl arts. In every instanei' under 
niy obsei\ation in liiis kinixdoin, ami in every repoii wilh nhi4 li 
my hrotinen havi‘ honound me, of tlu' cileets piodiir: <1 l>y tin- 
Madras systen* in then |‘aiishes, the improvi !neiii in the miI»- 
ordinaiioii, orderly ^ oinim l, and jreneral hi havionr of the eliil- 
dreii, lias het:n |)arii« ulariv noticed, anri nnisi he regarded as 
ildinih iv tin? most valnalde fealnn^ ol it" chaj aett i ( Pa;ie ir>.^ 


.\kt. X I. Grounds ofUttioN /trtirci^f t/((*Chun‘hc'< of timi 

Konn\ rofisi(it;n'df in a i^-hvorefl to the 

iht' l)ivi'e<v (>f Durhiun^ at tho ofdf/taji/ I of that 

Dioerse, i/t thv ) ear i8i0. !>y Shule BaMmj*lt>jK li]"hr>p of 

Durham. Sold by I', l^aym , Pall M .ll, Xe. 18 tO. 

Substance of the Speech deliiernl la/ J. ' a I iscranit 

reuf^ft ou the ^loth o/ A//o/, up‘iti 1/ ’. ( ju at h, ii\ I/m- 

t)ou fora i ofnaiUtee to take iyjo ('iOhoieinl i'.of the /e*////.'//. 
Cailio/ic Petit hjns^ to Khich are aaueie>i i.opie< if the 
nai Ihicunients therein nf erred to. I^riiile<{ tor ,.f, J . 8n»ck- 
dale. No. 41, Pali Mall, J8l0. 

r o the venerable prelate wlio has led our tlumiihts li» the snh- 
jeet of this article, \\v render the hoinajj^e of our slnccie tlianks, 
It is impossible to p<‘ru-e his charire without having our thou-ht* 
enlarged and correried on the question u e arc about to < \a(/>iiie, 
cur prospects cheered, and our iUsp<»sitions impioved We ate 
obliged also to t!»c spe< rh above refcrrerl to, foi pointing onr 
attention nioir. particidarly, li» some special topics, on uhic!} tlie 
fate of the rpieslion seems greatly to depend. While the reason- 
ing of the noble lord j)re.stMits an exterior vi('\v f»f the subject, 
and principally in its bearing on political arrangenicnts, tlie con- 
siderations of the bishop, in the spirit of hi^ holy vocation, are 
directed to the intrinsic difiVrenees btttwcen tln^ two churches, 
anti to ihi: hopes and means of reconcilkilion ; into the examination 
ol‘ wliich, he carries, togetliur with the dignity and authority of 
hU station, the characteristic gentleness of tlie Christian profession ; 
limitinff tlie controversy to substantial points ; maiiitairiiiig uitli 
Christian iirmness, wliut, as a Christian, he could not surrender ^ 
and asserting the cau^e of tnilh in the language of peace. 
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The benefit to the public aiisin«^ from the marshalied op- 
position ot parly aj rayed against parly, on all questions relating 
to lilt* goveminent of the coaiitry, is liecoine -ilinost an axiom 
among politu ians : hut il is a stale of things which lias also it!i 
incoineuieiici s ; and among these iht- nmst considerable is, its ten- 
dency to VAHn'i'r the natural pla} of liie nrideivstanding, and dis- 
franchise it of liie rigiit of the.ilviii); ftr itself. It jiroduces a sub- 
je( tion, ^^hich d<q>ii\es all the topics to which it extends of cvciy 
cbaiu e of tieiiig bunt sll\ inquired into and impartially discussed, 
i'lie best education is ineflet'lual lo secure om moral and religious 
principles again^'i. tlie vitiating piejudices of faction, With venal 
doeihry, \ve snbrmi »-.nr facullic-s to tin di iil and dress of tliv; regi- 
ment in which ue enlist; and adjust the muvtnicnlsVf our under- 
•tundings to the wmd of command. 

On the siihn t t of the claims of the Homan Catholics to be 
rdieveil bom ihcii feinaining disabihiie^. party considerations 
lia\c had then usual undue mthience. l^ohtical parli/ans have 
puz/Ji d tile subject with the common piacc' of their puerile 
tlcclamatioii. ^l inds however, of a better cast, iiavt stum limes 
raided the .subject above the imHiium <d thslr.rting prejudice, 
ihu it nevt r cscripi's from the inb niurddilng of party it^asoners, 
without being 4ji->figined by the abu e of terms, and aggiavatcd 
b< ‘yoml iiv natmal thtilctdtn*. bv vopln>try and mi*'jtq)re»entation. 
Kinamapation, toleration, <''>i:iblislmunl, and many other terms 
of h arlmg iniporl, have* been ns«M.i to convey Ideas very foreign 
tin ir j»ropcr signiticaliou, and lor the purpose of erircting on falla- 
cjoiis (oundations an argument v^bich alVects oin iaU'si ])osleritv. 

InnancqKiiion appbc,> to the cum- of those, v.lio ii\ing in a free 
.stale, and l iKirgcd wilh in* transgression agaiii'it its laws, arc with- 
field tioni the enjoMneiil oi some or one ol the e.s.^^cnlials ol civil 
freedom. If tins In; ivalK the ca.se of the Koman Catholics 
eithi r m Kngland or heland, they havt; a good right K» tlie term 
as descriptive of the ohjin t of iheii pt titiom 

It may be allowed loo as tin* language of romplaiut in the 
mouths of tin* partie.s interested, as it serves to express tlie view 
they lake of theii own situation figuraiisely and emphatically. 
Ihit it can mw er be properly u.sed by others in discussing the merits 
of the question; as in stating the question, it assumes that vvlucli 
if true decides it. 

There was a time, when laws of exclusion and restraint, with 
[>enal sam'lions, were found necessary to be adopted, for securing 
and perpetuating the deliverance of the country from its subju- 
galion to a church, wliicli experience had shewn to be at variance 
with civil and rtdigious liberty. The line of the Stuarts was ex- 
clmled, not because llie bad conduct uf the sovereign hud forfeit- 
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td his crown to his posterity, but because the religious priiiciptc:; 
hi which that family seemed to be irreclaimabiy fixed by their 
educatioii and co^mectioas, left no hope of safety to our ProteiiH 
tant establishment, but in their permanent exclusion from thtr 
crowu. The quarrel of the country was w^ith the practical ten- 
dency of tenets, the influence of which bad been felt through a 
long course of experience. In like manner our attachment to the 
bouse of Brunswick w'as not built on personal affection, but on the 
wise preference of a Protestant family. It began in lioniage for 
their religion, it is continued and cemented by gratitude for thi'ir 
virtues. The creed of the Roraisfa communion was irreconcila- 
bly opposed to the exterior and interior constitution of oiir 
church ; but it had also been sufiiciently proved, tlmt that re%iop 
was then at least of a genius and character, utterly incapable of 
union witli the state upon any other terms, than that of maintainitig 
mi overbearif^ ascendancy. 

While the Stuarts were actively asserting their hen'difnT\ 
claim, it was juc%ed necessary for the safety of the , 

which had been settled in a Protestant succession, to keep up 
most of those restraints and penalties, of which the maxims of 
a^-defence seemed to jiistiiy tlie adoption in the infant struggles 
of the reformation. But as the character of nnr ( huich is fin 
removed from intolerance, the severity of the pemd restraints was 
gniduaUy softened, as the danger decreased ; till at length the 
statute-^ok was cleared of all that could offend the eye of 
humanity or liberty in die shape of penal or positive restric- 
tion. It is for our legislature to take care that among the vi- 
cissitudes we have yet to experience from the versatile nature of 
all human establishments, a recurrence to similar extremities 
may never be forced upon us by a similar necessity. All that now 
reinmtis of that preservative code, are some certain barriers, 
placed between the state, (whteb^ since the reformation, is to 
regarded as a community compounded of the civil and ecclesias- 
tical constitatioiis) and die dissenting communions. The statute 
13 Car. St. £. c. 1. usually called the Corporation Act, whirli 
disqualifies for offices relating to the government of any city or 
corporatKMi, such as have not within a twelvemonth before tlicir 
election received the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, according to 
the rights of the church of England, and enjoining also the oath^ 
of alliance and supremacy ; and the ^5 Car. 2; c. (common- 
iy calli^ die Test Act) whereby aH officers civil and military are 
chreGted to take the* oath, and make the declaration against tran- 
aobstantiation six moutbs after their admission, and also within the 
same time to receive the sacramentof the Lord’s Supper, accord- 
iQff to file usage of die church of Enf^and, are the only disabling 
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laws to which the Protestant dissenters remain subject. To 
both of these the Roman Catholics in Etigland continue liable ; 
and since the year 1703, persons of the same persuasion in 
Ireland are subject to the test law'. The Roman Catholics in both 
countries are excluded from seats in either house of parliament, l)y 
the necessity under which all persons are laid by the 30th Car. 

St. 2. c. 1. of making the declaratimi of their disbelief of the 
doctrine of trMisubstaniiation, and of their belief that the invoca- 
tion of saints, and tlie siicritice of the mass are idolatrous. Aint 
they are in this part of the united kingdom still obnoxious to the 
7th and 8lh AV,3. c. 27, whereby those who refuse to take the 
oatli of supremacy arc made incapable of voting at elections, 
lint this disability in respect to the elective franchise, has been 
removed from the Catholics of Ireland bv the 33d of the king, 
w ith some exceptions ; and the same statute opens the door to all 
honorable offit es, civil and military, except, it seems, about forty 
in number. 

These are the disabilities from whicli the Roman Catholics 
seek to be set free; the subjection to which, is considered by them 
as political slavery ; and in allusion to which supposed slavery 
they express the object of their claim by the term emaympation ; 
a very natural and pardonable figure in the mouths of those on 
whom the disabilities attach, but grossly improper, as we have 
befoj c observed, to be used by those w ho affect to discuss the sub- 
ject as statesmen or politicians, and without any other feeling 
than for their country’s welfare. The term is incorrect in its applica- 
tion, irritating in its tendency, and illogical in its assumption. Hard 
names constitute a cheap censure. They most prevail in times when 
principles are displayed as the badges of faction, and among 
those politicians who are more intent on the means of mutual in- 
jury than the conuiion benefit. As reviewers, to whom the so- 
briety of language and the moral taste of the limes, are, or ought 
to be, a principal care, we denounce all those words of execu- 
tion and dispatch, which afford a vent to the misguided fuiy of 
vulgar assailants, and a fund for malice and duhiess to draw from, 
without the cost or peril of thinking. 

It would be well if the meaning of the word ^ toleratiofi* could 
be permanently settled. Words tliat express the reciprocal 
rights and duties of the members of civil communities, should 
have a standing immutable sense, that we may not be led by 
sounds, into false impressions of political justice. We cannot 
help being surprised, ttierefore, at the sudden enlargement of the 
word toleration, when w'e are told to understand by it not only 
the undisturbed exercise of religious worsbiji, the free ai^ pro« 
tecled enjoyment of private property, immunity from partial bur- 

VOL. I. NO. I. T ^ 
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ihensy and the unrestricted choice of residence, sotiefy, occupa- 
tion, and discipline ; but an uriquaiided eligibility to places of 
power and trust in the state.* If this, and nothing less, is to 
be considered as ‘‘ full and absolute toleration, no state or 
conimonweallli was ever founded or continued but on principles 
of intolerance. If such be the scope of the word, we admit, 
that we have never ]woperly understood it, as w^c liave never 
imagined we were persecuting by witliholdiiig tlie power to 
persecute. And if it be said, as wo have heard it said, that con- 
tribution t<.) the support of the state, gives a title to its emo- 
luments and preferments, we must take shelter in the great 
authorities which have fixed u.s in ignorance of this maxim of po- 
lity, and confess ourselves to have learned from our reading on 
the subject, that the stipulated return for this contribution is the 
protection of our properties and persons, and not the actual or 
potential enjoyment of plaice or power. Vague and arbitrary cx- 
pn'ssions, and terms improperly applit'd, are tlie arrows of infuriate 
folly, whicli tliougli they miss their mark, are mischievous wherever 
they fail. 

We have heard something of ^implied pt;rsecution,’:{; and of the 
rights of all ineu iudiscriniiiiately to pretend to all situations. To 
adjust the rights of ambition is an undertaking beyond our pi elcnsioas, 
but we have always understood, and .shall continue to hold, until 
we arc better informed, that there is a supreme right in the state 
to .settle the qualificalions for civil power. Civil authority, it is 
true, may carry its restrictions and exclusions to a hliuncable ex- 
cess, (and tliey arc always excessive il they go beyond the pre- 
sumptive necessity) ; it may l>c actuated h\ a base fear, or unge- 
nerous suspicion, or vindictive hostility : but, that to compass as 
he can, by any nufaris short (»f violence or IVaud, his elevation to 
power, is the right of every individual, on which il is intolerance 
to impose conditions or qualifying tests, is a principle which a|>- 
pcars to us to be at variance with the very definition and hypo- 
thesis of civil government. The existiaice of a right in every 
state, to settle the qualifications for the enjoyment of civil power, 
was never questioned but in this sera of emancipation from preju- 
dice. VVe are still under the iJoniiuioii of this prejudice. 
The existence of the right seems to us to be tiecessary to the 
existence of the state; and the exercise of tlie right in atiy 
particular case, to be a question of pcditical prudence. 


• .Sec (he <lerrtiition of this word in the Edtnbnrgh Review, No. 3 $^ Art. I. 
y E(.Urtt>urc;h Review, ibid. 

% Sdinb, Review, ib. 
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Civil rights arc all purely conventional. In a state of political 
unioii^ no rights but the paramount rights of conscience are above 
our engagetnents with the state. Our natural rights are forced to 
give way to the arrangements of public interest, and corporate 
regulation. Thus the conventional right to the superfluities of 
acquired property, while individuals starve, rests on a basis of ac- 
knowledged power in the state, to take away the privilege of na- 
ture to be fed and .sustained with the fruits of the earth, without a 
title beyond that which nature confers. Extreme necessity indeed 
bursts the barrier, and hiimanitv vindicates the trespass ; but is the 
hunger of ambition so inq)c rious, is the ‘ Vocation to Glory/ a 
call so dispensing, as to give admission to the ph*a of necessity, 
and to let iu the common law of nature agaiu.st positive insti- 
tution. 

VV e are humbly of opinion, tliat a religion may be said to be 
* fully and absolutely’ tolerated, though the paths to political power 
be not open to its professors, if it be p«‘rfecily at liberty to profess 
its faith, to prcunulgate its tenets, and to cflebrato its riles; with a 
complete parity of tillt? to tiie blessings of instruction, ])roperty, 
security, and justice. We conceive, too, that it is [)erfectl} com- 
p<?teiit to every sUiU* without trenching upon the right of tolera- 
tion (ill the fair .sUindard .sense of that term,) to restrain by ade- 
quate penalties, the open profession and promulgation of any opi- 
nions, which apfiear to be c alculated to di.stiirb the peace of so- 
ciety, unsettle the fcnuidations of public and private happiness, or 
endanger the stability of the government and laws. H;it we are 
must ready to join in opinion with those who maintain, tluil nei- 
tlier legal restraints, nor excluding tests, can be impo.scd, 
without a breach of the great compact of original justice, unless 
they can shc*w the warrant of necessity with tlie stamp and .‘signa- 
ture of expcrienc'e. 

We now enter with some timidity and awe into the consideration 
of what an established church truly is; and what the nature c^f its 
connection is willi the state. 

llie lu^cessity of some established cliurch, seems not at present 
to be professedly in dispute. If there be any indifteience on ibis 
subjtict in the Protestant advocates for the Catholic clainrs, it 
certainly would be very bad policy in them to let this iiidifterence 
appear. We will not impute to anybody of men, motives \vhich 
they do not declare ; nor uncharitably surmise that those among 
tiiem who profess attachment to our prolestant church are disho- 
nest in that avowal: but can it be doubted that some are hostile to 
the exclusions complained of, from the proud persuasion, that 
all formularies of faith and worship are trespas.ses upon tlie lights 
of private judgiiieiit ; and arc careless about the rtMiiedy, so long 

T 2 
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as ilif evii be removed ; that some me ready to make a common 
cause with fanaticism, or infidelity, to carry their purpose against 
the forms establislted by law ; and that olliers, with toleration in* 
scribed on their banners, carry the axe in their hands, and ven- 
geance in their hearts. 

We will have nothing to do with these assailants, but will assume 
that iho inlfiesls of religion and piety are promoted by an eccle- 
siastical establishment; purticuluily by one, whose spirit is on all 
bands adjnitted to he charitable and mild, whose constitution is 
agreable to the earliest and purest standard, aiul whose doctrines 
rest cNciusively on the authorily of the scripture: and will con- 
sio’t r what is necessary to nraiutaiii and uphold sncli an esta- 
blishment; and whether, when the stale has fixed its rites, de- 
grees, and endow inenis, all has lieen done which is coinpn bended 
in die idea of the alliance' of Chnrcli ami Slate.* 

Onr idea nf it comprehends all lliis and a great d(;al more. To 
us it appeals to be an nnion, in which sentiment and character are 
c»»nreined. It resembles the frienddiip of individuals, in which 
paiity of fortune, similai ity of disposition, and reciprocal good of- 
iices, supply iha motives of gratitude and esteem, and religion 
b^rm^ “ the golden thread which ties their hearts together.” ** Our 
chinch is protestant, uiir state p proteslant, our government 
is protestant in all its parts.” It is not a mere niercenan' connec- 
tion, neither is it mere c*omplaisaiice, or cold respect, w hich unites 
iC'iigion with |>olily, but an ideiiticalness of views, and an intt?nial 
coiTtspondeiice of character, tcni|)f r, and habit. IIk* features of 
liberty, their common parent, mark and identify their origin, and 
the contract of ihtir holy partnership has the seal of nature and 
Iruth.f The history of nl! ages proves this alliance. It is ad- 
mitted by those w ht) rejne sent religion as the invention of stales- 


^ K^linbniuh Keview, No. 33, Art. 1. 

* Among the nations of heathen antiquity rotliingwas tmtlrr understood than 
t)u‘ i)pres)ttty for soiur establistied rcligtoii. But their religions being institutions 
<•(' forms and eerenionie.«, with little or nothing of a dogmatic theology, a sort of 
inter comnumity of worship was easily granted to the gods of other nations, so 
hmg as the etitahllshed rites and divinities were not denied by those whoclainied 
this adoption and ailoWahce for their own. The absolute rejection of tliis 
iiofiety of worship with the heathens was the true ground of the persecution of 
the Jews :uid Christians. Tlic national, local, pnd tutelary deities, were entitled 
to the honours of slate worship, and formed the established religion of the com- 
monwealth. (laths and tests for securing those national religions, and defend- 
ing the institu lions in honbur of the gods of the country, were therefore very 
general See the formulary of the oath taken by the Kphebi in Alliens, 
!*ottcr. llflin. I8f)8, p. istl 
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men.’**' For wherefore do they call it an invention of statesmen^ 
but becauiDe they perceive how inseparably connected it b with 
the passions and affections of our nature, and Itow powerful an 
agent it is, in the hands of the ambitious. It is true it has been 
a state expedient, and particularly in remote times, when it was 
united with the civil oflices, and surrounded the brow of magis- 
tracy with its mystical tcrrf»rs : wlwii it laid the foundation of many 
of their civil pofities in pious framl and pretended inspiration : and 
was made use of to turn the fate of battles, to repress sedition, and 
I eaiiiniate despair. — So, when the church of Home, with her im- 
posing apparatus of confession, absolution, purgatory, and pe- 
nance, her passports for heaven, and her spiritual thunder, became 
the arbiter of c‘inpircs, her aid was borrowed to spread terror 
round the thrones of princes, to loimd tyranny upon ignorance, 
and to rivet the chains of Mihjngaled nian. But file Christian 
Apostolical Chnrcli of Fngland, simple in its worship, pure 
in its creeds, modest in its pretensions, jiasloral in its care, 
joining humility with iiKjuirv, and tempering freedom with 
obedience; with a liturgy full of practical holiness, a discipline ol 
plain and sound ordinances, and doctrines of peace and salvation ; 
IS formed to be the handmaid of justice, and the meet companion 
of good government ; but as an engine of state contrivance, it is 
the worst adapted of all the religions institutions whicli have yet 
prevailiHl among men. With such a religion, the alliance of the 
stale is noble, generous, and graceful. 

To atoid tlie solecism <if an imperium in imperio, the supremacy 
is vested in the civil magistrate. But this supremacy keeps w ithin its 
natural bounds. It leaves untouched, the province of the ministry, 
its duties and its interior discipline ; while it presides oyer and regu- 
lates the external economy of the church. "J’hus, there is a close alli- 
ancc'l'wUhi.Hit iiuerini\lure of office, or the interlerence of the inagis- 


^ I'o deny llii’ nia"istrat(* a worstiip, to take away an eRtablished churcli, sa\s 
Lord Slmftfsbiir)',* is as mere cntliusiasm as the notion whicli sets up persecu- 
fion. Towaids keeping mankind in order (obaei ves another liberal thinker on 

these subjects) it is necessary that there should be ■some religion professed, ana 
oven established.** 

* Cliaract, vol. i, fr. i. $ c. ** Woolaston. Rehg. of Nat. 124. 

f llie nature of this alliance is well explained in the treatise of Bishop War- 
burton on that subject, wliieli ought to be read, together with StiUmgfleet s 
discourse concerning the power of excoinnniui cation, § 11 ; and Itookers 
Kcclesiaslical INilitv, book d, on Ecclesiasticaljiirisdiction ; and book B, on 
Eceh siastical Doininioii. From these sources, th& attentive reader may learn 
the true spirit and origin of this ronnection between onr ecclesiastical and civil 
establisliineiit ; and he will there find, that there is nothing in this equal alli- 
ance, which derogates from the spiritual liberty of the cliurch ; or its right to b« 
considered in its origin and institution, as standing on grounds aiitecedciit to all 
tniman appoiiitnieiits. 
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truic ill nmtters purely ecclesiastical ; and u ithout the danger of a pa- 
ramount priesUiood, or factious hierarchy. Parallel gradations, and 
distinctions, clothe* with dignity and gravity the ministers of reli- 
gion, and match them in equd society with the civil orders, from the 
humblest to the highest ranks, llie luxuriant harmony of our 
free state is accompanied, and controuled throughout, by the au- 
thoritative voice of li util and divine morality. Church and static 
under this happy temperament, form but one society. Every mem- 
ber of the one is a member of the other ; and liberty, law, and 
religion, is the triple ligature which binds the constitution round 
our hearts. 

'’riius w e have thought tit, in this first number of our Reviesv, to 
announce our views of toleration, establisliment, and the nature of 
the alliance which subsists between our free church and tier* state. 
Nor can wo conclude this part of the i»ul>ject, witliout adoring the 
provident hand of Heaven, which has conducted our militant 
church through so many trials and esca[>es, to fiourish, as we de- 
voutly ho}Ki, tht‘ compaiiioii of our lilierty, in periietual peace. 

We have dwelt the longer on the preceding snlyects, becausi’ it 
is evident, tliat most of thost» who argue for the Catliolic claims, 
set out with supposing the connection between the churcli and 
state to have no other cement thaii^a principle of nierrciiary de- 
pendaiice, official decency, and political expediency. 'Tliey seem 
to forget that man is a compound being, related to two worlds, 
and that his aft’airs are never w ell managed hero, w ithout re- 
finciice to an hereafter, lliat it is impossilde for him, in his ctd- 
lective state, to regard with indifierence that part of the social 
economy to which the interests of the soul belong. 'I'hat if he 
has no settled formulary of faith, or ritual to turn to, gloomy su- 
perstitious and errant faia ies soon trouble his imagination and be- 
wilder his reason : and that, on the other hand, if he has an es- 
tabiishnieiit, and is edueated in cold itiditYereiice towards it, hi» 
situation becomes forced and uuiiatural : he cannot rest in it: 
but being angry' with claims which exceed his sense of duty, or 
the measure of his rr^gard, he soon passes from vacillation td 
aversion, from equivocal friendship to lU^cided hostility. 

We are now come to the great question, how far, if our church 
and our state be so necessary to each other, the menibersof a dif- 
ferent church, which is said to be of an intolerant character, under 
a foreign spiritual head, with captivating pretensions, and an indefa- 
tigable spirit of propagation, can, with safety to our own ecclesias- 
tical and civil estahliJifneiits, be admitlt*d to situatioas of trust mid 
power in the commonwealth. Wc are not disposed to cast 
reproach upon the professors of any religion. The equity 
and moderation which belongs to our own, condemns siicli 
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a practice. To say that the Roman Catholic religion is incompa- 
tible Vi^itli piety and worth, would be doing great injustice to many 
iihistrious characters in tlie history of our own, and other coun- 
tries, But we cannot agree with those, who would j>ersuade us, 
that the Church of England, in all inward and vital principles of 
Christian faith and morals, agrees better with die church of Rome, 
thmi with the Lutheran or Calvinistic communions,* We have 
no leaning to either the one or die other of these persuasions. 
Nothing but the CniincH of England as by law established, 
will content us. Ihit it appears to us veiy^ plain, that however 
the Calvinist and the Lutheran may differ with us concerning the 
ceremonies and discipline of the church in some one or two ar- 
ticles of doctrine, yet diat they substantially agree with us in a 
coiifcssioii of the same faith. Indeed many of their ablest ex- 
pounders and proh'ssors have distinctly and openly declared their 
concurrence in the doctrines of the Thirty-Nine Articles. 

Thus Mr. Iiicliard Baxter, who, though not strictly a Calvinist, 
yet profes'^tHl a mean between Calvinism and Arininianisin, 
(though inclining more to the former than the latter,) has de- 
clari^d that tlic Non-conformists of his day agreed with the doctrine* 
of the ..>9 articles, and differed only from the church in the form 
of government. And again he says, that the Independents, as 
well as Presbyterians, offer to subscribe to the articles, except at 
to jirelacy and ct rernony. — We are one," says the same writer, 

with tiu; church of England in all the necessary points of hiith 
and Christian practice.'* 

'^Diongh our orthodox divines, will not perhaps entirely assent 
to these positions of the old Non-conformists, yet they readily 
allow the doctrinal agreement between our church and Calva- 
iiisni, in most of the essentials of Christianity; and, except in 
tlie article of the real presence under the notion of consiibstan- 
tiatioii in the eucharist, w e are certainly at a much less distance 
from IwUtheraiiisni. Dr. Horsley was of opinion, that the pecu- 
liarities of Calvinism affect not the essentials of Christianity, and 
laments the decline of it among the dissenters.^ He laments also, 
as must every honest Churchman, the disorderly fanaticism of the 
Methodists, and their attachment to uncommissioned unauthorized 
teachers ; but he allows them to possess much zeal for our 
common faith. We are not blind to the dangers of scctarism. 
Tlie doctrines of election, effectual calling, particular redemp- 


♦ See a pamphlet importing to he an answer to the Right Hon. P. Diiigenairff 
Two Great Arguments by a Member of the l^tabluhment. Appendix, 7e. 
t Soe Dr. Uoisley's remaiki on Dr. Pries tley’s second letter, c. «]. 
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tiouy aud parltcular reprobation^ and other less important mat* 
ters of the Calvitiistic creed, with the inw'ard lights and inspired 
assurances of salvation, and other like tenets of the Methodists, 
are far, very far, from being consistent with the grave and bum- 
ble simplicity of our church. We willingly grant that the 
early reformers, who were for reforming reformation, and mea- 
suring religion by the line of its departure from the practice of the 
Boinish churcli, and who quarrelled with the church of England 
for its wise rciiifUnce to strengtlien leligious strife by cariying 
hostility to tilings indifferent in principle and decent in practice, 
laid the ground-work of much unfortunate dissension among Chris- 
tians, aud of constant exultation to the enemies of the faitli. That 
these senseless^ heats still characterize the present presbyteuan 
church of Sctilland no man w ill contend ; aud it excites one's in- 
dignation to be told, tiiat the establishment of a church in Scot- 
land ill separation from our ow!i, is a case in point tor the claim 
of the Eornaii Catholics ; or that tlie church of EtJglan<l agrees 
more, in all inward and vital principles, w ith the churcli of Rome, 
than with the Lutheran or Caivinistical c oimniinions. It is easy 
to sec how far the analogy of tht? cast's carries the principle of tht‘ 
argument.* 

We feel as mild a seiitiinenl towards our Chiistian brethren of 
the Romish church, aud as much 'alacrity towards admitting evi- 
dence of an inq)roved charity in them towards ns, as any of our 
countrymen ; Init open as we promise to keep ourselves to t:onvic- 
tioii, and reserving to oui selves the privilege of confessing our 
error if we are w rong, without the cliarge (»f iuconsisienc} , we 
cannot help declaring ourseUes at present (^witlr great deference) to 
iioubt whether die object of the petition can at present be granted 
with safety to our I^rolesiaut establisliiiient. 

Tliat ourcliiin’h does not differ from the church of Rome in the 
doctrine of rejM;iitance, ot satisfaction, ofabsolution, and confession, 
which are terms conimon to both churches, has been lately with 
much confidence contended. If by rej^Kuitauce is iiitetided only 
a real change of heart made acceptable Uirough Christ, without 
the intervention of the priest; by satisfaction (in a sense distin- 
guished from the great sacrifice on tiu cross) the earnest and 
sincere homage of prayer, contrition, and rectified affections; 
by absolution, the declarative and ministerial sentence of remission, 
as procured alone by the efficacy of fait|) and repentance ; and by 
confession, die general acknowledging of our sins in public prayer 
before the majesty of God ; then the churches of Rome aud 


* .See the notable qucr>' in the Uit Edinbui^ Review, No. 3.1, p. 1* 
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England agree in these particulars. But if repentance^ satisfiK> 
tion, absolution, and confession, are held unavailing without Uie 
assistance, and allowance of the priest; then we must confess, that 
not only the speculative difference betw^een the two churches ap* 
pears to us, at least in these particulars, to be great; but, that the 
practical tendencies of these doctrines, are menacing to good go. 
venimcnt. 

Our demeanour towards the Catholics should be mUd and can- 
did as becomes the dignity and charity of our church. Nothing 
should fall from us which can have any tendency to keep up 
an hostility, the causes of which, who that lias any part in 
tln^ spirit of a Christian, can help wishing to see removed f 
We shall always be ready to hail any auspicious of^ning, to use 
the words of the bishop in his charge, for that long desired union, 
which formerly engaged the talents and anxious wishes of some of 
the best and ablest of both cotiimunioiis. We will not tlierefore 
indulge any invectives against the ceremonies and rites of the 
church of Rome. The burning of incense, the lighting up of 
altars in the day time, the canonizing of departed worthies, the 
invocation of saints, the adoration of U\e Virgin, the hallowing of 
relics, the consecration of linages, the imposition of celibacy, 
of flagellations, and of penances, traditions, visions, legends, 
and miraculous gifts, are modes of discipline, worship, and be- 
lief, wliich, it may be said, do not necessarily subvert the 
principles of moraFity, or the duties of society ; though it will be 
scarce Iv allowed by the true churchman, that our state can come 
into contact with such a sclieme of theology, without some de- 
rangeintnil of its economy. 

'Hie doctrines imputed to them, and which seem once to have 
been acted upon by a part of them, that faith is not to be kept 
with heretics, and that under the sanction of this religion princes 
may be deposed and murdered by their subjects, or that their 
spiritual head may release them from their oaths, are disclaimed 
by all Catholics w'ho understand what they profess, and cannot 
be still ascribed to them, without supposing the Homan Catholic 
body, to have been untouched by the surrounding improvement of 
the human species. It is true, no general council has rejected 
these imputed doctriiitrs ; but tliose societies, wherein the leariiing 
and theology of the Catholics may be presumed collectively to re- 
side, have forinally, eniphapcally, and indignantly disclaimed them. 
It is much to be regretted, tliat religious societies take up notions 
so much upon trust in respect to eacJi other , and that the piaure, 
is generally so miicli overcharged, which each presents of the 
Ollier's aberrations. Inliriiiity clings to every thing human, and to 
every tiling divine in human handst If dilFerent religions would 
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but deal with each other with that fairncsa which the interests of 
the common cause demands, the charge of idolati^ and heresy 
would be more s>paringly made. We should be less apt to call 
the Romanists pagans, in allusion to tlie ceremonies above enume- 
rated; and they would be less prone to charge our church witli 
heresry, on account of its rejection of works of supererogation, and 
traditionary doctrines. It cannot be denied, that ll»e prayers ami 
forms as they are directed by the canon of the mass, and may 
be selected from the manuals and missals of the Roman Catholics, 
ai^ open to an unfavourable constniction. They pray to the blessed 
Virgin, to saints, and guardian angels ; they adore the crncifi*, 
with the rite of genuflexion ; but still, if their catechism is attend- 
ed to, we find them explaining their object in praying to the Vir- 
gin and saints to be, to obtain their mediatorial assistance, and the 
auxiliaiyr grace of their more efficacious sup|»lications, ami that re- 
lics, crucifixes, and holy pictures, are venerated only as memo- 
rials. The great danger of these iinauthori/t*d rites, and the near- 
ness of their neighbourhood to a symbolical worship, cannot be 
overlooked ; hut it seems much too liarsli on these grounds, to 
charge the bexly of modem Roman Catlmlics, u ith pagan super- 
stition and idolatrous worship. We will ik)W pass to the question 
of supremac}' . ^ 

In England no maxim of polity is more fundamental than this — 
tfiat in the King resides the sovereign authority of ecclesiastical 
dominion. By this economy, church and slate an* in a man- 
ner identified. The King, as supreme over both, is equally 
concerned in protecting each from the encroachments of the 
other, and tlie u hole is harmoniously arranged and balanced, hi 
the ancient constitution of the church, before it submittetl to the 
dictates of an infallible chair, the authority of the magistrate was 
acknowledged. The synods and general assemblies, assumed no 
power of giving the force of laws to their decrees, without the 
approbation of die .sovereign. But w hen the great doctrine of the 
necessity of a repre.scntative of Christ on earth, w ith exemption 
from error, and consequently witii an authority unlimited in mat- 
ters of faith, became the centre of the Roman Catholic commu- 
nion ; when, although an ecclesiastical supremacy only was claimed 
in words, a temporal sway was exerted in acts, and the treasureir 
of heaven and pains of hell w’cre claimed to be at the pope's di.s- 
cretion; and lastly, when all these powerful engines, came to be 
directed by a systematic code of ambitious state-maxims, what 
coimnonweahh could keep its civil independence, that admitted 
such a head of its ecclesiastical polity. 

He who attentively considers the progress of the papal power 
through all the stages of its usurpation, from its first pretensions 
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to the apo6tie*8 chair, to the assumption of the triple crown, will 
see, that the history of human pride affords no instance of a plan 
of aggrandizement so dexterously contrived, and so perseveringly 
pursued. 

About the middle of the ]3th century, this plan reached its 
maturity. Kings and emperors were excommunicated at pleasure, 
tlieir kingdoms laid under interdicts, or their sobjects absolved 
from tlieir allegiance. A patience so long abused, was at last 
exhausted. Hie councils of Constance, Pisa, and Basil, the 
struggles of thg^great ecclesiastics, and the establishment of the 
free Gallican <‘hurch, brought the power of the popes to a very 
reduced standard ; but still wlien the opportunity permitted, both 
Uie pragmarir suiictioii of France, ami the obnoxious Secrees of the 
councils, were peremptorily denounced. Expedients have since 
been adojited, to re-establish the papal power, and the genius of 
tiiat religion has shown itself unconqiierabie. All the errors and 
usurpations of this doniii levering church, were again maintained by 
the council of IVent. FVaiice, Spain, and Hungary, it is true, 
refused the authority of this council in the article of the pope’s su- 
premacy, and thence grew the distinction betw^ecri the perfectly 
and partially obedient sons of the holy father. Is Ireland among 
(ht* <»l>edientor disobedient sons? We believe that the well edii- 
caU'd Irish Koiiiunists, are not implicit believers in papal infalli- 
bility, or supremacy, in tine latitude of those claims as formerly 
understood and maintained. But it does not appear, that these 
preleiisiotLs have been formally renounced by them; or that the 
Irisli Catholic lias any political sanction to resort to, as the stan- 
dard of his .spiritual liberty; or that he has any public evidence to 
give of any such national eniaiicipatioii. In truth the hierarchy of 
that country, steins more completely under the dominion of the 
See of Rome, than countries far less acquainted with the blessings 
of civil liberty ; a circumstance in various w'ays accountable; for, 
but principally from its not being connected with the state by 
any common intenrst in religious objects. 

^Fhe pope is fallen ; his supremacy and his infallibility avail him 
nothii^ against the trenchant argument of the sword. But the 
tyrant will not destroy a powder, which he may expect to place in 
the hands of some creature of his own, to become the instrument 
of his despotism. Whatever may be the fate of an individual pope, 
the spirit of popery will still animate die church of Home. We 
speak this to the honour of the Catholics, for on what principle 
of sincerity would their religion stand, were they capable of abjur- 
ing their spiritual allegiance, to tbeir sovereign in misfortune. 

Spiritual audiority cauiiot be destroyed, while the principle 
of oliedience lives. Oppression cannot vanquish opinion ; error 
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takes root under its umbrage; its deformity is shaded by its wrongs. 
To consider, therefore, tlie present degradation of the pope, as 
the ruin of his spiritual dominion, betrays ignorance of the spirit 
and character of papacy. His sceptre is potentially endued with a 
sway proportioned to the fidelity or credulity of his followers. 
What their conscience gives he still retains. In calculating the 
danger by the power of tlie pope, tlie computation will be very er- 
roneous, if tlie external condition of the a|K>stolical see is alone 
r^arded. Ubi Papa ibi Roma; whether an exile or a prisoner, 
tliough liis tiara lies in tlie dust, he is still a dis|:^nscr of celestial 
crow ns, and holds fast the keys of heaven and hell. 

Of a religion which rt^ards our church as heretical, polluted,’^ 
and founded 6n usurpation, and as having a ministry' without legi- 
timate title from regular succession, it is not illiberal to be some- 
what niistrustfui. VV ill the tw o religions be upon bi^tter terms, by 
being in closer neighbourhood r In a country, tex), whejo there 
are so many elective offices to provoke emulation, and w here fac- 
tion will be ready enough to blend itself w ith spiritual animosity. 

Some uneasy apprehensions, force themselves upon our 
minds, in contemplating the anomaly of a Protestant head of 
our government, w'ith Popish counsellors; and a chancellor 
whom the theory of our coiKstitutioii regards as the keeper of 
the King’s conscience, witli lus own in subjugation to a fo- 
reigner, and with principles irreconcilable to our Protestiinl faith, 
dispensing the preferments of our Protestant church. If it is desi- 
rable to iiave a Protestant cliief, is there not the same reason 
for wishing his advisers to be Protestant r And if bv the law , such 
advi«rs may be Catliolics, and }K)iicy should reject them, will not 
the odium fall upon the Prince ; and will not the discontent of the 
rejected be greater under the opprobrium of such a distinction, 
than under a statutory exclusion coeval with our liberties r 

There are, it is true, two established churches already within the 
realm, our own and the Kirk of Scotland. It is also true, that the 
Cliurcli of England maintains itself against tlie Presbyterian, and 
dial the Kirk has no rca.son to complain of the Scotch Episcopa- 
lians. To the argument drawn from these facts there is this short 
and easy answer-'-tbey are neither of them Roman Catboiic.f 


* The reader may tind it worth hii while tollook Into Ward*a errata, a book 
lately republished, which clitrgef our church with something worse than error. 

t In the whole of this disciisiton, we feel conscious of a pertert exemption 
from any political bias upon the labjoct; and being pledged to no party, are 
ready to admit the force of such atguments, as make ratrly for the cause of the 
Catholic petitioners. Though we think the reasoning from the case of the two 
^‘stabluhiuents of the church of England, and the Mric of Scotland, is fgrfrom 
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>\n(l llie question between the Catholics and governmenf, is not 
whellier two dilfereiU churches may not be established under one 
and the same empire, but whether there is or not a political 
incompatibility, between the church of England, and the cliurch of 
Rome, looking to the present characters of the two religions, and 
their distinct supremacies. 

'I''lje |)ro.spcct of a political affinity, under a common head, has 
been further removed, by the late refusal to allow his Majesty a 
negative upon the appointment of Romisli bishops. It will no 
doubt occur to many, that while this n.^firsul of the veto is in one 
view creditable to these prelates, as shewing tlnrrn to be above a 
lax and temporizing conformity, it discloses the strenuous form 
of their Catholicism. Neither France, or Spain,* or Hungary, 
or Austria, or Naples, or Venice, or Tuscany, in all which 

states llu‘ papal power is restricted in respect to episcopal 

appointments, has been so tenacious as Ireland, of the inde<* 

pendence of the church upv>ii the stale. We will pass by the 

silly oratorical arguments drawn from our alliances with fo- 
reign Roman Catholic states, tlic victories obtained by Catholic 
soldiers at the battles of Cressy and Poictiers, and the examples 
of Protestants trusted with the administration of Roman Catho- 
lic states ; they appear to us only to play harmle.ssly about the 
qiieslion, and to supply sounding materials for the periods of our 
young legislators. 

Bui admiltifig that there are some objections to the tendency of 
the religion of the Catholics, it may yet be asked whether there 
is any danger of its influence increasing, if the objects of the peti- 
tion be granted. The Catholics are certainly not indebted to 
tlieir Protestant friends for the compliment, when they would have 
us rely upon the present advanced state of intelligence as a security 
against ilie increase of popery When we regard tlie talents and 


beiiij? in point ; we rantiot dony the justness of tho artrtiment drawn from the 
Act of Settlement of the Cauailas. estaldishint; the Catholic reliffion in those pro- 
vinces^ by aiitliorizing the K«iniish clergy to receive tithes from the Catholic 
parishioners, and allowing the council and legislature of thewse colonics to be 
composed indifferently of Protestants and Catholics. It ought injustice to be 
acknowledged, that no disadcctioii has displayed itself in this province, although 
two French wars have taken place, since the transfer of Canada, by treaty, to 
(irc'at Britain. We will leave tins example to its fair influence on the question ; 
observing only, that one difl'erctiie between the cases ongbt not to be overlooked 

that tlie two bodies, Protestant and Romish, in that colony, are both in dc* 
pendance on the controlling power of this government ; whereas, were the Ca- 
tholics luinake a part of our civil administration, the field of competition would 
he entirely open, without a third superior authority to keep them in check, or 
compress them into union. 

’f We have no diTsire tiiat more weight may be given to what follows, than it 
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abilities of many living members of that persuasion; when we look 
back to the great characters who since the reformation have main* 
taiued the tenets pf that communion in its strictest form ; when we 
reflect upon tlie impressions of those tenets upon the gentle and 
learned More and Fisher ; when we take into consideration the 
infirm and flexible state of the popular mind in all periods of our 
history ; when we ascribe what is due to the influence of a pomp- 
ous ceremonial ; and lastly, when we attend to the fact of the in- 
creased and increasing number of the Catholic body ; we shall con- 
clude, perhaps, that it is better to rely upon the discretion taught 
us by a wholesome mistrust of ourselves, tliati upou tiie staft* of a 
presumptuous security. 

Opinion, w«(]ether political or religious, is always silently at work : 


» entitled to, for we are aware of liiatiy strikinc difference?. befwccTi the 
but it may intereet tite curious reader who is pleased with rcasoniug to the 
consequences of proposed measures from historicui analogicK, to penisc that 
period of the Polish history commencing with the reien .S.gisniiind Atigijv 
tus, and continued to the reijj^ of Augustus the Sd. lie wilt there tiiul, that 
by a law passed early in the reign of tiie first mentioned princM% the honours and 
digttitiei of the iieiiate, and all the high othces and cuui^iderable trusts of the 
state, and even the crown itself, were, laid entirely open to every oiu* oi what- 
rrer Oiriitian communion or orufessioii be might be. Tins law was afterwards 
solenmly and re|>eatedly connmied. And tlte sevetal sncceeding concessions 
and declarations are stated to liavc been made diiritiu; tlie great traiisa<Mion of 
an union between Poland and the Great Duchy of IJthiiuui.u which w as hap))iiy 
accomplished by Sigismund Augustus. Ho that this eqnniity of rights conc ecl- 
ed to the f»everal religions of the Greek, the Homan, the Lutheran, and the 
Calvinistic church, was a part of the great fundaiueatal conipHct upon which the 
union was Imiir. These several religions then may be said m a manner to have 
started fair in the career of emulation. Ttie Roman Catholics are stated not 
to have been in a greater proportion to tl»c* Greeks and reformed than as one to 
seven at this time, and after the deJitij oV SigUiuuiid and Uie new modelling of 
the state into a republic with an elective crown, the first king on wbuni the 
choice of the diet fell was a Protestant. A perpetual peace was ht the same 
time established betweiui the Greeks, Hoiiianbts, and Protestants, as the fuiida> 
mental law of the republic. This amicable and reciprocal toleration last> 
ed for some time. But by little and little the Roman Catboli('s increased 
in power, till under SigisaimuJ the tbirdi Uiey obtained an evident superiority. 
That prince had been put into tlie hands of Uie Jesuits for education, and dur- 
ing his long reign, which lasted for near half a century, the best interests of the 
nation were neglected, and intolerance and pers<*ciition took the place of those 
e^ual and conciliator laws, to which his predecessor Higismiiud Augustus owed 
his happiness and his greatness. The churches of the Dissidents were gra- 
dually demoUshed, bisbops abandoned their flocks, and the priests and people 
followed tbw. Every gentleman who embraced tW Catliolie faith, immediate- 
ly destroyed all the churches of die Disaideiits upon his estates. The tradesmen 
and mechanics dispersed, and the peasants were without any difficulty converted. 
'Itie Catholics increased ip fast tliat, from five only who were members of the 
senate at the Iregiiuiing of the reign of Sigisinuiid the third, tliey amoimted at 
bis death to three parts of Uie whole assembly. During the succeeding reign 
the Dissidents decreased rapidly in their numbers, and means were at length 
famid to keep them entirely out of the senate. See Aon. Reg. 1767. 
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uhvays ill progress : always undermining or establisliing : the state 
vibrates with eveiy impulse it imparts; her destinies are involved 
in its permanent direction. The management of it is therefore the 
secret of government. When it leans to the side of error, the greatest 
duty of the magistrate is delicate, but the duty of the church is obvi- 
ous. It is its solemn duty to meet the danger, not by swelling language 
or contemptuous railing, but by increased activity in diffusing in- 
struction and conciliating esteem, [n a religious contest, victory 
crowns only the graceful brow of persuasion. Errors are 
to be conquered by intelligence, and the illustration of exam- 
ple; a conquest truly Christian, and as gentle as the triumphs 
of light over darkness. But vigilance is consistent with mildness^ 
and the beginnings of error cannot be too anxiously watched. The 
growth of seism is by little and little — from beginnings scarcely per- 
ceptible. Although it rises like a little cloud, of the bigness only 
of a man's hand, it may b<,' the forerunner of a storm, which in time 
may shake the iiattleineuts of the church, and disquiet tlie holy 
rest of her martyrs. 

But after all, will the Irisli Roman Catholics be satisfied if the 
object of tlieir present petition be granted ? What are tlieir clergy 
to dt rive fr<»ni the admission of laymen to power, unless it be 
conside red as a step towards a separate establishment ? That this 
is the great w ish of that body who c^ii doubt r ^Fhe most galling 
part of tludr f)re.seat condition, is the necessity of contributing to 
the sup|)ort of a religion, of which they cannot but ardently desire 
the extinction. Does not the title which tlicy claim to an equality 
of rights with the Protestants, conduct our minds to that conclu- 
sion t Where does this principle stop ? Does it stop at the ad- 
mission of lh(?ir bishops into the Upper House f Does it stop, 
it is awful to .surmise it, does it slop at the throne itself? 

But if it be iiard to say w hat the prelates and clergy of the Romish 
churcli w'ould gain by the success of the present object of the pe- 
tition, tiierc is surely not less difHcuity in shew ing what benefit 
would arise from its sticce^^s to the bulk of the Catholics, and es- 
|>ecially to tlie lower orders. Relieve tlicm from the obligation of 
paying tithes, and you give tlieni an advantage which all may 
understand. But one is at a loss to say upon what we shall 
congratulate the Catholic poor of Ireland if the patli of ambi- 
tion be thrown o|>en. llu^y want only the highway to be cleared 
that leads to subsistence and comfort. Neitlier will it improve 
their condition to sw'^ell tlie’list of non-residents with the Catlioiic 
nobility and gentry. But then it is said that by refusing to give 
the Catliolics* what they ask, you leave to the disuflfected the pre- 


See £diub. Kcv. ib. 
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t^sit of rebellion; as if the disaffected would ever want a prctesct, 
or as if the ruin of an empire was ever prevented by timid conces- 
sions to the treacherous or tumultuous. 

The great body of the Irish Catholics do not seem to be anxious 
for the removal of the disabilities, but as they are taught to con- 
nect them xvith the alleviation of their actual sufferings. If the 
t'etnoval of these disabilities w’ere really a measure, the adoption of 
\vhich would bid fair to raise four millions of Christian brethren 
to a state of comfort, and give them that eniancij[)atiou from the 
poverty and misery under which the uiifortiiiiate circumstances of 
the country have placed them, \ve should tiiid it very difficult not 
to wish the experiment to be tried. But while we hear it admit- 
ted by so many of the best informed, that the balsam of enmnei- 
pation would go no \va} tow ai ds healing these w ounds ; that 
it would have no durable effect in tranquillizing the counlry ; oi 
efface tliose scars and marks of w retchedness vvluc li art .sf> \ i.sible. 
over the face of the land; but tliat the great argument the 
measure is the increase it would prr)duce to the fmid of uaiif^nal 
resource, in llie numerical quantity of talent brought into iIl se r- 
vice of the state; wc confess that we cannot secUuN one argument 
in a light so irresistible as to feci it alone an over balance to tln^ 
duty of adhering to iiistitutions and maxims of policy which 
are mixed up with those great nicwires by which our liberties were 
established at the a?ra of tlie revolution. 

We have two reasons* given us for the discoiitonls of tli i. ru 
orders in Ireland, which seem to be sunicwhat incousistrut. W'e 
will therefore, by way of compromise, accept one of them, and for 
the otlier, with deference substitute one of onr own. V\ e will ac- 
cede to tlie opinion that there is * a desperate ami disadf?ctrd parly 
in tliat part of the united kingdom, a set of rash, turl " nd 
ambitions men, who carr hut little about any religion, and whose 
only wish is to separate Irtland from this country/ Biit fo» that 
high sense of honour which is said to make every man in Ireland, 
however humble or obscure, feel his order disgracec Dy these 
exclusions, we will suggest a reason more consonant to our own 
experience — the solid sense of actual inconveni* * v* nd suffering, 
arising from the want of a right directit>n of ib*'* mental and phy- 
sical powders, of a philantbropicai spirit in the higher ranks, of 
proper incentives to indu.<»try, of a pastoral care of tlie poor, a^'d of 
an ameliorated and judicious method of maintaining the Protestant 
clergy* Were these last-mentioned Objects once cordially and 
carefully attended to, w'e are convinced the humble cottager would 


See Edinb* Rev, ib* 
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feet little of what is imputed to him by those who are so troubled 
about his sense of degradation ; but that witli honest cheerfulness 
and, wholesome fatigue, he would go to his refreshing rest, and en- 
joy it undisturbed by tlie trophies of a Miltiadcs, or by visions of 
purple robes or curulc dignities^ 

A very large proportion of our common sailors, it is ad- 
mitted,* are of the Roman Catholic |>ersuasion, who certainly 
do not fight our battles like men disaft'ected or discontented. Ai 
home llicy are discontented, because th<?y feel the pressure of 
substantial privations. The condition as to mind and body of the 
Irish [>oor is very intcnjstiiig to a humane bosom. The men of 
properly, with some exceptions, appear lo consider their estates 
in that country as foreign plantations. Hie Protestant clergy 
and lay impropriators aggravate the vexation of the Catholic in 
pacing tithes to ofi<; wliom lie has been tauglit to regard as a 
liy iesiving the (rrdlectiou of this forced revenue to his farmer 
or p ' tor. It is easy to cm»ceive. io what an extciit of abuse such 
yUcm uiay be carried, and how deep ami durable a foundation 
k\r, of religious anrl civil animosity. 

♦ .t b<: too late, afu*r bad habits liave so long prevailed, to expect 
;r nt 5.o>od lo aris(‘ from efforts in the way of direct instruction, 
ni tlic errors of the adult poor : still let the rising generation 
. he siuirces of improveineiit open to Uiern. Their minds are 
utiyeiuliied with common docility and curiosity. With a 
^ w ciergv liaving their duties impressed upon them by their spi- 
y iors ; with a mode of ecclesiastical provision better adapt- 
»cal circumstances; the emiowment of schools ; and the intro- 
duction of those int'iho is of teaching pursued with so much success 
. ; (he ilawii of an emanciputioii at which humanity 

d^t Jeioice would [nobyhly soon appear — an emancipation from, 
and error. 

■II >*'!]»:- : t\i ritiu's, however, we arc very far from intend- 
r. j .'tf V ♦ it >u on the Prole.stant clergy of Ireland. We 
<11 ’ . gi at part, it is said not less than one-third, 

of the i. w V- • i tile hands of laymen, some of whom are no 

’^'ibt V ry ' i.'.. ;! i' tlie odium should be confined to tlie spiri- 
de» s , t.r ’ ! enough to find a subject of contumely and 
ii i i . . . ich it is the highest interest of thecommu- 

, * s. -roo < ; V > : ) pect and honour. Neither arc we ignorant 
that lioth lh»' oh ’ g- lilt; lay impropriators have as just a title to 
dieir tithes as ih<; kuu proprietors have to die laud itself. A 
proportion of the produce of the land has been iminemorially 
vested in the church, and the land has alw^ays been bought and 


* See Ediuh. Rev. ib. 
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sold, with this charge and tacit allowance accompanying its traxis^ 
fers, and intolved in its consideration and vahie. What we aiiude 
to as so desirable/ is not an abolition or reduction of these rales 
and dues, but such an accommodation or commutation, as may 
deprive them of their mischievous efl’ect upon the heait and temfier 
of the poor, and entirely withdraw- them from the rapacity of 
speculators in oppression, and brokers in human misery* 

Nor again are we so ignorant as to imagine, that this alteration 
in respect to tithes would radically cure the existing evils — evils 
so complicated with the moral and social state of the country. 
Nor can the great proprietors of Irish soil be ignorant, that the 
misery of the poor is a weed that grows rank upon their fat and 
abundant territory. They cannot be ignorant, that by giving bet- 
ter conditions to their tenantry, and longer interests; by repairing 
and meliorating their habitations; by living more fre<|uentiy among 
them (a duty ill supplied by occasional festivities on birth-days 
and holidays) ; by promoting their education ; by irtising their wages 
to a fair proportion ; by multiplying employment ; and lastly and 
principally by controlling the subordinate exactions of middle 
men ; they would be giving new lift' to sutfering Indand, replenish- 
ing her exhausted veins, and tieveloping all tlie great possibilitkis 
of her character. When such plan shall be adopted we may 
look to the growth of a real capital in Ireland, and the creation of 
a surplus to run into the channels of manuhic luring industry : the 
xvhole people will put on a face of business, alacrity, cleaulmess, 
and intelligence. 

We will finish lliesc observations with a plain question. If 
a philanthropic society, compo5c<l of a numerous or a con- 
siderable portion of the great landed proprietors in Ireland, were 
to resolve, in concert, to improve the condition of their tenanti-y 
by the simple and equitable measures above proposed, would 
the cry of Catholic emancipation long continue to reach our shores 
and divide our councils r Or, if die removal of these [loiitical 
disabilities of the Catholic body w^eie still necessary to their 
contentfpent, would not the danger of giving them this ultimate 
satisfaction be daily decreasing and clioj>ping into comparative 
insignificance ? 

On the sulnect of the coronation oath we cannot avoid saying a 
few words, which we sliall endeavour to do with the reverence 
which belongs to it. ^ 

It has been the fashion of late to talk as if religion were not a 
leading object in the* minds of those who settled our government 
^ the aera of the resolution. With the late Mr. Fox it seems to 
Wire been a favourite idea, as we gather from his historical frag- 
ment, that with the sc^nd James, arbitrary power, and not reB- 
gton, was the ruling motive; liis religion being only used as the 
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best instrument for accomplishing his political purpose. But ^hat 
is the inference? Is it that his political tenets^ without regard to his 
religion^ was the ground of his exclusion^ and* the settlement of 
die succession in the house of Brunswick ? Or that experience of 
the subserviency of his ndigion to the establishment of arbitrary 
power, produced the perpetual exclusion of that religion from the 
throne of tliis realm ? 

The nation was not imposed upon by die large and liberal pro- 
fessions of that prince on the side of toleration, or the desire ex- 
pressed by him ' to Imve the unrestricted services of all his loving 
subjects, by laying open ofiices of trust and pow er to all indiffer- 
ently.' They looked to his acts, and not to his professions ; and they 
saw die motives to those acts deeply laid in religious principles, 
the tendency of whicli had been often tried. They knew this prof- 
fered liberty to be the stalking horse of oppression. And in 
about a yt;ar after the monarch had, by this declaration, promul- 
ged lijs code of philosophic freedoiu, the nation chose the Prince 
of Orange in liis place, with his narrower pattern of liberty — a 
paltt^rii into which was iiulustTiously wrought an antiquated tissue 
of tests, oaths, exclusions, toleration \\ilhout trust, and a privi- 
leged ecclesiastical establishment. Still it was to the taste of that 
sober period. 1\) eternize our Protestant church appeared to be 
the solemn wish of die nation. Wisdom had laid the foundation 
f>f this church ; martyrdom had borne its testimony to it ; experi- 
ence had approved it; and gratitude had endeared it. 

The solemn declaration against poth3ry prescribed by the iJOlh of 
Charles the second, was required by the bill of rights, and by the act 
of stJtdetnent, to be repeated and subscribed by every king and queen, 
eithoi at their coronation or upon the first day of their lirsl pariia- 
mnit upon the throne in die House of Peers. By the coronation 
oalli, as administered according to the statute 1 W. and M. 
3t. 1. c. (i. llic imperial crown of these realms is accepted 
under a sacramental promise to maintain to the utmost of his Ma- 
jesty’s power, tlie laws of God, the true prolV'ssion of the gospel, 
and the Protestant reformed religion, as established by the law', 
And by the act of union this oath is recited and confirmed. Can 
any one doubt that it w as the intention of the legislature at these 
solemn and settling periods to render the establishment of our 
church ail immutable law ? It belongs to the system by which our 
country ;was at this coiijunrture in a manner regeneraUul. Being 
an essential part of llie bill of rights and the act of union, it was 
incorjiorated into the very elements of the constitution. The King’s 
oath had respect to it in tiiis permanent chanicter. It liad regard 
to it not as an experimental law, but as the law into which all tlie 
experience of the nation was condensed, and as old in principle as 
the constitution itself. v 2 
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Thus is .t!ie King’s coronation oath the great constitutiorml sa-' 
ci’ament of our liberty. Tlie monarch is unalterably bouiui to 
maintain the chinvh establishment : and it is a qiujstion for the 
royal mind to determine, whether the claims of tlu^ Catholics can 
be granted consistently with this oatli : which ag^tin must depend 
upon tile view he takes of the probable conscqiierK'c of the pro- 
posed concession. The oath is not express to exclude the Catho- 
lics ; but virtual to tliat extent, if he who has taken it be not 
satisfied that the time is come when tliey may be admitted with- 
out endangering the Protestant reformed religion as established 
by the law.’* In this view of the subject there is an end of llie 
argument draw n from the concessions already made. These con- 
cessions we are reverentially to presume his Majtjsty has not 
thought inconsistent with the safety of the chinch, of which he 
is the nursing fatlier. W hether more can be conceded without 
breaking in upon the integrity of his oatii, the King will judge for 
liiinself. 

W'e W’ould have added a word or two about the pledge said to 
have been given by the late Mr. Pitt; but it seems to us that 
this is a question, w'hich, however it mav c oncern the credit of a 
party, is not to decide a nation. If such a pledge was given, 
which, however is authoritativelv denied, we, the country, are not 
involved in it : we are not bound to redeem it. 

The nation is by an antecedent obligation pledged to do jiistit:e 
and to cherish the rights of mankind, and no individual can 
jiledge it to do more or less. 

Before we part with our readers, w e wish to say something on 
what we consider as a dangerous mistake of some of our esiab- 
lisbi d clergy, and other friends of the established church. \Vc 
allude to a jealous disposition to cavil at llie exertions of those 
among our own membtTs, who, without any doctriiiai diflerence 
from our churcii, are in general only distinguishable by an active 
and energetic discharge of their duties. 

Hypocrisy, piiritanism, and niethodism, are the terms by which 
every man de^gnates that degree of warmth which exceeds the 
tempe^rature of his own piety. They are terms so much abused, 
so stultified and distorted by tlie use made of them, that they 
are no longer fit for tlie organs of a g<nitleman, and every honest 
man who wishes to describe things as they are, is forced to strike 
them out of Jiis vocabulary. These terms are too frequently 
applied to persons who have no other pretensions to them than 
a rational care of tlieir souls. 

■ JBul it is painful to observe some of the beads of our church 
HaStistg up the dangerous clamour, avid endeavouring to degrade 
lliDie who, for w hat reason wc know not, unless for one very much 
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to their honour, are called evangelical clergymen, into the class 
of dissenters from the Church of England. Wliat is to become 
of this church, so holy and spiritual, if the serious and devout are 
not to be recognised as its children, but driven out of its pale as 
dissenting enthusiasts. Let not the zealous ministers of our esta- 
blishment imagine that they are supporting our church by spin- 
ning the thread of their orthodoxy so fine, that a man’s only secu- 
rity against doing what is wrong, lies in his doing nothing at ull. 
Ijet them not imagine that by a pious regard only to the rights, re- 
venues, and dignities of the estabiishnient, they are maintaining its 
strength and durability. Nothing is strong or stable, but tliat which 
has its foundation in the public esteem. Tiiey are in a fatal error, 
if they think that by blackening or ridiculing the character of the dis- 
senters, or, what is equally unfair, by classing men of very different 
opinions and habits under one offensive denomination, they ad- 
vance the interests of that benevolent institution, n hose cause they 
undertake. Our clmrcli disclaims all such defenders. I'he wea- 
pons of her warfare are not of this tenij)er. There is no way so 
good of justifying her to llie world, as by an amiable and effica- 
cious activity in doing lier w'ork ; by attending to the weightier 
matters of the law , rather than to minute variations in the forms 
of doctrine ; by holding fast the true failli without an exclusive 
s^pirit, or a readiness to w rangle about non-essentials ; and lasilw 
by % ' ^'did conduct towards dissenters themselves, and even ac- 
*eir co-operation in every scheme of Christian benevo- 



tampions of our church reflect, that among the sects 
’n ?"est* lit moment is one of a vei-v 


— the enemies of piety in 
^ ^ second Charles gave the di^th- 

^ devout seriousness of cliaracter, 

high bom gentry of this land, and which 


40, masculine strengtliening to the features of our liberty, not 
J trust, to be counterfeit^ or erased. All that was great was 
3 tTioso times religious, and hardly a statesman or a patriot of that 
age, had he lived now, would have escaped tlie flippant ridicule 


of these ill-judging sons of the church. We are therefore sorry to 
find in any public charges of our bishops and dignitaries, to the 
clerical body, words of slang and opprobrium, such us methodists 
and puritans, llirow n out mgainst persons cxecutijpg the functions 
of tile church with a strenuuusness of opinions on some topics, 


and an ehwalion of zeal for the intercsts^of religion in general, 


whidi however they may perhaps, in some non-essential respects, 


offend the taste of the judicious friends of the establishment, can 
properly excite in their bosoms no active sentiment but that of 
virtuous emulation. 



8v>0 Catholic Question, I 

The venerable prelates and clergy of our national church (we 
do ndt address ourselves to slumbering dignitaries and beneiiced 
non-efficients) will pardon us for reminding them that the state 
does not undertake, by the terms or spirit of its alliance with the 
churchy to maintain her irharactcr, and secure her from that de- 
cline or fall wliich may arise from her own inattention to the 
legitimate means of her interior security. The state has promised 
by this alliance to protect her from exterior injury, it can hedge 
her round by test laws, it can strcngtlieii her outworks and fortifi- 
cations, but it cannot provide for the vigour of her internal 
discipline. She is the guai'dian of her ow n purity and honor. 

That the church is in danger cannot be dissembled. It is a prob* 
ieni how any c^iiirch can stand when (we had almost said) a nu- 
merical majority of the people are seceders from it, who tliough at 
variance aiuioiig tlieiriselves, are combined in jealousy and hostility 
against a favoured and bcueficed institution. Her enemies are no 
longer mere negiitive separatists, and noi)>couforniists. They are in 
array against her. What then are her resources and means of de- 
fence : I-«et every minister be at his post : let him (|uulify iiimself foi 
givingdueefi'cct to our sublime liturgy: let him avoid as far aspossU 
ble all contests witli his parish about lythes : let the poor be his 
family : let him guard the accc.ss to his pulpit : let him abstain from 
employing hirelings from register-offices: ini!4ead of prop! Ittary cha- 
pels, built for private .speculation and profit, let us have a sufiicit^nt 
inuuber of parocliial churches, commensurate with the increased 
population of this city, with proper a»id stable provisions ior the 
ministers nictcd out by the sh(‘kel of tlic sanctuary, and with com- 
fortable, warm, and fri?e accommodations for the poor, instead 
of the seat by sufl'erajjce, with the pew-opener s tax upon 
admission ; and then the victory over sectaries will be short and 
complete, , 

W e w'ill finish >vjth observing, that so long as the church pre- 
serves her own character, and intrinsic excellence, th<# shite is 
bound to maintain her security, and to watch over her peace. 
By giving up her supremacy, she has ])urchase(l the fullest right 
to civil protection and exclude establishment. If other religions 
arc let into political power, being the only one which will have 
parted with her supremacy, she will contend against them with 
unequal strength. Her wealth and dignity will be but an unwieldy 
defence, whilfe^t will serve to unite agsinst her, enemies of a very 
different character, in a confederacy for a common purpose. We 
trust dial our goodly edifice is not doomed so to fall ; but if such 
be its destiny, whatever temple shall arise in its place, the spec- 
tacle will be gloomy indeed to those wlm will remember the 
gloiy of the first house. 
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Art/ XII. Jlints on Toleration : in five Essays : I. on the 
Eight of Society to investigate the Religiofis Principles of its 
subjects; \\. on Specific Limitations to the extent of an en^ 
lightened Religious Toleration ; III. on Eligibility to Of^ 
fices of Public Trust ; 1 on Licensing Persons and Places 

for the Perf ordnance of Divine Worship ; V. on the Liberty 
(f the Press. — Suggested for the Consideratim of the Right 
lion. Lord discount Sulmouth^ and the Dusenters. By Phi* 
lagatharchrs. lx)iidon, 1810. Cadcll and Davies. 

W K have just met with the abovc-inontioned bor^, and are led 
brietly to notiee it, at this time, by the probability that the subject 
to which it principally refers, will be brought into public dis- 
cussion during the present session of parliament. It is not 
without merit as a ctunposition, and if we were actuated by feel- 
ings of inveterate hostility towards dissenters, we should have read a 
cojisideruble part <»f it witli delight; for it is loo well calculated 
tf) create in the mind of some, and to confine in that of others, 
the persuasion tl)at no persons are more intolerant than those 
wlu) an*, in lh<^ full cnjoviiiliiit of the benefits of that religious 
toleration, so happily establislu'd in this free and enlightened 
country. We trust, however, and firmly believe, that a very 
large proportion, if not the majority of protestant dissenters, must 
1 i probate many of the (»riiu iples of this their champion. T-liey 
will view with equal disgust, the laxity and the rigor, the ty- 
ranny and the liceutiousiiess of many of his favourite doctrines. 
Mliey will not concur in such sentiments as that it w^ould be 
grossly absurd to receive the oaili of a Koman Catholic in con^ 
firnation of any fact under judicial investigatiou that “ atheists 
and deists sliould be allowed publicly to inculcate their sen- 
timents,’’ “ to advocate the cause of infidelity but tluil whilst 
the liberty of publicly asserting and defending their religious 
)>rinciples is granted both to atheists and deists, it cannot safely 
be extended to Koiiiaii Catholic.s*without specific limitations 
which specilic limitations arc no other, than covenants to be 
exacted from persons of that communion, that they shall ab- 
stain from preaching, or teaching certain doctrines, which tlie 
author admits and contends to be distinguishing tenets of their 
faUhJ" • * 

He charitably adds, that persons thus allowed by licence to 
teach the precepts of ihmfaithj and perfoini the ceremonies of 
the Romish church, should be banished the realm fm^ evei\ if they 
presumed to teach those princijiles upon which they had cui e- 
iianted to be silent.^' Here is a spirit of intolerance and perse- 
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cution witli a vengeance! a spirit, which pervades many p^es 
of tlie work of this friend to civil and religious liberty. For 
ourselves, althouyi members of the established church, and an- 
xious to preserve and maintain all the guards and securities 
which the wisdom ctf our ancestors has provided for its protec- 
tion, we spurn at the invidious difitiiictioiis thus taken between 
the degrees of toleration respectively «iue to Roman Catholics, 
and proteslaiit dissenters; eariiestlv wishing to both the perpetual 
enjoYiueut of that freedom of religious orship which has been 
afforded them by the comprehensive policy and justice of the 
legislature. 

Ciider ihcs^ impressions, how ever, we cannot admit that the 
1st of VV . and INI. and the l!>th of his present majesty, were in- 
tended by their aulliors as cacouragenienls to schism, as cloaks 
to fraud, and as instruments to bring religion itself into flerision 
and contem]>l. ^ cl these effects are produced to a great and 
formidahie extent bv an abuse of the meaning, and a perversion 
of the words of these w isc and benevolent statutes : for it is no- 
torious that, for several years past, the practical interpietation, 
which has been generally, though not ujiiMn.suli\ given to them, 
has been, that any person, how eveC illiterate, ami however pn>- 
rtigate, may, after having sworn at the cjuarler sessions f»f the 
peace, that he is a good subject, and chclarcd that he* is a Chris- 
tian, demand a cerliticaUj of his having deme so ; ajid that such 
a certificate is not only a licence to prc^ach and teach whatever 
and whcirever ho pleases, but a proiccluni, by which he is ex- 
empted from all parochial offices, from serving on juries, and 
from ballot for military service. 

Even in the work before us, it is a<lniitted that lay preachers 
have no just claim to exemptions, and that the proposals v\ hich 
have been made, and the regulations which have been adopted 
by different bodies of dissenters who are fully sensible of the 
enormity of liie abuse, ‘‘ do not meet the case.” In fact it can 
oidy be prevenled by a legislative provisirin subjec ting to their 
fair proportion of the secular burthems tliose licensed persons 
who are engaged in secular occupations. It is also admitted 
by iliis author, that there may be grounds, which indeed he 
states, upon which the magistrate might be Justified in re- 
1 using an apjdication for a licence. Wc confess our unwil- 
lingness to vest such an authority 'in magistrates, except in 
cas^s of unquestionable depravity; and for that reason, in ad- 
^ dition to many others, w e hold it to bo indispensably necessary 
that a local appoiritineiit of the individual c:laiining a licence, 
by, persons actually ibrming, or ready to form a congregation, 
«hoiild precede the application. This, we arc convinced, is 
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consonant to the intent, and to the sound construction of the statutes 
in question; and it is the interpretation which has-been long acted 
upon in some parts, but in some parts only, of the kingdom. 
Surely how ever it must be the wish, as it is the duty, of dissenters 
of all descriptions, to avert from the religion which they all pro- 
fess, the indignity of It^aving the great functions of religious in- 
3truction to be assumed by the ver\ dregs and refuse of the 
conmumiiy. (piaiitications of individuals for the perform- 

ance of these functions ought, we admit, only to be judged of 
by persons of tlieir own persiiasioM; l)ut none ought to be en- 
titled to demand a licence, as none can demand ordination, who 
do not biiijg salisfactfirv attestations of their morals, conduct, 
and chanicler, The abuses arising from exemptions and self- 
appoiiUaients an‘ those for which, according to Lord Sidiriouth’s 
notice, tlic legislature is to be called upon to afford the remedy; 
— tlu- remedy is <d)vions, just, ami inoderale, though it will dis- 
appoint the sanguine views of penalties and persecution, with 
which our author, with tlie hard name, has indulged and pam- 
pered Ids own uiiiid, and endeavoured to inflame that of his dis- 
senting brethien: for we must in justice adntit that we believe 
him to be poi lectly im[nirtial, and that be is quite as much dis- 
posed to be the object us tin? instrument of persecution. 

'rin re an? howesei some points of agreement between Lord 
Sidmoutli and his monitor, which, had itiev been adverted to by 
the latter, ndcilit have saved him much trouble. Philagatharches 
<‘\prt‘ssly states that ‘^itinerant preachers have no just claim 
to t xemptioiis.^’ Lord S. is* representiHl in the Parliamentary 
fb gisii 1 of tlu? ‘2d of Jniu’ JSOft, to liaye said that ‘‘ He desired 
to be nnderslooil as apj>lying Jus complaint on this point solely 
to imnumititvs claiim*d by st;lf-appoiiiteil preachers and teachers, 
not altiu ht'd to any dissemtiua: congregation, or by those 
who, luring in tlu* ministry, were also engaged in secular 
occuj)::lions ami callings." Lord S. is also there represented to 
have said on the same occasion, that “ By an address to 
his .Majesty with a view to the improvement of small benefices, 
a step had been taken wliich, amongst its other advantages, 
tended to obviate one of the causes of separation from the 
church; inasmucli as the inducement to iiiiito many small livings, 
for 'the purpose of affording a decent subsistence, would be 
weakened, as the actual valu’e of each was materially improved; 
and thus, whilst tlie miinber of plurulists was diminished, that of 
the resident efficient clergy would be increased. But the great 
and most effectual check to the progress of schism, as proceed- 
ing from the causes to which he had adverted, must be derived 
from au augmentation of the number of* churches projKJrly en- 
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dowed, to which all persons should have access/' In a similar 
strain his friendiv monitor, eighteen months afterwards, exclaims. 

How small a proportion of the people of England can be 
acqonmiodated in lIuMr purisli churches, and how ver>' dispropor- 
tionate is the iiuinber of purochial iniiiisters to the amount of 
the .population throughout tin; kingdom!” \Vc will make one 
more extract from the nanie report of Lord Sidinoutirs spt^ech 
on the occasion alluded to, as it exactly coincides with oiir own 
lentiineiits, and serves to show iiow far his lordship’s view of the 
iiieasuios to be takin is justly cliargt'able with acriiiKMiy and in-* 
tolerance. “ As to the description of persons to wlioiii licence* 
ought to be jfraiited, it uas u point of extreriie dclicin v and im- 
portance, conceiiinu which, he should be averse to any regida- 
tioris but such as all sober-minded and rational dissenters must 
approve.” 

\\ e cannot entertain a donbt that temperate and efheient re- 
gulations, for the purpose of correcting sm:h abuses as we have 
descj ibed, will be adopted by pai lianu iit, itii the coucui ri nt 
approbation of the great btidv of Prolt'stant I^issentins. Mis- 
representation, however, will be Inisy: it is not by Philagatliar- 
ches alone that the tocsin will be sounded: penalties by line, 
whips, and iinpiisoimient, will be opi^ply predicted and secretly 
prayed for in oilier ipiait<rs: but truth and n ason will prevail; 
and retlecting and pious men of all sects ami iH rsiiasions v\ili 
unite ill inainlaining ihe dignity and purity of our holy religion; 
well knowing, that the points here at i.ssue are not between dis- 
senters and the members of the estabbsVied cliurcb, but betweim 
the friends of religion, and those who, under cover of liberal and 
benevolent laws, expose it to dishonour hv fraud, by imposture, 
and, at best, by the lowest desi’iiption of fanaticism. 

'^rhe legislature has, indeed, great and important flulies to per- 
form on this moineiUoui. subject ; iif)r is it consistent xvith a just 
sense of tliose duties, that ilitferences of iipinion, (often slight) 
on points of doctrine and discipline, should render it in any in- 
stance regardles.s of the rptalifications winch all ought to possess, 
by whom religious instructtoii is to be ciuiveyed to the rniuds of 
the people. The nioile.s of accomplishing this important f>bject 
must be adapted to the various rnies and opinions of did'erent 
.sects and sectaries; but let in»t a polluted character be at liberty 
to demand a passport into all tin; 'cities, towns, and villages of 
the kingdom, for the purpose of Irving experinuiits on the eon- 
sciencts, the credulity, the hopes, and the fears of the weak, the 
nnw'ary, and tlie uniufornied. If this evil is not checked, con- 
sequences the most mischievous may be expected to ensue. 'I'he 
hold acquired by such means as we have statecT enervates and 
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perverts the mind, and is capable of being applied to the worst 
of purposes. Such abuses, which are at ojice ^ reproach to th« 
legislature, and a scandal to Christianity, ought to be checked ^ 
without further delay; aiift we are cmiviiiced that this may be ef- 
fected without tin* inibetion of n<*w penaltif^s, or even a rigorous 
cnforcimient of old ones, and without any real infringement on 
the freedom of religious worship. 

\\'e arc unable to pursue this subject further at present; at 
an early period we shall resume it: but we cannot close this ar- 
ticle without ex}>ressing our regret that such talents for arrange- 
ment and diction, as those possessed by Pliilagatharcbes, should 
havf been employed in constructing a work distinguished by the 
disgusting, but not incongruous extremes of intolerance, licen- 
tiousness, and fanaticism. 
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It is now about twenty years a^o llial niomas Paine published 
his book euliilecl, Hi^hts of Man,” a work cerlunily obnoxious 
to the government of thi.s country, but received at that time WTtli 
authoritative approbation in Prance. Tliat same country, still 
smoking with the sacribces of her revolutionary niartyrs, has 
ju.st witnessed the publication of a pamphlet as the annunciator 
of the policy and theoi} of it.s government, in which despotism 
in its simplest form is made the subject of undisguised panegy- 
ric. llie change of sentiment apparently nece.s.sary to reconcile 
the mind to these extremes, strikes a lia.sly observer as something 
extraordinary ; but those who look more deeply into the tenden- 
cies of political doctrines, not as involving abstract questions, but 
as displaying practical results, will perceive that anarchy only 
holds the stake till the sword shall have decided which dema- 
gogue shall be the tyrant, and that from the horrors of fanatical 
liberty, society has no sanctuary but in the gloom of des}>otism. 

llie wmrk of Mr. Ghas, to which we have above alluded, has 
been very properly reprobated by those who have giv-eii it pub- 
lic notice in this counti y"^; but what shall w'e .say to opinions which 
hold, that we ourselves are tending towards that despotism to 
which Mr. Chas gives so decided a preference ? What shall we 
say to opioions which charge such men us M:'. Burke and Mr. 
Windham; and indeed the British press in general, with maintain- 
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ing the cause oi‘ despotism in terms little less open and avowed^ 
than this nii^vable French writer himself ; and what impression 
ought such opinions to make, when we perceive them tt> be groninl- 
ed upon a compurisoii d^wn between passages selected from 
the great mass of the speec^s and writings of these Hritisli states- 
men, or out of the voluminous works of our principal historians^ 
and an entire production professedly written in support of arbi- 
trary government, and apparently undertaken with the sanction 
and aiilhoritv of a tyrant.^ In a country vvhere the conflicting 
jjriiiciples of different constitutions are actively combiiu;d, acci- 
dents and events will be daily occurring to give to one or the 
other an inconvenient ascendancy. It is nutnrul and reasonable 
for the patriot statesman to lend his force l<» the failing side, 
and to lean against the prepouderaucy which disturbs the equili- 
brinni. I’he proximate danger engrosses his present solicitude ; 
and his affection for the whole centres for a while in the part af- 
fected. What he seems to oppose, he virtually promotes, b\ 
strengthening its antagonist, and countervailing its excess and 
abuse : Is such a man fairly dealt w ith, and is a fair .specimen 
produced of his general political principles, by exlraeling from 
his speeches or w ritings sentiments struck off in the heat of con- 
troversy. or arguments designed for^ the correction of a prevailing 
abuse or error." Yet in this manner we have s€^en it lately at- 
tempted to be .shewn, that Mr. Burke and Mr. Windham liavr 
avowed themselves the advocates of despotism, and that by llieii 
writings and speeches they have broached a political creed tis 
disgraceful as that of the French author w|| liave mentioned. 
And this is .stated as a proof of the dangerous tone and t<'mper 
of the times, that disposes us to embrace the chains which are 
said to be preparing for us. 

It would detain us to<i long on this part of the subject were 
we to enter into a detailed defence of the particular passages by 
the production of which this heavy charge against these great 
men has been endeavoured to be supported. One or two in- 
stances are, however, too curious to be omitted. Our readers 
will recollect that fine passage in Mr. Burke’s Reflections, in 
which the following sentiments occur : “ We kiiow^ that we have 
made no discoveries ; and we think that no discoveries are to be 
made in morality ; nor many in the great principles of government; 
nor in the idea.s of liberty, which were understood long before 
we were born, altogether as well as they wdll be after the grave 
shall have heaped its mould upon our presumption, and the silent 
shall have imposed its law upon our pert loquacity." This 

r sage has lately been produced as a proof that the great w riter 
it expressly denies the possibility of improvement, not only 
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ill the governments of the present, but in those of antecedent, 
times. It is very well he is allowed to say that no discoveries 
are to be made in moy*ality^ and that blame is not thrown on him 
for not adverting to the sacred duty of insurrection,” as one of 
those priiu:i})les of huinun conduct, for which the reason of man 
is not obliged to revelation. W e did hope that it was not 
now to be doubted, that after so many agitations of our politic*al 
vessel, the great and guiding principles of government and liberty 
might be at length understood as being established at least in 
theory ; that we were not still adoat in the stormy region of ad- 
venture; and destined still to explore the elements of freedom 
through new and devious tracks of discovery. If this science be 
not yet discovered, when are we to be ascertained of its discovery: 
Has llie long experienct* of inaiikiud afibrded no practical data, 
no certain evidences, no positive standard r Is there nothing to as- 
sure us, with the certainly of deinonslralion, of the existence of 
liberty : Is it liable still, like chemistry or geology, to have its 
theory perpetually subverted, and its nomenclature reformed I 
Let those* wlio take this view of it tind what fault they please with 
the fiassage above laktm from Mr. Burke, and infer from it what 
iiostility they please in that groat man to political iinprovenient; 
they can do his memory no harm, nor his cause any prejudice, 
as long as they afford him the po.sthumous Justice of produc- 
ing the passage they censure. 

But altlioiigli Mr. Burke denies that any new fundamental 
ide^s of liberty are to bt^ looked for in this country, (fot of this 
( ountry alone lie^peaks) and is of opinion, that ideas of poli- 
tical regeneration are the offspring only of disordered brains and 
depraved hearts, he descants witli a dignity and felicity vouch- 
safed only tg himself on those priiudples of conservation and im- 
provement, which, by their harmonious coefficiency, prevent our 
institutions from being ever either wholly new, or wholly obsolete, 
and which deposit deep in the vitals of the constitution the plastic 
source of her perjietuity and identity, her growth and her expati- 
sioti. llie beautiful illustration which Mr. Burke has given us 
of the natural hold upon the huinun heart, which their high deri- 
vation and antiquity give to the institutions of our forefathers, 
by comparing it wdth tlic interest we take in the preservation of 
Family estates, endeared to U8*by the ties of blood and ancestry, 
has been strained by wilful blundering into a meaning obviously 
remote from the intention of tlie parallel. He has been accused 
of denying tlie legitiini^cy of freedom, unless it can shew a title 
by descenti^afid of calling upon the first principles of political 
justice to establish their claims to the consent of mankind, upon 
proofs of their lineage and pedigree ; and by one of his 

Y Y 
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considerable opponents we have been gravely assured, that 
tice and liberty have neither birth^ nor race, nor youth, nor age. 

But though justice and liberty have neither youth nor age, and 
when abstractedly considered are incapable of changi;, augmen- 
tation, or decay, yet when the question is, under what forms and 
modifications they may be rendered most practical, efficient, and 
lasting in the affairs of civil society, and how' they may be best 
wroiiglit into the texture of our mixed and imperfect condition, 
so as to increase the sum of actual happiness, we may surely mul- 
tiply our ow n resources, by consulting the experience of our an- 
cestors, and may find in their practice a fund of applicable w isdom 
for succeeding generations. Nor is it preposterous or chimeri- 
cal to compare this national homage for the great founders oi 
our institutions, with the reverence felt by individual men towards 
those throiiiih whom their dignities and possessions have been 
transmitted. These feelings have been fell and fostered by the 
best jiien in ail times, and liave been the source of national and 
individuulgreatness. If it be a prejuclite to venerate justice and 
liberty the more because they have come to us with other blt?.ss- 
ings through the channels of bloo<l and succession ; am) to in- 
cline the less to projects of change, because' they are unaccre- 
dited by those from whom we liavi^ derived our being; yet, w1k» 
that considers the necessity of a cautious spirit in all political 
changes, aiul the pride and restle.s.sness of piditical agents, c:aii la- 
ment the existence of such a check to the vanity of luiinuii couu- 
seLs, and the hdjricity of human eslabli.'^hmeiUs: ^1 his mode of 
considering tlie subject is in perfect consist eiily with sentiment* 
the most favourable to gradtiul improvement in the principles ol 
goveriiuient, and vvillj the natural order of progression in all the 
attainments of man. A principle of adherence to what has been 
found beneficial is no barrier to the attainment of edrrespouding 
benefits, but rather stimulates to the task of sober pursuit. If 
prevents us from perpetiialiy unravelling and beginning afresh. 
It teaches us to fund what we gain; to realize and consolidate 
successive acquisitions ; to raise a permanent stock, — a bunk and 
capital of knowledge, self-productive, and susceptible of perpe- 
tual accessions. 

Other passages have also been lately produced from Mr, 
Burke, not merely in a garbled but^iu a mutilated state, to prove 
that the practical inference from the doctrines disclosed in them is, 
■that a nation is bound by its original compact to submit in pas- 
sive oliVdii iice to every form of niis-governnient. N othiiig, how- 
ever, utal! like this is imputable to any passage in th«i, celebrated 
Keflections, unless by a most perverse alacrity in mistaking. 
nUiatgreat ^uan observed, that ** at the revolutionise far was the 
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nation from acquiring a right to elect its kings, that it did upon 
that occasion solemniy renounce such a right for themselves and 
their posterity for ever/' 'Die ground of which inference was this, 
that the nation, instead of asserting a vagrant freedom of choice 
in appointing a successor to James, considered his abdication as 
only aulhori/iiig them to look for a successor in the channel of 
descent, according to the law of England, supposing James and 
his lineal posterity to have failed. 'Vhe severe necessity of the 
juncture put the nation sore against its will upon disturbing the 
l«?gal succession of the crown, for the sake of excluding a line 
of popish princes : it moved not beyond the liinit of that 
necessity *. it restored to the royal lineage tlie right df inheritance 
in the nearest proteslant branch, anti fixed the succession for 
ever on the stock of its ancient sovereigns. Hiis however is one 
of the passages of Mr. Burke’s book, from which his projxmsity 
to the doctrine of passive obedience is ridiculously inferrt'd. An 
inference not too preposterous for I'liomas Paine himself to 
have drawn. 

Mr. Hiirke says, If civil society be the ofispriug of conven- 
tion, that convention must be its law. It must limit and modify 
all descriptions* of constitution which are formed under it.” 
I’his passage too has presented the spectre of nou-resistauce to 
the imaginations of some modern critics. As if unlimited obe- 
dience to the law is not necessarily the principle upon which 
every constitution must hypothetically stand! And as if the 
laws could specify and provide for the permissible cases of re- 
sistance to its injlinctions, and make disposition for emergencies, 
which must and will provide for themselves, when they happen, 
by putting both law and constitution in abeyance. 

We should have been happy, liad our time and limits allowed 
us, to rest a little on that hallowed ground, over which, in a sea- 
son of great danger to his country, Mr. Burke conducted to the 
sanctuary, the ark of our precious institutions, after having res- 
cued it from the hands of the Philistines. We could have 
wished still longer to dw^ell on the contemplation of that genius, 
which, when a servile, though skilful, flattery of the passions and 
ignorance of the inultitudc was poisoning the blessings of 
well-constituted freedom and the pledges of our national felicity, 
developed at once the true nnture of the grovelling mischief, and 
with a seraphic touch of his spear, like another Ithuriel, made 
the reptile start up in its just proportions and portentous mag- 
nitude. 

We hope to be forgiven, for paying this tribute to My. Burke's 
rfiemory. We cannot forget that the last effort of his existence, 
when age and domestic misfortune were drawing it to a close, was 
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exerted to repel from his country the contagion of a political fa* 
naticism which had begun to spread its corruption among us. 
lu a work which w^e have presumed to dignify by the name of 
British, not idly or accidentally, but proudly and emphatically, 
W'e cannot permit the writings of the excellent person of whom 
we have been speaking to be compared with a prostitute pane- 
gyrist of iiiiliiiiited monarchy, promulgating the dictates of a 
despot, without placing ourselves between him and his accusers. 
His country was his last care. He has heijncathed it a legacy, 
whose amount, to be properly estimated, should be measured, if 
we have property, by the value of the enjoyments wdiich it brings; 
if we have oiiildren, by the degree in wdiich we cherish the 
hope of tlieir safety and their fortunes. 

\\t may find perhaps another opportunity of considering this 
subject • more at large, as it affects the political character of 
Mr. Windham. It is not however at jiresent to be endured in si- 
lence, that observations, which, in certain postures of the slate, 
when the temper of the House of Commons, or of the times, 
may have seemed tending towards laxity in govtrninenl, have 
fallen from him on the sufiject of iiiliiu nee, should be converted 
into proofs of bis attachment to arbilrarv swa}. We do not 
forget the inconsistences which haje marked the opinions of 
his accusers on this very subject of influence^ and how entirely 
they have forfeited all right to criticise this part of his conduct. 
We do not think tliat compensation for tliis injustice is made to 
the political memory of this friend of Mr. Burke, and of his 
country, by the praise of his manly and chivalrous character.’' 
He was, indeed, that ** heroical English gentleman,” who, accord- 
ing to Sir 'fhomas Brow n, “ hath no pet.T; like Bayard, he was 
tluj knight without fear or reproa(!ii ** the high erected 
thoughts" of chivalry' were his, — to bis opponents belong the 
quixotism of romantic reform. 

His love of arbiti-ary government is alone inferred IVoni his 
thinking, as others once have thought, and who, with the re- 
turning tide of their capricious theories, may one day think so 
again, that the govemmenl of this country cannot be carried on 
w ilhout influence — that the monarchical, aristocratical, and de- 
mocraticai elements of our coiistitiitum cannot, w ith safety, be 
abandoned to the naked conflict of ll\eir hostile tendencies— -that 
if the govermiieut were in a mad hour to disdain the soft and 
silent iT^iibed of influence, the stafT of the prerogative w ould soon 
break iftid^r it-^thut'tlie neglect of influence, ^d the imprudent 
reii^te on the prerogative, have occasioned most of the great dis- 
OTjtekkoi the nation; — and that wdth the reign of influeiice^ 
the;reigD of regular freedom/’ Hetbaught, too^ perhapa^ 
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lliat ill that asseinkly, which is the spring of all substantial 
puwei'^ a temperate degree of monarchical and aristocratical in- 
dueiice is exerted with an anticipating and salutary effect, and 
that if this be not the theory of the British constitution, yet, 
that every constitution is virtually and truly that which it iuevi*- 
tably becomes in practice, by its union with tlie uifirmity of 
man's nature. 

Though we are very distant from saying that tlie theory of the 
constitution, as far as it is to be collected and cun be brought 
before the view, iudependeiitly of its practice, is to be dis^ 
regarded; yet we very much doubt the good sense, or the honesty, 
of those frieucLs of liberty, who represent as iuno)^ation every 
practical deviation from those high constitutional dogmas, many 
of whicii have no better support than the hereditary declamation 
of the \ ulgar. Time, they say, and the obliquity of man, are 
the authors of perpetual innovations. And this is true — but it 
requires a very discriminating head, very practised and sound 
observation, to decide, whetlier the particular change is a de- 
terioratioii of princijile, arising from the ascendancy of interested 
combination, and abused opportunities, or a development pro- 
duced by the happy pliancy of the constitution to the changing 
circumstaucevS of man. We look with veneration on landmarks. 
We contemplate with a feeling next to devotion the great de- 
clarative ordinances, ami promulgations, which, at the solemn 
a*.ras of our liberty, have established its rights and defined its 
boundaries; but we do not forget that it is in a great measure 
to the fortuitous results of occasion and emergency, and the 
agency of thevarious dispositions and characteristics of our nature 
ill moulding our institutions, that we are indebted for that 
fiexible, elastic, and balanced system, which we call our consti- 
tution: in which many tilings are far from being beautiful ia 
speculation, which may nevertheless be those very parts which 
ill reality are most conservative of the whole. Tliis, weak men 
are ignorant of— designing men take advantage of— and wise 
men are embarrassed in defending. We, who are not wise, will 
content overselves with humbly and thankfully pointing to the 
prosperity, dignity, and durability which the constitution, as ]||| 
has existed in practice since the epoch of the revolution, has 
seemed to us to produce. , 

To us it appears that nothing is true in j)olitics which is 
not experimentally good ; and that every tiling is politically false 
which cannot stand, with man’s nature. We consider umnixed 
theory m constitutional matters as political delusion in some— in 
othess as political hypocrisy. The problem of goveruniient is un- 
explainable but by reference to facts, and to the living scene of 
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humfia motives, aspirations and passions. Every syitem applica- 
ble to man and his nature must be in its origin complexional, and 
itt its progress flexible, contingent and variable, it must stand 
and proceed upon the hypothesis ot‘ human iiihrmity. I'he mind, 
the grosser mind of man, as well as his higher nature, must have 
room to play and expand under its elastic pressure. Neither is 
this all — the passions must not only be allowed tor, but the life 
and action of the system must depend upon that which is alone 
constant in man — his appetite of selt-io\e. It is the want of 
knowing how to use tins conservative principle, that has caused 
all the governments, ancient ami uiodcrn, to be fiua' and revolu- 
tionary. lt,is the excellence of our own, that it holds an agree- 
ment with nature, a sort of amity with the blood of man, an 
intelligence with die lieart. It depends upon springs that never 
decay; and lias realized the ancient and hopeless vision of a state, 
erected on the balanced energies of our mental constitution, 
acting and reacting in a system of mutual controul,and opposite 
influences. In a w'ord, it relies upon no forettd or stipennduced 
principles of action, but has found in the bosom of nature itself 
the fountains of perennial youdi and deathless activity. ^11 this, 
however, is no argument against constitutional watchfulness, and 
popular jealousy; far from it; buyt it opposes something, we 
trust, to the violence of revolutionary retoiiii. 

. As to the proper degree of influence, the best politicians, and 
the best patriots, too, iiiay easily be supposed to differ. Mr. 
Windham tliought, as he has expressed himself in the house, 
that in judging of this degree, it was necessary to consider the 
antagonist influence which it had to contend w ith. And that 
when person.s w conspiring against government, it was nec es- 
sary that government should be strong enough to counteract 
them.'' ill what degree this antagonist influence exists at tlie 
present juncture may be a matter also of diflereiice among good 
and great men. As far as we, in our humble rapacity, are ca- 
pable of judging from observation, w e tiinik the current of po- 
pular influence was never so strong as at present. We trace 
its operation with, pleasure in many of the departments of go- 
ll^rnment. Hetreiichment, exposure, and correction, are among 
the features of the time, and inquiry is still penetrating the re- 
cesses of corruption. When? inquiry into the corruptions of 
oftice is become a part of the daily and ordinary administration 
of the country, we ask, can the government be considered as 
l^erally corrupt r' Does it appear to be withc^t checks, with- 
. i«Nft the spirit of improvement, without any conservative feeiinga 
of honour; is it is a scene only of dark oppression, of jealous 
i^^ipcrecy, and of the prosperous impimit/ of vieef < 
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Yet a very considerable portion of die people are persuaded 
to thinks that this is the case with this country at present* A 
government incomparably the most mild and beneficent of any 
under which man has yet drawn his breath is presented by per-* 
sons calling themselves patriots, through a medium so distorting 
as to obliterate every trace of its venerable aspect. Under the 
influence of this fraud upon the common sense of the people, a 
whimsical sort of querulousuess has begun to prevail. We are 
many of us in the condition of hypochondriacs, surrounded by 
the morbid creation of their fancies. Visions of wro^, spectres 
of ruin, are played off in a sort of phantasmagoria before our 
eyes. Amidst the fumes of indigestion, the dinner«orator deplores 
the starving state to which we are reduced; the king, the nobles, 
and the legislature are reviled by persons complaining of the lost 
liberty of speech ; and from the gaols we are assured that there is 
no resource for innocence, but by breaking the bars of oppres- 
sion in sunder, and opeiiiug the magazine of original powder. 
Where so mudi is done to diffuse discontent, w e cannot be sorry 
that there arises out of the large system of operations in which 
the country is engaged an extension of the inhuence of the exe- 
cutive department, to mitigate tlie force of misguided feeling, 
and to prevent it from bursting into action. 

We do not say that places and employments ought ever to be 
multiplied, for the specific purpose of producing the quantity 
of iiiHuence which appears to be necessary for balancing the 
increased w eight on the popular side. But we are not afraid 
of saying that, if war, and the extended scale of operations 
which accompany it, by increasing the patronage of the crowm, 
produce a temporary augmentation of its infitience, this aug- 
mentation of iniluence comes together with the additional call 
for exertion and sacrifice, and at a time when a longer continu- 
ance of public effort is required, than probably the public spirit 
alone is competent to sustain. 

Satisfied as w e are that the government of this country is not 
chargeable with depravity, we canot feel sorry that it pos- 
sesses iiifiuence enough to support its activity iii a contest w^ith 
one, who sits on his throne of blood and usurpation, the supreme 
disposer of the energies of miUioiis. W e are at the same time 
glad and proud to sec, tthat this great and necessary influence 
does not depress the spirit of the nation — that its heart and 
mind are unsubdued; and as erect as ever in the cause of 
freedom. This is natural ; for there is in the very ^ort of sub- 
mission to public sacrifices, a consoling consciousness of moral 
elevation— something in the discharge of this high act of duty 
that raises us to honour with ourselves, and makes our country 
our own by purchase^ as well as by births 
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The phrenzy of the French revolution is over. It has ended 
as all thorough revolutions have done, in rivetting the chains of 
the people* Yet somewhat of the vertigo of the fever remains. 
Some derangement of the thinking faculty on political topics 
stills lurks in the craniunis of our political writers, llie trash 
of Thomas Paine has been carried down the common sewer of 
vulgar errors. But some of the noisome particles still seem 
to send their putrefaction abroad^ and make tlie atmosphere 
of politics less wholesome than we could wish. Sentiments not 
quite so coarse, but to the full as hostile to human happiness 
and sound experience, are to be found in sonie of our periodical 
publications. far as it may consist with the plan of a work 
like this, we shall, accordiug to our mediocrity, do our best to 
resist the success of their dangerous attempts. 

We shall resist them because it is our hrm opinion that they 
conduct to certain despotism. Such has ordinarily been the 
fate of great civil commotions, excited by the persuasion of 
imaginary wrongs. Where there is no substantial ground of com- 
plaint, there can be no clear and detenninate object or method 
of redress. W^here vague and tumultuary passion triumphs over 
law and government, the unhi^py multitude, loaded with a mass 
of pow'er which tli<‘y are inc^petent,^) use, make a present of 
it, all unbounded as it is, in its raw, iimntfdicated, barborous state, 
to the fiercest of their factious leaders. Ulie power ot the 
people, that ultimate power, which resides in their physical 
force, can scarcely l>e exerted in the veracious cause of ra- 
tional liberty, w ithout ruin totlie interests of the object for w hich 
it contends. Who, that reflects, does not perceive, that the real 
strength of the great body of the people consists, not in ac- 
tion, but in the competency for action, not in its actual but in its 
potential resistance, not in the infliction of its vengeance, hut 
ui the awe of its power. The will of the people, when rendered 
omnipotent by the exertion of its physical f(#jrce, can act only 
by deputed organs; these organs soon become dejiositaries ; 
and the transition from unmanageable strength to helpless 
subjection, expiaifta the paradox of the close alliance between 
licentiousness and despotism. 

We solemnly call upon those well intentioned men who are 
deceived by factious niisrepresentation4o think of these things. 
If indeed that hour is destined to arrive when, simulated by those 
journals, aiy^liarangues which still echo in our ears the fallacies 
of tiie ^i^|ii!|( of nian*Vand maddened by cahimnious details of 
grievlkiiee^ and empyrical projects of relief, the good p^plc of 
^ shall press onw'ard to the verge of actual resistance ; 

when standmg on the edge of that rubicon prepared to 
^^tqi^fSpish the predictions of the^ guides^ listen to the last re- 
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monstrance of humanity and reason; which will call them to re* 
fleet upon the characters, the conduct, and the consistency of 
those who have urged them to the ominous limit : let them 
think of their forefaUiers, the warnings of history, and the pro* 
bable consequences of the enterpriase to themselves : let them 
anticipate the unwieldy sovereignty they are about to assume 
and to delegate ; and the fatal gift of unmodified power they are 
about to tender to those, whose first care must necessarily be to 
cut off the connection between that power and its source. Let 
tlitmi ponder these things before they proclaim liberty to the 
sword, and to the famine, and to the pestilence/* 

There is, indeed, a radical cure for the abuses of government. 
They may be cured by the extinction of all those things on which 
abuses may be practised. For this sort of cure the “ rights of 
luan'* as they are promulged by Mr. Thomas Paine, and pre- 
sented in disguise by some modern reformists, are a specific. 
Whether that knavish conspirator against the peace of mankind 
w as aware of the c lose connection between despotism and his 
rights of man, we prcitend not to know. We suspect he looked 
no further than t<» the gratification of his vanity and malignity. 
He apiiears to liave possessed no compass of thought, iio ac- 
quaintance with hislorv, nor any competence to the investigation 
of complex subjects. He saw far enough, however, into the hu- 
man condilioii, to know the change whicli is necessarily super- 
induced ujH)u the juitural stale of man, by the exigencies and 
reei[irocities of civil life. He saw that if the mass could be in- 
duced to reclaim tlie liberties of undisciplined nature, under the 
name and notion of the rights of man,” the forms and institu- 
tions of goverumont could uot stand a day. His theory was 
fresh drawn from the bloody example of France. The restraints 
which civnl government imposes upon passion and appetite are 
facts whose existence every man perceives and feels, and it is 
uot difficult to persuade the grosser part of society, which con- 
stitutes undoubtedly the numerical majority, Uiat these re- 
straints are nothing more than tlie contrivance by which the 
pleasures of the few are extracted from the labours of the many: 
tliat riches and poverty, instead of being the results of every 
system where projicrty is placed under the protection of the law, 
are the consequences of an exclusive sclnuiie ; and o^arrauge- 
incuts for defeating the great agrarian policy of nature, w'ho 
meant that each should have enough and no more. 

'ITiese arguments, which speak wholly to ffm; ^^omach, 
Thomas Paine was certainly capable of expressing in a laiir 
guage very perspicuous and direct. He knew very well how 
to shape his appeal to this organ of intelligence, wliich, it must 
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be confessed, is never dull in apprt licndiiig its immediate in* 
terests. He seems also to have been acquainted with some ar* 
tihces of writing which very much promoted his objects. 
Things that are great are easily travestied. It is only to express 
them in a vulgar idiom, and incorporate them w^ith low^ ideas. 
This is always very gratifying to the nti?an, the little, and the 
envious ; and perhaps this was one of * his most successful 
tricks upon the multitude. He had, besides, a sort of plebeian 
simplicity of style almost bordering upon naivete which clothed 
his imposture w ith the semblance of honesty ; while the arro- 
gance with which he treated great names was, w'ith the base and 
contumelious, ^ an argument of his conscious pride and inde- 
pendence of thinking. 

What he calls the principles of society, acting upon the na- 
ture and conduct of man/’ are siiflicient of themselves, according 
to his simple theory, lo protluce and perpetuate all the happi- 
ness and order of civilized life. Government is only imposition 
disguising oppression, and protecting wrongful acciimulalioiK 
The dignity of human nature, in its lowest forms, is thus flattered 
by the discovery that the beggar and the felon have justice on 
tlieir side, while the one petitions for, and tlie other enforces, the 
restitution of his original rights. What hiingry reprobate docs 
not relish the proposition, that it is government w’hich d«?-, 
bauches the purity of our morals, and brings in passion ov er 
reason by a sort of usurpation, lo perplex the simplicity of God k 
appointments t 

Philosophy must not be insulted by opposing her polished 
w’capons lo this beggarly sophistry, lliere is one short and 
simple aphorism of common sense by which the whole of his 
theory is ahundanlly answered ; and it is this — Government is 
not made for men as they <m^ht to be, but for men as they are; 
not Jor their possible perfection, hut for their practical indi- 
gence* ’I bis ans>ver is co-extensive with the whole work of 
i^Ir. Paine upon the rights of man. It demolishes the w'hole 
fabric of his treacherous system. It dispels at once the clumsy 
Action of his barbarous Utopia. 

In perusing a man’s writings, a picture of the author himself 
is sometimes insensibly draw n in the imagination of the reader. 
By the })firusal of the works of ITiomas Paine, a most disgust- 
ing i<lea is presented to our thoughts both of |he man and his 
manners, lliis idea is completely verified by the account 
Which Mr. Cheethafii has given us of hia« person and deport- 
ment. '^riie paintings of Zeuxis attained a soft of ideal perfection 
l>y combining the scattered eitcellcncies of the human counte- 
nance : to conceive the countenance, or the mind, of Mr. Thomas 
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Paine^ now that death has withdrawn tlie living models wo must 
condense into an imaginary focus all the offeusiveriess and ma- 
lignity that are dispersed throughout actual existence. Mr. 
Chectham seems to have no hostility towards the man, and to 
be disposed to draw no inferences against him but what fairly 
arise from the facts. We may add too, that his facts appear to 
be collected from very credible sources of intelligence ; from 
persons with whom Paine passed great part of his existence; 
and who, though not appearing to have much intercourse to- 
gether, agree in the substance of their communications on this 
subject. ''File author’s first inti(»ductioa to him is thus related 
in his preface : 

“ After his return to the United States from France, I becam# 
acquainted with him on his arrival in New York in the year 1602. 
He introduced himself to me by letter from Washington city, re- 
questing me to take lodgings for him in New York. I accordingly 
cjigaged a room in Lovett’s Hotel, supposing him to he a gentleman, 
and a[>pr!;sed him of the number. On his arrival, about ten at night, 
he wrote nit^ a note, desiring to see me ini mediately. 1 waited on 
him at Lovett’s, in company with Mr. (leorge Clinton jun. We 
rayiped at the door : a small figure opened it within, meanly dressed, 
having an old top coat, vvitliout an luider one; a dirty silk hand- 
kerchief loosely thrown round Ids neck; along beard of more than a 
week’s growth ; a face well carbuucled, fiery as the setting sunt^, 
anil the whole figure staggering under a load of inebriation. 1 was 
on the point of inquiring for Mr. Paine, wdien 1 saw in his counte- 
nance something of the portraits I had seen of him, W’^e were de- 
sired to be seated. He liad belbre him a small round table, on 
which were a beef-steak, some beer, a pint of brandy, a pitcher 
of water, and a glass. He sat eating, drinking, and talking, witli as 
much composure as if he had lived with us all his life. 1 soon per- 
ceived that he had a very retentive memory, and was full of anec- 
dote. 'I'Jie Bishop ol' Landatf was almost the first word he uttered, 
and it was followed hy inrormtug us, that he had in his trunk a ma- 
nuscript reply to tlie Bishop’s Apology. He then, calmly mumbling 
his steiik, and ever and anon drinking his brandy and beer, repeated 
the introduction to hisrejil y, which occupied him near half an hour. 
This was done with deliberation, the utmost clearness, arid a perfect 
apprehension, intoxicated as he was, of all that he repeated. Scarcely 
a word would he allow us to speak. He always, 1 aflerwards found, 
in all companies, drunk or sober, icould be listened to, in this re- 
gard there were no rifrhts df men w'ith him, no equality, nto reciprocal 
immunities and obJigations, for he would listen to no one.'* 

He seems to have left this country for. America ii| J1774, at 

The author remarks that ?al«taff*t description q{ fiardollT’s note would have 
suited Paine's. 
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the instance of Dr. Franklin, just on the eve of the rupture be- 
tween this country and her colonies ; a crisis well adapted to 
unfold his particular talents, and to gratify his vengeance to- 
wards his own country, where his domestic iiiiworthiness, official 
misconduct, and gross manners, had exposed him to general de- 
testation. His age at this time was thirty-seven. 

His first engagement in Philadelphia was wiili Mr. Aitkin, a 
respectable bookseller, who, in January 177o, commenced the 
Pennsylvania Magazine, the editorship of which work became the 
business of Mr. Paine; for which he had a salary of fifty 
pounds currency a year. According to Mr. Cheethain, this 
work was w elj supported by him, and it w as here that he pub- 
lished his songf upon General Wolfe, which by his biographer is 
called beautiful ; but taste either in prose or poetry does not 
appear to us to be among Mr. Cheethain’s qualifications. — 
When Dr. Rush of Phi ladel|diia suggested to Paine the pro- 
priety of preparing the Americans for a separation from Great 
Britain, it seems that he seized with avidity the idea, and imme- 
diately begun bis famous pamphlet on that measuie, which, w hen 
finished, was shewn in MSS. to Dr. Franklin and Mr. Samuel 
Adams, and entitled, after some discussion, ** Common Sense,'’ 
at the suggestion of Dr. Rush. Tfcc success of this pamphlet 
is well known. From the legislature of Pennsylvania he received * 
500/. and was made their clerk some years after. He was at 
first very w ell received in the families of Dr. Franklin, and others 
of respectability ; into which it ought not to be disguised that he 
was rendered welcome, not only by political publications, but by 
a turn he discovered for philosophical subjects. 

As a literary work,’* Mr, Cheetham observes, ^“Common Sense,* 
energetically as it promoted the cause of independence, has no me- 
rit. Defective in arrangement, incleg^t in diction, here and there 
a sentence excepted, witli no profundity of argument, no felicity of 
remark, no extent of research, no classical allusibn, nor comprehen- 
sion of thought* His observations on the origin of government, but 
lightly touching the subject, are trite; those on monarchy and here- 
ditary succession, of no greater solidity, are not new. It was on the 
latter, however, that he valued himselil His invectives against mo- 
narchy were intended against ti^a moiiarchy of England, rather than 
against monarchy in general ; and they were popular in the degree 
in which the measures and designs of the British c^Jhinet were odious.^' 

On of July, 1770, Congress declared the colonies 

and iudf^ndent stati^^^'^trhich was as soon after the publication, 

8 ]ftis most vam of men, in his will, as the w<)>lirk could spread 
1 ^ an extensive country. Paine seems to have accompa- 
|me army of independence as a sort of itinerant writer, of 
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which, says Mr. Cheetham, he was an appendage almost as ne- 
cessary and as formidable as its cannon. But I do not believe,” 
continues the same author, that even a number of the Crisis 
would havesaved theAmerican army, and cause, from annihilation, 
if How e had been an active and persevering, an enlightened and 
ergetic commander. Washington’s patience and care, his admi- 
rable prudence and coolness, although often, in the course of 
the war, provoked to battle by a thousand irritating circumr 
stances, by internal faction, and by British sneers, saved America 
to freedom, while the idle dissipation of Uowe, his devotion to 
licentious pleasures, his unmartial spirit and conduct, lost it to 
the crown.” 

For the most disgusting specimens of vanity, pomposity, and 
tyranny, w e shall not be disappointed, if w e look among the bit- 
terest c»pponents of rank, and Uie most tumultuous champions 
of democracy. Ask the wives, and children, and servants 
of these men, how’ the sceptre of domestic rule is swayed by 
them ; ask their kindred, and tenants, and dependants, and in- 
timate associates, whether the pleasures of equal society are en- 
joyed under their roof. I^lace one of them at tlie head of an of- 
iice, invest him with military or political command, and then 
consult those who hold dependent and siibalteni stations under 
him, whether courtesy, and gentleness, and attention to tlieit 
* personal feelings or convenience are cmuiiations from his tender 
regard to the rights and equality of man. 

Bitterly,” says Mr. Cheetham, **as he pretended tobeopposed to 
TITLES, when grasping the pillars ofthe British government he endea- 
voured to subvert it, he was yet so fond of them, in reality, tliat he not 
only assumed to himself a title to which he had no claim, but he seems 
to have gloried in the fram\\i\er\t assumption. In his title-page of his 
Bights oFMan, he styles himself * Secretary for Foreign Almirs to the 
Congress of the United States, in the late war.’ The foreign affiiirs 
of the United States were conducted, as we see, by a Committee, or 
Board, of which he was secretary, or clerk ; clerk more properly, at 
a very low salary. His business was merely to copy papers, number 
and file them, and, generally, to do the duty of what is now called a 
clerk in the Foreign department ; he was, however, determined to 
give himself a higher title. Unsubstantial in essence as superaddi- 
tions to names are, he nevertheless liked them, and seemed to be 
aware that, universally, thqy po^ess a charm to whidh he was by 
no means insensible* From this and many other circumstances we 
may infer, that his objections to being himself a lord of the bed- 
chamber, or a groom of the stole, a master cf' the houndi^ or a gen- 
tleman in waiting, would not have been stronger than were his 
wishes to be retained in the excise. But was totally unfit to be 
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secretaiy of state^ the title which he had impudently auunied* lie 
had neiwer the soberne&s ol‘ habit» the reservedness of denortincnty 
the urbanity of manners, the courteousness of language, the extent 
of reading, nor the wide range of thought, which a station so distin- 
guished requires He was formed, as has often been observed, lo pull 
down, not to set up. His fort was anarchy. Order was the perpe- 
tual and invincible enemy of his talents. In tranquillity he sunk into 
the kennel of intemperance ; in a commotion of the political ele- 
ments, he rode conspicuously on the surge*. 

It is curious to hear Ais American, on the character of his own 
nation, in this respect. There is perhaps no nation so fond of 
titles as our own. Every man in f>ftice, or who Aas Seen in of- 
fice, is addressed by the appellation of it. Mr. President, Mr. 
Constable, Colonel such-a-one*, and Judge suchra-one; though 
the Colonel out of commission ii^ working at hts bench; and the 
country Judge out of court is 'serving his customers in a tavern. 
This is universal, and w e feel ii»*glected if our title be forgotten. 
Yet we smile contemptuously at the weakness of nations by 
which titles are acknow iedged.” 

Paine 8 controversy with Silas Deane, in which he forfeited 
his place of secretary or clerk to the committee for foreign affairs, 
for breach of confidence, Is ne.\t very circumstantially detailed 
by Mr. Cheethani. 

** In the opinion' bf congress, Paine, in whom it was ascertained 
that official trust could not be reposed, now sunk into vileness. Dis- 
missed frorn his cletkship to the committee for a scandalous breach 
of office, his prospects, except the popular hold w'hich he still had 
on the people, to whom his iiii.scomluct was not perhaps known, 
was almost as discouraging, as w hen, a second time dismissed from 
the excise in England, he was assailed with the continuous pains of 
hunger. His salary for officiating as clerk to the coraniittee, penu«> 
rious and sponging as he w^, was scarcely adequate, considering the 
depreciation of the currency in which it was paid’ to the cxpences 
of his board. Thus situated, thus di>aDdoned by the assembled wis- 
dom of the stat(S 5 , he hired himself ai a clerk to O^n Biddle of Piii-* 
ladelphia: havmg finished his disputation with Deane, and bemg, ilia 



* Madame RoUnd, says Mr.Cheetham, describes him admirably. * among the 
persons whem I was in the habit of s«etiig, I^aine dcsirrves to be mentioned. 1 
chink him better fittod to sow the seeds of poptilar commotion, than to lay the 
fcfundacions or prepare the. form of govemincnt Hr throws light on a revolua’en, 
better than bp 'concurs In the inakingof a rimstifui oft. He takes up andesta^* 
blishes those^great principtvi, of wliich the eiposition strikes cjtery ^e, gains the 
applause of k e^i{S» or excites the enUtusiasm of a tmntht,** ' Roland's ASpeab 
vej. 1, p. 46, Ncw-Yoik, I79g. 
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t>rabable, uneasy in the service of Mr. Btcldle;» he somehow obtained^ 
early in the, year the subordinate appointment of clerk to tto 
assembly of Pensylvania/’ 

As lo the compensations which Paine received in America 
for his revolutionary writings, they appear to be the following. 
In 17Bo, congress granted him three thousand dollars, after 
havingjtyected with a burst of itidignation a itiotion for appoint* 
ing him historiographer to the United States, with a salary. 
Two oidy of the states noticed by gratuities his revolutionary 
writings. Pennsylvania gave him, l>y an act of tlie legii^atare^ 
five hundred pounds (turrciicy; and New York gave him tlie 
ct)nfiscaltMl estate of Frederick Davoe, a royalist^ situate at 
New Hochf lle, in the county of Westchester, consisting of more 
than three liinidred acres of land, and in high cultivation. 

Paine came ovc^r to England in ]7B7~duriug the following 
year he was arrested for debt, and bailed by some American 
merchants. Ihit as Mr. Cheetham observes, 

“ Daily occurrences were now kind to his hopes. The French 
revolution, the pretended object of wliich, like the pretended object 
of all revolutions, was at first mild and beneficent reform, was ad- 
vancing with accelerated velocity to its acme of spoliation and blood. 
Paine, peeping out of las lurking-hole in the purlieus of London, 
watched Math ccstacy every advance. The assembly of the Notables 
had been succeeded by tiie Statcs-Gencral, and the ^tsites-General, 
at the suggestion of the Proteus Syeyes, wlthdut any delegation 
by the people, and tlicrefore by usurpation, had declared itself the 
National Assembly, The king was taken captive by tpen, who, vow- 
ing to each other republican attachments, were individually planning 
ass^issination and pillage to encompass and wear his crown. An 
unread, an Unlettered populace, just enough oppressed by old 
masters to become the willing victims of greater oppression from new, 
were artfully and mercilessly freed, by those who were to be their 
tyrants and scourges, from those high obligations which they owed 
to themselves, their country, and their G^, and with which they 
could not dispense without suderiug, as they did, the greatest ca- 
lamities, the most excruciating pains. Overjoyed at appearances 
in France, Paine, from imprisoiiinent in l.ondou for debt, passed, 
while those measures wdre in train, to Paris, for commotion.’’ 

P. J08. 

llie Reflections of Mr. Burke were piiblislicd in 1790: and 
Paine went over from France* to England, to endeavour to excite 
London to imitate the transactions of Paris. In 1791 hu pub- 
lished his ** Rights of Man,” first part, in aiisv-er to Mr. Burke. 
Upon which, his biographer observes as follows : 

This miserable production was, from similarity of causes, as po* 

VOL. 1. NO. II. » 
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Di^lar in England as liis ‘ Common Sense* had been in America.* 
rrance Was in confusion? England was getting into confusion. 
With Dfi Price and his clubs, Paine was for cashiering. He went, 
however, in language a little further than they did. What he wanted < 
of the elegance of the English reformers he made up in impudent 
and vulgar lioldness. Having txperienced an unprecedented sale 
of his pamphlets; having perceived that the anarchical spirit w^as 
up; being sure that the government would be overthrown; and that, 
as in France, the wholesome doctrine ofrefbnn w'ouldbesupcrseded 
by the bloody wwk of revolution ; he returned in the follow ing May 
to Paris, Tliat he was well received at the seat of universal havoc 
cannot be doubted. His British fame; the popular celebrity of his 
despicable w)rk, had preceded him, and rendered a particular re- 
port to his co-plotters unnecessary. The fraternizing spirit which 
pervaded^ England, of whose existence he could give irrefragable 
assurances, must have delighted those artificers of the greatest hu- 
man misery that human means ever inflicted.’’ P. 1 ih. 

We cannot omit a remark of Mr. Cherthatn’s, on tlie Ireat- 
inent which Paine experieiiced from the British govermneut, 
alien, reprobate, and lilicllous as imdouhtedly he wds. 

** Whatever party and passion, prejudice mid malignity, ig- 
norance and injustice, may roundly assert, I’aine expcriencocl from 
the British government a* mildneis, a forbearance, which no man, 
urging amongst vs in the boldest language ol’ sedition a dissolution 
of the union, a. destruction of the national government, and a 
consequent dvil war, could eimect from the government of the 
United States. The first part of the ‘ Rights of Sian,* not a jot less 
intemperate and rebellious than the second, w^as published not only 
with impunity, but ivithout notice from the government. I do not 
niention the fact in commendation; Paine ought to have been 
punished. Alarm, if the government w^asalanned, was a poorapology. 
When did fear beget respect? When did imbecility ayert danger?” 
P. 124 . 

Mr. Cheetham gives us a great man\^pa^es on the absurdi- 
ties and iaipertineiicies of the book on the rights of man, which 
may be more useful to his American bretliren dian to us in 
England. In speaking of the contrast draw n by Paine between 
tlie hereditary and repr^eutative systems, and of the credit he 
gives to what he calls the pure representative system, of exemp- 
tion from the craft and mystery pf courts, our author makes tn<s 
following remark, which is sohiewhat interesting from the pen of 
a staunch American. 

** 1 hazard nothing in remarking, unless it be hazardous to state 
the truth, that, how eveir excellent the system of our government 
my be in theory, the whde operation of our syltem m politics in 
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practice, with the chiefs who lead the two parties, and who by 
hook or by crook govern the nation, is one of mystery, craft, 
and imposition. In these articles, which abound amongst its, 
no nation can vie with the United States* Tliat I hold to be 
impossible/' P. 144. 

The reader shall now be infornied by this American writer of 
the circumstances which occasioned the departure of Mr. Paine 
from this country, nev<^r again to return. It may be prohtable 
to him to hear how the conduct of our government appeared in 
the eyes of one wiio had lived long under the discipline of a re- 
publican system. 

• 

** Government was at length roused to a sense of what was due to 
its own dignity, and to the safety and tranquillity of the kingdom. 
On the 21st of May, 1792, the king issued a proclanmtion for sup- 
pressing ‘ wicked and seditious publications / alluding to, but not 
liaming, the Kights of Man. On the same day the attorney-general 
commenced a prosecution against Paine as author of that work, A 
prosecution had been previously commenced against Jordan, the pub- 
lisher of it •. but t*s he made concessions w hich w^ere satisfactory to 
the government, the prosecution was discontinued. 

** The king’s proclamation was an act of graciousness. The work 
w’as clearly seditious in the malice of intention as well as in the cri- 
minality of object. As tlioijsands of persons besides the booksellers 
had industriously published it, the law, if the ^ministrators of it 
hiKl been vindictively inclined, liad full scope for operation. The 
proclamation notitied to the kingdom the diabolical intentions of the 
author, the tendency of his demoralizing work, and the penalties 
which all publishers of it incurred of those admiralde laws, not which 
were made for the case, but of those ancient and free laws which 
the United States have adopted for the government of the press, . It 
was therefore preventive, not retributive justice. Mackintosh had 
published, *as he now doubtless regrets, his Vindicia: Gallica;, an ela- 
borate atid eloquent defence of the French revolution, of all its ex- 
cesses, all its robberies and butcheries, in reply to Mr, Burke’s 
KeHections. He too considered the British government os 
having abused its constitutional trust, but he was an advocate 
of tranquil and constitutional reform; not of a dissolution of the 
state, not of revolution, not of blood. No legal impediments^ 
therefore, were thrown in the way of the publication of his book, 
nor any legal aniraadversaons pronounced upon it, for in no nation is 
the press allowed to go greateV lengths than in England, Fox con- 
troverting in parliament, in moments of reformation-zeal, some of 
the maxims of Mr, Burke, quoted IMackintosli’s defence in a strain 
of the finest ealogium. This enlightened frienSl of enlightened and 
durable freedom, speaking, however, of the Rights of Man in terms 
of indignant contempt, called as it really was, a Mel on the Gon- 
stitution. The (ooclamation, view it m whatever light we may, was 
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intended to render unnecessary the operation of the laws, by pre- 
venting the commission ofodences against tiiern, and to preserve the 
lives, the liberty, and the property of the subjects, by averting that 
revolutioh which was the object of Paine, 

“ JLbi/al associations now sprung up to counteract the revolutionary 
efforbi of the revolution clubs. Passion mot passion until, in tire 
Straggle, on the one side for a dissolution of the government, on 
the other for its existence, the nation became more and more agi« 
tated. In this state of things, Paine published, about A tigust, ] 792 , 
his ‘ Address to the Addressors/ This is a miserable lampoon 
on the orators in parliament who had spoken on the side of the king’s 
proclamation, os well as on those placemen into whose ofHces Paine 
would willinjgjy have crept before he left England, in the year 177'4. 
He states that a prosecution had been commenced against him— de- 
.clarcs the incompetency of a jury to decide on a work so recondite 
and imporuint as the Rights of Man— -talks quite pliilosopliically of 
tlie propriety of taking the sense of the nation upon it by pullhi^ tach 
man — ^pronounces the laws in relation to the press as iuiidaiiientally 
bad, the administration of them by the courts as notoriously corrupt, 
and denies that the ‘Rights of Man’ is seditious, for that it ‘ contains 
a plan for augmenting the pay of the soldiers, auil meliorating the 
condition of the poor!* Wlnle he was preparing tliis stud' for the 
press, he published letters to the Chairmen oi* seviaal of* t!>e meet- 
ings which w'erc convened to complkncnt the king on his proclama* 
tion. He was now* evidently awed by the vig(nir of tlie government 
and the patriotic spirit of the nation. All over England he was 
carried about in effigy w^itb a pair of sfap under bis arm, and the 
populace, staymakers and all, alternately laughed and swore at the 
impudent attempts of a staymaker to destroy their government. 

“ His trial w'as to come on in the ftdlow ing December. Whilst 
he foresaw and no doubt dreaded the imprisonment w hich aw aited 
him, a French deputation announced to him in London, in the pre- 
ceding September, that the department of Calais had elected him a 
member of the National Convention. This was doubly grateful; 
grateful in the escape which it afforded him from a just punishment, 
without the imputation of cowardice; grateful in tlie honour w hich 
bloody anarchists had conferred upon him by electing him a mem- 
ber of their order. Witliout delay he proceeded to Dover, where 
a custom-house officer examined his baggage, and finally let him 
pass* He had not, however, sailed from Dover for Calais more 
than twenty minutes, when an order was received from the govern- 
ment to detain him. He states his deteotion and examination at 
Dover in a letter to Mr. Dundas, ‘dated Calais* September is, 
17 ^ 2 .” P. ise— 160# 

** Upon the trial of Louis XVT. Paine, who had been* employed 
In America, as a copier of papers to the Committee of Foreign Affairs, 
and dismissed by the Congress for perjury, sat in judgment. He 
bad voted in tlie dbnvention for the trial of the king; but upiOn his 
trial, he was in favour of imprisoning him during the war, and of 
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transporting him afterwards. * It has already been proposed^’ he 
observed, in his speech to the Convention, to abolish the punish* 
ment of death ; and it is with infinite satisfaction^ that I recollect the 
humane and excellent oration pronounced by RobespieFre on the sid>* 
ject in the Constituent Assembly. The whole of the speech is hy- 
pocritical, fawning, time-serving, and pusillanimous* He felt that in 
the terrible republic^ whose course and conduct he had recommended 
to England, there was neitljcr freedom nor safety.*^ P* 

We shall make no observations on the detestable work of this 
wretched man, called the “ the Age of Keasoii:’^ it is gone to 
rest with Chubb, and 'Foland, and Alorgaii and Tindiil: yvo will 
not disturb it. It is curious, however, to bear his^iotions of to- 
leration, and his disagreement with the National Assembly on this 
subject, in the tenth artudeof its Declaration of Rights/^ In 
this article it is declared, that no man ought to bfe molested on 
•account of his opinions, not even his religious o^mionSy provided 
hvi avowal of them does not disturb the public order established 
by law. 

“ Paine i hinks, and so he expresses himself, that the promo is an 
outrage on t)ie rights of man almost as great as any ever committed 
even by the British covernrnent! Society, he is clearly of opinion, 
has notliing to do witii doctrines, whether they disturb its (ranquiltiti/ 
or not ! 

** It is questioned, he says by some very good people in France, 
QS well as in other countries, whether the fcaf A article sufficiently 
guarantees the right it Is intended to accord with. Besides which, 
it takes oft' from the divine dignity of religion, and weakens its ope- 
rative force upon the mind, to make it a subject of human laws,*” 

“ Now what is it in tlu* article that “ takes oft' from the divine 
dignity of religion?*’ That which allows all freedom in religious 
opinions but siu.h as disturbs the public order estuhiished by law ! 
According to Paine, therefore, divine dignity in religion consists in 
disturbing the public paicr f 

“ In this he goes, I think,” says Mr. Chectham, “ but I am not quite 
sure, further than Mr. Jefferson. The legitimate powers of go- 
vernment extend to such acts only as are injurious to others. But it 
does me no injurv for my neighbour to say [that] there are twenty 
Gods or no Gotlf . It neither picks luy pocket nor breaks m 
legtJ’ P, 185. 

From the of liis iiAprisoiimeat in France, which laste 
for eleven months, bis drmikeimcss, brutality, and the pestilentia 


• Righti of Man, part. 1, p. 69, Phil. e<J. 1797. 

f Mr. JtfFerum writes * for lot^. Notes, p. 24%, New Appendix, 

f Notei ott Virginia, p. 235, New-York, 1601. 
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filth of his peri^on, added greatly to the detestation in which he 
began. to be held by all mankind, even by the partizans of revo- 
lution aiid blood, His habitual drunkenness,” says Mr- 
Cheetham» “ seems to have comtiicnced with the delirium of 
thei French revolution. The practice had gained upon him in 
J^ondon.” \A'e iind him soon after his release from his French 
prison writing a letter to General Washington, to wiioni he had 
dedicated the first part of his Rights of M an,” in w hich he thus 
addresses him ; As to you, Sir, treacherous in private frieiul- 
ship, and a hypocrite in public life, the world will be puzzled to 
decide whether you are an apostate or an impostor,” 

l"rom vilifying Washington, he returned to the abuse, of the 
Christian religion, says his biographer. In October, 17$X>» he 
published his second part of the “ Age ofKeason.” His non- 
sensical production called Agrarian Justice” came out in the 
ensuing year, wliich seems to be nothing more than a repetition 
of the ridiculous propo.sitioiis for equalizing landed property in 
order to maintain the poor, contained in the second part of the 
** Rights of Man.” Of which Mr. Cheetham properly sass. 
that of all the theories of the wrelcln d innovators of the present 
age, those miserable empirics who have <lisUirl»ed and desolated 
the W'orld, this is one of the most visioiun y : ami yet it is proba- 
ble that, like other fanciful and leveiiing schemes, it has its ad- 
vocates.” ^ 

It would be an injustice to M r. Cheelham not to present onr 
readers with some very well expressed and manly seiitimenls 
which occur in this part of his volume. 

It appears tliroughouthotli the first ami second part of the Age 
of Retison, that, as in goverjiiuent, his object w as not the jraaitUc- 
nance, as a man of letters, if such he considered hirpself, of a spe- 
culative point about which philosophers in their elaborate investi- 
gations of abstruse subjects may very harmlessly differ, but the 
propagation of licentious doctrines amongst the lower orders, with a 
view to weaken if not to destroy, in practice, that awful fear whicJ) re- 
strains them from the commission of. sins against God and crimes 
agaiij.st man. Admitting titut he was not unfaithful to himself in the 
crude deistical opinions which he rudely diffused, yet as he wTote 
not for reading and thinking men, could he have hacl any other ob- 
ject than that of ininglijig w ith Jiis wasteful anarchy in the affairs exf 
. government a more detestable anarchy tja the solemn affairs 
of religion ? Our wellbeing litre, without consiftring the more 
w^eightv matter of hereafter, is so inseparable from, so identified 
with religion, th'^jt vvD have nothing to expect from a relaxation of its 
high obligatiofis,but robberies more vast, ruin more complete, tyranny 
more inielcrabhu than the plunderings and butcheries and despot- 
isms of w hieJi France was for so many years tlie hapless subject. 
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What religion could be substituted of equal excellence with that 
which sways Christendom, and mollifies the natural ferocity of man ? 
1 am putting the divinity of it out of the question, and considering 
it only in reference to its benign influence upon society. 1 have as- 
sociated with deists; 1 iiave iii^ned to the dogmas of deism; and 
althoiigh priest ly intolerance and persecution, the abuses of the 
Christian religion, are principally the alleged causes of their aver- 
sion from the one and their attachment to the other, yet I have 
found them in spirit inore intolerant and persecuting, if possible^ 
than any thing which diatinguishes the sufferings of the Hugonots 
or the bloody reign of Mary. Eiihu Palmer, tfie deistical spouter, 
was, in the small circle of his church, more priestly, more iulminat- 
ing, and looked for more reverence and adoration from his disciples, 
than the Lauds and Gardiners of England. Without^the means, he 
affected ail the haughtiness of Wolsey. Professing to adore reason, 
lie wiis in a rage if any body reasoned with him. lie viewed himself 
as an oracle, wdiose sayings no one w as to question. Paine w'^as 
cCjUally a doginatizer ; equally a dealer in authority. They who 
tested every tiling but their own opinions, suffered not their owti 
opinioriB t(* be tested.” P. 20^ — 211. 

In the same year he juibJislied also a letter to tlie people of 
France ami the J'leiicli armies, on the event of the IHth Fnicti- 
dor. Tlas is the most absurd for its uonsinLse, and despicable 
for its servility, uf ;til Itis aiisiini and despicable performances. 
On the subject of the number li.ved upon to constitute the Di- 
rectory, “ After preferring a plural lo an individual executive, 
the next qtie.sijon is, he observes, what shall be the number 
of the pliiralilN.” And here we request the grave attention of 
some of oiii most accurate calculators of the class of refor mists. 

“ Throe are /oo far, eitlier for the variety or the quantity of busi- 
ness. The con: titLition lias adopted fvcy and experience ha.s shown 
that this number of directors is sufficient for all the purposes, and 
therefore a greater number would only he an unnecessary expense.** 
The number which IVance had hit upon, and wdiich, 1 agree 
with him,** says Mr, CJieethain, is guiU sufficient , lie seems to think 
designed by nature for all governments, although human wu'sdom, 
in no part of the world, except in France, has as yet adopted it* 

Nature, he says, has given us exactly^ five senses, and the same 
nuT^er of fingers and toes ; pointing out to us, by this kindness, 
the propriety of an executive : directory ol* five, precisely as in 
France. If ope sense, he Continues, had been sufficient, she would 
have given us no more : an individual executive, he therefore infers, 
is unnatural and unpliilosopliical, * individuality being exploded by 
nature.* Surely tyranny never had a more Pawning parasite, free- 
dom a more decided enemy.*’ Page 219. 

He contiiiued in France to the year 1802 , drunk it seems 
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e^crj day, mixing with the lowest "company, and so filthy in his 
pcjrson, as to be avoided by all men of decency. Mr. Cheetr 
iiam’s observations are liere worthy of attention. 

I feel great difficulty in repressing the indignation which rise* 
from reviewing the nefarious publications and conduct of this man. 
fidbespierre, he says, was a tyrant. WJiy ? Because he sent men 
to their account on suspicion. Speaking of his own case, wlien in 
prison, he remarks, that owing to the prevalence of this doctrine of 
ituspicion, ‘ there was fto time when 1 could thinl: my life worth 
twenty-four hours.’ What difienmee was there between Kobes^-' 
pierre and himself? Suspicion was enough with Robespierre ; 
p 2 cie;i was enough with Paine. Robespierre called out conspiracy, 
and ofi* went a* head; JPaine, when he himselfwas not the subject of 
the same despotism and cruelty, echoed, the cry, and Pichegru and 
his associates were banished. Pichegru, he asserts, was guilty of ti 
conspiracy against the state. Jn what was ht‘ con&pirator ? l^aine 
tells us-— ‘ in framing laws in favour of emigrants and refractory 
priests/ This was the conspiracy ! Admitting tliat the fniisiing 
of such laws was treason, where is the proof; what is il? The 
* evidence,* Paine answ ers, of * circmisianccs/ Wirjiout accusation, 
then, without trial, ciraimiitances, susceptible of a thout'and interpret- 
ations, authorised the banislmient of Pichegru, and the dcstructioit 
of the paper constitution ! 

** Pichegru <ujd his banished associates were legislators. If, wishing 
to relax the rigours and the proscriptions; and to lessen the miseries of 
the revolution, they luid ^frawtd laws favouring t niigranU and re- 
fractory priests had tlu’v not, as legislators, a right to do so ? It 
did not Tollow, because such acts were framed, that tlie acts would 
become iaw*s. If, as memhers, they had no voice in legislation, 
the}^ were puppets; and if they erred in opinion, is error oi‘ opinioit 
criminal in a legislator? And banish them too without trial I Is 
this republicanism ? Is this freedom ? 

** In the early stages of the revolution, the armed for»ce, at the 
beck of the dominant party, overawed the legislative body. Boissy 
P’Anglas’s constitution had guarded against this dreadful evil, as 
far as a paper constitution could do so, I'be armed force w as not tf» 
approach nearer to Paris than twelve leagues. But the party in the 
government to which Paine was attached, and of which he was an 
infamous tool, meditating the overthrow^ of Pichegru and his friends, 
ordered the armed force within the constitutional limits, as instru- 
ments of their designs. This ind^tioii ^ a bloody purpose excited 
fdarm. Paine justifies the march of t^he troops ; ntine vindicates 
this atrocious violence committed on the paper constitution. * Con- 
spiracy* he observes, * is quick of suspicion, and the fear which the 
faction in the council pf five hundred manifested upon this occasion, 
could not have suggested itself to innocent men. Neither would in- 
nocent men have expostulated with the directory upon the case.* 
f ftders of tbe/action conceived that the troops were 
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ogaimt tlion^ and the conduct they adopted in consequence of it^ was 
sufHcient lo justify the measure, even if it had been so. From what 
other motive than the consciousness of their own designs could they 
have fjar ?* The murderous sayings of Jeffreys to Sydney are infe- 
rior in atrocity to this. Paine infers guilt from a meritorious act. 
'f he constitution is outraged by the march of the troops. The fac- 
tion, as he indecorously denominates a part of the legislative body, 
exj)ress fear in behalf of the constitution. This fear, so natural, so 
conmiendahle, so patriotic, he construes into guilt ; and this guilt, 
he j)rofligatcly asserts, was * sufficient to justify the marching of the 
troops against the Icgisiators P Can there be baseness, can there be 
despotism, greater than this ? 

11 is letter to the army was his last work in France. Wearied 
with the republic, though obstinately bent on maiiftaining fiis prin» 
ciples against his feelings, he now sighed to return to the United 
States, ‘ u'liose election of the chief magistrate is almost as bad as 
the hereiiitary system.* He knew not indeed what to do with him- 
self. He could not return to England, where he had been wisely 
mitlawed, and he was aware that he was odious in the United States. 
Washington justly considered him au anarchist in government, and 
an infidel in rehgion. He Imd no country in the w^orld, and it may 
truly be said tliat he had not a friend. Was ever man so wretched ? 

ever enormous sinner so ju>tly punished ? He must, however, 
rc‘turn to the l'nite<l States tor he w'as poor; the plunderers of 
fVance Iiaving plundered only for themselves. He still retained his 
iarm at New'- Rochelle, and he was sensible that, greatly increased 
in value, it w oaid iibundantly suppJ}' all liis wants**' 

Outlie loth of October, 1802, he arrived at Baltimore, under 
the j)rol<‘<'tioii of the president .lefferson. But it appears that cu- 
^lo^ltY indnrtai nobody, of any distinction, to .sutler his -approach. 

Whih at liolel, lie w a.s principally visited by the low er class 

of einigrauts from England, Scotland, and Ireland, who had there 
admired his I fights of Man. With them it appears “ he drank 
grog in the tap-room, morning, noon, and night, admired mid 
prai.sed, .strutting and staggering about, showing himself to all, 
and shaking hands w iih all. The leaders of the party to which be 
liad attached himself paid him no attention.” He had brought 
to America with him a woman, named Madame lionneville, 
whom he had seduced away from her husband, w'itli tier two 
sons; and whom ieem.s to have treated w'illi the utmost 
meanness and lyraiiny. |Mr. Clieetham gives this account of bis 
manner of living at this time. 

In the spaing of 1B04-, he returned to his farm at New-IlochelIe» 
Purdy having lett it, taking >vith him the tWo Bonnevilles, and leav- 
ing their mother in the city. Not chusing to live upon the farm 
himself, he hired one Christopher Derick, an old m^, to 'work it 
for hitti^ While Derick wgs husbanding the farm, Pfune and the two 
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e^ery day, uiixiiig with the lowest company, apd so filthy in his 
pjrson, as to be avoided by all men of decency. Mr. Cheetr 
team’s observations are here worthy of attention. 

I feel great difficulty in repressing the indignation which rises 
from reviewing the nefarious publications and conduct of this man. 
Bobespierre, he says, was a tyrant. Why ? Because he sent men 
to their account on suspicion. Speaking of his own case, when in 
prison, he remarks, that owing to the prevalence of this doctrine of 
a^ispicion, * tliere was no time when I could think my life worth 
twenty-four hours.’ Wiat ditference was there between Robes- 
pierre and himself? Suspicion was enough with Robespierre; awa- 
picioa was enough with Paine. Robespierre called out conspiracy, 
and off went a* head; Raine, when he himself was not the subject of 
the same despotism and cruelty, echoed, the cry, and Pichegru and 
his associates were banished. Pichegru, he asserts, was guilty of a 
conspiracy against the state. In what was he conspirator ? Paine 
tells US: — ‘ in framing laws in favour of emigrants and refractory 
priests.* This was the conspiracy ! Admitting that ihe franiir.g 
of such laws was treason, where is the proof; what is it? The 
• evidence,* Paine answers, of ‘ circuntsiafices.' Without accusation, 
then, without trial, circumstances^ susceptible of a thousand interpret- 
ations, authorised the banishment of Pichegru, and the destruction 
of the paper constitution ! 

** Pichegru and his banished associateWTre legiklators. If, wishing 
to relax the rigours and the proscriptions, and to lessen the miseries of 
the revolution, they had * framed laws favouring emigrants and ro- 
firactory priests had they not, as legislators, a right to do so ? It 
did not follow, because sucJi acts were framed, that the acts would 
become laws. If, as members, they had no voice in legislation, 
they were puppets; and if they erred in opinion, is error of opinioii 
crirninal in a legislator? And banish them too without trial! Is 
this republicanism ? Is this freedom ? 

** In the early stages of the revolution, the a^cd fowce, at the 
beck of the dominant party, overawed the legislauve body. Boissy 
P’Anglas's constitution had guarded against this dreadful evil, as 
far as a paper constitution could dp so. The armed force was not to 
approach nearer to Paris than twelve leagues. But the party in the 
government to which Paine was attached, and of which he was an 
mfamous tool, meditating the overthrow of Pichegru and his friends, 
ordered the armed force within the constitutional limits, as instru- 
ments of their designs. This indication a bloody purpose excited 
idarm. Paine justifies the inarch of tjhe troops ; Paine vindicates 
this atrocious violence committed on the paper constitution. * Con- 
^piracy* he observes, ‘is quick of suspicion, and the fear which the 
JacHon in the council of five hundred manifested upon this occasion^ 
could not have suggested itself to inmcetii men, Weitlier would in- 
nocent men have expostulated with the directory upon the case.* 
I 8 of the faction conceived that the troops were inaf 
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0 gmfi 8 t ihem^ and the conduct diey adopted in consequence of it, was 
sufficient to^'ttsft^ Me even if it bad been so. From what 

other motive than the consciousness of their own designs could they 
have fjar f* 'I'lie murderous sa^ungs of Jeffreys to Sydney are infe^ 
rior in atrocity to this. Paine infers guilt from a meritorious act. 
■J'hc constitution is outraged by tlie march of tlie troops. The fac- 
tion, as he indecorously denominates a part of the legislative body , 
express fear in behalf of the constitution. This fear, so natural, so 
t«)inmeiuiahle, so patriotic, he construes into guilt; and this guilt, 
he j)rofligately asserts, was * sufficient to justify the marching of the 
troops against, tlie li^ gisiutors !* Can there be baseness, can tliere be 
despotism, greater tluin this ? 

“ liis letter to the army was his last work in France. Wearied 
with the; republic, though obstinately bent on maiiftaining his prin- 
ciples against his feelings, he now sighed to return to the United 
States, * whose election of the chief magistrate is almost as bad as 
the hereditary system.* He knew not indeed what to do with him- 
self. Jit; could not return to England, where lie had been wisely 
outlaw ed, and lu: was aware tlnit he w’as odious in the United States. 
Washington justly cunsiftered him an anarchist in government, and 
an infidel in religion. He had no country in the world, and it may 
truly be .said that he haxl not a friend. \Vas ever man so wretched ? 
Was x*ver enormous sijmer so ju>tly punished ? He must, however, 
return to the United States, for he was poor; the plunderers of 
France having plundered only for themselves. He still retained his 
iarin at New-Jloclielle, and he was sensible that, greatly increased 
in value, it would abundantly t^upply all his wants,” 

On the loth of October, I80'2, he arrived at Baltimore, under 
the proteelion of the president .fetfersoii. But it appears that cu- 
riosity induced nobody, of any di.slinction, to siifl’er his approach. 

While at hotel, ho was principally visited by tlie lower class 

of emigrants from KnglamI, Scotland, and Ireland, wholiad there 
admired his Bights of Man. With them it appears “ he drank 
grog in the lap-room, morning, noon, and night, admired and 
praised, strutting and staggering about, showing himself lo all, 
and shaking hands w iih all. The leaders of the party lo which he 
had attached himself paid him no attention.” He had brought 
to America with him a w^onian, named Madame Boiinevifle, 
whom he had seduced away from her Inisbaiid, wuth her two 
sons; and whom be iJeems.to have treated with the utmost 
mcanuess and tyranny. |Mr. Clieethaui gives this account of his 
manner of living at this time. 

In the spaing of i804-,lie returned to his farm at New-RocheIle» 
Purdy having lett it, taking wuth him th6 tvto Bonneviilcs, and leav- 
ing their mother in the city. Not chasing to live upon the farm 
himself^ he hired one Christopher Derick, an old man, to work it 
for him. While Derick husbanding tlie farm, Paine and the two 
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young Bonnevilies boarded sometimes with Mr, Wilburn, in Gold« 
street, in the city, but principally with Mr. Andrew Dean, at 
New-Rochelle. Mrs. Dean, with whom I have conversed, tells mo 
that he was daily drunk at their house, and that in his few sober mo* 
ments he was always quarrelling with her, and disturbing the peace 
of the family. She represents him as deliberately and msgustingly 
filthy ; as chusing to perform the offices of nature in his bed i It is 
not surprising, therefore, that she importuned her hui^band to turn 
him out of the house; but owing to Mr. Dean’s predilection for his 
political writings, her importunities were, for several wrecks, un- 
availing. Constant domestic disquiet very naturally ensued, which was 
increased by Paine’s peevishness and violence. One day he ran uf* 
ter Miss Dean, a girl of fifteen, with a chair whip in his hand, to 
whip her, and wbuld have done so, but for the interposition of her 
mother. The enraged Mrs. Dean, to use her own language, ‘ flew at 
him.’ Paine retreated up stairs into his private room, and was swiftly 
pursued by his antagonist. The little drunken old man owed hit 
safety to the bolts of his door. In tiie fall of the year, Mrs- Dean 
prevailed with her husband to keep him in the house n^ longer. The 
two Bonnevilles were quite neglected. 

From Dean’s, he w ent to live on his farm, floro one of his first 
acts was to discharge old Derick, w ith w’hom he had w rangled, and 
to whom be had been a tyrant, from tli'? moment of tlieir engage- 
ment. Derick left him with revengeful thoughts. 

Being now alone, except in the cofinpany of the tw’o Bonne- 
villes, of whom he took but little notice, he engaged an old hlac:k 
woman of the name of Uetty^ to do his hoviscwork, ISetty liverl with 
him but three weeks- She seems to liave been as intemperate as 
himself. Like her imister, she w as evtn v day intoxicated, f’ainc 
would accuse her of stealing lu‘s New-E!»glaiul rum, and Betty 
would retort by calling him an old drunkard. Often, Mrs. Dean 
informs me, would they both lie prostrate on the same floor, dead- 
drunk, sprawding and sw'earing and threatening to fight, but incapa- 
ble of approaching each other to combat. Nothing but dnabiJity 
preventea a battle.** P. 241. 

We cannot withhoid from our readers pai 1 of a letter wrilteu 
to Paine from an illiterate brother deinociat and infidel, after 
a sordid quarrel which had taken place beUveeii them. 

From the first time I saw you in this country, to the last time 
-of your departure from my house, iny conscience bears me testimony 
that I treated you as a friend anil ll urother, without any hope of ex- 
tra rewards, only the payment of royjustkleraand. I often told many 
of my friends, had you come to this country without one cent of 
property, then, as long as I had one shilling, you^hould have a 
part- 1 declare when 1 first saw you here, I knew nothing of your 
possessions, or that you w'ere worth four hundred per year, sterling, 
1, sir^ am not like yourself. 1 do not bow down to a little paltry 
goldf at M of just principles; I, sir, am poor, with an in* 
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<i3ependent mind, which perhaps renders me more comfort than your 
independent fortune venders you. You tell me further, that I shall 
be excluded from any thing, and every thing, contained in your will. 
All this I totally disregard. 1 believe if it was in your power you 
would go further, and say you would prevent rny obtaining the just 
and lawful del)t that you contracted with me; for when a man is vile 
enough to deny a dt;bt, he is not honest enough to pay without 
being compelled. I have lived fifty years on the bpunty and good 
providence of my Creator, and I do not doubt the goodness of his 
will concerning me. 1 likewise have to inform you, that I totally 
disregard the powers of your mind and pen ; for, should you, by your 
conduct, permit this letter to appear in public, in vain inay you at- 
tempt to print or publish any thing afterwards. Do look back to 
my past conduct respecting you, and try if you ^lannot raise one 
grain of gratitude in your heart towards me, for all the kind acts of 
benevolence I bestowed on you. 1 shoAved your letter, at the timo 
I received it, to an intelligent triend ; he said it was a characteristic 
of the vileness of your natural disposition, and enough to damn the 
reputation oi’^ny man. You tell me that I should have come to 
you, and not written the letter. 1 did so three times ; and the last 
you gave me Llie ten dollars, and told me you were going to have a 
stove in a .separate room, and then you would ])ay me. One month 
had passed and 1 wanted the money, but sllil found you with the 
family that you resided with ; and delicacy prevented me to ask you 
for pay of board and lodging ; you never told me to fetch the ac- 
count, as you say you did. When 1 called the last time but one, 
you told me to come on the Sunday following, and }ou would paj^ 
or settle with me ; I came according to order, but found you partir 
cularly engaged wdth the French wonnin and her two i)oys ; whe- 
ther tile boys are yours 1 leave you to judg«‘; ]>ut the oldest son of 
the w'oman, an intelligent yt>uth, 1 suppose about fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, has frequently told me and otliers, that you were the 
complete ruin of their i'ainily, and that he despised you ; and said 
that yowr character, at present, was not so well know n in Anieric,a 
as France. 

** You frequently boast of what you liave done for the woman 
above alluded to ; that she and her family have cost you two thou- 
sand dollars ; and since you come the last time to Y^ork, you have 
been bountiful to her, and given her one liundred dollars per time. 
This may be all right. She may have rendered you former a^d pre- 
sent secret services, such as are not in my power to perform ; but 
at the same time I think it w oufld be just in you to pay your debts. 
1 know that the po6r black w’oinan, at New- Rochelle, that you hired 
as a servant, and 1 believe paid every attention to you in her power, 
had to sue you for her wages, before you would pay her, and Mr. 
Shute had to become security for you. 

“ A respectable gentleman, from New-Rochelle, called to see me 
a few days past, and said that every body w'as tired of you there^ 
and no one would undertake to board and lodge you. 1 thought 
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this was the ease^ as I found you at a tavern, in a most miserahio 
situation. You appeared as if you had not been shaved for a fort* 
fiiffhty and as to a shin, it could not be said that you had one on ; it was 
only the remliins of one, and this likewise appeared not to have been 
off your back for a fortnight, and was nearly the colour of tanned 
leather, and you had the most disjigreeable smell possible; juvst like 
that of our poor beggars in England. Do j ou not recollect the 
pains I took to clean and wash you? That I got a tub of w'anu water 
and soap, and washed from head to foot, and this I had to do three 
times before I could get you clean. 1 likewise shaved you and ctit 
your nails, that were like birds claw.s. I remember a remark that F 
roade to you at that time, which was, that you put me in mind of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who was said to be in this situation. Many of your 
toe nails exceeded half an inch in length, and others had grown 
round your toes, and nearly as far under as they extended on the 
top. Have you forgotten the pains I took with you, when you laj^ 
sick w^allowing in your mvn filth? I remember that I got Mr. 
flooton, (a friend of mine, and wUiom I believe to bo one of the 
best hearted men in the world) to assist me in removiiig and clean- 
ing you. He told me he w ondered how I could do it ; for his part 
he w’ould not like to do the same again for ten dollars. I told him 
you were a fellow being, and that it was our duty to assist each other 
in distress. Have you forgotten my care of you during the winter 
you staid wdth me? How I put you in bed every night, with a warm 
brick to your feet, and treated you lik^ an infant one month old? 
Have you forgotten likew ise how^ you destroyed my bed and bedding 
by fire, and also a great coat tliat wa.< worth ten dollars ? 1 have 
shown the remnant of the coat to a tailor, who says that cloth of that 
quality could not be bought for six dollars per yard. You never said 
that you were sorry for the misfortune, or said that you would recom- 
pense me for it. I could say a great deal more, but 1 shall tire your 
and the public's patience ; afler ail this and ten times as much more, 
you say you were not treated friendly or civilly. Have I not reason 
to exclaim, and say, O the ingratitadc of your "obdurate he&rt ! 

“ You complain of the room you were in; but you know it was 
the only one 1 had to spare — it is plenty large enough for one per- 
son to sleep in. Your physician and many others requested you to 
remove to a more airy situation, but 1 believe the only reason why 
you would not comply with the request was, that you expected to 
have tnore to pay, and not to be so well attended; you might think no- 
body w'ould keep a fire, as I did, in the kitchen, till eleven or twelve 
o’clock at night, to warm things fbr your comfort, or take you out 
of bed two or three times a day, by a bldinket, as 1 and my appren- 
tice did for a moiith ; for my part I did so till it lirought qn a pain 
in mv side, that preventea me from sleeping after I got to bed 
myself. » ' 

; ** X remember during one of your stays at my house, you were 

.aued^in the justice’s court by a poor man, for the board ana lodging 
of the French woman, to the amount of about Airty dollars ; but as 
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the man had no proof, and only depended on your word, he was non- 
suited, and a cost of forty two shillings thrown upon him. This 
highly gratified your unfeeling heart. I believe you had promised 
payment, as you said you would give tlie French woman the money 
to go and pay it with. I know it is customary in England, that 
when any gentleman keeps a lady, that he pays her board and lodg« 
ing. You complain tliat you suffered with the cold, and that there 
ought to have been a tire in the parlour. But the fact is, that I 
expended so much money on your account, and received so little, 
that I could not go to any further expense, and if I had, I should 
not have got you away. A friend of yours that knew my situa- 
tion, told you that you ought to buy a load of wood to burn in the 
parlour ; your answer was that you should not stay above a week or 
two, and did not want to have the wood to remove ; this certainly 
would have been a hard case for you to have left me a few sticks of 
wood. 

“ Now', sir, I think I have drawn a complete portrait of your 
character; yet to enter upom every minutia would be to give a his- 
tory of your life, and to developi^ the fallacious mask of hypocrisy 
and deception, under which you have acted in your political as well 
as moral capacity ol‘ life. There may he many grammatical errors 
in this letter. To you 1 have no apologies to make ; but 1 hope the 
candid and impartial public will not view them * with a critic’s 
eye.' ♦ 

“ Wii.LiAM Carvjer.” 

TiioiTias Paine, New- York, 2. 1800." 

He lived at llyder’s until 4th of May, ISOC), about eleven 
months ; during which time, except the last ten weeks, he got drunk 
regulii rly twice a day. As to his person, said Mr. Kyder, we had to 
w'ash him like a cliild, and w ith much the same coaxing ; for he hated 
soap and wTitcr. He would hu v C the best of meat cooked for him, 
eat a little of it and throw away the rest, that he might have the worth 
of the ijioncy which he paid his board. He chose to perform all 
the functions of nature in bed.— When censured for it he would say, 
I pay you money cnbugli, and you shall labour for it/ 

** He returned,” says M r. Cheetham, tobisfarm at New-Rochelle, 
taking wit!) him Madame Bonneville and Her sons. On his arrival, 
he hired Rachel Gidntyj a black w'oman, to cook for him. Rachel 
continued with him about tw’o njontlis. But as he never Uiought 
of paying for services, or for meat, or for any thing else, Rachel 
had to sue him for five dollars, the amount of her wages. She got 
out a warrant, on which* he was apprehended, and Mr. Shute, one 
of his neighbours and political admirers, was bis bail. The wages 
were finally obtained, but lie thought it hard that he should be sued 
in a country for w hicli he had done so muck 

it Is now tiiiio to bring this article to a close. We will con- 
clude it with a passage from a letter written by Dr. Manley, who 
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attended this extraordinary person in his last illness, in answer to 
inquiries from the author of the vi^ork before us, P. 144. 

During the latter part of his life, though his conversation was 
equivocal, his conduct was singular. He would not be left alone night 
or day. He not only required to have some person with him, but be 
must see that he or she was there, and would not allow his curtain to 
be closed at any time ; and if, as it would sometimes unavoidably hap- 
pen, he was left alone, he would scream and liolla, until some person 
came to him. When relief from pain would admit, he seemed thought- 
ful and contemplative, his eyes being generally closed, and his hands 
folded upon his breast, although he never slept without the assistance 
of an anodyne. There was something remarkable in his conduct 
about this period, (which comprises about two weeks immediately 
preceding his death) particularly when we reflect, that Thomas 
Paine was author of the Age of Reason. He would call out during 
his paroxysms of distress, without intermission, * O Lord help me, 
God help me, Jesus Christ help me, O Lord help me,* &c, repeating 
the same expression without any the least variatiort, in a tone of voice 
that would alarm the house, ft was this conduct which induced me 
to think that he bad abandoned his former opinions ;,aiidl was more 
inclined to that belief, when I understood from his nurse, (wlio is 
a very serious, and, I believe, pious woman,) that he would occa- 
sionally inquire, when he saw her engaged witli a book, what she was 
reading, and being answered, and at tl>^ same time tisked whether 
she should read aloud*, he assented, and would appear to give par- 
ticular attention, 

I took occasion, during the night of the 5tli and 6th of'June, to 
test the strength of his opinions respecting revelation. I purposely 
made him a veiy late visit; it was a time which seemed to sort ex- 
actly with niy errand ; it was midnight; lie was in great distress, con* 
stantly exclaiming in the w^ords above mentioned; when, after a con- 
siderable preface, I addressed him in the following manner, the nurse 
bmng present. 

^ * Mr. Paine, your opinions, by a large portSin of the community, 
have been treated with deference : you have never been in the habit 
of mixing in your convemtion words of coarse : you have never in- 
dulged in the practide^'tif profane swearing : you must be sensible 
that we are acquainted with your religious opinions as they are given 
to the world. What must we think of youx present conduct ? Why 
do you call upon Jesus Christ to help you 7 Do you believe that he 
can help you r Do you believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ? Come 
now, answer me honestly ; I want an ansv{;er as from the lips of a dy- 
ing man,for|l verdy believe that you will not live twenjy-iour hours.* 
1 waited some time at the end of every question ; he did not answer, 
but ceased to exclaim in the above manner. Again 1 addressed him. 
* Mr. Paine, you have not answered my questions ; will you answer 

* ihe boedt she uinally read was Mr. Hobarft Companion the Altar. 
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them ? Allow me to ask again-<-Do you believe ? or let me qualify 
the question— do you wish to believe that Jesus Christ is the son 
of God r After a pause of some minutes^ he answered, * I have 
ho wish to believe on that sidyect/ I then left him, and know not 
whether he afterwards spoke to any person, on any subject, though 
he lived, as 1 before observed, till the morning of the 8th. 

Such conduct, under usual circumstances, I conceive absolutely 
unaccountable, though with difGdeiice 1 would remark, not so much 
so in the present instance ; for though the first necessary and gene- 
ral result of conviction be a sincere wish to atone for evil committed, 
yet it may be a question worthy of able consideration whether ex- 
cessive pride of opinion, consummate vanity, and inordinate self-love, 
might not prevent or retard that otherwise natural consequence?” 

On the 8th of June, 1809, about in the morning, died 
this nieuiorable reprobate, aged seventy-two years and five 
months; who at the close of the 18th century had well nigh 
persuaded the coniinon people of England to think, that all was 
wrong in that government and that religion which their forefa- 
tliers had transmitted lo them. He had t!ie merit of discover- 
ing, that the best Nvay of diffieung discontent and revolutionary 
fanaticism was by a broad display, in their naked and barbarous 
forms, of those infidel and anarchical elements, which sophistry 
had, till his time, refined above flic perceptions of the vulgar. 
By stri])piiig the mischied' of the dress, though still covering it 
with the name and boast of philosophy , he render(»(;l it as familiar 
to the capacity as it was llatlerlng to the passions . of the mob ; 
and easy to be understood in proportion to the ascendency of 
the baser qnalili^^s of the mind. 

the people he promulgcd, under the imposing title of the 

Rights of Man” their dormant claim to an equal participation 
of luxury and power. And .such has been the irnpres.sioii of that 
notable discovery, that we fear it will be long before the new me- 
thods of popular educutioii, efficacious as they are said to be, 
will prepanr tin* imiltitude to hear and iiuderstand, that power 
implies subordiiiatiou, and that luxury owes its existence to the 
distinction of orders in society ; that the riches tliey envy arbe 
out of the inequality they deplore; that acquisition, enjoy- 
ment, dignity, and splendor, are the rewards wdiich animate 
our hopes, and stimulate our exertions ; but that to do this they 
must be stable and s«^cure ; that forced into activity by these 
incentives,' we become gradually acquainted with the capabi- 
lities of our minds, and arc led in a regular ascent by the hand 
of nature herself, to place, to characla*, to distinction, to pri- 
vilege, in society ; in a word, that taking new impressions as he 
proceeds, the human agent reaches by steps his just point of ele- 
vation in the orderly dispositions of cultivated existence. 
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Willi respect to the iiiiliappy teacher of this frauduleirt philo’^ 
sOphy to W’hich we have so much allutlcd, we hope we shall bear 
no inoi^ 0^ rhiiu^ For the sake of England and humanity^ it is 
to be wished that his impostures and his memory may rot 
togetlier. In speaking of such uman it was impossible to sup- 
press indigiiutioii. Decency towards the dead may draw the 
curtain of oblivion over transient obliquities of conduct, but 
duty to the living demands the records of villainy to be lioiiestly 
severe, ’’riie examples of the dead either for ■warning or imi- 
tation are the pri)perty of the living ; and tlie veritable descrip- 
tio»i of virtue and vice is among the genuine rights of man. M e 
shall now leave liini to his reckoning with those whom his false 
and presuinptuoiis theories may have conducted to practical mi- 
sery; and whom his “ Rights of Man’^ and Age of Reason” 
may have rendered proudly insensible to the concerns of the 
soul, and the perils m hich encompass our being. 

To Mr. Chcetham we are certainly obligefl for the roin- 
pletest developenient we have yet seen of his character and 
principles. 'I he work itself, as a specimen of biography, and in 
point of literary merit, ranks with middling performances, (r 
has many defects in gramniur and composition, and nothing to 
arrest its progress to oblivion but the magnitndi^ of the wickedness 
which it records. No edition of it haf*»yet issued from the En- 
glish press, and w^e believe there are very lew copies of it 
ill this country. We have extracted the gi eaiest part of what is 
interesting in the volume, and enough we ho[>e to increase in our 
countiyiiieii their abhorrence of revolutionary characler.s and 
projects. Mr. Cheetham would have acted more w isely and dis- 
creetly had he conteiitcd iiiinsetf with tlie mere nientioii of the 
blasphemous veises of Mlioinas Paine. ^1 he introduction of 
them in his notes could answer no purpose but that of sUocking 
even .vulgar decency, and the coiniiionest respect for religion. 
The turpitude of moral as well as natural deformity should not 
be exhibited without drapery to satisfy the deiiunuls of 

ordinary dei orum, Mr. Cheetham, in page 8<) of lus 

work, confesses that w ith wit, e^nsnce, he is pleased ; 

we hope to be cxcti.sed by him if, with all deference, we observe, 
that to be phrased with profane wit is to prostitulse our under** 
standings, but to retail it to others is to sin against society af 
well as ourselves, yi: * 
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Art. XIV. J^che, wUh other Poems. By the late Mrn 
Henry l^he. 4to. Longman and Co. 1611. 

W 11 EN this publication was first announced to us, we had some 
fears lest the fair Psyche, who had won our affection under the 
seductive veil of secrecy and mystery, should lose somewhat of 
her influence in the glare of broad day-light. A powerful charm 
is attached to exclusive possession, and to the enviable distinc* 
tion of being the tmndredth particular friend, to whom a 
lady has betrayed the begged, borrowed, and stolen sweets of 
her manuscript book, or the contents of a volume,^ which 
dest genius has limited to private circulation. A^are of fliis, 
w^e were inclined to susjyect that the furtive glance at Psyche, 
with which we had long ago bwui favouied, was indebted for 
half its charm to these factitious sources of attraction. The 
elegant little volume which we then saw, (a fit quarto for the li- 
brary of the Queen of Elfland), took a place in our memory 
among the sports of fancy and the visions of youth ; and we sat 
down to the perusal of this mere mortal quarto with the same 
querulous sensations with which we have opened our eyes upon 
the morning light that has shortened the luxury of a pleasing 
dream. As we advanced, however, we found the spell still po-« 
tent, and its fascination irresistible. The rigour of oiir brow, as 
yet scarcely naturalized, insensibly relaxed ; and w^e forgot one 
moment, and no more,^’ that our object W'as not to feel and ad- 
mire, but to criticise. A seasonable visit from our bookseller, 
w'ho interrupted a rapturous eulogium with a shake of the head, 
and an acute dissertation on the prevailing taste of tlie times, 
dispelled the delusion, and recalled us to a sense of our duty, or 
rather of oqr interest Accordingly we resumed our censorial 
capacity, though with feelings, we confess, not unlike those with 
which a judge may be supposed to put on the black cap for a 
criminal whom he has previously determined reprieve, on the 
score of general good character. 

We blame, then, or riAer, we lament, the allegorical cast of 
the chief poem in tliis collecUon; and whilst we acknowledge, 
we cannot help ahK> r^^tting the skill that has been b^towed 
on threading a mystical maze,^and in counteracting the disadvan* 
taees of a stanza iU adapted to our language. Adibm it as yoa 
wul, allegory, extended beyond certain limits, .must pall upon 


* Thii is in &ct a diBtinction without a difference, and we confess our error in 
haring placsi a di^nnetive copulative between terms, which, as every enliglittned 
itadtr auMi he wtmf, ait» ia modtru acetputioa, preebely waopymovs. 
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the sense* It is becoming as an ornament^ but cumbrous as a 
garb. Could the apphcation of high> of eveO first-rate poetical 
talent have redeemed it from this imputation^ it would have been 
redeemed 

In magic Spenser’s wildly^^warbled song.” 

But it is notorious that ** the Fairie Qiieene’' collects dust upon 
our shelves, w'hile poems, far inferior to it in all the graces of 
diction and embellish nieuts of fancy, lie upon our tables and 
charm our leisure hours, fluid may cr> out against the blas- 
phemy of earth-born critics, but this does not alter the fact. 
Again, w e wtntld undertake to quote from “ the Castle of Indo- 
lence*' passages which rival some of the most brilliant in Thom- 
son’s " Seasons but in point of celebrity the poems bear no 
comparrison. This may be attributed to various causes ; but the 
one to which we are inclined to give the most W’^eight is this, tliat 
the virtues and vices, however iniportant in their proper depart- 
ment, are the most unintt resting of all the shadowy forms that 
people ihe regions of fiction. Ilbwever aptly personified and 
exquisitely deliiieatcd, they never exalt our imaginations suffi- 
ciently to delude us into a momentary and dreaming belief of 
their existence, and coiise<jueiitl3«^hey never interest our feel- 
ings. Comprehensive as it is, they have no place in our poetical 
creed. We meet w ith them too frequently in their every-day 
clothes to be deceived by their masquerade dress, and therefore 
they neither exercise our iageiiiiity nor pique our curiosity. No- 
tre cceur exige do la verife dans la fiction in§me,” as an elegant 
critic has observed ; and to euable us to sympathi?.e w'ilh beings 
which tlie imagination has ** bodied forth,” w e must yield a si)rt 
of credence to their existence, and fancy that at least they might 
be. In some instances this delusion is favoured by early preju- 
dices, by fire-side superstitions, and by a sort of established cha- 
racter which belongis to certain fictitious personages ; in others 
the success of tlie attempt rests w holly oa the creative skill of 
the poet. , And to none but true poets does this power of giv- 
ing ail air of credibility to the marvellous belong. It is vainly 
exercised, however, on such characters as fill the scene in the 
poem now under our consideration. Ai the same time we must 
confess that its author has not been wanting in the attempt to 
obviate this difficulty, and that from the great skill displayed in 
delineating the character of the two loading persoh^es of the 
vpoem, as lively an interest is excited as could be under existing 
l^cumstances. 

- Psyche has often sat for her picture, but we havb no doubt to 
/^len of her painters she her^s^eif would grve ffie prefeience* 



^ Psyche, SR® 

Shfe bai always been represented as beautiful, but never befnie 
had much character. ' She has always claimed our compasskm 
as a sufferer, but never before our love and admiration as a bright 
pattern of all that is attractive and engaging in the female cha- 
racter. 

7'hose, however, who put the finishing hand to a work of art, 
and exhibit it in its most perfect and polished state, must be 
content to set apart a share of the sum total of praise which it 
deserves for the oiiginal inventor. We cannot but own ourselves 
indebted to the mistake or the malice of Fotis, which sent Apu-- 
leius, in the. shape of an ass, to hear the housekeeper of tlie 
thieves, the worthy prototype of Le Sage’s Dayie Leonarde, 
amuse the captive lady with this beautiful fable. She told her 
story w^ell, and our author has not only borrowed the ground- 
work of her plot, but draw^ii from the same store some of the 
minuter graces of the composition. We may instance the de- 
scription of the funereal nuptials of Psyche. 

But Qow what lamentations rend the skies ! 

In amai'acine wreaths the virgin choir 
With lo Hymen mingle funeral cries : 

Lost in the sorrows of tlie Lydian lyre 
The breathing flute’s melodious notes expire ; 

In sad procession pass the mournful throng. 

Extinguishing with tears the torches fire, 

Wiiile tlie mute victim weeping crowds among, 

By unknown fears oppress'd moves silently along.'’ P. 2/, 

The same scene is thus described in j^\puleius : — Jam fe- 
ralium nuptiarum misei rim<e virgini choragium struitur : jam 
teedkc lumen atra? fuliginis cinein urcessit : ct soniis tibiae Zygise 
mutatur in querulum Lydii niuduiu : cantusque Isetus Hymenaei 
lugubri iinitiir uluhitu. Perfcctio igitur feralis thalami cum 
siimino inoerore soleiinibus, toto prosequente populo, vivurn 
producitur funus ; et lacrymosa Psyche comitatur non nuptias, 
aed exequias suas. Itur ad constitutum scopuluni montis ardui, 
cujus in summo cacumine statutam puellain ciincti deserimt ; 
tcedsisque nuptiales quibus praeluxerant ibidem lacryinis suis ex- 
tiuctas reIinquentes."~Apule. Metamorph. lib. 4. Croat dis 
crimination is manifested in the selection of those particular 
passages, and of those parts of die general plot, which are niost 
worthy of imitation. La Fontaine has not been so happy in 
tjbis respect. With die exception of some episodes, he has ad- 
hered more closely lo the original, to die detriment, as we think, 
of his composition. The graces which this Papilon du Par- 
nasse/' as ne justly styled hiimelf, has introduced,, ai^e truly of 

A A *2 
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IQ hi» att^pt to ^ive us m eutertainmg version of Ae tale. To 
bterest wes not bis aim. At least, if it was, be was wide enougb 
of the linirk. Nor do we suppose that many^^en of the most 
moveable> have found their sensibility awakeiiiHl by the suffer* 
iligs of our heroine in the drama, to the production of which 
Moliere and Pierre CorneiUe contributed their joint labours. 
It wa^ a hasty composition, as might have been discove.ed from 
sntenial evidence, had other notices been wanting. 

There is a poem on the subject written, by Gloster Ridley. 
It deviates however from the original more boldly than any 
other, andiqyiQs a sort of fabulous representation of tlie fail of 
man and its consequences ; but w ith too much of tlie air of par 
l^y to excite any appropriate train of feelings and sentiments. 

Hitherto, we believe, tliat Psyche, in spite of ail these at* 
tempts, and of all her own merits, has had by no means a gene* 
ral acquaintance : she is now introduced to die world in a man* 
ner which w ill secure her admission into the first company, and, 
unless we are much mistaken, will be a great favourite with our 
fair countrywomen, amongst whom she has so many counter* 
parts in virtuous feeling and refined and correct sentiment, 
Aough fortunately none of them ar|^ tainted with Aat inquisitive 
propensity which was so fatal to her. She has secured their fa* 
Touring voices by a w ell-deserved panegyric, which closes the 
song in which the triumphs of chastity are celebrated. 

Even DOW the strain prophettcally just. 

Id unborn servants bids their queen rejoice. 

And in her British beauties firmly trust ; 

Thrice happy fair ! who still adore her votee. 

The blushing virgin's law, the modest matron’s choice ! 

Not that we would insinuate that a well-turned edmpliment 
has the slightest influence upon Aeir judgments. But we are 
treading on ticklish ground, and to secure our footing, w ill enter 
on Ae necessaiy, but rat^ dull task of giving an abstract of 
Ae plan and contents of Ae poem. To ligbiew our labour we 
will interpose amidst our prose some of the choteeM flowers of 
poesy wkidi we can cull in our way. By this ineaitf 'we shall 
also most effectually introduce our auAor lo Ae notice' of the 
public. ' V 

After a few prefatory stanras, wht^ am quite hi dutficter^ 
and form a fit vestibule for Ais elegant sfiiieture, we are intni^ 
Aiced to the way-^wom and Asconsolale #^che in a 

dius described. ^ ' 

“ 'Mid the thici?i»«<wrt of woodland 
A ikwfiy book dMve I 17 . tmdMMtd 1)7 HV 
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Here the young branches shot their arms athwart. 

And wove the bower so thick in every" part, 

That" the fierce beams of Phoebus glancing strong 
I Could iPsver through the leaves their fury dait; 

^ But the sweet creeping shrubs that round it throng, 

Their loving fragrance mix, and trail their flowers tdoiig« 

And close beside a little fountain played. 

Which through the trembling leaves all joyous dione, 

And with the cheerful birds sweet music made, 

Kissing the surface of each polished stone 
As it nowed past — 

Here she determines to repose ; and as it w^as quite impossi** 
ble that the action of the piece should go on during her nap, the 
author judiciously takes this opportunity of giving us a little in- 
sight into her previous history. She was born of royal parents, 
and royal suitoN bad paid fruitless homage to her beauty, which 
was 80 great that she became the rival of Venus herself, and the 
object of a mistaken worship which ought to have been offered 
at the shrine of that goddess. The veriest tiro in mythological 
history must know that Vtiiius was not the lady to put up with 
such an affiont as tliis. Other authors indeed add sometluiig 
about an ancient grudge which had set her against the family; 
but this is bad taste, because it was totally unnecessary. Here 
w^as reason enough to make a goddess stir up sixty cantos ot 
mischief instead of six ; and our author was perfectly right in 
being contented with it. Tlie fact was enough for the goddess, 
who did not slop to inquire into the intention. If she had, she 
would have found that Psyche, so far from pronioliiq; this im- 
pious secession, was not even elated by it ; 

•«. For she was timid as the wintry flower. 

That, whiter than the snow it blooms among. 

Droops its fair head submissive to the power 
Of every angry blast that sweeps along, 
foaring the lovely trembler, while the strong 
Majeew teiiaiits of the leafless wood 
It levels low. But, ah ! the pitying soi^ 

> Must tell how, than the temf^t’a self more rude, 
fierce wrath andrcKwi hate their suppltmit prey porsued/’ : 

Her modesty however, iaS it probably heightened her beauty/ 
vras not likely to disarm ^ wrath of Veuus, who sent for her 
aon, and charged him is^ith the e.\ecution of her scheme of ven- 
geance. Like a dutiful child, he irninediutely undertook the 
task, and repaired to the island of JPii^sure, where he wait td 
imrnuli with the i^us dfits accom|>lishm^t. "Has 
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islanrl was watered by mo streams very opposite in their nature, 
in the one 

« — — . deadly anguish pours iinmtxcd his store 
Of all the ills which sting the human breast, 

The hopeless tears which past delights deplore, 
Heart-gnawing jealousy which knows no rest, 

And sc It- upbraiding shame, by’^ stern remorse opprest.’* 

Oh, how unlike the pure transparent stream, 

Which near it bubbles o’er its golden sands ! 

The impeding stones with pleasant music seem 
Its progress to detain iVoin other lands; 

And all its banks, inwreathed with flowery bands, 
Ambiwal fragrance shed in grateful dew ; 

There young Desire enchanted ever slands, 

Breathing delight and fragrance ever new, 

And bathed in constant of fond aflectipii true.” 

From these he tilled severally t\^o aTrJ)cr ^ asos, and thus pro- 
vided sought the royal chamber of the inairl, whprn in* huind fast 
asleep, Tliese vast? s might be deemed nulM*r an awkward in- 
cumbrance to tlie tUiiig god, opecial!) as lic had his bow and 
arrows to carry besides; but our author has disposed of them 
.so ingeniously, that tiicv form a ^'be coming appendage to his 
flgiirt*, aiui afford a happy hint for next year’s cxlnbilion. 

‘‘ His quiver, sparkling bright with gems and gold. 

From his i'Av plumed shoulder graceful hung. 

And ircMii its toj) in briliiant chords )llcd 
Each lilth' vase resplendently was slung: 

Still as lie Hew, around him sportive clung 
His frolic Liitin of winged Zepiiyrs light, 

W afting the tfagrance which his trei^ses flung : . 

Wiiile odours dropjied fiom every ringlet !)rig)it, 

And from his blue eyes beamed ineilUble delight.” P. 21, 

Psyche luui an imfortimaie trick of sleeping with licr mouth 
open, against whicli we lake iliis opportunity of cuutioning our 
fair readers, and Cupid, who »eem.s fiioin this to Imve been edu- 
cated ata pubhe school, adroitly fuiptied the vase of sorrow 
into it. biot content with this, he wounded her with a dart, 
but incautiously grazed his own ne^k with the? same weapon ; 
and after pouring the drops c/f joy lipon her hair, departed, 
P^yadie s spirits were soon aflVctoil by the draught she had swal- 
low t;d, uud not having h‘anietl llie modern secret of countmact- 
ing it with a glass of laiuhuaun, she could not conceal this from 
her pareuls. 'They consulted the oracle on the subject, and were 
overwhelmed with grief when the following answer was delivered. 
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• 

** On nuptial couch, in nuptial vest arrayed, 

On a tall rock's high summit Psyche place, 

** Let all depart, ana leave the fated maid 
“ Who never mu^Jt a mortal Hymen grace, 

\ A winged monster of no earthly race 
• Thence soon shall bear his trembling bride away ; 

“ His power extends o’er all the bounds of space, 

“ And Jove himself has owned his dreaded sway, 

“ Whose flaming breath sheds fire, whom earth and heaven 
“ obey.'* P. 2f). 

This strange conuuand was fulfilled after some delay ; and the 
bride, while looking out f(»r the drag<»n that was to make a meal 
of her, was borne l»y gentle Zephyrs to the Island of Pleasure. 
Here she found a palace ready for her reception, /urhisbed with 
all that cimld charm the (^y(‘, and minister to her gratification. 
She partook of a bam|uct provided in the true fairy style by 
iinseeii bands ; and her hyniciieul song was here sung without 
any inixlin e «d* lamentation. 

Oh, you for whom I write ! whose hearts can melt 
At the soft thrilling voice whose power you prove. 

You knqw' w hat charm, unutteral>ly felt, 

Attends the unexpected v(»ico of Love : 

Above the lyre, the lute's soft notes above. 

With sweet enchantment to the soul it steals, 

And bears it to Elysium’s happy grove ; 

You best can tell the rapture Psyclie (eels 
Wlien Love's ambrosial lip the vows offlynien seals.'* P. 34. 
******* 

But, ere the breezes of the morning call 
Aurora from her purple, humid bed, 

Psyche in vain explores the vacant liall, 

Mcr tender lover from her arms is tied 
Wliile sleep liis downy wings hud o*er her eye-lids spread,*' 

P. 3 . 5 . 

Her life passed in a manner suitable to this beginning. Her 
invisibhi altendniits exerted themselves in every possible way to 
amuse Ihm* solitary days. 

But to her frequent questions nought reply. 

Her lips in vain her lover's name require, 

Or wherefore thu^ concealed he slums her eye." 

One of their inodes of anuisenicnt seems rather extraordinary, 
considering that it was, designed for a delicate young lady, and 
not for a member of the Whip Club. 

“ The gihied car they bid her fearless guide, 

Which at her wish self-mov’d ndth wondrous pow'rs. 

The rapid birds velocity defied. 

While round the bloombg isle it roll'd with circuit wide. ' 
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But what enjoyments can compensate fdr days of protracted 
solitude ? To w’hat purpose was she supplied with 

All that can tlie female heart delight 
Of fair attire,* • 

./ 

With nobody to sec liow well it became her? Ennui was 
the siii o cousequeuce of such a system, and at length alfectc^d 
her so visibly, that Cupid reluctantly gave her a short leave of 
abseucf, for the purpose of visiting her parents, accompanied 
w itii a w ai'uiiig against the bad advice to whicii he knew she 
would be exposed. Accordingly she found herself at home tljc 
next jiioruing, where, of course, slie was a most welciuuc visitor. 
Jake otlier celebrated beauties, she had the usual alloUneutof 
two envious sisters, who, by way of compassing her ruin, filled 
her mind with doubts and suspicious, and persuaded her to un- 
ravel the i3?\ sterv, which concealed the pretended sorcerer, to 
whom she w as united. 

To this end they su]>plied her w ith a lamp, by wbicli she was 
enabled to view him in his sleep. , 

** OI 3 , daring 3Tuse ! wilt thou indeed essay 
To paint the wonders w hich that lamp clklM shew' ? 

And canst tlmu hope in living w ords to say 
^J’he da/7,Hng glories ofihat nravenly view ? 

Ah! well 1 ween, iliat il witli f»epril true 
That splefuUd vision <*oukl be well exprost, 

I'he feartui awe imprudent Psyche knew 
Would seize w ith rapture every w ondering breast, 

Wlien Love’s all potent charms divinely stood contest, 

•♦ All imperceptible to human touch. 

His wings display celestial essence light, 

The clear elVulgence of the bli\ze issueb, 

TliC brilliant plumage shines so heavenJj^ bright. 

That mortal eyes turn da^izled front the sight ; 

A youth he seems in manhood's treshost years ; 

Round his (air neck, as clinging with delight, 

Each golden curl resplendentlv ap}>ears, 

Or shades his darker brow, which grace majestic wean, 

** Or o’er his guileless front tlie ringlets bright 
Their rays of sunny lustre j*ecmto throw, 

Tliat front than polished Ivor/ more white ! 

His blooming cheeks with deeper blushes glow 
Titan roses scattered o’er a bed of snow s 
While oti hk lips, distilled in balmy dews, 

(Those lips divine lltat even in silence know 
The heart to touch) persuasion to infuse 
§(!U hang, a rosy charm that nearer Vfinljr SHejk*' F> 5^ 9 % 
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' Lost ill 4<Jmiratioii, she let fall the lamp, and thus dispelled 
his sleep, and revealed her breach of his injanctiems. In matri- 
4 nmial squabbles a fit is an approved recipe ia extreme cases ; 
and |toor Psyche having nothing to say in her own behalf, very 
judiciously swooned away ; but when she came to herself, 

The terrors of her fate stand all confest, 

In vain she casts around her timid glance, 

The i-udely frowning scenes her former joys enhance, 

No traces of those joys, alas, remain ! 

A desert solitude alone appears. 

No verdant shade relieves the sandy plain. 

The wide spread waste no gentle fountain Cheers, 

One barren face the dreary prospect woars ; 

Nought through the vast horizon meets her eye 
To calm the dismal tumult of lier tears. 

No trace of human habitation nigh, 

A sandy wuld beneath, above a threatening sky/' 

In answer to a very tender and afl’ecting address, Love charged 
luir to endeavour t<» appease the wrath of Venus, as the only 
nteaiis of their being reunited. In obedience to this injunction 
she souglit the temple of the goddess, and there learned that she 
jmist never hope for pardon till she could oiler to her, in the 
temple of happiness, an urn filled from the fountain of beauty. 
As slie dill not happen to know the wav to the temple, or the 
foiintuiti ill question, this inkdligence reduced her to despair. 
She was already faint with toil and hunger, but l^ovc very oppor- 
iiiiiely sent her a turtle. Not such an one as was sent to Parisi 
to console Lord L. under his diplomatic disappointments; or 
to the IVxel, to fortify Sir W, C. against the terrors of a siege; 
and yet turtle of no tucaii gifts, for it not only supplied her 
with food, but fiew before as she travelled onward, like the 
green bird of Tbalaba, the solace of lier toils, and the guide of 
her way. It was tlie turtle-dove of Innocence. One difficulty 
was thus removed, but another of no less inaguiuide remained. 
Had our heroine's road hap])eneii to lit‘ through a safe and 
peaceable country like Ireland*, she might have felt perfectly 
at ease ; but this not being the case, she had some unpleasant 
apprehensions about ti'afclliiig alone. From these and other 
cai'es she liad found a short repose in the bower where we first 
Iveheld her ; but Iier fears return with double force when she is 


♦ See the ex|vlanatory note to one of the Irish Mt^ludies, which with 

wolds, ^ Rich sad rare were the ferns she wore.'^ 
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awakened by the near approach of an armed knight. She is 
gradually, however, reassured by his courteous and respectful bc-« 
haviour, and accepts the offer of his services as her champion 
and attendant. It happened forluiialcly that he was bound 
on tlie same quest with herseff. / 

« Divinely eloquent, persuasion ran 
The herald of his words ere they depart 
Ilis lips, which well might confidence impart, 

As lie revealed how he himself was bouna 
By solemn vow, that neitlier force nor art 
liis helmet should unloose, till ho had found 
The bower of happiness, that long-sought fiiiry ground.'* 

But the knight is mounted, and the lady on fool, which givi^s 
rise to a difficulty. ITiey might indeed snnnoiiut it by riding 
double, a practice very frequent among llie ladies of romance ; 
but it must be allowctl that they form a nmch more picturesque 
group by the help of a lion, the (Mublcin of yiassion, which suf- 
fers the knight to bestride his back, and giudt^ him with a gol- 
den chain, leaving his charger for the htvly's use. The j>a:‘ty is 
completed by Constance, the knight s page, who is the \eiy re- 
verse of Gilpin Horni r in ever} thiitg excepting usefulness to 
his muster. 

We have now got out of all the beaten tracks ; as far, that 
is, us the former historians of Pysche are ( oncenu d : and in 
spite of the objection} which we have takt n against the moral 
personages that occupy the scene dining the nuuainder of the 
poem, we arc iiundi more willing to follow Iht into their haunts, 
than upon the whimsical errands on which she w as sent by Apu^ 
leiiis and his closer imitators, li is to this juii t of the ( onqio- 
sitioii <nj]y that the credit of invention belongs ; and even here 
the traces of oiiginality are loo sparing to give uui' author any 
claim to a high rank in thi.s liigher department of poesy. VVe 
will not however lake c)il the fresliness from what the poem has 
of novel*}/ Ijy pursuing our abstract any farther, nor blunt the 
edge of curio.>itY by hiuliiig at its catastrophe. Had it been 
longer before llie public, we should have had less delicacy on 
this head. 

The extracts wc iiave alieach given will, we trust, be a suffi- 
cient incentive to our readers? ttj follow' the fiiir Psyche through 
all her wanderings ; and wc cun venture to assure them, that 
tliev will tiud it a pleasurable task. 1 laving given our verdict 
j^amsl the plan ol the pcem, wc are happy in being aiuhori/.ed 

qualify it by the is. mat k, that it is, in great measure, free from 
of tixe faults peculiarly incident to allegorical contpositiomt* 
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Th^re is less of magnifying extravagance, and more of simplicity, 
moderation and arrangement, than we have generally met with 

productions of this cast. The same may he said of tlie cha-i 
ractc^slic defects of the Spenser stanza, as it is sometimes de-* 
noiuiiisWed; which, by its marked boundaries and triple rhymes, 
holds out a temptation to tautology and circuniiocutioii. We 
arc aware, however, that exceptions may be found in both in- 
slances. In the conflict with ambition, in the Island of Indider- 
ence, the cave of jealousy, and the casilc of suspicion, there is a 
luxuriance that would admit of the pruiiing-kuife, an amplifica- 
tion whicli might liave been scasoiiabiy ciirtailetl. There arc 
f*\amples too of weakness produced by tautology. We find in 
loie stanza, 

Yt t nonglit of insolcMice or haughty pride 
I'ourul ever in her gentle breast a place;’* P. 12. 

and in the next, 

To her whose guiltless breast ne’er felt elation proud,’* P, J3. 

And tin* author sreios to have boon infected by the languor 
that is described in the following lines : 

‘‘ IWt melancholy poisons all her joys, 

And secret sorrows all her hopes dt press, 

Consuming languor every bliss destroys. 

And sad she droops repining, comrorllcss.” P. 3S. 

These, howovoj-, are rare specimens, and by no means fair 
sam|)lesof the gt noral style, which, tliougli not characterized by 
onergv and vivacity, is seldom veak, heavy, or insipid. 

Our author’s hu t is the expression of tender and exalted sea- 
tiiiient ; •sentinuMit neither of the sickly and squeamish cast, 
which has attached disgust to, uor of the spurious (»r vitiated 
kind, which has awakened a well-groin uh^^d jealousy of the very 
name. Jliis volume is not one of those which w ill be used to 
pioneer to seduc|iori, and to undermine the outworks of female 
piifity. Withered be the hand that shall add another to the 
list which already disgraces our catalogues! Anathemas are 
not onr favourite weapons, but it woiihi be mere hypocrisy to 
clothe in gentle terms the hidignatiou excited in us by this species 
of moral incendiary. Let us find him where be will, he shall 
know that our motto is not an empty bpast, but u pledge 
whicli wc shall gladly redeem to the uttermost ou the bead of so 
dangerous a de)iii(|uent. 

The vein of sentiment whicli runs through the poem under 
our consideration is far superior to that which pervades the ge- 
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Bdrality of those compositions M^hich may be tm’med T o m ro tic^ 
It is not only elevated and relined, but pure and correct ; chasten* 
ed by good sense, and directed by a constant reference to 
realities of life. INI any an useful lesson may here be lea -nt in 
an art too little studied, the art of conjugal love. The/follow- 
tng stanzas convey, viili much feeling ami truth, the same sound 
doctrine which M iss Edgeworth has inculcated so skilfully in 
the story of the modern Griselda. 

The tears capricious beauty loves to shed, 

The pouting lip, tfie sullen silent topgue. 

May waketlie impassioned lovers tender dread. 

And touch the spring that clasps his soul so strong; 

But, ah ! beware, the gentle power too long 
Will not endure the frown of angry strife; 

Ht shuns contention, and the gloomy throng 
Wlio blast ihe joys of calm domestic life, 

And flies uhef» discord shakes her brand with quarrels rife. 

Oh ! he w ill tcrll you that these quarrels bring 
The ruin, not renewal of his flame; ' 

If <ift repeated, h>! on rapid wing 

lie flies to hide his fair but tender frame ; 

From violence, reproacJi, or, peevish blame 
li rcvocabiy dies Lament in vain ! 

Indifrei t'nce comes the abandoned heart to claim, 

Asserts lor « ver her n pulsive reign. 

Close followed by disgust and ail her chilling train/^ P. 1 8J, 

A profitable lesson too is conveyctl, though by a slight hint, 
in these lanes ; 

“ Oh ! Reconciling rnomenl! charm most dear! 

A\*hat fee 1 !;g heart thy pleasures would repeat, 

Or wish tiij Jeurly purchased bliss, however sweet.” P. 140. 

We are glad to meet with an old thought looking well in e 
new dress, as in the stanza that follows : 

Oh ! who the exquisite ilelight can tell, ^ 

^ he joy which mutual coiihcU nee imparts! 

Or who can paint the charm unspcaktibie 
Winch links in tender hands tv o faithful hearta? 

In vaiii assailed by fimuneV cm- darts, 

Their mitigated woes arc sw(*rfiy rhared. 

And doubled joy reluctantly dc[)arts! 

Letbul^'the tjnjpatbhnng heart be spared, 

What Sorrow seems not light, what peril is not dared?* P. Jia# 

Many j^l^sages of exquisite feeling crowd upon our recollec- 
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tion, btti we will pan ever the minuter instances in favour of one 
extract, of the leiigdi of which few, we think, will cuuiplain. 


■^1 


** Wlien pleasure sparkles in the cup of youth, 

‘ nd the gay hours on downy wing advance, 
h ! tlien *tis sweet to hear the lip of truth 
Breathe the sofl vows of l(»ve, sweet to entrance 
Tfie raptured soul by intermingling glance 
Of mutual bliss ; sweet amid roseate bowers, 

Led by the hand of Love, to weave the dance. 

Or unmolested crop life's fairy flowers. 

Or bask in joy’s bright sun tlirough calm unclouded hours* 


Yet they who light of heart in May -day pride 
Meet love with smiles, and gaily amorous song, 
(lliough he their softest pleasures may provide. 
Even then when pleasures in full concert throng,) 
They cannot know with what enchantment strong 
He steals upon the tender suffering soul. 

What gently soothing charms to him belong, 

How' melting sorrow owns his soft controul, 
Subsiding passions hushed in milder waves to roll* 


When vexed by cares and liarassed by distress, 

The storms of fortune chill thy soul with dread. 

Let LoVe, consoling Love I still sweetly bless. 

And his asssuasive balm benignly shed: 

His downy plumage o’er thy pillow spread 
Shall lull thy weeping sorrows to repose ; 

To Love the tender heart liatli ever fled, 

As on its mother's breast the infant throws 
Its sobbing face, and there in sleep forgets its woes» 

Oh ! fondly cherish then the lovely plant, 

Which lenient Heaven hath given thy pains to ease; 

Its lustre shall thy summer hours enchant, 

And load with fragrance every prosperous breexe ; 

And when rude winter shall thy roses seize. 

When nought through all thy bowers but thorns remain, 
This still with undeciduous charms shall please, 

Screen from tlie blast and shelter from the rain, 

And still with verdure cheer tiie desolated plain* 

^ Through the hard^season Love with plaintive note 
Like the kind red* breast tenderly shall sing. 

Which swells mid dreary snows its tuneful throat. 

Brushing the cold dews from its shivering wing, 

With cheerful promise of returning spring 

To the mute tenants of the leafless grove.” P. 179» 

One more, and we heve done witb quotationa of tliis descrip- 
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Oh ! have you never known the silent chai*ni 
That uhdi^rbed retirement yields the soul. 

Where no intruder might your peace alarm, 

An 4 tenderness hath wept without control, 

While melting fondness o*er the bosom stole ? 

Did fancy never, in some lonely grove. 

Abridge the hours whicli must in absence roll ? 

Those pensive pleasures did you never prove. 

Oh, you have never loved! you know not what is love ! 

They do not love, who can to these prefer 
The tumult of the gay, or folly's roar ; 

The Muse they know not ; nor delight in her 
Wlio can the troubled soul to rest restore. 

Calm contemplation : Yes, I must deplore 
Their joyless state, even more tlmn his who mourns 
His love for ever lost ; delight no more 
Unto his widowed heart indeed returns. 

Yet, while he weeps, hi^ soul their cold indifFerence spurn* . 

But if soft hope illumines fancy's dream, 

Assuring him of love and constancy. 

How exquisite do then the moments seem, 

When he may hide liiniself from every eye. 

And cherish the dear thought in secreev ! 

While sweet remembrance sof^tlis his thrilling heart, 

And brings once more past hours of kindness nigh, 

Recals the look of love w hen forced to part. 

And turns to drops of joy the tears that sadly start*’^ P. 94. 

We need scarcely point out to our readers tlie genuine 
which forms the leading charm of these extracts, and foresliils 
the tardy process of critical approbation by an inesistible appeal 
to the heart* Not that this constitutes their whole jnerit. 'riic 
diction and versification are appropriate vehicles of these deli- 
cate and attractive trails of a refined sensibility. ^Die latter has 
rather the easy, equable, and majestic flow of one of our southern 
rivers, than the bold, broken, and vehement stream of a northern 
torrent ; and consequently its efl'ect is rather gradual than in- 
stantaneous, it docs not command, but wins our admiration. 
Tlie former is the approved language of the court of Apollo, 
neither debased by the vulgarisms of the simple school, nor 
tricked out in the mse oniamenls of pedantry. It has a natural 
elegance, a sustained dignity, and occasionally an uncommon 
degree of richness. Nothing but its general correctness would 
lead us to notice such oversights as the following. 

And oft with seeming piety they blame 
The worship, which they justly impious call: 
r And 0% lest evil should &eir sire befal, 

Besought him.’* Ac. P. 13 . 
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I 

" Yet well this littte page his lord had served^ 

Ills youthful arm had many a foe repelled, 

His watch&l eye from many a snare preserved, 

SNor ever from his steps in any danger swerved/* P. 79. 

Th^xpression timid fears/* and the folio wing line, 

And thus divinely spoke the keceoen-inspired tongue,” P. 25 . 

belong to a head 'of accusation, wliicli we have noticed before. 

Lucid myrtles” and grace-attempered majesty” rather alarmed 
us, as savoring a little of Della Cruscan taste; but we are 
happy to say that they have few companions, if any, to keep them 
in^counteiiance : and that the splendour of Psycheiis mantle is the 
effect not of Bristol stones, but of real brilliants. 

7hc poet, whilst he 

“ Spernit hunium fugiente penna," 

and soars above the heads of the humble dealers in prose, is apt 
at times, as living examples might prove, to get into the clouds, 
and thus to giv^;? us some trouble in tracing his course. We have 
little complaint of this kind to make in the present instance, 
the style being very clear and intelligible. It requires some skill 
however to put the current, flood, cup, draught, stream, and 
bowd” of tlie following stanza in their proper places, and make 
an accurate picture of them. 

But not to mortals is it e*er allowed 
To drink unmingled of that current bright ; 

Scarce can they taste the pleasurable flood. 

Defiled by angry Fortune's envious spite. 

Who from the cup of amorous delight 
Dashes the sparkling draught of brilliant joy. 

Till, with dull sorrow’s stream despoiled quite, 

No more it cheers the soul or charms the eye. 

But *mid the poisoned bowl distrust and anguish lie.'* P. 20* 

We are not aware of any authority for this sense of the word 

despoiled.” The thought is not very clearly conveyed in these 
lines : 

For sweet refreshment all inviting seems 
To taste celestial food* and pure ambrosial streams.** P. 

There is a confusion too in the following metaphor, from 
the awkward introduction of tlie tainted gale, which is quite out 
of place ill a sea-piece. 

Vain schemer, think not to prolong thy joy ! 

But cherish while it lasts the heavenly boon ; 
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Expand Ihy s^l thy little bark dball Hj 
With the^full tide of pleaeure! though it soon 
May feel the influence of the changeful xnooo> 

It is thine ! then let not doubts obscure 
Wjth cloudy vapours veil thy brilliant noon. 

Nor let suspicion's tainted breath impure 
Poison tl»c favoring gale which speeds thy course secure !’* P, 46 * 
Tills is one instance of the bad eflect of being forced to eke 
out a thought to the measure of this stanza. ^llie simile in p. 
which begins with, ‘'Thus o’er the oil} surface softly slides,'’ is 
wanting in perspicuity. But these instances are very rare, con- 
sidering the length of the poem, the stream of w hich, to recur to 
our former allusions, though it frequently rises above its ordinary 
level, and bears us forward on its biiovant and elevated tide, 
scarcely ever sinks below it, and leaves us stranded in the shal- 
lows. Some poems of considerable mcrit'rcmind us of those 
portraits, in which the master-painter has hnished only the fea- 
tures, and left the drafiery to one of his scholars. But here the 
wrhole is evidently touched by the same pencil. Majesty gives 
its charm to one part, and sweetness, and that more frequently, to 
another ; but the same delicate grace embellishes all. The litllu 
conncc^tifig links, wiach cannot makes but can eftectuaily mar, a 
fine poem, are well executed; not b.m)g so studiously elaborated 
as to give them a misplaced coiisequen<‘e, yet sufficiently finished 
to satisfy a scrutinizing eye. The time of day, for instance, 
is thus marked, 

** But when meek eve Imng out her dewy star 

And gently veiled with gradual hand the sky.*’ P, 33. 

“ Now from his crystal urn, with chiliing hand, 

Vesper had sprinkled all the earth with uew, 

A misty veil obscured the neighbouring land, 

And shut tlic fading landscape from their view.** P. 84. 

But we have dealt too liberally in quotatioiivS to allow' of our mul- 
tiplying instances, or doing justice in this respect to our author's 
d^criptive talents, which are of the higher order, llic descrij)- 
tions of scenery are circumstantial enough to give a specific cha- 
racter to each picture, w ithout being tediously minute ; and some 
of the portraits are sketched with a masterly hand. We must be 
content with one or two examples in cdcli kind* The dwelling 
of retirement, and the palace of ambition, may illustrate happily 
the appropriate character of the sceneiy'. 

‘‘ Mid the thick forest was a lonely dell. 

Where foot of man w as seldom known to tread. 

The tiloning hfils all round in graceful swell 
The litue green with woods enfironsd f 
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Hither the dove their passive course had led: 

Here the thin smoke, blue rising mid the trees, 

^ Where broad and brown the deepest umbrage spread, 
'^*^^poke tho abode of safe retired ease, . 

And^sychc gladly there her dove descending libes,’* P. 92 . 
***-*#♦ 

High o’er the spacious plain a mountain rose, 

A stately castle^, on its summit stood : 

Huge craggy cliffs behind their strength oppose 
To the rough surges of the dashing flood ; 

The rocky shores a boldly rising wood 

On eii her side c{>riceals ; bright shine the towers. 

And se:‘m to smile upon the billows rude. • 

In front tiic with comprehensive powders. 

Sees wide exteaded plains enriched w'ith splendid bowers. 

** Hither they bore the sad reluctant fair. 

Who mounts with dii5zy eye the awful steep; 

The blazinix structure 6cenis hi^h poised in air. 

And its fight pillars tremble o'er the deep.** P. 103. 

The elfert produced on Psvclu ’s guardian dove by an approach 
♦;ven to the ** bower of loose delight,” is beautifully described. 

** Feebly it seemed on labouring wing to fly, 

Till dazzled by the sudden glare around, 

In painful trance it closed its dizzy eye. 

And had it not fair Psyche’s bosom found, 

Us drooping pinion soon had touched the unhallowed ground.'’ 

P. 85. 


We will add the portraits of patience and jealousy, and a 
slight sketch of Psyche herself, at tlie moment of reconciliation 
to her utteiidaiit knight, of whose lidelityshe had entertained some 
groundless suspicions. 

More sweet than health’s fresh bloom the wan hue seemed 
Which sat upon her pallid cheek ; her eye, 

Her placid eye, with dove-like softness beamed ; 

Her head unshielded from the pitiless sky. 

Loose to the rude vdld blast her tresses fly, 

Bare were her leet whi«h prest the shelly shore 
With firm unshripkiug step ; while smilingly 
She eyes the dashing billows as they roar. 

And braves the boisterous storms so oft endured before.” P. 173 . 

' 

On the damp ground he sits in sullen woe. 

But wildly rolls around his frenzied eye, 

And gnaws bis withered Bps, wKicb stljl o’erflow 

VOL. I. NO. U. B B 
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With bitter gall ; in foul disorder lie 
Hig black and matted locks ; anxiety 
Sits on his writikied brow and salloiv cheek ; 

The wasted; form, the deep-draw n, frequent sigh, 

Some slow consuming malady bespeak, " 

But medicinal skill the cause in vain shall seek.” P. 

The smiles of joy which swell her glowing cheek, 

And o’er lier parting lips divinely play. 

Returning pleasure eloquently speak, 

Forgetful oftlie tears wlucli fingering sta}', 

(Like sparkling dew-drops in a sunny day) 

Uiik’cde^ taianta rrjoicing tycs.'* I\ LIO. 

We liave trespa ised too huig on the indulgence of our rt'ade.i 5 
to venture upon a nunute discussion of the merits of the minor 
pornis, which, with one or two exceptions, are not iinworthv 
follow ing ill the train of Psyche, though she, 

** Still the fairest queen, 

Like Dian, mid her circling nynipiis appearr;.’' 

They derive their chief interest from a soft and pleasing tinge 
of melancholy which pervades them all ; the lesfdt, as it seems, 
of a deep and feeJjng conviction of tin* senseless and fruitless \a- 
nily of what is gcmnallY, but falsely, called a life of pleasure. 
It is the conviction too »)f expf rieucf% and the young, and the 
fair, w'ill do well to proht by it, inslcaci of risking dn ir ow n hap- 
piness in the dangerous trial.- — Kxperienco is an ai Ucle tl?al may 
be borrowed willi safet\, and is often far loo dearly bouglst 
The sonnets have more, of the proper <jufdities of that species of 
conjposiiion tliainuostof those w ith which the press has teemed 
of late. The lines “ Written at the ConuuencerueiU of Spring,’’ 
and ‘‘The Lil}/’ are perhaps as pleasing as any of the smaller 
poems, lliere is a delicacy and exquisite pathos ihroughout the 
following extracts, w hich, as the last efl’ushms of a mind consci- 
ous that it wouUl shortly cpiit this world of sorrow s, are perfectly 
irresistible : 

oil, plume again thy jetty wing, 

Sweet Blackbird, charin tky listening, lover ! 

For thus, even thus, 1 heard thee sing, 

When hopes could smile that now are over, 

«« And thotS, dear Red-breast, let me hear. 

Exchanged once more thy wintry measure ; 

Thy notes proclaim the spnng-tide near. 

As they were wont in hours of pleasure. 



** The hrk slial) mount the sapphire skies 
And wake the grateful song of gladness^ 

One general peal from earth shall rise, 

And limn alone shall droop in sadness. 

** Twas here by peace and friendship blest, 

T paid to Spring my yearly duty, 

When last she decked her fragrant breast 
In all the glowing pride of beauty. 

’Twas here the cordial look of love 
From every eye benignly flowing. 

Bade the kind hours in union move. 

Each lip the ready smile bestowing. • 

** But where the blooming Cherub-Boy, 

Who hailed w ith us the pleasant season 
Wliose smile recalled each childish joy, 

That sadder years resigned to Reason. 

** Those bright, those laughing eyes, where Love 
Aru^ innocence are seen embracing; 

Those fairy-hands, tliat graceful move 
Their faucy-fornied circles tracing. 

** Oh. haste as thou w^ast wont to do; 

We’ll mount you shrubby steep together ; 

Thy care the first wood-fiow*ers shall shew, 

Thyself all-blooniing as the w^eather. 

** Haste, sweetest Babe, beloved of all ! 

Our cheerlul hours without thee languish : 

Ah ! hush ! he hears no more thy call ! 

Ah ! hush ! . • . . nor wake a parent's anguish ! 

«* That lip of roses glow’s no more ; 

That beaming glance in night is clouded ; 

Those bland endearments all are o’er, 

In death’s dark pall for ever shrowded. 

No, Angcl-sweetness ! not for ever. 

Though Heaven from us thy charms hath hiddea, 
We joy tor thee, tliongh forced to sever, 

O favoured guest, thus early bidden ! 

** Even o*er thy dying couch, sweet Boy! 

A heavenly messenger presided ; 

He beckon’d thee to scats of joy. 

To fields of endless rapture guided. 

« No, not for thee this bitter tear. 

It falls for those yet doomed to sorrow ; 

?Vho feel the load of life severe. 

Who mourn the past, nor hope the morrow. 

2 B B 
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It falls for those who, left behiml, 

Must fill their woes dlotted measure ; 

Who muse in hopes to death consigned > 

On visions of departed pleasure. / 

For those who through life*s dreary night 
Full many a watchful hour shall number, 

And sigh for long delaying light, 

Or envy those who early slumber.*' P. 2.32, iir 

“ Sweet tear of hope, delicious tear ! 

The sun, the shower indeed shall come ; 

The promi.«-.f d verdant shoot appear, 

And nature bid her blossoms bloom. 

And thou, O virgin Queen of Spring ! 

Shalt, from thy dark and lowly hod. 

Bursting thy green sheath's silken string. 

Unveil thy charms^ and perlunriC shed ; 

Unfold thy robes of purest white, 

Unsullied from their darksome grave, 

And thy soft petals silvery light 
In the mild breeze unfettered wave. 

So Faith shall seek the lowly dust 
WTiere humble Sorrow loves to lie. 

And bid her thus her hopes entrust, 

And watch with patient, cheerful eye ; 

And bear the long, cold, wintry night, 

And bear her owji degraded doom, 

Andwait till Heaven’s reviving light, 

jEterital Spring 1 shall burst the gloom.” P, 30< 

** Odours of Spring, my sense ye cliarm 
With fragrance premature : 

^d, 5 riid these days of dark alarm, 

Almost to hope allure. 

Methinks with purpose soft ye come 
To teD of brighter hours, 

Of May’s blue skies, abun^nt bloom, 

The sunny gales and showers. 

•* Alas ! for me shall May in vain 
The powers of life restore ; 

Tliese eyes that weep and watch in pain 
Shall see her charnuino more. 
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Ko, no, thU anguish cannot last ! 

Beloved friends^ adieu! 

The bitterness of deaiJi were past, 

Could I resign but you. 

But oh ! in every mortal pang 
That rends my soul from life. 

That soul, which seems on you to hang 
Througfr each convulsive strife. 

Even now, with agonizing grasp 
Of terror and regret, 

To all in life its love would clasp 

( Tings close and closer yet. , 

Yet why, immortal, vital spark! 

Thus mortally opprest? 

Look up, my soul, through prospects dark, 

And bid thy terrors rest; 

Forget, forego thy earthly part, 

T'liine heavenly being trust 
Ah, vain attempt ! niy coward heart 
Still shuddering clings to dust. 

Oh ye ! wiu) sooth the pangs of death 
With lovers own patient care. 

Still, still retain this fleeting breath. 

Still [)our the fervent prayer 
And ye, whose smile must greet my eye 
No more, nor voice niy ear. 

Who breathe for me the tender sigh, 

And bhed tiie pitying tear, 

« Whore kindness (tiiougli far far removed) 

^ly grateful thoughts perceive. 

Pride of my life, esteemed, beloved, 

My last sad c laim receive ! 

Oh! do not (juiteyoiir friend forget, 

Forget alone her faults ; 

And speak olTicr with fond regret 

Who asks your lingering thoughts,** P. 307* 

On the whole, there is a characteristic delicacy, a ** trew 
feminit^e,” about this publication, which is exceedingly attrao 
tive: Far be it from us to cdieck the aspiring spiiit of those 
ladies who prefer the din of arms to 

All the lore of love, and goodly womanhead,*’ 

and seek a blood-stained wreath in celebrating the fields of xnar<« 
tial glory. On the contrary, we are willing to prove how friendly 
we are to such undertakings! by suggestmg to the writers of a ro- 
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inance, which is at present deservedly popular^ the ad<Jition of af 
sixth volume, consisting of a list the killed, woundeth and pri- 
soners. It would not only increase the price of her book. Lui. 
give it an additional interest from the air of probability winch it 
would impart. But we must reserve to ourselves the pnvilegc, 
as a matter of private taste, of having a particular fancy for Psyche, 
and her fair historian, and deemingthe exhibition of their suffering 
fortitude more honourable, because more appropriate to their 
sex, than tliat of die prowess and doughty deeds of a Britcmi- 
artis, or a Bradainante. A very interesting portrait of Mrs. 
Tighe is prefixed to this volume. Expressive as it appears to 
be of the mind’ w hich pervades every part of her poetiy , w e arc? 
credibly informed that it falls short of the beauty and si uliiueut 
which illuminated the. countenance of the fair original. \\'<>nld 
that we might, w*ithout a sigh of unavailing sorrow, eongratiilalc 
the public on the reversal of the follow ing decree ! 

Fond dreamer ! meditate thine idle song, 

But let thine idle song remain unknown : 

The verse wliich cheers thy solitudes prolong ; 

What, though it charm no momenU but tlujic own, 

Though thy loved Psyche smile for thee alone, 

{jtill shall it yield thee pleasure, if pM fame, 

And when, escaped from tumult, thou has flown 
To thy dear silent hearth's enlivening flame, 

There shall the traiujuil muse her happy votary claim.'* 


Art. XV. — 1. Reply to Mr. Bosatifjuefs Practical Ohscrin-- 
lions on the Report of the Bullion ilommaUe, f>v David 
Kicardo. Alurvay, Is)]. — o Ji Plain Staiemenl of the 
Bullion Qitesiw7i, m a Lrlter to a I'riuuL By liavies 
Giddy, Esq. M. P. Stockdalc, ISl 1. 

Futi.M the " aerie height’’ of qwr six pair of stairs window^ we 
haye just descried, apjiearmg with slow and heavy course above 
the literary horizon, a new flight of ])amphlet.s on this inonientou* 
subject. By the rate at w^ieh the body appeared lo \\.: lo 
move, wc think it probable that its collective mass w ill be well 
settled upon tliks itiptropolis abfvut flic time when pur next 
number will fall due. And as we suspect that many of iheiri 
coutoin repfirts of speeches made in the assembly of wuse men, 
we shall defer all further serious consideratiou of the subject, 
till we have hud tlie advantage of perusing tlieni. 
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We shall therefore confine this article within very contracted 
fimits, and shall first intreat our reader’s indulgence briefly to 
premise an observation or two relating to ourselves. For 
r'^lly cannot help deeming it both right and civil to return 
our huipble and hearty thanks to certain ingenious persons, who, 
we doubt not with the kindest intentions towards us, and with 
a particular view to extol our independence, have ascril>ed to 
the unworthy lucubrations on the Bullion Report in our former 
luiniber the very unmerited honour of much higher authority 
than w e fear they can lay any claim to. We beg to assure them, 
that wlieucver the Right I I on. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or the Secretary of the Treasury find leisure or^ inclination to 
send us an article for iusertion, we will give fair public notice 
of the honour to our readers, in orde r that lluty may form their 
judgiiiciits, either witfi due deference to the high authority, or 
with due cautiini wlili respect to the presumed party-statement* 
And we furliier promise to th? said ingenious persons, in refer- 

euce to anodier of their speculations, iliat whenever the , 

or the Review’s, will liave the goodness to decline inserting 

such articles as the said Essay on the Bullion Report, and that 
the articles aflerw ards come into our hands as the. pis allcry* 
we will return our public thanks to the said Reviews in our 
“ NtUice to Correspondenl.s.” 

We are also requested by certain private gentlemen, whom 
tlitr said ingenious persons have obligingly designated as the 
inunugers, or editors of our work, to stale in their names, that 
tiioy are perfectly satisil('d with the more efiicient, but less la- 
borious offices of our w ell wishers, and occasional contributors. 

NVt* are really Iiiglily flattered at having excited all this atteii- 
lion thus early in ^>ui career ; and as tlie best return we can 
make, shall (with one observation) dismiss, W’c trust for ever^ 
the liateful subject of self; which nothing but the ooiisciousncsii 
of having been Imrn 'mio a world pretty w ell filled with Reviews, 
and constMpieUlly of iiaving many rivals, though we trust no ene- 
mies, could have induced us at all to touch upon. ^Flie single 
observation is this. — On the subject of our plan and objects, we 
refer all impartial readers to the first article of our first number, 
and to the pledge ilieie implied. We desire no favour nor any 
cucouragemeut, except in *as far as we redeem that pledge, and 
do our best honestly to promote those objects. 

To proceed to the subject before us. 

Although the decision of tiie House of Gomtnons has, prac- 
tically speaking, set the question raised by the Bullion Report 
ill some degree at rest ; yet w^e plainly perceive that the minds 
of many impartial men are by no means made up upon the sub- 
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jcct. Nor is at afl surfrizing. It is one of the most intri- 
cate perhaps thiat ever assumed an equal degree of interest, for 
the important of its practical consequences. 

One thing appears to its very plain ; — that those who ha^Ve ar- 
gued it upon the old and approved principles of politiaal <»co- 
tiomv, have decidedly failed in making out their rase ; and this 
affords ground for believing that there are some hidden proper- 
ties still lurking about the question, w hichrthe present state of 
commercial affairs, (so different from any ever contemplated by 
the political ceconomists %vhose works we are now apt to consi- 
der as infallible,) is destined ti> bring to light. 

Political acouomy is a set of general principles drawn 
from the observation of llie mode in which human affairs 
have been in the habit of opera ling ; and endeavouring to 
prove from this view of past exfierience how they will o|)erate 
in future. From the nature of the rase, therefore, the rules must 
fail in their applicat ion to a state of affairs widely different from 
any that has ever been coiiteinplaled by the framers of those 
rules. But it will be veiy difficult to iinprej<:< tin? rouvirtion 
that they have failed upon the minds of those who are in the 
habit of regarding the iht^orems, upon which they argue, as im- 
mutable and almost inathiMnatical lnith% 

'rhis will perhaj>$ account for the sameness, wc hud almost 
said tediousness, with which the identical arguments are re- 
peated over and over again, in the pamphlets published by 
those who espouse the opinions of the Bullion Report. The 
writers are all convinced that the truth of their argument lies in 
« nutshell; and that (he only reason why it has not been uni- 
vei-sally received is, that tlie happy mode of developing it has 
not yet been discovered, Eiicb man flatters himself that his ta- 
lent for ex planat^n is to bring about this important object, and 
that by the allegorical symbol of sealed bags of corn, or other 
ingeniout; device, conviction is to flash at once upon the mind 
of the Brki^ public. 

Tliat public, however, appears most obstinately to resist these 
repeated attack! upon iu uaderstanding, and seems resolved noi 
to be wearied wt the pertinacity w'ith which their authors 
retnm to die charge. Indeed it must be confessed, that some 
pains, attended with a greater variety of original argument 
and illustration, have been einployed on the opposite side ; and 
ats it should seem with gneatet success. For notwithstanding 
die pyke of bullion "still i^hthiues high in proportion to other 
<^||Uiiuidities, we do not peredive any greater symptoms than we 
^k| find three months ago of die depreciatioo of our currmey 
i0dl fe^ct to 4hose commodities^ wowing for such occasionai 
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fluctuations us may at all times occur. The one pound note and 
the shilling will still buy as much of the general articles of con* 
sumption as it would before^ or as the guinea did before it was 
withdrawn from circulation and converted into bullion. 

From the mass of publications which have appeared^ we have 
selected those at the head of this article; the first from die 
reference which it bears to the argumeiits examined in our last 
number, and the last from the circulation which the name of 
its author has already bestowed upon it. 

I’o tliose who honoured with a perusal the article on this sub- 
ject in our former number, no apology will be necessary for be- 
ginning with Mr. Ricardo’s Reply to Mr. Bosanquet’s Prao 
tical Observations. It is simply the fulfilment of a promise made 
at the close of that article. 

In discussing the merits of Mr, Ricardo’s publication, we shall 
not condemn our readers to the ungrateful task, of labouring 
ihrougli the minute and intricate calculations on exchanges in the 
fu st and second chapters, which foi in so considerable a part ot the 
work : for uotw itlisiaudiiig our bond as reviewers to know every 
vvt* fairly confess that they are beyond our com- 
preliension. We sliull therefore content ourselves with a 
.slu>rt cxplanatiou of the principles upon which, (and not 
their arithmetical accuracy^) the truth or fallacy of any 
ded actions from them must ultimately rest : and lliis not only 
on ai count of the sceplicisni with which we cannot help regartb 
ing such calculations, when we consider that even Dr. Kelly’s 
grt ui and useful work, compiled with ail his diligence, and 
every assistance that the mercantile knowledge of this great 
metropolis could aftbrd, is (as we are credibly informed) by no 
iweans free from errors, but because, if they are erroneous in 
principle] miiuiU* examination of their det|tils would be la- 
bour absolutely thrown away. 

Now the difl'ereiice of tlie principles on yvliich Mr. B. and 
Mr. li. calculate the exchanges is this, that Mr. B. assumes the 
par of exchange with each country usually estimated by mer- 
chants to be correct. f 

This may be erroneous ; because the par iiuiy liave been oi> 
giiially computed on inaccurate assays^ or because the estimated 
par may continue the same when a real change may have taken 
place in the currency of a country ; but the errror when disco*- 
vered may always be corrected by an uniform per centage addir 
lion or subtraction, and can in no otlier w^ay affect aiiy general 
reasoning, as it leaves the comparison of different periods intel- 
ligible and conect. 

But Mr. hitroducea a ne'ttl principle of computafiioiii which, 
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though countenanced by the Bullion Committee, is,\vc will 
ture to say, utterly uiikiiown and uniuteHigibio iu every counting- 
house in EuKope. iVssuiiiing that the legal currcucy of England 
is gold, and that of Hamburgh silver; he computes the excKaiigc ' 
by turuing the silver currency of Hamburgh into gol(t ^oi ac- 
cording to any fixed or average value of gold at Hamburgh, but 
according to the variations of the price of gold bullion, and he 
even ap]>Jie^ this mode of calculation to An^Ji ica, alllmugli there 
is in that country an estailishifd gold coinage ami (he gold coins of 
Europe are legally current at fixed rates. Thus a new element 
is introduced into the compulation, equally contrary to 
cd practice, and to what we consider as the true theory of tw- 
change; which being founded only on the relations of the ciu- 
rencics of the respective countries, admits of ik» oilier sui>iect of 
comparison. The effect of adopting this mode of noting the ex- 
change w<>uld be to make the comparison of it at dificteut ]>t'- 
riods utterly impossible ; for supposing it to be siat<‘d {ioi in- 
stance) that the exchange ^vith liamburgh was in lS(»i ten per 
cent, against lAnidon, and in ISOi two per ceul./n favour oi l.on- 
don, it would not ap[)ear wltellu r this difierem ai ost: iVoiii an 
actual variation of the course of exchange, or •d tlic pi i<*e of goul, 
or of both combined, and if so, in whatfjjproporlioriS ; and it is, iu 
fact, neither more nor less than sut>.stituUng for a notation of ex- 
change a compulation of lht‘ piobt or loss (d expoiling or im.- 
porting gold bullion at a pariu ulai vmc. A ( ompuialiou wry 
necessary to be made bv dealer^ in n ii iltame, but whirli iias no 
more to do with die exchange than tlie profit or loss by th uling 
in any otlier article (if mci chandize ; and it would be just as r» u- 
sonablc and iiitelllgil»l< to establish a computation of e.\( liaiigc 
between l-orKbn and Hamburgh on u comparison of the pi ices 
of Irifcli aiid (ferman linens. 

With resp< cr, however, to the general priiu ipies and facts re- 
lating to the exchange, we think that it is MUilicicntly proved in 
our former number, that its imfavoiiriible stale is by no im uiivS a 
proof of the depreciation of on i cun cncy ; and the following 
brief ret ievv of ^Ir. llicanitKS Ihqdy will probably aflord oppor- 
tunity of diuslruljjig that proof still further. 

The third ch»iptcr of Mr. Kicardujs pumphlet contains an at- 
tempt to tcrcstablish the cone Iiisiou that a rise in the mui kel jirlce 
of bujyhofl^bovc the mint price proves a depreciation of the cur- 
renc^y V This attcmipt is made in the first section, by contending 
that^he opposite asiJertion implies \hc impossibility of niehing or 
ejtj|cfrting English com by the force of prohibitory la\v.s. ]^ut 
panties i^ce with Locke in qualifying such statutes as laws 

to hedge in the cuckoo,” and perfectly nugatory. Now v.c do 
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li(it admit the truth of this implication. Hie argument against 
depreciation rests, not upon law aloue, but upon the fact, that 
although a dilFcrouce in value exists between bullion and cur- 
rency, none exists between the average relative values of cur- 
I’CMK V, artd of general commodities ; ihercfoie lliat bullion is en- 
hanced, but currency not depreciated. 

"I lie second section contains a repetition of the trite argumenti 
wliicii prove that an timlue increase of currency in England, that 
of other countries remaining the same, would produce a depre- 
ciation of the English currency, and an unfavourable exchange.; 
which no one denies. But we think that it is clearly shewn in 
our iu'U; number that no smb undue increase ha.s»/n fact taken 
pia<‘(* ; conseipiently that no real depreciation exists. But, says 
Mr. Ji. could lb(! symptoms proceed from any other cause but 
tile ritative excess of our currency? We beg to refer him to our 
foniM r iirgunu nts, which shew that the unfavourable exchange, 
die only remaining symptom imaccoimted for, has proceeded 
from a very didVn ut cause, viz. an unfavourable balance of pay- 
iiK'iits, and tile impossibility of discharging it by export of goods, 
or by any oiln'r mode ilian the export of bullion. But wbj 
(says Mr. H.) will not the Bank try the experiment, by a reduc- 
tion in the amount of their notc.s of two or three millions for the 
slioi t period of three months r’' Btfcuuse they an? well assured 
that sueh an exp(‘rimeut would be very far from realizing his an- 
ticipations of u lowered price of bullion, and improved foreign ex- 
change. 'Hie readers of our former arlitde W'ill easily perceive 
tliat the conseijueuci* must be u further demand for bullion for 
domestic use, m addition to that for exportation; and coiise- 
(jueiitly an ineveami iiisteail of a diminishtd price. And as to 
the loieigji exchange, the increased difficulty of procuring bul- 
lion to pay our balances must of course render it worse instead 
of better. 

Wc are next informed, (sect. 3.) that the rise in tlie price of 
g(»]<I on tlie continent lias been trifling, and is to be ascribed to a 
mere matter of arrangement in the comparative value of gold 
and silver. E})on this subject we refer our readers to Mr. Ruther- 
ford's Hints from Holland, where it appears that the price of 
gold on the continent has been within a trifle as hi^i as in Eng- 
land. We also refer them to p. 41,4(i. of our former article, to 
shew how little that fact bears on the real question of deprecia- 
tion ; which is plainly this; a difference in value between bullion 
and currency does not prove the latter to be depreciated so long 
as it retains its relative value to other co||iinod)ties ; it is not then 
issued to excess ; and the fact of bullion being of greater value 
only proves that an increased demand exists for it as a coniino- 
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ditj’, beybttd that which exists for other articles, or which existtf 
for gold itself in the shape of coin for internal circulation. 

^rhe fottrA chy)ter, after admitting that the balance of pay- 
ments is against England to the amount of all the bullion which 
has passed from hence to the Continent, runs over again fhe same 
speculative arguments, that an undue increase of currency would 
produce nn unfavourabie exchange, and that an excessive issue 
of paper would drive coin out of circulatioif; principles which we 
again repeat are not dented. We only assert that in the present 
case no such increase or excess can be proved ; and that their al- 
leged (iffects, the low’ exchange and disappearance of coin, arc 
abundantly tcT be accounted for by other circumstances. Our 
currency is not degraded as Mr. R. (p. 79) supposes, below the 
taluc of bullion, more than that of America, France, because 

neither of those countries have a paj)er currency not convertible 
into specie;'’ but because at the same time that we want a plen- 
tiful cfrculating medium for our o\\ !i domestic purposes, u c arc 
also obliged largely to export tlie usual instrument of domestic 
circulation, for the maintenance of our foreign commerce, cr 
Continental warfare. \Vc have therefore suhstiluled a fresh me- 
dium, which now retains its original and average value relative 
to bullion and to other commodities, xhoiigh bullion itself lias 
lately experienced a temporary rise above that value. 

*• Chapter five goes over the old ground, that depreciation may 
arise from the abundance of notes (p. 81.) ; it then proceeds to 
the trite illustration of the discovery of a new gold mine, which is 
evidently inapplicable, for ibis reusim : the gold thus produced 
would be an absolute addition to the capital of the country ; and 
is supposed to be added to the circulating medium, the (juuutity 
of commodities remaining the sathc ; whereas the paper is only 
coined and issued, w hen a previous increase of comrnodiii<'s calls 
for such an addition of currency to circulate them. I’hc efl’ects 
of this difference need not be pointed out. 

Mr. R’s. arguments in support of the opinion entertained by 
the committee, that an excess of liank of England notes neces- 
sarily prodneOt a corresponding excess in the amount of country 
bank notes, cdtttam nothing new. We beg to refer to p. 48 et 
seq. of our first number on this part of the subject. We can add 
nothing to the arguments there stated. Tlie> chapter on the in- 
crease ;^;iq[>rices from taxation seems to us to be that in which 
Mr. I£.ibost successful Mr, Bosanquet’s reasoning. 

Hois, however, far from proving that a considerable proportion 
rise in prices ha^ot arisen from additional taxes. And 
him to be altogether mistaken when he aaserla, that 
ptopoition as the taxes are great, the expences of the people 
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(iiminiiih. (P. ICO.) It is certainly true, as Mr. R. asserts, that 
** if 111 } income amounts to 1 (XX)/. and government requires \00L 
in taxes, I have then only 900 /. to spend. But it is as certainly 
false, that the expences of i}ie whole people are diminished by this 
100/. CAiveninient immediately pays it away to somebody else 
who spends it ; and we will venture to assert that the operation 
increases the expences of the people, by increasing the rapidity 
of circulation. I'hift faster money circulates, the more purchases 
are made, and the more taxes levied, and we have no cioubt that 
the rapidity with which the whole circulating medium is absorbed 
and rcvissiied by the revenue boards adds considerably to the pro- 
xhu'tive powers of the country. • 

Mr. iticardo concludes witli asserting his belief that the ex- 
change would be ameliorated, and the price of bullion lowered, 
by a reduction in the quantity of bank notes. We shali not 
here repeat our reasons for holding a directly contrary opintou. 
lint when lie insiriuat(‘s that the alleged necessity of exporting 
bullion to pay our balances to foreign countries proves too 
inucii, in as niucli as gold cannot be found here for the purpose, and 
our goods cannot purchase all which \vc want for that and our do- 
rm’stic purposes; we apprehend that he proves too little. Our 
iiKibility to export goods enough to purchase gold, for the pur- 
pose of replacing our paper currency, does not prove our 
want of means t<j {>rocuie enough to export for the payment of 
our balances; and it is clear, that it is the very existence of 
that paper currency which, under the present circumstances, can 
alone enable us to [trolit by tliose means of keeping up in some 
degree our ni<‘rcuiili]e and political connexions with the con- 
tinental states. 

Tlie only novelty in Mr. Davies Giddy’s pamphlet consists in 
a new illnstration t)f the principles advanced in Mr, Huskissou’s 
pamphlet and the Bullion Report. This illustration arises from 
tlie substitution of corn for btiHion as the standard of value. 
** Corn (says Mr, G. p*7.) might evidently be a cpnmion staud- 
ard, and all commodities would tlien be apprecimed in given 
quantities of grain. It will clear ftnd facilitate our future in- 
quiries to suppose this imaginaiy case : I shall tlierefore con- 
tinuc to place corn by the side of gold, and endeavour to 
** establish the exact conformity in principle between the 
He then proceeds (as it were) to com his corn, or ** to ascertain 
the exact quantity and quality of such portidiid as may usually cir- 
culate, by sealing the said portions iu^bags with an official seal, 
yarmnting the quantity and fineness. There is certaiidy no ob- 
jection to ffie fitness of this allegorical illustration, except that 
V^e thmk it rather puz^cles a cause before quite plain enough. 
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We perfectly well understand the argument of the political 
ceccmomists to be, that wl-.arever is set up as the standard of 
value, whether coin, or bullifui, or corn, must itself be argued 
upon as of a permanent and ».:entlcal vr.tue at ail times; and iliat 
pther connnodities only are suid to vary in tlieir price wh(*n corn- 
pared with the standard, jft is not the want of knowledge, but 
tlie want of assent to tlie justice of these argumenls as applied to 
corn or bullion, or even to coin under such circuiwslances as 
the present, twheii not efiectually protected by lau*, uliich 
is impossible,) that produces the diHerence of opinion. Mr. 
Giddy therefore in riinning over the arguments of the poli- 
tical oecouomists, substituting corn for gold, has afforded a 
Nery agreeable exercise for the fam y, but has added noihing 
to our slock of original knowledge ; — be has product^ uo 
collateral fact or argument whatever in addition to ihosi' we pos- 
sessed before, to prove the tlipreciatiou or excess of oiir circu- 
lating medium. He has not prf»vcd the fact of any such t xcess 
or depreciation, nor has he n butted any one of the areunu rits 
we ventured to use for the purpose of sliowi?<g lliat the dif- 
ference of value between currency and bullion did not arise 
from excess of the former, but from the peculiar and un- 
precedented slate of our commercial rp&tions. He only i o{)eat5 
the position, that excess prodm e depreciation, and tlepre- 

ciation an unfavourable exchange, — nhich nobody denies; — but 
when he asserts that these effects /me arisen because it is pos- 
sible they might, we humbly prcsiinie that he begs the question, 
not having proved tlie cxi.sU uce causey except from w hat he 

supposes to be its effects. The readers of our fonner number 
are not now to learn lliat this cause, viz. excess, camwt be 
proved to exist, and that there is fair ground ior thinking that 
it does not really exist. He has alsK> repeated the argument 
stated ill the Report with respect to the restoration of an un- 
favourable exchange by the forced export of goods, without at 
all adverting to tlie unanswerable facts, that the very cause of 
the evil is, that we caimot at any frke export our goods in 
quantities sufficient to pay our debts. I'iually he asserts, with 
the rest of those who aigue w ith the Report, that the currency 
must be reduced in quantity : — concerning the perfect ineffici- 
ency and pernicious consequences of which pretended remedy, 
we do not think it necessary to add another word. 

Upon the w hole, the perusal of this pamphlet has a little dis- 
^pointed us ; and the circumstance that a person of Mr. Davies 
(^dy’s acute mind, and sound understanding, could bring for- 
ward nothing more original or conclusive in support of the coni- 
mittee of which he was a member, is a clear mdication to us 
that the argumeuts ou their side of the question are exhausted ^ 
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Aiid that, ill truth, they rest altogether on the assumption, that be-- 
icause excess oi currency may produce its depreciation and an 
unfavourable exchange, therefore it has produced them, and no- 
thing else can have done so; — in short, that the existence of theef- 
f<?ct IS a^udicieiit proof of the cause. Just as if oneyvere to argue, 
that because Messrs. l>oIj|»s could make this paper, audit is very 
like Messrs. Dobbs’ manufacture, therefore they did make it. 
VMicieas we huvnbl> conceive, that tlie fact must rest upon evi- 
dence whether Messrs. Dobbs did actually make it or no. 
Whether an excess of currency actually exists or no is a separate 
imjUirv, into which wc eiilered at large in our former number. 

great submission we Immbiy conceive also, that Mr. 
Giddy lias not nrade the im)st of his allegory of the sealed bags of 
com. When he stales that bills of exchange payable on demand 
would drive out of circulation the coni in sealed bags, which 
would then be converted to the common purposes of life ; he 
a}>j)ears lu us to have entirely lost the opportunity of eliciting 
one of the most striking points f»f resemblance from his alle- 
gory. After llui corn v,as withdrawn, let him but have tilled 
bis bags with chuif, and circulated tJiein with the seal of the 
society, making it responsible for the measure of corn when 
called for, and then let him have passed a law that the holders 
of chaiV should not receive c om upon demand, and he would 
ba\c aftorded a very fiopidur parallel willi the manufacture and 
circndalion of bank iiot<*.s, that would have a good deal puz- 
zled the superiiciui thinkers on tln‘se subjects. 'J'o them per- 
haps it might not be obvious that, corn being the supposed 
standard of value, the scaled bag, or in other words the bill for 
corn, is only a bill for so much value in the market; coni being 
used by the imperative direction of the law, as the most conve- 
uiem medium through which that value can be noiTiinally 
expressed. But in case of a .sudden scarcity and consequent 
lemporary rise in the price of corn, if the society paid to the 
baghoidcr the average value of the quantity of corn due to him in 
9 onie other coniiiiodity, or enabled him to exchange his bag in the 
market for the same value of consumable corn as he had given 
for it, no real or substantial injustice would be done to him; the 
society would be saved fr/>m the risk attendant upon a trade in 
an article over the fluctuations of whose price it had no controul, 
and which it ohljy used as a measure of value becau.se the law 
commanded it. It would not suffer unfairly, nor the holder of 
the bill for corn profit unfairly, by the misfortunes of their coun- 
try, and the privations of their fellow^-citizens. 

Corn, however, would then cease to be a convenient standard 
pf value, for this very reason, that the engagements made in its 
)iame could not be fulfilled without manifest injustice. Literal 
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justice to tlie holder of the bag would be absolute mjmiice to 
the rest of the conimuuity. We apprehend thatihe same tiung 
may now be said of bullion, or of coin identified with the aver- 
age value of bullion, which identification is of course the object 
sought by fixing a mint price *. It has been set up byi;he po- 
litical au:onoiinsts as the stardard of value, because in all states 
of society, and of commercial intercourse between diflerent 
countries, which they had ever seen or reudwof, no great or per- 
manent real ditierence in its value could take place between one 
of those countries uiid the rest, or between the mint and market 
price. The facilities of coniinerce even in time of war by ilie 
intervention ofi neutruLs, enabled the debtor country in ordinary 
states of society (perhaps at an unfavourable rate,) to discharge 
its balai'ices by goods; or if a small quantity of bullion passed, 
its effects v ere so rapid that llie par was restored before the 
quantity of bullion was so much diminislied in the debtor 
country as muierially to raise its price*. So long as this stale 
of affairs continued, bullion, or coin identified with i.'s average 
value, was a very convenient standard both for,. foreign and do- 
mestic purposes. But the moment in vvhicdi commercial inter- 
course is so coiuplelely impeded, that goods mnmt pass from 
tlie debtor to the creditor country, ai»d that bullion passing in 
small quantities has not, for the reason just mentioned, any per- 
manent effect upon the exchange — then bullion must proceed to 
pass in large ^quantities, 'fhe coin identified wdth its average 
value will next (notwithstanding any restrictive laws) be melted 
or exported, and identified with the cniraiiced value of bullion; 
in otlier w^ords, (the inefficient law out of tlie question) will he 
very much raised in price. .But this high price will not bring 
bullion into the country, because the foreign merchant cannot 
export the goods, for the purchase of which he could alone scud 
bullion to the debtor country. — Now when once this novel state 
of things has arisen, and so long as it last.s, bullion, and coin 
identified with its average value, become altogether as iacon^r 
venient standards of v'alue as tlie corn upon Mr. Giddy in- 
genious hypothesis. And although under these circumstances in 
England pound steding in legal coin does certainly continue 
to be die legal standard of value;— yet in truth the law will be 
evaded) and liti^ adual standard during the disappearance of coin 
will be the pound sterling; expreaned by some symbolic cur- 
rency representing its average value in the market; or, as we 
l^ve ventured to state it, by the fubi*ic opinion. 



* The miat price Qf bullion in erery cematry ifaould pf coune intend to e\^ 
press its average price* 
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A View of the present State of Sicily^ its Rural (Economy, 
Population, and Produce, %c,: with an Appendix, eon^ 
taming Observations on its general Character, Climate, Com- 
merce, Resources, from a late Survey of the Abhute 
Bahama, Professor, &:c. to which arc added, with notes 
throughout the Work, an Examination cf the Sicilian 
lunteer System, and Extracts from Letters written in Sicily 
in 1809- JO, 4to. By Thomas Wright Vaughan, Esq, Gale 
and Curtis, 1811. 

Wk candidly admit ourselves to be of the number of those 
uho have never ceased to blame and to lament the oversight, 
which, when the Neapolitan dynasty was pr(‘served, and transferred 
to Sicily by our assistance, and was decidedly influenced by our 
counsels, omitted to make some stipulation for the gradual and 
eventual ainelioralioii of the Siciliaii system of government. It 
should surely have been obvious to the liritish ministry of that 
day, that if we are permanently to defend Sicily from France, 
it must ultimately he with tlie hearty co-operation of the mass of 
tlie Sicilian people ; — that ssucli hearty co-opcralion can never be 
secured in any country unless the people are justly and ardently 
attached to the system under which they are governed ; and that if 
that system in Sicily is grossly and notoriously oppressive, no se- 
curity could exist against the intrigues and invasion of the French, 
from the instant that the British forces should be removed from 
th<i island. By entering, therefore, into a treaty of assistance, 
w ithout any such stipulation as we have adverted to, we, (w ilh very 
gK^at impolicy,) laid ourselves imder tl»e necessity, for an indeji- 
nitf period, eitlier of paralizing our exertions elsewhere by send- 
ing to Sicily as large a force as may in all events be sufficient to 
protect it fnftn any which the I'rench may bring to llje opposite 
shore; or of rendering useless the whole trouble and expense pre- 
viously incurred, whenever we may be obliged to withdraw the 
British garrison from the island. Thai the Neapolitan govern- 
ment would then have cheerfully entered into this or any other 
reasonable stipulation proposed by England, we have no doubt; 
aud we will lay before our readers documents w hich will proba- 
bly induce them to be of the sume opinion. They are of course 
aware, that the sentiments of her Sicilian majesty were usually 
tliose upon which the court of Maples acted. Of what nature 
the.se sentiments were, will best be snowmby the follovying Icttenj 
which was written by her Majesty to Lord Nekton, upon his tir^ 
arrival off’ tlie coast of Italy, after the invasion of the French in 
the summer of 1803. As it has never been printed, and as original 
letters from queens are not every day to be met with, perhaps oiu 
VOL. 1. NO. n, 2 c 
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readers may peruse it with some uiterest. We only bej^ to pre- 
mise, that the leltei* is printed just as tlie copy came to our 
hands, aud tliat not vve, but her Sicilian Majesty or the copier, 
must be responsible for any faults which fastidious critics may 
be disposed to liud with the French idiom aud orthojjf.'apliy. 

Copy of an original letter from the of yaples to Lord Selson, 

Jai recue, nion cher et digue milord, Ja letire quo vous in’avez 
ecriie avee une recoiinoissance infinie. Jo vois voire conunaiide- 
moiit dans la Moditerranee avec une confiance & siMisfaction «'\- 
treuios, cou)[)tani sur les boutes du Koi vutre Mail re, do votro 
gTamlo el ooiUTeuse Nation, ik. ilc votre atlacheinenl. Noire po- 
sition est tres penible au uiiHieux do la j>aix donl nous avons acliote 
remplis les onereusoft condinons avoo unc oxactiludo inliiiio ; 
nous voyanl par nos cire<rn'<tani:es & \c V>ien do nos Peoples obliges 
a garder uue strieie neiit’/idite, nous nous troovons force invade »!k 
par k: droit du phis fori, iS; do <pii ne connou ul IVciu, in 
traite, ni |)roiiiesses. Mais nialgie ee malheu?*, qui no poiu en- 
core <jue l*apparauco do parijoJ, il faui tpie nous evuions avoi’ sotn 
lie donner k monidro prelcxie a luvador ol st’ rendre i nln ivuieiit 
le luaitrc, pour ensuite disposer selou K ur vus, do noire Ko\ aume 
de Naples. Ckst a vpvre ]>nidenLe sc»iu parliculit ivuunl <ju.. nou» 
dovrons cola ; on evitaui do tiouner aui^une proiexU* a ceiui uuj 
coniande La iTauec d*' pou-,oir coitortT a\ (“C um: pret<‘xt.e cr‘ par 
lui soubaite, aoltr d*injusu< e, violence & opjnvssion. il no faui 
prdut pour ecia se cotil’u-r ni reposor sqr sos pa^ole^ : iuiii de i.i, 
les trislcs exoinpie.s vus dans le conf% Cuerre & prine.ip,\lo- 

ment en Italic, le manque de entree dans ri>»s 

Rfjyaumes conuo tout droit juslire, cn e>t uw preuve. I.viu* 
coniinuelk’.s conduitc Ck (.Iciiiardhes dou nous remhv alienld ij.d- 
ant; luais no judiu eii {>rfrtuprdnl iaoinb r k-ur (ioinarcUes, cc 
quo jVsjKTc do 'nms, Mwii di^iJc k jvspec.iaUe iMiloni ; qie vju^ 
cnipcclieroi: noire peile, ne fete/. Hueuue demar<!be qtu [>uisso 
Paccelerer. Jo nio ro[»vise avec contiauce a <X'Ue eoosulanie idee, it 
coinpte cnticremeut sur voire ](»yal Gouvernvuu ni, tV sur v<»u^ inon 
digiic: Milord, Je \<;us reverroi'' toujour- i piauvl je ])oun oi- avec 
prudence, qui nous csl si ijidispen'-aldc, avee* unc satisfaction in- 
finie, me rappellant loujours tout co qur lunift vous (k.vou>, ayant 
pour vquiii lu plus qtendue confianci: cl recoiinoiasance. V 'est avee 
Rrntfment« qui ne tmiront <pi' av< c ma v ie & avec la plus veri- 
table e^tirnc, que je sujs voire Vros attacbec recounoissaute 
araiiei 

fliARLOTTE R. 

Sapks, lc20Juin, 1803, 

ir 

We have also now before us a letter from Sir John Acton, of 
liie same date with the Queen’s, which enters into a compiete de- 
tail of tlic purtu Liiar nature of their present embarrassmeuts. It 
seems that the French, contrary to direct stipulation, aud upon the 
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most frivolous pretences, insisted upon occupying Pescara, 
Otranto, and Tarento ; and, under an avowal of these purposes, 
had entered the Neapolitan territory with thirteen thousand men ; 
a force to which the king of Naples had actually nothing to op- 
pose. Sir»John Acton, therefore, very naturally concluded, that 
the total conquest of Naples, or at least the securing of Sicily in 
contemplation of such conquest, were the real objects of the 
French. And the dilerhnia into wdiich the government was thus 
tlirown, and the delicate nature of the service entrusted to the 
British, cannot be better expressed than in Sir John’s own Eng- 
lish words. 


Hut in thinking of Sicily, whicli is the main ‘rfliclc for saving 
an #\visti,:nce to his Majesty and Royal Family, the highest precau- 
tions arc not to be spared for avoiding the loss of tlic kingdom of 
Naples. Any di inonstraiion of a cnncc rl \\itli the English forces 
xvould r*<:*rve as a pretence for dccitiing tlic.Mijii this first kingdom.'* 
‘MI is Majesty fears at present a conp dc main, for which he begs 
your liOrdsliifi to be so good to fix sunic frigates or ships in a position 
to save a violence oiu Ins Majt sty’s person and those of the Royal 
Family. If the French are ai la.^i situated \vhere they have declar- 
<'d, the uneasiness will be lessened a great deal on the abovo-said 
sjjbjeet. Any demand afterwards for garrisoning the castks of Na- 
plo, this gulf, and Gaela, shall be denied certainly, but shall decide 
eiilier a declared war, if his Majesty has adecjuate forces in view to 
'Upport iiun, or hii sudden departure fur Sieily.” Jn the case of 
war, a strength of go<*cl J jighsh troops in liie castles of tliis capital 
and in the place of Gaiita; will be of an essentia! service. Should the 
king'loin he taken, the rest of the cHetdual deience should he done 
in Sicily.” Tiie British naval and land forces would encourage 
and support the national endeavours, and defend liiat part of the 
king’s painmony to liis royal I'amily in the unhappy state they are 
ireatetl.” Hut. m all ch-^cs his Majesty thinks that tin* liighesl cir- 
cinnspecrn»n to be innl as a main and nuM cssenlial article, in 
order to avui-i despenitt miscliiefs and ilestrnclion to his Majesty's 
subjects, while cM rv nn an.s of vigilance ought to be employed for 
the safety of Ills i\iajesly’s family without ceimproinisiiig, and fur 
saving hicily. Till the danger is evident, and witlioul hopes of 
being overcrune, his ISIujesty d(>es not think of leaving Naples.** 
“ Some ships of war in or about this bay shall ever be of constant 
*vi uriiy and comfort, as a meai# likewise of conveying to your lord- 
shtp j)roper notions^ under the direction and assistance of Mr. 
I'lliDl” ■ , ' 


I lulcv sucli circurnstaiicos of complete dependence upon Great 
Ih iluin, wo still retain the opinion just staled of the original treaty 
w ith ihv Sicilian government. But if mature reflection and a late 
visit to tlie island liave induced us to difler from those politicians who 
are clamorous {gainst government for not now using tlie British 
^ 2 c 2 
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arm}? as the iiislrumfiitfor revolutionizing Sicily, in the teeth of the 
compact under which, with full power of dictation, we agreed to 
afford the assistance ; we trust that we shall not on this account 
be charged with a servile adherence to the existing administration. 
We have liithorto wished it well because we think tlnt^ it has ably 
and cr»nsoicntioasly discharged its duty to its sovereign and its 
co?mrrv ; and wo trust that one or two late acts are not die heralds 
of an alteix'd system. But to retiii ii to our subject ; -we shall on 
the present occasion first lay before oni readers the nature and 
ronttiits of the book we have undei taken to review, or, rather w hat 
wo think, from our ow'ti obstTvation of Sicily, that the View o( 
its present ?>tate” oug;/if to hare contained and w^e shall then pro- 
ceed state a few of the r(‘ascms which have indirced in oni 
minds the political opinions which we have just avowed with 
respect to Sicily. 

7''he book before ns tlieii is a thin quarto, consisting alto- 
gether of '}()<) pages, with more blank sheds and a broad(M‘ mar- 
gin than we remember to have often seen in a book ot suc h a na - 
ture. Not containing any plates jl might have been given to thr 
public in u small b'vo at the moderate prite of 8s. in>tcad of the 
exhorbitant one of it. 1 1 5 . (id. With the exception of pag< s 
it is nothing more than a f;ruiislat;5n of the journal of a tour 
through Sicily, by the prolessoi of agriculture of llie ro\al 
Academy of Palermo, published in that city in the bc.‘giuning of 
last year, under the protection of the government. Sucli, liow* 
ever, is the manner in which tin* tille-jiagc i^ worded, lliat one 
would he niucli more incluied to think dial “ ihisl^iew of Sicily ' 
was taken by T. \V. \'aughan, Es(|.’’ whose name in large Ho- 
man characters occiqiies so conspicuously the place in which that 
of the author is generally inserted, than by the *‘Abbate Balsaino,’' 
who is only to be discovered, after due search, in the body of the 
title-page, in smaller letters, and almost uverw helmed in the pro- 
fusion of type with which it is surrounded. Some doubt also 
arose in our mind \Yhedier the appendix was Mr. Vaughan s or 
the Abbate s;--this was cKxasione d by its being entitled “ Appen- 
dix to die foregoing details,” amoiigM which details are the ad- 
ditions Mr. V. makes to die tra.nslalion, on which we shall in due* 
time remark. Now', as die litlc-|xige of a book is, as it were, 
ib face, we cannot help observing how much more prepossessing 
the work before us would have appeared, had it been offered to 
the public with the modest title of a translation. As to that which 
it has assiuiuxi, we cannot but ob.scrve that the Abbate Balsarno 
throughout the whole of his jouriiul waves all subjects that are 
foreif^i to agriculture ; and so far are Mr. Vaughan s letters, 
speaking of -them cn masse from giving a view of the pre- 
sent state of Sicily,” that the greater part of them with equal 
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Hezi qfi l/tii pnsent ^ ^ geritleniiui of tlic town came to 

. , - . tie to make use of a ifxmi in the un- 

‘ propriety might have been \vritt< 

mean to say that Mr. Vaughan s ini * 

impression his title-page makesy) to ts of society, I was amused by hi& 
bate’s vv(jA to the public as bis o\ij>ic, respecting our force, ajid the 
preface will inform those who may yer, he took the trouble to answer 
were published recently at Palernnihit^h is by no means uncommon ; 
del Viaggio/’ ike. Sic. • As to the n^nlkers, and always w a//; and 1 
Pulcnn'o, COUCH nmg^^l.ich Mr. Vam?!J‘’y knew more than 1 could po,- 
\ . I I * ^^lUsions, winch, however, happen- 

proper not to be entnelv silent, we slu i , 

* , , - , ’ - founded upon any one tact as to 

until wc have may' our oberyatious o. conversation upon 

cour« of whtcl) they tnay probably be j ^^.ip observiu-r, 

U e begin witli a review of the of otfur countries, without 

is ill ev<*r\' respect the main body ot absurd as it now seemed to 
of this kind, which enumerates 1.0 or to inronn me that mir King 
rogMc’’ ill different districts; together withal “ I rather thought not,” he 
4'i(‘S of grapes ; which enters into the detail.oughly informed, that " he 
the methods followed in the different distric'** oeeasion of that kind, 
the vino, the olive,' &e. &c. the number of ^he Kings 

in vvhul proportion, ihc weighl of the ,iiff,, 5 ilecily saushed uuh having 
, I 11 J ^ '1 I f \ \ was, surprised, he took oc- 

and such Ike dctai s,- -howcu:r usclul it 

slndying the agnculliiral resources ol their o’ | pot <io\vn a crown 
eAcessively uninteiesting to llie public at larg<(‘,j.t,ie(l nic it was paid for 
us wlio [los.sess so little inforniatioii of a ino *tte, I pressed it again, be 
the state of an island, iu the defence of wliicl to keep it, with which he 
loug c rnpl(«!jyj^. 

\\ e confess that the title deceived us into l. die house of niy acquaint* 
in hopes of limling this deficiency in some You will smile, 

we soon found lliat the only point from am at --was, 

.induced as to the state of the island iu this' 

vme the statements given by the Al.batc ot of accident, m 

.hUeronl towns tlirou-li which his circ.umsci ^,, whatever 

We have liad oppoilumties of comparing Ins lo a bag of 

the work of Amico, a most accurate ami autlui|fs uyjt with on the road, 
1 7 >9 published at Catania a Topograplfw-al ♦bolij»h retention cost the 
island in three quarto vols. whieli his coimtrym, is blind (not less so, 1 
regarded as a standard work, "riie population and of course does not 
given by that writer at 22^3 sonl.s, whilst Bal^d tbiscon^rr-^mj in so 

(>0(;0. Vicari by the former is said to contain 28^^ % mountain : 

;ted money sulBcient to 

look justice in the face ; 

e, where he married au 


• In his notes upon a work profmedly agricultural, \ — - - - 

dedicates the translatiou to the Agricultural Suciely of thi' 
been expected that he would have rendered to that public | ohsei vatioii. 
the public at large, the acceptable service of acquaint 
distiiiclive qualities of the various species of wheat, aiio'^ 
what advantages were likely to result tioin transplautiiig tliei 
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army as the instrument for rew 

compact under which, with dined lohscrrcd halfa dozen 

afford the assisiaiice: we trust and mouths open, to 
be chaised svith a servile adlr ‘"“i- 

and consnentiously discharjr then. 

country ; and wo trust tliat Oj . noorang^cs nfiLlier/’ " Povcivt- 

ol an ahoved svstoin- But of conipunction, which is a sort 
tlie present occusion first ' 0 / ' Poor creature as you vvouhl 
conlf uts of the book wc h '.nuikin But how i^ that possi- 
\ve tliink, from our own s! have you no fruit in your country V* 
its present Wate'* ought '' ‘*»tors are severe, arul noto-c- 

ceed to state a few uf( ' just what thev told me,’' 

minds the political „pV;»t t n?land was all snow, an, I a great 
resneetto Sicilv. ,v^"or. we have heard what we ean 

The book before i ' I' '''P'rfertly true ; 

1 r n the sun in onr ellinatc is not “iiih- 

gether ot ,>()J pages, ^ broiling, as it ,s lu-re, t.. produee aov 
gm than we remeinb'- ii h..w the deiire ,lo y..„ 1 loM 

ture, Not COUtailUlS , we got on pretty wiil‘;--tliat wa had 

public in a small Hv^i ’ very t<)lv rahic ifii»kihu ht oui 

exhorbitaut one ot‘ and our hr< ad pu tty -that inMt .id 
it is nothing more JiMhey call ah.*, uW-hour pettph , Iumt an.l 
through Sicilv, by ; that hy the lulpol' tin .r 
Academy of Palerii '^ and Kic blesMu^v of God, onr nu n uu r 
last year; under the. as aecomphdied : 

ever is the manner" '.‘'"J’’'’' * •'♦htved, under hea- 

won d be much m<>, , • 

was taken "by T. why iha.’K English.--^. And tins 

man characters oec?,ei and ribbon^ Why they are Eno. 
of the author is gO^'hen you hee how it is ; wo si; nd’you, m ex- 
wbo is only to be t ^ grow, half the comforts and convenieiurr# 
title-page, in small f" T^c,Mdcs, Paunma mia g< nule ! (/hi/ a^rcc- 
fusion of type w: ^ regret that We don't grow these articK s, 
arose in our iniiw with a nation we esu eiri !" — “ /7r« 


the Abbate's;-' 4 l>riest; and hi tween 

dix to die foregf*"^^ ^ escaped to my 


ditions WTf* V. n 

time remark. ' praise to the plan and 

its face, we caiii Vaughan a publication, we the more 

the work before extracts, as favourable and entertain- 

the public with 1 PWtolaiy style, 

;t has assumed, {Maria fo\yard8 evening, where the locaiida 
throu(rhout the f’ceplacle for mules, and the most filthy room 
foreign to agrtfi”dovv.s or furniture. I was preparing, as 
speaking of -the ^ travelling bed, (which I recommend every 
sent state of * bun), in an airy part (which 1 also rccoiu« 
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incntl) of the best rff ibeiri, when a gcutlemaii of the town came to 
l>ay me a visit, and requested me to make use of a loom in the un* 
irdiabited lown-bouse. 

■« « ■!£ # * 

If' I was not particulfirly desirous of society, I was amused by his 
questions upon every possible topic, respecting our force, and the 
situation of aflau's ; which, however, he took tl>e trouble to answer 
himseif as quickly as proposed, whicli is by no means uncommon ; 
for they are most ‘'ext raordinary talkers, and always and 1 

very soon discovered, that he already knew more than 1 could pos- 
siidy teii bun, from a sortes of conclusions, which, however, happen- 
erl lo have the defect of not being founded upon any one fact as to 
public events. At la-t, be mgenioasly turned the conversation upon 
ill!' I on.-iitution of Kiigland ; and here I could not help observing, 
iivnv^ fnr,!isJt it is lo tnU: of the hi.sioiy of other comtnes, without 
lenih/ informed, 'file t-fleet is as absurd as it now seemed lo 
nt<\ whi n niy good vn>it<'r proceeded to inform me that our King 
w'ii> elective ; to which, when 1 replied I rather thought not,'' he 
iiriswered me with a n(»d of one thoroughly informed, that **he 
believed he was right,’* and that, ** upon an occasion of that kind, 
lie nndei.siiKul M Would fall upon the right heir this time, the King^s 
i tih .'rt son, iht^ yttum; Duke of York f and, perfectly satisfied with having 
.du wii me Ills reading, ai vvhich I own i was surprised, he took oc- 
♦ a^u.n to leave me. 1 iVc), however, ungrateful in rciuting this 
d’/.vyu d id my friend at S uita Maria ; for, w hen I put dowm a crown 
to pay i'ov rny supper, liie attendant informed me it was paid for 
•already ; and when, according to etiquette, I pressed it again, he 
iibsolntcly refused it. 1 then begged him to keep it, with which he 
nnmedtately eompUed!" (p. !. li.) 

•• I .-topped to breakfast at.^ at the house of my acquaint* 

anec, and former guard, the captavi of banditti. You will smile, 

but il is literally a fact : “ iiiinc host” ot tbe inn at was, 

for llnve years die captain of a banditti on Mount J^ltna ; and how- 
«:ver liis story makes an Knghsbaran siarcy by a resiuenee in the coun- 
try you find sueh things are. An iiua. uvement sort of accident, m 
lliC early part of his career, gave a turn to his pursuits, whatever 
they were, to that I have mentioned. Ik took a fancy to a bag of 
ilollars that belonged lo a eountrynian he met with on the road, 
who objected to part witli them ; and tins foolish retention cost the 
peasant his life. .Tustice, w ho, you know, is blind (not less so, f 
can Jissure you, in Sicily, than <»tiicT places), and of course does not 
si;e things in the true po?iit of view, considered xUis contre-tems in so 
serious a light that Doh Giuseppe w as obliged to fly lo tbe mountain : 

jiijd there he remained till he iiad collected money suflicient to 

what he called confronure la gtustizia, or look justice in the face ; 
and then he came down to this little village, where he married an 


'We peifectly agree with Mr. V* iu tbia observatioo. 
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honest waman, andbccainf, as he told us hirnst^lf, a or 

man of hwiour ! Aii(i I must add, that wljen lu* coiiu.'s to the dour 
to take hold of your stirrup, and motions to kiss your iiand, as is 
usual with the inferior ranks ti!rou«hout Sicily, a hner lookinf^ study 
can scarcely be conctived. All that ivc have seen atiemptcd upoii 
the stage, for that class of characrer, is realised in this mat?. Ite- 
present to yourself a form periectly athletic, but perfectly well made, 
— a fixed and steady eye, that denotes nothing Imt courage, for 
there is not a trace ol' what we should connect w'lth the character of 
a desperado, — a complexion of bronze, with a head and muslaehios 
that iiil up the picture, (p. Iv. Ivi.) 

After a tour round the island, in company with this agree- 
able gentleman, •they returned to Uie inn, and 

“ It was after a bad supper, in our dirtydooking bcd-clianilicr, 
that the figure of Don Giuseppe appeared at the door; and uiih 
the beckon of the country, so truly significant, he called me asiilt 
‘"And now, signor, yon shall sec. the value of a guard, and ih 
guard a Gaiantuomo I— You remember ulierc you dined to-d:.} 
within six yards of that place there wviv four malandrim, all n ndy 
for business — but they had re.speet for my person (Jaying his leind 
on his breast) and dared not attack ns ! But tiny should have Iiad 
move (said he, raising his voiev), Ibr they iiave watched us to this 
town— ami 1 know wliere they are.*'— “ lV|l how do you know this, 
Don Giuseppe r’’— "‘Du you think, sir, a mouse can stir in any town 
round Lins mountain, and I within the walls, and not hear of it ? — 
But your EccdUnza may be convinced, for th»dr fate is in yoni 
hands; they have comnmted tiiemselves by daring to follow the ca- 
valiers 1 protect, wliicli is l onlrary to the order of ihing.s. — Say hut 
the word, and the strong arm of juslice shall seize them this night. 

1 kociw the cattle they are, and can put luy hand upon their horn m 
the dark.” — “Don Giu>epjH/’ said I, “let us leave them in peace 
— and may St. Peter receive them when their culling is ended— but 
you may just step and tell them, as if from yourself, how much plea- 
santer it is to eat your dinner with gentlemen, than link behind a 
hedge to blow out their brains.” (p. biii. Ii\.) 

Wc shall close our extracts with the following short and sum* 
maiy recipe of military police. 

“ In point of morals, if we speak of wiiat strikes an Englishman 
wdth horror, 1 mean assassination, they are certainly improved— I 
hope I may say reformed-— since the Eughj^h settled here ;— and I 
cannot but date the a^ra of tins change to the period wiien General 
Sherbrooke (the present Sir John) was Commander in Chief,— who 
contrived in iftort reign, not only to conciliate the corifKlencc of 
the anny, hit, what was not less difficult, the approbation ol tlie 
court, At that time tlie stiletto was so much in fashion, that in iIk 
course of four months, 23 English sailors from our transports, and 
soldiers, Wpre stabbed in Messina : and no steps being taken by tlie 
police, i^withstaritliiig our remonstrancea, to check this dreadful 
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evil, the general, ii? was understood, at length waited upon General 
Guiilichini, and slated, that unles^s some immediate slup was put to 
these outrages, he should he under the necessity of giving out an 
order that the first person found near the body of an Englislnnau 
sas'^inated, should be hanged on the spot. '^Aiid suppose, sir/' said the 
governor, “ that hap})etied to be me — '' If, sir/’ replied the general, 
‘‘imperious necessity calls forth such an order, it must be obeyed.'' — 
Certain it is, from that inonu nt it declined, (n. kxv.) ^ 

Tliough Mr. V has thought proper to translate and publish 
the Abbate’s treatise, we do not iind Idin endeavouring with the 
Ahbatc lt> prove the “ progressive state of prosperity/’ in which 
the country is asserted to he advancing. He tells us, that it is ini- 
p(»ssihle to pass througli it ‘‘ without feeling pt’lsuadcd that the 
prodiiclions of the land might ht^ trebled at least.” He informs us 

liuit no effort is discernil)ie towards the. improvements recoin- 
mended,” notwithstanding the main advantages it now enjoys, (as he 
asserts) “ from tlie govermru nl of the country having fixtid itself in 
the island, with a train ut proprietors of estates that attend it ; in large 
#um.sof money being thus brought into circulation, and the increasing 
cousuriiptiou and price of all articles of produce, with the enor- 
mous addition of o(),0()(J/. sterling per month, disbnised by the 
.Ih'iiLsIi ariny.’^ — Such remarks as these, coupled with some pas- 
sages in theextnicts from his ielteis, clearly evince Ins conviction 
of the impoverished stale of the island, and the little reliance we 
consequently can place on the veracity of the dociuncnls he has giv- 
en to the public. 

In his introduction, speaking of Murat’s threatened invasion, Mr. 
V- — jjaiys, ‘‘ Not a man appeared in arms, except those paid by 
us in our and their gun-boats; no .sponiuneous ebullition of patri- 
otic exertion burst iorlh into action/’ See. One would almost be 
induced at this passage to conclude, that the Sicilians remained 
perfectly unconcerned as to the lauding ol tlie hrench. But this 
absolutely was not the case the jieasanlry took the liveliest inte- 
rest in what occurred, but observing llie great preparations on our 
part, they felt convinced that we should prevent the landing of Uie 
enemy. Mr. V — surely did not expect lliat the peasautry would 
have risen in arms, and abandoning their fields and cottages, would 
have remained on the bej^ch during the four months that Murat’s 
army was encamped on the opposite hills. Ho\v would these 
people have been fed ? What was to have become of their crops ? 
This surely never was expected by any reasonable man. All that 
peasantry can be expected to do in such situations is, to expel the 
enemy from their fields and villages; this the Sicilian peasantiy 
we are confident w^ould have done. In what high terms di)es not 
Sir J, Stuart speak of their conduct on the lauding of llie Freucb 
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at Mili, in his General Orders? Does not Mr. V— himself bear 
testimony to their honoiuable conduct on that occasion? He surely 
never could have cx|wcted that the Sicilians were to support 
the war individually as the Turks do ? As to the disposition of 
the people, there cannot be a doubt but it is inimical to 
the French. Their gallant beliaviour above alluded to would al- 
most decide that point, —Those who have been in Sicily 
kno V that you cannot converse with a peasant about tlie French 
without his reminding you of the Sicilian vespers— -every country- 
man has the story in his mouth. 

The affair of Augusta in 1800, as recorded by Mr. V-—, of the 
veracity of which there is not the least doubt, is another instance 
of their hatred to tliat nation.— On that occasion 

** A French ship from E^vpt put into the harbour, with a 
French colonel on hoard, aiul 300 sick, (aiiove 100 hliiul witli tlie 
Ophthalmia) and demanded to land. Temporary sheds wt re m e t* d 
on the bcacli, and they were disernhark»'tl ; hut three days after- 
wards the people of the country rose, as by coitimon consent, and, 
without giving any notice to the garrison, put the vMc of t/im to 
death, and they were buried in the sands. Sim e ilfat time ihe name 
of a Frenchman excites them uhnost to fury, which ifislanily .spreads 
along the whole line of the coast. (>ii the late landing in Sicily, in 
1910 , the peasants repoilcd that they fiad killotl five in the vine- 
yards, but had not yet buried them ; for^ they did not ikbaxc 
Christian Burial like other people f (Inlroduc. p. viii.) 

Tliese circumstances leave no doubt in our minds as to the con- 
duct they would pursue were the French ever to land in Sicily. If 
instances were wanting to corroborate this opinion, wv, could ad- 
duce many. This national dislike, too, has ot late been augmented 
by the accounts propagated amongst them by the priests, of thft 
sacrileges committed by the French in those countries they have 
overrun. The Sicilian peasantry being a superstitious race, nothing 
could be so well adapted to awaken all iheii ardour as these re- 
ports. When Mr, V—, in order to pourljay the public senti- 
ment, gives us the wavering discourse of oue who is afiaid of 
committing himself with the French by any act of hostility, how 
does he agree with himself in the account he give$ of the conduct 
of the peasantry at Mili ? That such temporizing sentiments are en- 
tertained by the greater part of the nobles and the middling classes 
in the large towns, we are convinced ; but tliese are not to be re- 
garded as the organs of the public opinion. The peasantry, we are 
coQvmced, are averse to the French throughout the island, and 
will never side with them, notwithstanding all the grievances under 
wfai^ they labour. Our assertions, we trust, will pass for as 
much as |4r. as we too have teen in Sicily, and were eye- 
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witiiesses of the state of the public mind durii^ the threatened iu« 
vasion. 

It is an opinion entertained by some of our countrymen in 
Sicily, that the people of Palermo and of the western shores of 
the Val di'^]Mazzara, arc not in genera! so attached to the English 
as in the other parts of the island : we know not the origin of this 
opinion. As to Faleripo, perhaps it may have arisen from the 
dislike w^hich the court and Neapolitans profess for the English. 
But we have never observed the least partiality entertained by the 
people foi’ the French in any one comer of the whole island, and we 
have made the entire circuit of it, and crossed tlie itUerior in two 
tlifferent lines, from its most remote extremities. We witnessed a 
f ra> at l\ilermo, tlie description of which may give our readers some 
idi a of the materials from which we have deduced our opinions : 
It occiintd last siaiimcr. Several Neapolitan dragoons insisted 
on taking some cheese from a shop at a price considerably below 
tliat at winch it w as jelailed ; — an altercation ensued, which became 
rather violent, and one of the dragoons drew his sabre, and strike 
ing at the shopket'per (a practice these fellow^s have) w'ounded liim 
slightly. The latter instantly called to bis men and to his neigh- 
bours, with the masonic epithet picciotti:’' let us, my lads, 
t \cl:iiiiied lie, serve these Neapo/itatts as they suspect we intend 
to do, and as they know they merit; Jiit us do away with them.*^ 
In a very few seconds seven or eight of tlie dragoons measured 
their length on the ground ; die rest escaped ; and a great concourse 
of people being assembled by this time, the wounded shopkeeper 
began to harangue them ; lie was joined by the greater part of the 
mob in venting every imprecation against the Napolitatii---caIiiiig 
them Jacobini. Several times Was it exclaimed, had it not been 
for the English long since you would have betrayed us to the 
French, who are now at this very moment solely kept out of the 
island by the English, without the least exertiou on your part ” 
They called the soldiers cowards, and spoke of them with the 
greatest contempt — saying they were only capable of practising extor* 
tioii upon quiet shopkeepers. Such was the language of a mob 
which might have proceeded to greater lengths, had not die captain of 
the city, Prince Cariiii, a nobleman at that time rather a favourite 
of die people, come up, and by his exertions and persuasions 
dispersed the crowd and restored tranquillity. As the weapons 
these piceiotti made use of were radier Herculean, being sticks of 
the a^ tree from which they make the manna ia Sicily, three ox 
four of the dragoons died, and the rest were much injured. 

All along die soudi coast the people questioned us concerning 
Malta, and spoke quite enviously of the wealth and commerce 
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vrhich our countryioen had bestowed on the inhabitants, who they 
said were ungrateful barbarians, and did not merit such blessings*We 
are aware that at Trapani one or two of our sentries were attack- 
ed in the night, and very severely wounded ; but this was occasioned 
bv the diabolical intrigues of the governor of the town afid some of 
the officers, who, by the garrivson regulation which look place on our 
troops occupying it, were deprived of a coi;isiderable profit arising 
from the licensed contraband trade, which, owing to peculiar rir- 
cunistances, had been until then carried on over the walls of the 
town. This traffic was altogether incompatible with the safetv 
of the fortr€;ss ; but had we not had an officer in command there ol 
as imu h firmness as jH^netration, that valuable position would 
nevta* have beeji put into a slate of defence, but would have re- 
inaine^d in the same half-finished and lialf-decaycd condition in 
which we found it. Fioni the information obtained by our peo- 
ple, there were strong grounds to suspect that tliey employed a 
few villains in the above desperate attempt to assassinate our sen 
tries. And they iinaiodiately ahei wards atiempted to persuadt' oiu 
commanding officer, that it vva> the spontaneous movement ot tiu 
people, who wck^ irritated at our stjici regulations, and of whose 
future conduct thev wrae appndiciWj^as arul could not be respon - 
sible for it. Our commanding cr rcpiit fl, that since such wei t. 
tlieir fears, he would re-douhle the rig<»ui of the garrison duties. 
They were foiled in all liu ir intrigues ; and the people, as \vc knew 
well enough, had nothing to do in the affan\ If the Sicilian go- 
vernment were to make some rigor<)iis examples f>i such ol their 
servants as ofitnd in llsis way, it would n<^t Im long before af- 
fairs would assume a diffi;reut aspec t. 

Mr. V’s KMuninatiou of the \ oiuiit<‘er System/’ con- 
sists of the nicest couinion-plact» icmarks «»n « the plans 
for bringing the force forward, and lor dnlliirg and arming it, 
Tlie fact is, that thii* force consist.^ of about d'J (»i 4:»,* <X) 
men, on pfiper^ enrolled in the different ^ illages and iowtis. Many 
pf these have been drilled in a slight manner, hut none of them 
havp arms ! The Sicilian government, conscious of not possessing 
the affections of the people, and of the numberless inducements 
they have to turn their arms agaipst it in the first instance, has 
been afraid of trusting them in their hands. 'I'his is the real truth. 
And Mr, V — may thus write his plans as to drilling and paying 
&.C. &c. with just about as mucli effect, as the Abbate may pro- 
pose new methods of hoeing and plowing. It will be no difficult 
matter to drill these volunteers whenever the government will 
arm them ; in which case no general officer, whose business it 
may be to conduct the formation of them, will stand in need of 
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more than a translation into the Sicilian language of Sir David 
Dundas » instructions and regulations. 

We do not, with Mr. V— think that the government has not 
the means of arming them;"' though the Sicilian court may 
expend «> considerable part of the subsidy in the maintenance of 
spies, and for other purposes, in Naples and Italy, which causes 
no small part of it to be sent out of the country ; still there cannot 
be a doubt that they reserve for tlieir expenditure, in case ot any 
untoward events, the far greater part of that sum. J laving no 
manufactures of arms in their island, they arc obliged to get iliem 
from England ; and they owe to tlie generosity oi the English 
government that they have obtained them. inde[)endciit of theusub- 
sidy. These have not been given to the Sicilians, or to the volunteers, 
but to their attached Neapolitan troops j who, to the amount of 
between 7 and 8, (XX), have always been detained w illi them in the 
metropolis. This force, together with abrnit thirty gun-boats, 
w as detained in Palermo last year, during the vvhole of the time 
that the French on the Calabrian shore were threatening the island 
with invasion. The court were at tliis lime particularly appre- 
hensive that an insurrection of the people would lake place at the 
time of the great national Fesla di St. Rosalia/* when the 
Sicilians flock from all parts to the capital, to celebrate the 
feast. Such were the apprelitiisions of the court, that they could 
not help congiatulating thetnselves on tlieir (‘scape, in their ga- 
zette, published a few days aftei this Icstival, which took place 
on the lull of.Itdy. During the lime it lasted, every precaution 
was taken bv douliliiig llie e,iiards, and palroles ol dragoons, and 
by stationing the guiwboats in positions where they could com- 
inund the grand streets, l lie icl(*, liowever, passed without any 
comniotiog. It is probable that liie governinenl had got scent 
of some plots, w hich were thus prevented li’Oin coming to inatu- 
ritv. After repeated applications the Sicilian government dis- 
patched, with great reluctance, some ol llao gun-boats to assist in 
the defence of the Streights. About 4(M) cavalry, who had formerly 
served with our troops, wa re, afli‘r Min at had been on tlie other 
side of the Pharo three months, dis})iitched to a station near Me- 
lazzo, which liad been occupied by the few horse we had in the 
island, but wliich w e w ere now enabled to quarter in the neighbour- 
hood of Messina, w here they were much wanted. The 7,o0() regular 
troops whom the .Sicilian court has in pay, are composed ol Nea- 
poliuins principally, with sennefew Italians, S\viss, and Albanians. 
They are detested mortally by die Sicilians, who regard them as 
French, designating them by the name of “ Jacobins,’* which 
they use synonymously for ** Frenchmen/* and Neapolitans, 
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This force is well appointed and paid| and it has alwajfs been the 
constant object of the Sicilian court to keep it so. » Being of 
the same country to which they look forward at some future 
time to be restored, they are firmly attached, and the government 
places it s wliole reliance in them. Ft was perhaps well tliat 
these troops were so far distant from the English army during 
the lime that Murat attempted to invade the island. They very 
probably would have excited suspicion, and interfered with Sir 
John Stuart's operations, and with the distribution of his force. 

Having had occasion, in the course of this review', to state the 
dispositions and interests of some parties in the island, and liaving 
einleavouicd fo throw' some light on its actual state, it may be well 
to complete this picture as far as we arc able. To this end we will 
examiiic tlie. interests and dispositions of the remaining parlies, 
beginning witli the court. If we rcmeml)er rightly, tin* < uuit 
of Sicily first of all became dissatisfied with the conduct ofoui go- 
vernment, for refusing tc encourage partial insurrection in Calabria 
and Naples, and the sowing of discord in those countries, w itluuit 
•ome prospect of resistance being adopted on age!K?ral scale, and the 
probabilities being manifest of some beneficial result. In 1S()(> it 
was sufficient that any plan or schenjte, however paltry or insigni 
ficant, should profess to have for its object, the expulsion of the 
French from Naples, for the court of Palenut> eagerly to sanction 
it. Guided by a more enlightened the British govoni- 

menl represented to them, tliut, by fomeuling this spirit at a tiim* 
when the French had every means of quelling it, they would not 
only occasion blood to be shed wantonly, but would als<# injure 
their own cause, by depressing, and perhaps extinguishing the 
spirit of their party ; which, if properly and .secretly ftMl, might 
burn like a slow fire, and al a more favomab'e period burst 
forth wiA increased strength, and a better prospext of success. 
The court of Palermo, thus eager to regain posse.ssioii (»f Naples, 
and led aw*ay by every delusive plan, considered our counsels as 
originating in indifference, and became dissatisfied with our suc<* 
cour. Experience confirmed the wisdom of cjur advice, and 
proved the futility of all their plans. I'lie French had no sooner 
firmly established them.selve8 in the govenimeiit of Naples, than 
they began to threaten Sicily itself with invasion. Tliis might 
have been foreseen, lire Sicilian government, instead of occu- 
pying itself in the mean time, in adding to the internal security of 
its 1 ciriaining , territory, by gradually abolishing the most 
vexatious of its prohibitions and impositioas', by reforming itsfiiiaiir 
G^i and by adopting a more impartial and general method of taxa 
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tion, (thus lightening the burthen of the people, and securing their 
affections,) cootinu^ wholly intent on the intrigues of Naples. 

The island of Sicily had now solely to maintain those forces which 
formerly Naples almost exclusively supported ; so that instead of dc* 
riving advantages ^'from the government of the country, fixing itself 
in the island, with the train of proprietors of estates,*^ it acquired a 
considerable addition to its already heavy burthens. The proprie- 
tors of estates and their followers/' applied themselves to its already 
debilitated frame, like fresh leeches. It was not long before the 
court of Sicily, conscious of its owm w'eakness, and always actuated 
by narrow-minded motives, became jealous of the power and 
credit which the British name very soon acquired in the island. 
The generosity of the British charart(*r, the strict liormur with 
which they maintained all their public and private contracts, the 
appearance and appointment of our lri>ops, together wdth their 
valour and (iisciplinc ; all these features made so glaring a con- 
trast with their own state, that the government could no longer 
conceal its jealousy. The iiidepeiident and liberal ideas which 
our people disseminatrd wherever th< y went, and the horror with 
wbich they regarded the oppression and tyranny under which the 
community at large laboured, and the flegraded state to W'hich it 
had reduced the people, aianiied the Sicilian court. They began to 
suspect that our int«.ntioii w as to w rest from their hands the reins 
of goveriuneiit. A suapiciou of this nature, originating from 
jealousy, was strengthened by the conviction, w hich they could not 
but feel, of their ow’ii we akness. Naturally of an intriguing and 
lestless spirit, the court of Pah rino, now irritated by all these cir- 
cumstances, secretly opposed mtiasiires, wliicli it was impossible 
could, on our part, have been undertaken without her sanction. 
Obstacles bavv* repeatedly been thrown in our w ay even to putting 
the coast in a military state of defence. Numberless are the in- 
stances w e could quote of tins nature, in w hich we have been en- 
abled to trace the origin of tlieir complicated and intriguing plans 
to the court itself, throiigli some of its debilitated ‘‘ cavalifri ser- 
vanti,'* or favourites. 

The defenceless and impoverished state to w^hich the island 
was reduced by the pernicious coni laws, by the tribunal of 
patrimony, and by the exemptions enjoyed by the barons, could 
not but attract the attention of our ministers. The resources 
of the country were drained, and the affections of a j^ople, 
naturally loyal, and made of such materials as are capibie of 
raising its government to a high state of power and w'ealta, w^ere 
alienated from their government. In so deplorable a state, evident 
to every Englisbiuati in the island, our ministers must have been 
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convinced that the most effectual method of placing the island 
in i\ situation lo resist the attacks of the French, would be to re- 
pair the vital injin ics which the country had sustained, and to con- 
tract the brciicii Iielwcen the government and its subjects. After 
what ha-j already been remarked, concerning the conduct of lluj 
court of Palermo, it will not be unreasonable to conclude that all 
altempis to this effect, and all our enlightened and generous coun- 
sels, wvnihl meet with but an unfavourable reception. The 
pages td hist<»! v afford us many examples of corrupt governments, 
hurrying on iii the most destructive plans, as if they were carried 
by infaiuitlioii, t-> their destined ruin, notwithstanding the almost 
self-eviik nt result of their policy. Such advice on the part of our 
cabinet must have siill further excited their jealousy and suspicion i 
and drawing a fair inh rence c oncerning the steps they would take, 
from their previous c<»iKlcK:t, we shall find reason to conclurie that 
llie court of Palcnno, ever since th<*v have seen the possibility ol 
entering into terms with tlie I'rench, would have opposed any 
interference on our part, in the internal govei*ymcnt of the king- 
dom, and would iiavi heaped up obstacle on obstacle, in the way 
of any salutary lefonns, however sincerely we might iiave wished 
tlicin to appear lo their subjects as ,mginating from themselves. 
And this reasoning, u\" have had occasion to find corroborated 
throughout the islinul, by many minute clrrmnstances and infer- 
ences, which it is impcjssihle to detail in these pages, 

The government, in siioit, e'vpect^ tiiat wi* shall confine our 
operations to def< nding (he island fiom the French; and to 
protect itseii' agaiii^f its own snbje<’t.s, it keeps arms out of their 
hands, and niainluin.'t in tl.e capital a force surticienl (as it be- 
lieves) lo put down any sudden insunertiem. .And this is the position 
iu which it is willing to await the Chapter of Ac< idiMHs. 

Another diflicvdty m liringing abmit these reforms would be found 
to exist in the pariiaim nt. 'I'he interest w Im h the members of that 
assembly w hose votes are valid, have in tlie present state of things, 
every body may clearly see in Mr. j.i(',ckic\ account of their imniu- 
iiitics. And thougii amongst the barons, we must do them the 
justice to say, that there an: many who are enlightened enough to 
see their own advantage in reforiiiiug the pre.sent systein, yet the 
court has inaitaged, by many artful intrigues, to attach to its 
views, several of those who have tlic greatest number of votes, (and 
among^ them, one, on w'hose jmiiegyric M r. V — so unadvisedly di- 
lates, Htd on whose friendship he has, it would appear, prized him- 
self,) and has thus been able lo mainUiti a majority. It is noto- 
rious, tliat since the year 1 809, circumstances have occurred on the 
^.poutinenb which very probably may have bad uo inconsiderable 
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influence on the Sicilian cabinet. On these we shall presently 
make sofhe remarks ; but must lirst proceed to stale, as briefly 
as possible, the remaining parties of the island, and their dispo- 
sitions. 

The •barons are divided into two parties, perfectly ini- 
mical to each other ; the one, truly Sicilian, born and resident 
in the island; the other, Neapolitan, who being attached to the 
court, and having large estates in the island, abandoned Naples 
with their sovereign. We have already had occasion to remark 
the hatred which exists between the Sicilians and Neapolitans. 
The very same distinction exi^^ts bf Ux en these barons. The Nea- 
politans, considered as foreigners by the Sicilians, 3re, as it were, 
iti exile in the island ; and having relations and friends in Naples, 
they ah^ ays retain the pleasing ho[M' of joining them, and regain- 
ing ihcir estates in that country. "I'ln seties strengthen their con- 
nection with the court, whicli equally dislikes its residence at Pa- 
lermo, and sighs for its return to Nujiles. 'I’he dislike of the 
Sicilians for the Neapolitans has increased since their residence 
amongst them, by causing it more rcpeanully to recur to their 
minds, that they are. ojqnessed, not for the sup|)ort of their own 
countrymen, but of foreigners. The Sicilian barons, excepting 
those who, from particular motives, are attached to the court, 
principally reside at Catania. 'Fbat city is the seal of literature of 
the island. They are of much more ]>leusing manners, more hos- 
pitable, and less corrupt, and intiiiitely better educated than the 
Neapolitans. "Jlio grt ater piopuiliun of these nobles are not 
truly barons, thati", having right to sit in parliainent; they either 
possess rustic tlcfs, orare of the second class of nobility. 

The priests and religions orders are the next class we have to 
consider.* Speaking of them “ en masse,” they are ignorant un- 
enlightened men. It is an unpleasant task to [)r(>nounce judg- 
ment on any body of men, particularly on one so respectable as 
the clergy. Many ( xr rplions are to be mavie, and a priest whom 
we would place foremost on that list, made so good an observation 
on this subject, that we camiot help repealing it. — “ 'File Catholic 
clergy is too numerous,” said he, more so than any other class, 
and consequ(‘iilly it must hqve a greater number of bad characters 
in it.” As to the disposition of this order, we believe it is not 
truly very cordial to the government, in consequence of the many 
lands it has taken from them, and the many reductions it has made, 
and is still making in their revenues ; but iK)twithstanding|liis, their 
situation is still so good and so enviable, in comparison with that of 
the other classes, that tliey certainly cannot be inclined to a change. 
Under the actual state of the island they enjoy large benefices and 
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rents, and live in peace and plenty. Such comforts they surely 
would not risk for the precarious results of a reformation, 
which it is manifest cannot be brought about without some violent 
commotion, in which, were the minds of men once engaged, 
it would be impossible with any degree of probability# to calcu- 
late the consequences. With regard to their disposition towards 
the French, it is as decidedly in detestation of them as that of the 
peasantry. They know too well what the^ have to expect from 
them ; their property alone would not satisfy them, their persons 
would he requisite to fill up the deficiency in the French lines. 
On this subject they have received sufficient information from their 
brelljren in Calabria ; and the affairs of Spain are still loo recent 
in their minds. We were* shewn by a monk at a convent near Mes- 
sina, at the time the enemy were on the opposite shores, a decree 
of tiic Frem h for the more effectually ubolisbitig the religious or- 
ders ill Italy, dated but a month or two before. ** This/’ sa}s 
the iiionk,^* lets us know clearly what we are to expect should they 
succeed. The influence which the priests have over the minds of 
the Sicilian peasantry is perhaps greater than tlrat of the clergy m 
any other country ; and perhaps to it is to be attributed some part 
of the patience with w Inch they have borne all the vexations under 
which they groan.— Confessors at different convents liave often ob- 
served to us the many good qualities these people possess, and have 
described their patience and long suffering w ith a degree of admi- 
ration and surprise, to v\]uch even tin' constant habit of cxpfi ienc- 
ing it had not made them callous. We may, Ijowever, here re- 
mark w hat Plulurcli somew here observes to be frequently the case in 
the characters of individuals, that when once these patient people 
are wound up to desperalioii their anger knows no bounds ; and it 
requires nearly as grt^at a time to appeast* them as it does to ex- 
cite them. This will be found to have been the case in the Si- 
cilian insurrections. Some animals, particularly the camel, are 
found to possess this peculiarity of temper to a great degree. 

Such is a brief sketch of the dift'erent parties in the island; and 
we will now proceed to view the ground on w hich we consequently 
stood in Sicily, and the policy of our conduct with regard to the 
actual government, which has been the subject of much discussion 
in this metropolis, and for which many and loud censures have 
been passed upon the British ministry. We have seen that the 
court of Palermo will not effect such reforms as can alone re- 
store thi^jsland to prosperity, and place it in a state capable of de- 
fending Itself — at alf events it has not made these reforms. An 
£nglishman, whether traveller, soldier, sailor, or merchant, on 
witnessing the degraded state in which Sicily is, exclaims, ^' And 
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IS it possible that wc are supporting a government of this descrip* 
tioii V* On his return to .England, the abuses of the government af- 
ford him ample matter to prove to his friends that he has not tra- 
velled without making observations ; the contagion spreads^ and 
we hear,^ even in the senate^ declamations gainst the abuses of the 
government, and consequent censures on our conduct in supporting 
it at so enormous an expense. They ask, whether Britons, whose 
government is the finest model of any in the whole gh>be, and 
who so highly and justly prize the blessings of independence?, shall 
bo the instruments of tyranny and oppression ; and whether it will 
not be to our eternal disgrace that we support despotism and io- 
justiee ? 

We have already stated our opinion, that some conditions fa- 
V(»urable to the people should have been inserted in tlie treaty 
made, when the Sicilian Government was altogether in our hands. 
But that having been omitted, and the French having contrived by 
intrigue to get a footing in their councils, we fear that our means 
are not now sufficient for more than to compass our principal ob* 
ject; which was, 'we conceive, to form a barrier to the conquests of 
the French, and thus to prevent them from extending their influence 
over die McdiUTraiiean and its coasts ; but panic ularly from obtaining 
possession of Sicily, which would furnlsli tluMn in the execution of 
their ulterior projects with iuealeulable advantages. Of the inffiiite 
importance of such an ohjeetto (ireat Britain while in |>ossessioti 
of Malta there is no occasion to enlarge. For this cause have we 
been at such heavy expcMise in snlisidizing tlu Sicilian government, 
and in niainiaining a large naval and niilitarv h>rce there; and it 
was this which caused us originally to ente r into the alliance : 
mutual were the advantages of the conlraet. 7’iiis appears to ut 
to be the true point of view in which wv ought to cotisider our 
connexion w ilh the court of Sicily ; for such is our true relation 
with it. 

Are we asked why we do not extend and strengthen our plan, 
by causing the requisite reforms to be effected, and thereby 
rendering the island in a state t<* which we may look forward 
to its relieving us from that great expense, and capable of 
defending itself? We answer, it is evident from what we have 
stated of the Sicilian court, that they are not now disposed to 
make the reforms we sliould require; and consequently, that 
if we adopt the determination of producing them, we must have 
recourse to compulsory measures. Now of the wisdom imd policy 
of such a mode of proceeding, we confess ourselves to be vert 
doubtful. 

In the first place, we think, that haviag made the original 
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treaty with our eyes open, wc are bound to preserve it, unless it 
can be shewn that it ac tually endangers our existence as a na- 
tion. But we are w'illing at present to consider the question solely as 
it relates to our interest, and on this ground we are utterly averse to 
imposing upon our small ariiiy in that island, the double tisk of re- 
volutionizing the governnient and of defending it against the French. 
It W'ould be perfectly impossible to rec'oiicileall the discordant par- 
ties to atiy new systein. We .should therefore, alllioiigh they are 
for tin most part now perfectly nnaiiiinous as to the great object 
of kcaqung out the French, lU'ces.sarilv make many tmemies by 
interteiing witl^'ihe tyrannical but iughly valut‘d privileges. 
court would make what resistance it could, and their paity 
would become somewhat formidable. Their force would amount 
to nearly 8000, which would be joiner! by all the Neapolitan no- 
bles and their followers, bv tiie lawyers, pbuemen, clergy, . 
They would hold possession of the cat)ital, or more probaldy 
some strong position in the neighbotirhood, whence it would be 
our object to drive them, in order to enforce such mt.asures u-i 
we might have decided upon. We .should llmsliave to withdraw 
our troops from the points they now occupy on the coast, 
which would be Kdt unprotected agains^i^ a thieatcning enemy. 

The |>easantry w ould in the first instance join us : they 
HOW’, it i.9 true, look up to us ft>i relief from their pre- 
sent sufferings, but they liave had n^ason to suspect that we arc 
not on the best terms w ith their goveriuiu nt ; liity have 4>bsei ved 
the horror with which we view- the general corruption of the go- 
vernment, and from concurrent circumstances kmovtlial w'c do not 
•bet their measures. I'liey are convinced that our .sole obji cl in 
•xf^eriding .such sums of money, is to keep the French out of the 
island; and though they are aware of our want <»f inlhieuce in its 
government, yet they are perfectly sensible of the strict princi- 
ph s of honour w hich actuate and bind us in our conduct with 
regard to their sovereign. Fhev are lluTefuir* obliged to attri- 
bute this conduct to the right motives, and they really give us some 
degiee of credit for it. In the conduc t we are recommended 
to adopt, by those who declaim against that wdiich we now’ hold, 
they w’otild no longer find these favorable impre.s.sioii.s. No 
sooner would the pea.saritry be in commotion, than the priests 
would begin to exert their influence over their minds. The 
intolerant spirit of the Catholic church cannot regard Pro- 
testant cbiitr il wdlh vany degree of complacency. Nor could 
they pos.siblv be brouglit to believe that Protestant reforms would 
be favorable to the privileges and immunities of a Catholic Clergy. 
They would represent to the i)eople, that having once broken our 
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iaith, they could have no pledge for the observance of any agree* 
inents we might make. They would apprehend that we 
were instigated by motives of interest, and that we might sacri- 
fice tlujir properlv. They would so far succeed as to inspire the 
minds oi'thc people with diffidence and suspicion as to our plans. 
The Sicilian barons would very probably coalesce wdth the pea- 
catiljy renouncing some of their immunities. But if anarchy and 
confusion did not take place amongst them, the suspicion they would 
^ntiTtaii* of onr plans would render them wavering and unsteady. 
In the ineaii lime, whilst we have withdrawn our troops from the 
coast of Messina, and are oceupii d in redm ing^lie court party 
:m(l enforcing our measures, the I'Veneli indubitably would not 
iufgh 1 1 so tiivourable a crisis. They would avail themselves of 
ilw o})porlunity oi landnig a considerable force on the shores of 
t!i^‘ Pliaro, against which the peasant ry would not be able to make 
Jj^ ad with tiu same hopes of siuxess as against those enetnies 
u> whoni we are ileslrous liiat they should be opposed. 

And let it not he thought so ilifficiilt a iitutler for the 
rreiu h to effieci a landing on tlie island ; tht affair at Mill did not 
onl\ prove to us, bulcieiely to Murat,* not only the perfect possi* 
hitity of eluding our naval force, but also \\\v fuci/it y with which 
this could he cde<’tetl during the changeable and boisterous wea- 
tliei which succeeds the auUunnul equino^i, and which precludes 
the possibility of our vt s^eU and boats keeping their stations on so 
jferdous a coast. But Miiial evidently had been misiiifortiicd as to 
the disposition of the fu asantiT ~hc expected that tliey would riise 
against their own goveiiinient on liis making his appearance, and 
as many English have asserted, would receive the I'leiieh with 
opiii arms. I'iie probabilities are, that he secretly placed 

all his hopes in them, wliile he pretended to befriend the 
^eapv>lilans. When these two tactions had ccunc to open 
violence, he would then have profited h> the disorder, and mak- 
ing sure of one or olhei joining him w hen he had effected a land- 
ing, he would have uphehl that w hich he found most to his advan- 
tage, and have sacrificed the other. He was ileceived as to the peasan- 
try ; they not only made no movement on his unfolding the French 
ensign on the moimtains Calabria ; but w hen liis troousdid land 
at Mill, kept up from the hills so spirited a fire, tliat the French 
thougiit they weit^ occupied by light infaiilrv, and no longer 
pushed for them. Such a demonstration made him renounce all 
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hopes of their succour. The Neapolitan party was too distant to 
be of any use to him ; besides, he saw how they were situated, and 
that their aid was but precarious ; for that party naturally w ould 
not make any decided movements without being strongly sup- 
ported : the plot could not be opened by them. * 

Thus, though lie had proved the possibility of landing, all these 
circumstances, added to that of his communication with Calabria 
being cut off by our navy and gun-boats, and the immediate oj#e- 
ratiom he would have to oppose, of a British army of fXXX) 
men, in the highest spirits and discipline, whose valour the French 
bad already experienced on the plains of Maida, gave so unfavorable 
an aspect to the enterprise, that he very wisely resolved to 
give it up. These circumstances in themselves contain more 
proof in favour of our argument than all the reasoning we 
could use. So to return from what may have appeared a 
digression, let us demand whether the interfering in the in- 
ternal discords of the country, and exciting them to action, 
would not be bringing about that which Murjit may very just- 
ly consider the most favourable state for renewut^; his at- 
tack ? Just what he in vain waited for during the months of June, 
July, August, and September, last yd^r? It is surely totally 
against our interest to excite sin*b commotions at such a crisis. 
Besides this great risk and hazard, w e should find other diffi- 
culties. 

The royal family and the whole of its party must be removed 
from the island, or they would consttinliy, by their secret in- 
trigues, be di.sserniiiating discontent, new modelling and or- 

ganizing a system of government would be a task to which we 
should scarcely find ourselves equal. To r< concile the discord- 
ant pretensions of so many clashing inltjrests, would be aii uruler- 
taking arduous in the exlrcme, even for natives, conversant with 
the genius, manners, and dispo.sitions of the |)arties ; — and how 
much more so to us. Besides, there are other reasons, before al- 
luded to, which should determine iis not to take upon our- 
selves die responsibility of interfering with the internal government 
of the island . To these we have already made some allusions. The 
relationship which now exists between* Bonaparte and the queen 
of Sicily, since the marriage of the former to the princess of 
Austria, in April, 1810, tt^ether with the repeated commu- 
nications which take place between Naples and Palernaio, under 
peculiar cirumstances^* and the conduct of the court of Palermo 
already remarked, might lead us to suspect that the latter look 
forward to the restoration of Naples, or to some other part 
of Ital^, as a compensation for the island of Sicily, which 
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ihey may have secretly determined to give up to ilic French.* 
We have already shewn the little power the court of Palermo 
has of making even a movement to aid the French in getting 
a footing in the island. This, we may observe, principally 
arises frop the position our army occupies, opposed on one hand 
to the French, and on the other, separating die Neapolitan party 
completely from a communication with them, and also from the 
manner in w'hich that party is surrounded by an irritated peasan- 
try, not only disaffected to them, but naturally hating the French, 
between whom and their court they have long since suspedfed an 
understanding to exist. 

In the actual distribution, then, of our force in 81?% do we not ob- 
serve a very desirable arrangement. Against the veteran soldiers and 
skilful commanders of the French, we have opposed British va- 
lour and discipline, which liave so often provovl more than a match 
for them: whilst the brave, hardy, and juslly incensed peasantry are 
watching with a jealous eye every o|>oratioii of the NcapujiSfis, 
whose uiivvarlike inoicenaries they would extirpate with the same 
vengeance as they .did in tlie cud of the 1:5th century the venal and 
oppressive follow e rs of Charles of Anjou. It appears, that in the 
course of events there reniaiiis no other alternatve for the country. 
If the people themselves do not feel it necessai v to assert their own 
rights, wc do not w ish to excite them to any such act. For we 
assert, that in such a case they would iieilluT be able to appreci 
ate nor to preserve the blessing. In what chapter of history, or 
in what speculation of sound arguiiicnl, can we find any proof, 
that a foreign army can conquer and preserve for an ignorant and 
degenerate people the blessings of <uvil liberty f It is a matter 
then which must he left to the Sicilians themselves ; -and it ap- 
pears to us that the ccniduct of the existing British Government, 
in its relations with the court of Palermo, cannot but call forth 
our approbation. Their counsels have been guided by a sound 
and honest policy. 

Although however we are averse to using our army, introduced 
for otlier purposes, as the instrument for revolutionizing Sicily, we 
trust most contidently, that it will never be used to rivet the chains 
of oppression, if the Sicilians themselves should shew' a dispo- 
sition to shake them ofl * We cannot help expressing tiur 
hopes, that ministers may have foreseen the probabilities of an 
iusurrectioii in this ill-fated island, and the consequent necessity 
of instructing their agents and commanders as to the conduct they 


* A Proclamation of the Sicilian Government in the early part of 18U, stre^ 
nn^ly deniei any connection with the French. 
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should pursue in so critical a conjuncture, hn the month of Fe^ 
bruary inflatnmatoiy placards were stuck up in Messina, and 
we understand that the same spirit manifests itself in other parts 
of the island. Should this burst forth, as we have no doubt it will, the 
safety and ultimate prosperity of the ivsland would almost entirely de- 
pend on the conduct of GreatBritain. But tlie situation in which we 
should be placed would be rather a delicate one. As the comniotion 
would be more sensibly felt in the metropolis, the apprehension 
that (lie French might make any attack on the eastern or northern 
shored of the Pharo, would be quite a siifticieiit reason for detain- 
ing our troopxjn the nciglihourhood of Messina, and would tiiere- 
by enable us t^i^eserve a neutrality which would add weight to 
our mediation. 

Proclamations might be» issued by our Commander iu Chief u. 
appease the people, assuring them <d‘ our iinparliality. 'flio rourt 
might once more experience the gcnerosilv of om govenme ju, 
abi^ihe people profit by a niort^ enligliteiied policy than that bv \^ inch 
we formerly w^ere guided ; and a glorious oppoi iuni!\ would occin of 
remedying the omission left in llie cirigiiial ticaiy„ In mt thsuing such 
moderate reforms, as the disposition (»f the people, and the relvii.is e 
strength of the contending parties, might justify m in rec >mmen>!i)»g. 
Enjoying a liigli character in the. ininti’s of liie peojdo, and lmvin> 
at our command .so respc-ctuble a force to control the liv.fri- 
tioiis, they would accept our mediat.on wiib open anu'-'. VVe 
might thus, without interfering widi the '><•( «utf defence of the 
island against the French, be. enabled to re 'tore tranquillity, }»y 
obtaining the abrogoition of the corn ho^.s, the abolition of the 
tribunal of patrimony, and tire estabiisinneiu of a more equal 
mode of taxation, rims the i.slaii<l would lie restored to a per- 
manent state of prosperity aiul safety wilhoni our having either 
officiously or dishonorably interfered in its administration, or having 
run any of tliose risks to which we should ollitM wise have been 
exposed. 

But we had much rather on every account that the reform should 
proceed from the Sicilian Goveniineiit itself. It would be well if 
the court of Palermo would take warning, and consider and amend 
her stale before she is driven to it. Did w'e believe that her 
Sicilian Majesty could so far lay asich- tlie ancient prejudices of 
her station and family as to prevent the impending mischiefs by 
seriously setting about to ameliorate the condition of her subjects, 
we would venture to intrude something like the following advice 
upon her ; which we would also recommend as the best, perhaps 
th^ only p and certainly the saf est and most expeditious means of 
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permanently securing the Island from foreign invasion, and domes-* 
tic insurrection. 

1st, To act with unbounded confidence tow'ards an ally who 
can have no other interest at heart than the protection of the weak 
powers ^f Europe against the overbearing preponderance of 
France. 

2dly, To ask and to follow the advice of the British Com- 
mander U)>on every point relative to the maintenance, command, 
and organizatio!! of their army. 

.idly, 1 o give as much freedom to the trade of tlu^fiT sub- 
jecis and of foreigners in the Sicilian Poi^.#^as may ena- 
ble them to rival the once flourishing free porff#f the Mediter- 
rainan, 

4thiy, IVj punish Htrictl v and iinpavlialiy such of their judges aft 
urv guilty of < orruption. 

.■>thl> , I’o trust Sicilian counsellors alone so long as Sicily is 
all they have to preserve, ****''i 

Oilily, Not to allow' a Fienchinan to e xist upon the Island, but 
as a priscnier, , 

Ttlily, To all(»vv ])erfect freedom of export and of import of 
coni and all kinds of provisions. 

J^lhly, To incur no useless expenses in the maintenance of 
squadrons either lor }iaradt or secret conuiniiiication. 

f)thly, Hy economy to enable the Heveniies to purchase the 
monopolies of the proprietors and to abolish them entirely when 
once pur<'liased. 

lOthly, To reform the whole of the courts of justice, particu- 
larly that of the tribunal of patrimony, the abolition even of the 
name of which, and the substitution of a more e quitable court for 
the management of tlie Crown property, would have the most be- 
neficial eflect. 

1 1 thiy. To cause the ports of Girgenti and Trapani to be clear- 
ed of the sand wliicli now choaks liiern, and to encourage traffic as 
well there as in all the harbours of the isiiind. 

Such measures, w'ith many others which may be pointed out, if 
gradually taken, would indissolubly unite the Government 
and the People; and we might once more see the Island of 
Sicily rising from insignificance to the control of the Mediterra* 
nean. 

We have already extended this article to such a length, that w« 
have no room to make many remarks on the information contain- 
ed in the work before us with respect to the antiq^uities or ancient 
history of the Island. It is of the most su[^rficial nature. We 
have to regret that Mr. V.— instead of detailing his sensations of 
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horror at an earthquake, or giving us a copy ^ his invitation to 
a nunnery, did not favor the public witli some real information 
on the more interesting subjects with which the Island abounds. 
The Eloro” and “ Assinario” as he has translated them, or 
the Eiorus and Assinarius, are two rivers concerning which he 
miglit have given us some notes of considerable intere^. The 
latter is the stream referred to by Thucydides, (in the 7th book) 
where he describes tlie bloody battle between iheT Athenians and 
‘ Syracusans in language w'hich almost transports the reader into 
the v^y heat of the action. It was on its banks that Nicias 
surrendered himself up to Gylippus; the closiiiyj scene of the 
disastrous Expembion to Sicily. Mr. V — s notes oii Ix'^ontiuiii 
are also incorrect. Cicero makes no mention whatevt^r of tliat 
territory being particularly apf>ropriated “ to the feeding of the 
Romans.” He tells us that Verros made such extortions from 
the occupiers of it, that when Cicero visited the place he fouiid 
it total I V abandoned; that in the first year of Verress prx‘tor- 
ship there were 83 labourers, whilst they were reduced to 3'i in 
the third year. We can find no mention of Leontium as paying 
any other tribute to the Romans than the rest of the Island, 
(excepting the free cities and towns,) and tlie tenth, wiiich was 
levied by the Lex Hieronica, a law" whose veiy name was 
never to be changed. Cicero iiiJonns us that the differ- 
ence between Sicily and the other Homan provinces was, 
that lire other provinces, besides the tcntii part of their pro- 
duce, paid a tax in money, as the pritx* of t’onquest : (this was 
tlie case in Spain and Carthage :) whilst Sicily was received into 
their faith and under their friendshij^ with this condition only ; that 
it should enjoy the riglits and immunities possessed previous to its 
submission to the Roman dominion, lie further observes, that 
there were few powers in Sicily which had been subji^ateil by the 
arms of their ancestors to w hich their lands were not restored, al- 
thoi^ hy the right of war they might have been added to the ter- 
ritory of the republic. We do not find that Leontium is men- 
tion^ as one 0l^^4rihese. 

The veiy extensive subject of the corn laws of Sicily under 
the Roman republic, as they operated upon the s^ricidture and 
prosperity of the iriand, must be left for discussion to a future 
opportunity. 
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All j . XVI. Practical Pietu; or, the Influence of the Religion 

(»/ the Heart on the Co7iduct of the Life. By H annah More. 

— Cadcll and Davies. 1811. 

As this i«fthe first time the production of any female writer 
has fallen under our cofljiiisance, we are desirous of shewing that, 
ill the discharge of ihijt scrupulous justice which belongs to us 
as critics, v^e are mindful of that delicacy towards the sex whjjili 
belongs to us as gentlemen. Hut besides these general regf&rds 
to \vhi< li the authoress of the book now under our vh^ds is en- 
titled, tin* tligiiil V of her moral and inteileciuaJ^^rvices chal- 
h iig<‘s great personal respect; and to the inihience of these im- 
[uessions may be adileil llie luiiiiage with which we approach 
I'verv sinca re exertion in behalf of religious improvement. Siir- 
jonmled by llit‘se distinctions, Mrs. llauuuh More presents her- 
self to us as a person wlioni it would be criminally iiideceulTo* 
make the sport of prt'cipilate critici'^iu, or presumptuous judg- 
im nt. H e have, therefore, earefully perused her volumes, as 
well for the sake of llie iustnurti<»ii they otfer, (fur who can uu- 
dervaltn' advice so accrediteii), as in oidi r that in quality of 
( l ilies we may not insult lua by \apid eommoii-place, or compel 
iier to carry from oiir sidf i onstitnted tribunal lier lofty appeal 
i(» the publics \N illi the ladv in qiu‘siion we have, no personal 
acipiaiulanc e: but w t' lia\e owed to the efiorts of her pen sonic 
of our most pleasant and ]»roritabl<‘ hours, and have often heard 
the stupid sentence oi methodisin proiiouueed iipoiiiier with the 
indigimtion wliit h expi i h nec of the mischief of that portentous 
term should houestiv excite. 

'I’iiemetliodisf has doin' harm to the established chiireli, but the 
fenn methoUist has In c u iuliuitt i) iiioKfsuccessfnl against thecause 
(if religion itself. "I he forgesof the l^hilislint s never sharpened 
a wea))on of inort* destruelive edect against the people of God. 
It has a magical irresistible fonc, iiidepeudeiU of the hand which 
employs it. Women and children, and beaux aiid a[)prentice«, 
are sturdy polemics with this weapon in tlieir hands, and vic- 
torious over truth, and rcastui, and se.ri|)ture. Has any mauChe 
fear or hope of wliat is to happen to him hereafter present to 
his Uioughts, and imjuessed on his behaviour; has he the bold- 
ness to maintain die character of a Christian, and to carry the 
injunctions of Christianity into the practice of life, with what- 
ever sobriety, consistency, and modesty —call him but a metho- 
di.st, and every fat, ^ untiiinkiiig face briglitens into malicious 
meaning/ a shade at once envelops every virtue which belongs 
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to him, and every profligate fool, that listens to the charge, 
exults in the contrast between himself and the hypocrite 

To represent every appearance of devotion in the conduct of 
a Christian as an indication of methodism is a libel upon our 
church coiiiiminion, without being intended as any coniplinienl 
to those who dissent from it. ^llie real object is to degrade that 
practical piety which is the subject of these volumes. While 
religion preserves that distance which her enemies would assign 
tA iier, while she languishes in her sabbath of secluded ease, or 
confines herself, within the porch and the academy, to fruitless 
spcrnlatioffjiijSj^liont venturing lu-r footsteps on the threshold of 
social life, stnnhiay live uninolehted in a sort of holy sulTerance ; 
but if she descends into the busy walks of men, if she crosses the 
paths of pleasure, it she casts her liitters into the clialice (»f de- 
bauchery, or frowns upon the licentious l<'\it ies of the lont^ne, the 
dread of her interference., like the alnrin of invasion, unites the 
mLss against her, and every voice is raised in unison to brand her 
with methodism, saintship, an<i hypocrisy. \\ lien shall we have a 
truce from this stupidest of all cunts, this, nio.si ehiMisl. and 
mischievous nonsense r Not certainly until the well-born and 
well-educated will learn to distinguish between rational piety 
and raving zeal, between a reiigioiiv lib^ and the sliallow pre- 
tence of religion; and leave to vulgar witlings the dangerr»n> 
and intolerant practice of charging with h\[>ocri.sy every cha- 
racteristic of devotion, and a.ssuining, as the lest cd' a scismallc 
departure from our church, that j>ractical holiness of life which 
is the specific result of its doctrines. 

That no church or communion was ever .so well framed to 
propagate not only the spirit but the works of piety as our own, 
will be readily admitted by those who be.st understand its 
economy and its history; but yet it seldom produces its natural 
fruits without subjecting him, who.se conduct bears this testi- 
mony to its excellence, to a coarse and ignorant charge of me- 
thodism, with which is u.sually coupled the imputation of hy- 
pocrisy. If this pernicious habit were confined to persons t>f 
unripe years, to minds unraellow'ed by thought or experience, to 
mere men of the world, to the trifling, the vicious, or the pro- 
fane, our reflections upon it wotild be less painful; but un- 
happily the propensity to this practice has of late extended itself 
to classes of much higher re.^pectability, and has insensibly be- 
trayed the judgment of men of real w ortb and eminence. It is 
a plain and ordinary rule, that actions, and even professions, which 
have the resemblance of good in them, should be charitably and 
|;^|tvottrably interpreted. On what principle of justice, then, 
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is the display of religion in the only way in which it can be sen- 
sibly demonstrated, to be turned without farther evidence into a 
churi^e of hypocrisy r for such truly is the meaning and elfect of 
the term methodism, when apf)iied to those wlio, without any of 
the presumptuous pretensions which distinguish that sect, en- 
deavour to embody their religion in their coiuiuct, and to plead 
for its introduction into life and society, with tfie visible rheiuric 
of their example. » 

I t is surely a vt i y obvious duty, (and one whose obligatioii^n 
oilier fpieslions of conduct we are ready enough to acki^w+edgeO, 
to consider what is the proper and specitic lest iif tyfiocrLsy, be- 
fore vve cast upon any' man so opprobrious an irtfliputatioii. Con- 
sistency and constancy are the only candid and appropriate tests 
f<»r Irving the sincerity of religious professious, and, however 
wild aud fanatical these professions may be, vve have no right to 
imaign them of hypocrisy, unless vve cun found the charge upon 
some overt acts of incongruity and contradiction, 'riie gro15le.sl 
excesses of taualicism may be sincere ; while a conduct couform- 
(mI to tlic dielutes/d’lhe souiulesl discretion may couctta I disposi- 
tions of a very oppositr; character, vvluch v^ ait only to be uii- 
niasked by opportunity. In the same manner meihodism which 
may may n(>t be hypocritical, (as is the case with respect to 
the proiession ol every otlu r cominuuion/) has its proper marks 
and cliaiacteristics, \N e may safely pronounce him a melhodist 
who goes to the ineetiiig-hou.se iuslcail of the church. And 
though a mail may choose, from whatever iu<jtives, to adhere to 
liie commumou <d the established church, yet if he talks aud 
acts as a helievei in the doctrine of sudden conversion, jieriodi- 
eal visitations of llie spirit, inw ard assurances of .salvation, and 
either sucli lioiy e\peMeiirc\s, tlniugh u member of the < liurch In 
professiifn, he lias practically adopted teiu'ts very remote from 
its grave and orthodox simplicity, ami eijually remote from the 
sacred text, wlien rationally and soberly expounded, and with 
sullieienl regard to the bearings of one pari upon another. But 
the.se wanderings of the heart and |)ei versions of scripture, 
though they may be plain indications of a proud imagination, un- 
disciplined afl'ectious, and defective undersUuiding ; still they are 
no proofs of hypocrisy, »;vtm tliough accompanied by occasioual- 
aberrations of conduct ; nor are tiicy to be reclaiined, we fear, 
by the gravest censures, much less by the ridicule or rage of 
unscrupulous hostility. Some too there doubtless are within 
the pale of the chinch, who may carry their notions of particular 
providences, their ^peculations upon faith, their expectations of 
supernatural aid, and tlieir views of the doctrines of election and 
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probation, to an extent bordering upon thfe persuasions of me- 
thodists, or calvinists. But, in the iiaiiie of common decency and 
charity, let such persons be treated with the respect and candour 
due to a discrepancy upon points on which to dispute, and to err, 
belongs equally to the curiosity and weakness of our n^iturc. If, 
without attending to any distinguishing characteristics of theo- 
logical difference, we take the strenuous adherence to religious 
practices, or a more than ordinary activity in diffusing the ele- 
of sound instruction, or a more emphatic use of religion 
in tlie intercourse of life, as the indication of a inethodistical oi 
sectarian t^hd^cy, what a costly present do we make to the 
dissenters, of VnSi*acter, of dignity, and of excellence; and what 
a calumny do we cast upon that church whose dear-bought lit)** 
to the crown i)f sanctity is recorded in the lives and deaths ol 
her triumphant martyrs! 

Tlie practical precepts which these volumes iiiculcat( , and 
winch, we have no dmibl, there are many sagacious persons 
who, without reading them, will proiioiince rank melhodisrn, in 
the despicable cant of ignorance and inipif tN th<‘ fruest corn- 
meutary upon the creed and worship of our national church. If 
Socrates conferred a heneiit on mankimi by bringing down phi-- 
losophij from her s< holastic heights and .s])eciilativ(’ ab^itrao 
tions, to the familiar w alk of domestic life, < an those be said fo 
deserve less praise who bring religion into eouX'jr\ w ith ilu^ busi- 
ness and actions of men; wi»o carry its intiuein r’ Iroin our altars 
to our hearths, and cause it to be lu'ani and st en in the harmony 
of the heart, and the beauty of regulat(*d afft t tions r 

Those himit)Ie and holy men — our Hookers, our Hopkins’s, 
our "J’illolsons, and our Seekers, thus tlioughl and predicated «»f 
our national church, lliey were not behind the clis.stpiters in a 
virtuous severity of discipliui', and the duties of a reasonable ser- 
vice ; but they unfolded the peculiar graces of our church in tin* 
spiritual sublmnty of their floctrines, aud the sober sanctity o4 
their lives. Shall all imitation of these excellent men be called 
hypocrisy; and shall we renounce, in lavonr of the dissenters 
from our church, this holy inheritance of example r Shall it lie 
denied that a practical and pervasi\e piety is as much the real 
characteristic of a sincere dun chidan, as the fervid persuasion 
of a spiritual illumination is the distinguishing mark of the 
methodistf 

'riie spiritual improvement of the true churchman is progres- 
sively matured wdlK the aid of the holy spirit silently seconding 
his endeavours, but aflfordiiig liim no other assurances than what 
lire contained in the promises of the written word ; and if there 
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l>c any more compmulwus metliod of salvation, ho pretends 
not to it. It is therefore as false in fact, as it is fatal in 
consequence, to give to this practical profession of piety the 
name of methodisiu, or to refuse to recognise it as the legi- 
timate otFspriug of the rational religion of our church. Were 
the pure ^esseiice of virtue to present herself in a visible 
form to tile eyes of men, the ancients imagined that all 
hearts would be euamoiired of her, and virtue was inseparable 
from piety even in the contemplation of heathens. Half the 
piety wliicii the great captains of Greece and Rome ^sjurl^ed 
under religious institutions which we so much desi^v^j^f mani- 
fested in tli(‘ life of a Christian clergyman, woulfWring him under 
a suspisiou of hypocrisy and schism. In the midst of their career 
of gloi v. the I'abii and the Kriiilii left the field of victory, obedi- 
ent to the solemn culls of their religions functions, and Rome 
'/aw with traiiquillltv lhecam}»aign susp('uded while her warrior 
presided at the (.a lebration (d’lier su|)eislitious rites. But\v4iat 
wouKI be the fate; of siieh men at llui present day? Without 
doubt we siiould mak( a present of them to the conventicle. 
The blooiniiig integrity and ju\<unle graces of Nasica’s cka- 
rai ter would have ranked liim in modern limes among puritans, 
methodlsls, and prt‘t(‘nded saints. 

I iiless care be taken we .shall soon have persons of no religion at 
ail autlioritalively jn omiilgatiiig the creed and character, the duties 
and distinctions of our national religion. There is no doubt but 
that under such hands it will soon be negativ<dy distinguished from 
all other religious, and will b<‘ as distant from metliodi.sm as if 
Mahomet had moulded its instiuitions. Bui the people of thii 
roiuilry an* not to be sn < ajoled. A religion they w ill have, aye, 
and a religion of the hear!, as it is distiiiguishefl in llie language 
of Mrs, More ; an<l if they do not find it in our eliurdi, which is 
its safe aiul proper abode, ibey will look for it w hen* excess and 
fanaticism are blended with its operations. It is the want of 
adverting to these distinctions, and of doing justice to our church 
and the memory of her founders, that gives the inethodists at this 
time such a formidable .success in drawing off its members. In 
vain do we clamour against them ; in vain do the clergy join in 
that ridicule and abuse of timin, by which the freethinkers gratilj 
their enmity low’ards religion itself; in vain do we refu.se them 
the hostile justice of representing their tenets and practices as 
they exist in fact and truth : under this sort of pressure they 
will act with elastic force. One solitary method remains to us 
of stopping this alarming defection. Our clergy and llie faith- 
ful members of our church must, instead of a flag of defiance, 
erect a rallying standard round which her faithful champions may 
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resort ; on which her peaceful achievements, her victories of 
patience, her triumphs of zeal, and her tropliirs of faith, mav 
be modestly but r(>n.s])i(*uously blazoned. pracluc of 

her professors must be the mirror of lif‘r perfections; and those 
who are sincerely attached to her cause must sliew that a pure 
religion can warm the heart, and produce a ( orrespondent systtun 
of behaviour, as well at least as a religion of vain illusions and 
fallacious assurances. 'I’liis is the last sMeinn stake of our es- 
tablished religion, l^y this it innst stand or fall. It w ill be as 
vain I’ouJuir to })lace her security in the raniptirt with which 
authority jhlpd^^tifjuity have encircled her, as it w as for Ibmie, 
in the days o* Oer declension, to trust to liei w all bet w etui the 
Rhine and the Danube, or to tlie awe of her prescriptive «gran- 
deur. rhe churcirs true and only barrier is her uift'J ior dis- 
cipline. 

Tlie professed member of tlie clnircli of I'ngland, w ho de sires 
to be inforiiuai how he may lu st adorn his juofession, will find 
his objec* answerc?*! by (‘onsnlting thislitih' tn alise on //V t// 
piety. 1 he writer lias drsplay^d a de(‘p human 

nature, and a freshness and verdtin? in her »>bs( rvations <m 
living maniurs, asionlshiurr iu one wlu> has passed her latlei 
years in literate east., removed from that broad inteiroarse w ilh 
society from which this mtelbi:« ncc is tlrawn. "I'lu* prond 
aberrations of tin: heart, tlie selfish so)dn>trv ol the pas^ion^, 
thedan^.>ers of self-confuleiK.e, tiie \anilv of a mer* e\tei i(»r devo- 
ti»ni, and du* beauty of internal holuirv ,an' In je <iesriibed with 
great vigour, trulii, and vivaritv. I’o a mind <‘<Me tii fUt d and < \- 
ercLsed as Mrs. More s seem, to tu* tmtli is natural and ha- 
bitual; and truth on divim .subjeets produces roni‘clness of 
thinking; and from <on<ctness of thinking conus propriety of 
expression. But her aim and her execution wa re rrrlaiiily l>e- 
yond this. She .seems to iiave b» cm fidly sensible that the dif- 
ficulty of her ta.sk ron.siste<l m giving to a b<‘ateii liark the in- 
vitations of novelty, and opening pros|>c‘cts from the load which 
Jess minute observers have bd'i nunotic-ed. I '.very now' and then 
she has conducted us to a point of vie w that has spread our in- 
tellectual vision over sceue.s of contemplation, in which beauty 
has been combined with grandeur/ under new and intere.sting 
forms. Ihif she most excels in those livelier details, whirli 
bring religion home to our business and bo.snm.s; presenting her 
iu the useful sph< re of her active duties, and within the glow- 
ing precinctfs of her* charities and affections. 

So convinced are we that on this subject the voice of 
tbe cliarmer will not be listened to, charm hr ever so wisely, 
unless he possesse.s also the charms of novelty and vivacity. 
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ihat wfi are disposecli to make great allowance for those errors 
of composition into which the authoress has sometimes fallen. 
In her desire to dress up her subject wdtli all the alluretneuta 
of style, she has sometimes given it a drajiery a little fantastic, 
and somewhat unsuited to the sober grace wliich belongs to 
its chara#*ter. In striving to be new, she is sometimes un- 
natural; ill endeavouring to be striking, she is in some few in- 
stances extravagant; Jier thoughts are sometimes too crowded 
for perspicuity, and too cncumbiMed with epithets to move on 
witli ease. Her liveliness of imagination, combhicd wyb hSr 
dread of being dull, has sometimes, though rarely, g(vH!lie better 
of her admirable taste, and betrayed her into of an osten- 

tatious diction, and a lavish waste of d(‘coration. Sometimes she 
is cliarge.able with incongruity of metaphor, and is obscure by 
e xcess of illustration. The play of lua* genius sometimes tam- 
pers too long with a thought, and tht‘ exuberance of her imagery 
sonictiines expands a sentiinent till its force Ls dissipated. ..To 
take leavt* of a favourite i<iea in proper time is a discretion not 
often observable in aniiiiattMl writers; and on topics in which the 
heart is strongly engaged, the zt'al of the writer will often 
counteract its<‘lf. 

Mrs. More, like other vig<>rous writers, delights in the an- 
tithesis. lint this, and imleed all aitiiices of style, should be 
frugally empioved; never but when the sentiment naturally sug- 
gests and almost re<|uires it. Weakness is the sure result of 
t;very endeavour to swfll the natural size of a sentiment, in order 
to till out a period of arlilic ial structure; but vigour and point- 
edness is the general conseipieiice of conlracliiig the language to 
the diineiisioiis of the thouglil. The antithesis is verv apt to lead 
into error. Its beauty dot s not consist in the semblance of op- 
position* produced by a couti ariety in the langua^ife, but in the 
vivacious contrast between two branches t>f u sentiment, im- 
parting strength and relief to each other. 'Fhe antitheses of 
Mrs. Alore are, for the most part, of this latter sort, brilliant 
and correct; but she is not wholly guiltless of lliiit spurious kind 
so coinmoii in the ambitious publications of the day, which seek 
rather to captivate than convince. One or two instances we have 
noticed of words rather quaintly used, and which w e should say, 
if wc w’ere not reviewing the production of a person so exalted 
above any such suspicion, had a vsort of scholastic affectation in 
them : and it is this same dignity of the writer which makes us 
always sorry to meet with a French word in her masculine and 
truly English pages. We shall take the liberty by and by of 
producing a passage or two to instance these observations, but 
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we are unable any longer to refrain frona exercising the more 
agreeable part of our province— that of doing justice to the ex- 
cellencies of a work of such extraordinary merit. 

The object of the first chapter is to shew that Christianity is 
an iiiternal principle, and not merely a religion of forms and 
decencies : that it is not to be .satisfied by the mere <foservance 
of its exterior injunctions, but must be seated in the bosom, and 
regulate and exalt the affections. 'Fhat onr religion, to be sin- 
cere and acceptable, should be of this inwardly operative cha- 
racttiv no man will deny in theory, who has any knowledge of 
the ChriSSttj^ profession : and every professed member of our 
truly Christiat?"N!(^|tablislnnent, unless he entertains this view of 
its discipline and sjurit, professes it unworlliily, and does the 
grossest injustice to its character. Mrs. More has, with great 
elegance of thought and disci iiuinative b>r(‘e of espressiou, clt?- 
fined this deep-seated seiitiiuent of piety, and slu ws it in the true 
andonly form in which it is calculattKl to become the foiuxlatifjii 
of that practical system whu li her subsequent chapters develop. 
A religion which expends itself in laptuies, pi coniines iJs il- 
luminations to the bosom, instead of casting its holy beams upon 
life and society, leads, b\ a very regnlai course, from self-coiiri- 
dence to self-abuse, and by degrees Tfilo ait the sottish absurdi- 
ties of fanaticism. Hut the be>i security agamst mistakes so se- 
ducing aiid so pernicious, is to rectify our thoughts by ilu' 
standard of purity and humility v. hirh is reromim tided in this 
chapter. W e are then taught to disclaim e\ er\ ground of in- 
ternal assurance hut what spiings frfun a comparison of onr 
conduct with tin ruit of s« rqUme. 'This seems us to he a 
true account of t)je S( r>pi; ol tlie tir^t chapti r of the book ; and 
if this be not goo<i and souml dorfiine, we must avert oui eyes 
from the lessons and examples <d I looker, and 'Fay lor, and 
Hopkins, and Horne, and Heveridut'. V\ ithout tin m* internal 
graces the gait of piety w ill always he awkward, and her deport- 
ment formal and frigirl. Her dis< iphiie must begin at the heart : 
and from ihenre its genlle iiithiences silently mixing with our 
passions arid affections, and softening down their asperities, will 
gradually be idenlitied wdlli our general character, and dissolved 
into the mass of our feelings and habns. We will now let Mrs. 
More explain herself upon this subject. 

“ The change in the human heart, which the Sefiptures declare 
to be neces.sary, they represent to be not so much an old principle 
improved as a new one created; not educed out of the Jormer cha- 
racter, but infused into the new one. This change is there express- 
eilviis; great varieties of language, and under different figures of 
S{:^|ecilb. Its being so frequently described, or figuratively intimated 
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in almost every parte/ the volume of inspiration, intitles the doctrine 
itself to reverence, and ought to shield from obloquy the obnoxious 
terms in which it is sometimes conveyed. 

“ The sacred writings frequently point out tljc analogy between 
natural and spiritual things. The same spirit which in the creation 
of the wcykl moved upyon the face of the waters, operates on the 
human character to produce a new heart and a new life. By this 
operation the aft’ections and faculties of the man receive a new im- 
pulse — his dark undovstanding is illuminated, his rebellious will is 
subdued, his irregular desires are rectified; his judgment is inform- 
i‘d, ijis irnagiiiation is cliastised, liis inclinations are sanctifi^d; ins 
liopes iuul fears are directed to their true and adequate e/jtiu Heaven 
becomes the object of his hopes, an eternal sepamtion from God the 
ohjeel of his fears. Mis love (jf the world is tmnsmuted into the 
I(>v<* of (iod. Tlie lower faculties are pressed into the new service, 
d'he senses have a higher direction. The whole internal frame and 
constif iitioii receive a nobliT bent; the intents and purposes of the 
mind a siihlimer aim *, his aspirations a loftier fiighl; his vacillating 
de>ires find a fixed object: bis vagrant purposes a settled horns'; his 
dis.Tppoiiited iieart a certain refuge. That heart, no longer the 
\vorship],ier of the a orld, is struggling to become its conqueror. Our 
blessed ]{ed('efner, in overe<»miiig the world, bequeathed us his 
command to overcome it also; hut as he did not give the command 
without the example, so be did not give the example without the offer 
of a power to obey the command. 

** Genuine religion demands wot merely aii external profession of 
our allegiance to (iod, but an inward devotednes.s of ourselves to his 
service. It is not a recognition, hut a dedication. It puts the 
(,’hristian into a new state of things, a new condition of being. It 
raises liim ab<n e the world while he lives in it. It disjjcrses the illu- 
sions of sense, by opening his eyes to realities in the place of those 
shadows which he has been pursuing. It presents this world as a 
scene whose original beauty sin has darkened and di.sordered, man 
as a helpless aiul dependent ert'ature, Jesus Christ as the repairer of 
all the evils w hicli sin has caused, aiul as our restorer to holiness and 
happiness. Any religion short of this, any, at least, wltich has not 
this for its end and object, is not that religion which the Gospel has 
presented to us, whicii our Kedeemer came down on earth to teach 
us by his })recopts, to illustrate by liis example, to confirm h}^ his 
death, and to consimiinate by his resurn ction. 

“ Tlie religion which it is Uie object of these pages to recommend 
has been sometimes misunderstood, ami not seldom misrepresented. 
It has been dcscril)ed as an unproductive tlieory, and ridiculed as 
a fanciful extravagance. For the sake of distinction it is here called^ 
The KeUgion of the kart. There it subsists as the fountain of spiritual 
life; thefice it sends forth, as IVom the central seat of its existencey 
supplies ol‘ life and w^arnith through the whole frame ; there is the 
soul of virtue, there is tlie vital principle which animates the whole 
being of a Christian, 
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This religion has been the support and consolation of the pious 
believer in all ages of the church. That it has been perverted both 
by the cloystered and the un-cioystered mystic, not merely to pro- 
mote abstraction of mind, but inactivity of lile, makes nothing 
against the principle itself. What doctrine of the New Testament 
has not been made to speak the language of its injudicious,;idvocate, 
and turned into arras against some other doctrine which it was never 
meant to oppose ? 

‘‘ But if it lias been carried to a blameablt excess by the pious 
error of holy men, it has also been adopted by the less innocent 
f£malic>tand abused to the most pernicious purposes. His t-xtrava- 
gance lias ftrtfriished to the enemies of internal religion arguments, 
or rather invectivej^, against the sound and sober exercises of genuine 
piety. They st?ize every occasion to represent it as if it were 
criminal, as the foe of morality: ridiculous, as the infallible test of 
an unsound mind; mischievous, as liostile to active virtue; and de- 
structive, as the bane oi’ public utility.’* 

any man can read the passages alnive prodncetl without a 
cordial assent to their reasoning and sentiments, and without 
recognising in them a \erv just pii inir ot true devotion,, and 
such as well becomes tlic ino.^t solid and lational m< mhei of the 
church of laigland, we lia\e no part iu l«is iV:^ jlng.^; and ate en- 
tirely jgnornnl what niodt I of religj^n his private llioughis have 
suggested to liini, unless it he a s\slein ol <<>hl and haiieu 
generalities that Lu long lalhcr to tin })oi< h ami the academy 
than the church ol'Clnist. 

'The succci ding chajjter is upon tlu; piactieal principle of ic- 
ligion, for \\ liich llu pi e\ ions dix ussitm w as a most suitable pre- 
paration. rihs part ol the siihj<-cl is treated in a style aral man- 
ner that make> tlie l eiigion of the heart the object also of exalted 
taste. Alter reading this chapter, a reasonable unprejudiced 
mind must feel a repugnance to any system of inoials of which 
religion i.s not the soul. "J he cohl didactics of ancient prudence 
will afford but a dry aimiseinent to one, whose heart is 
warmed by the temperate heauis of that holy fervour, and 
spiritual benevoleiu’ti, which .shine with such sober lustre in the 
sentiments and diction of this bcaiUifui ( hapter. We have read it 
vrith tlie greate.st admiration of llie hevirt and head of the 
authoress. Slie has done the cause, of tlu^ human soul a most 
acceptable service, by her accurate and amiable display of social 
energetic piety. Who would not w'ish to dress his religion be- 
fore so polished and faithful a mirror? We shall be forgiven^ there- 
fore, for presenting a copious specimen of this vigorou.s and ani- 
mated lecture. 

All the doctrines of the Gospel are practical principles. The 
: written, the Son of God was not incarnate, 
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Spirit of God was notigiven, only that Christians might obtain right 
views, and possess just notions. Religion is something more than 
more correctness of intellect, justness of conception, and exactness 
of judgement. It is a life-giving principle. It must be infused into 
the habit, as well as govern in the understanding ; it must regulate 
the will, well as direct the creed. It must not only cast the opi- 
niojis into a right frame, but the heart into a new mould. It is a 
transforminL^ as well as a penetrating principle. It changes the tastes, 
gives activity to the ihclijiatic«»s, ami, togetlicr with a new heart, 
produces a new life. .. 

“ ( hristianity enjoins the same temper, the same spirit.,4iffe same 
dispositions, on all its real professors. The act, the pfiformance, 
must de[)eMd ojj circum>^tances whiclj do not djj^pe^d on us. The 
power of doing good is wiililield from miuiiy> from whom, however, 
tin* reward will not be witlilield. If the external act constituted the 
whole value of (liristian virtue, then must tiie author of all good be 
himself tht? author of injustice, by putting it out of the power of 
multitudes to fulfil his own communds. In principles, in ten^pers. 
in fervent desires, in holy endcavour.s, consist the very essence of 
(.’hristian duty. 

** Nor inu.st v\ e fe»ndly attach ourselves to the practice of some par- 
ticular virtue, or value ourselves exclusively on some favourite 
qijfility; lun must we wrap ourselves up in the performance of some 
indi^ i(lual actions as if they formed the sum of Christian duty. But 
wc must (‘uihrace the whole law oi'God in all its aspects, bearings, 
and relations. must bring no fancies, no partialities, no preju- 
dices, no exclusive clit»ic(* or rejection, into our religion, but take it 
as wc find it, and obey it as we receive it, as it is exhibited in the 
Bible without addition, curtailment, or adulteration. 

Nor must we proiujunce on a charaeter by a single action really 
bad, or apparently good; if s(», iVder’i> denial would render him the 
object of our execration, while we should have judged favourably of 
the pnuh'ut economy of .luda*^. Tlie catastrophe of the latter, who 
does not Vnow ? w hile the ot la r became a glorious martyr to that 
niaster whom, in a moment of infirmity, he had denied. 

A piety altogether spiritual, disconnected with all outward cir- 
cumstances; a religion of pure meditation, and abstracted devotion, 
was not made for so compound, so imperfect a creature as man. 
There have, indeed, been a few sublime spirits, not ** touch'd but 
rapt,” who totally cutoff from tlie world, seem almost to htive liter- 
ally soared above the terrejie region; who almost appear to have 
stolen the fire of the Seraphim, and to have had no business on earth, 
but to keep alive the celestial dame. They would, however, have 
approximated more nearly to the example oftlieir divim? master, the 
great standard and only perfect model, had they combined a more 
diligent discharge of the active duties and beneficences of life with 
their high devotional attainments. 

But while we are in little danger of imitating, let us not too 
harshly censure the pious error of these sublimated spirits. Their 
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number is small. Their example is not catcjfliing. Their etherial 
fire is not likely, by spreading, to infioine the world. Tlie world will 
take due care not to come in contact with it; wdiile its distant light 
and warmth may cast, accidentally, a not unuseful ray on the cold- 
hearted and the worldly. 

But from this small number of refined but inoperative Jbeings we 
do not intend to draw our notions of practical piety. God did not 
make a religion for these few exceptions to the general state of the 
world, but for the world at large; for beings uctive, busy, restless; 
vih^c activity he, by Ins word, diverts into its proper channels; 
w’hose spirit is there directed to the common good; wltose rest- 
lessness, indicating the unsatislactoriness of all they find on eartli, 
he points to a Ivglvt'r destination. Were total seclusion and abstrac- 
tion designed to Jfave been the general stale of the world, God 
would have given man other laws, other rules, other faculties, and 
other employ ments. 

“ There is a class of visionary, but pious writer>, who seem to slioot 
as fitr beyond the mark, lis mere moralists tall short of* it. Men of 
low views and gross minds may he said to be wi^it! In law what is writ- 
ten, while those of loo subtle refiuemeiu an* wise ahovt it. The one 
grovel in the dust from ihe inertness ol* I iu‘ir int/‘Ile<;Muil faculties; 
while the others are ier t in the cloiuis by stretching them beyond 
their appointed limits. Tiie one build spiritual castles in tlie air, 
instead of erecting tht.iv on the hojV gnmnd” of Scriplure; the 
other lay tlieir f(>undati(»h in the sand, instead of resting it on the 
rock of ages, 'Thus, tiie superstructure of both is equally unsound. 

God is the fountain fnmi which all the strtjams of* goodness 
flow ; tlie ctMitre from wliicli all tlie rays of blessedness diverge. All 
our aetiims are, therefort', only good, as they have a reference to 
him : tiie srreiiin.s must revert Iwck to their fountain, the rays must 
converge again to l.lieir centre. 

if love of God he the governing principle, this powerful spring 
will actuate all the movements of the rational machine. The essence 
of religion does not so much consist in actions as affections. Though 
right actions, therefore, as, from an excess ol* courtesy, they arc com- 
monly termed, may be jierfornied where there are no right affections ; 
yet are they a mere carcase, utterly destitute of the soul, and, there- 
fore, of the substance of virtue. But neither can affections substan- 
tially and truly subsist without producing right actions; for never 
let it be forgotten that a pious inclination which has not life and 
vigour sufficient to ripen into act when the occasion presents itself, 
and a right action which does outgrow out of a sound principle, will 
neither of them have any place in the account of real goodness. A 
good inclination will be contrary to sin, but a mere inclination will 
not subdue sin. 

“ The love of God, as it is the source of every right action and 
idling, so is it the only principle which necessarily involves the love 
of our fellow-creatures. As man we do not lave man. There is a 
partiality but not of benevolence; of sensibility but not of philan- 
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iliropy ; cf friends an<i favourites, of parties and societies, but not of 
man collectively. It is true we may, and do, without this principle, 
relieve his distresses, but we do not bear with his faults. We may 
promote his fortune, but we do not forgive his offences; above all, 
we are not anxious for his immortal interests. We could not see 
him want without pain, but we can see him sin without emotion. We 
could not hear of a beggar perishing at our door without horror ; 
but w e can, w ithout concern, witness an acquaintance dying without 
repentance. Is it not sftrange that we must participate something of 
the divine nature, before we can really love tlie human? It seenis^ 
indeed, robe an iuscMisibility to sin, rather than w'ant of berv^olence 
to nmnkiiul, that makes us naturally pity their temporal and be care- 
less of their spiritual w'jints; l)Ut does not this vei^' irvsensibility pro- 
ceed from the want of love to God^* 

By the perusal of this and the forgoing chapters, \vc art* iin- 
|>r<.*s.seil with a conviction tlial, after ediu nation and general arti- 
iicial cuiluie have doiu* their utmost, ihert* is yet a grace beyond 
their rttaelj, v.lncii it is the* prerogative of this pracUcal iTl^fgion 
alone to bestow ; that lie must have a bad taste in moral be- 
haviour, who can deem any speciiiieii perfect without a prevailing 
inixtuic <U' this qualitv ; and that this is that tine, yet artless iii- 
struruent of fascination, which imparts energy to ease, and puts 
a soul into tluit which, without it, is in(*re inuchinerv and liteiess 
imitation. 

'I’lie chapter also on the mistakes of religion is full of useful 
ohservalion pointed with great felicity of jdirase. It is im- 
possible to refrain from laving a specimen or two before the 
reader. Mhe chapter deseribes the prevailing mistakes belong- 
ing to tlii'ce diherent sorts of religious professors. On thetirst 
of wliicrh \hs. More jnakes the following observations. 

“The veiigiim of om.' consists in a sturdy defence of what they 
themselves orthodoxy, an attendance on piihlic worship, and a 
gCTieral dec ency of behaviour. In their views ot' religion, they are 
iiot a little apprehensive of excess, not perceiving that their danger 
lies on the other side. They are tar from rejecting laith or morals, 
l)Ut are somewhat tifraid oi' lulicvin^ too much, and a little scrupulous 
about c/oiwg too much, lest the former be suspecleil of fanaticism, 
and the latter of sifigularit y. These Christians consider religion as 
a point, which they, by theiv regular observances, having attained, 
there is notliing further required but to maintain the point they have 
reached, by a repetition of the same observances. They are there- 
fore satisfied to remain stationary, considering that whoever has 
obtain(*d his end, is of course saved the labour of pursuit; he is to 
keep his ground, without troubling himself in searching after an 
imaginary perfection. 

These frugal Christians are afraid of nothing so much as super- 
fluity in tlieir love, and supererogation in their obedience, iljis 
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kiiul oi fear however is always superfluous, Jmt most especially ht 
those who are troubled with the apprehension. They are apt to 
weigh in the nicely poised scales ol* scrupulous exactness the 
duties which nnist of hard necessity be done, and those w hich with* 
out much risk may be left undone ; conipoundir»g tor a larger in- 
dulgence by the reliinpushmcnt oi‘ a snialier ; giving through 
fear, a trivial gratification to wliicii they are less inclined, and snatch- 
ing doubtingly, as an equivalent, at one they like better. 'Hit* grati- 
fication in both cases being perliaps such tteJ a manly mind would 
hardly think worth contending for, even were religion out of the 

Oil the subject of ‘ convtusion' slu expresses li : i >( ll’ iti a \va\ 
to remove all oblc^upiv from tlit^ term, anil give it aeet ptam e w ilh 
the rational Chrisiiau and ortliodox elmrcliman. 

“ Among the many mistakes in religion, it is commonly thought 
that there is something so uninteliigible, absurd, and fanatical in the 
term conversion, that those who enqiloy it run no small hazard ol* 
beirtg involved in the ridicule it exedes. It i> si ldom used but lu- 
dicrously, or in contempt. This arises partly from the k vit y and igno- 
rance of'tlie censure r, but perhaps a> mucli from^the iuipriidence and 
enthusiasm of those who have absurdly confined it to real or sup- 
posed instances of sudden or mirai.ulous clianges from profligacy to 
piety, but surely, with reasoiuilihr pnople, we run no risk in as>eTt- 
ing tliat he, who being awakened by any of thost* various methods 
which tlie ./Vlmighty uses to bring his creatures to the know ledge of 
himself, who seeing the corruptions that are in the world, and feel- 
ing those with which his own heart abounds, is brouglit, whether 
gradually or more rapidly, from an ( vil Iiearl of unbelief, to a lively 
faith in the licdetaner; from a Jib , not only ol gross vice, hut of 
worJdiiness and vanity, to a life of progressive piety ; whose hviiniiit y 
keeps pace with fiis progress; who, thongli his altaiunients are ad- 
vancing, is so far from counting himself to Itave attained, that he 
presses onward with unabated /cal, and evidt lux >, by tl.e'eliangc in 
Ids conduct, the change that haj^ taken plact; in his heart — such a 
one is surely as sincerely converted, and the i fiect as much pro- 
duced by the same divine energy as if some instantaneous revolution 
in his character had given it a miraculous appearance. The doc- 
trines of Scripture arc the same now as w hen David called them ‘ a 
law" converting the .soul, and giving tight to the eyes.’ This is per- 
haps the most accurate and comprehensive definition of tlie change 
for which we are contending, for it indludes botli the illumination of 
the understanding, and the alteration in the disposition.” 

Again we are tempted to traiiscrihe a passage in which the 
authoress has embellished her theme with the graces of her 
rhetoric. 

“ If, then, you resolve to take up religion ia earnest, especially 
if you have actually adopted its customary forms, rest not in such 
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Idw attainments as wyi afford neither present peace nor future h^- 
piness. To know Christianity only in its external forms, and its in- 
ternal dissatisfactions, its superficial appearances without, and its 
disquieting apprehensions \vithin, to be desirous of standing well 
with the world as a Christian, yet to be unsupported by a well- 
founded yiiristian hope, to depend for happiness on the opinion of 
men, instead of the favour of God, to go on dragging tlirough the 
nM?re exercises of piety, w ithout deriving from them real strength, 
or solid peace; to liv« in the dread of being called an enthusiast, by 
outw’ardly exceeding in religion, and in secret consciousness of falling 
short of it, to be con formed to the world’s view of Christianijtj", rather 
than to aspire to be transformed by the renewing of youTr mind, is a 
state not of’ pleasure but of penalty, not of conquest^but of hopeless 
conflict, not of ingenuous love but of tormenting lear. It is knowing 
religioji only as tfje captive in a foreign land knows the country in 
which he is a prisoner. He hears from the cheerful natives of its 
beauties, but is himself ignorant of every thing beyond his own 
gloomy limits. Me hears of’ others as free and happy, but feel s no- 
thing hinjself hut the rigours of incarceration. 

The Christian character is little understood by the votaries of 
the world; if it were, the}' would he struck with its grandeur. It is 
the very reverse of that inearmcssand pusillanimity, that abject spirit 
and those narrow views wlilch those who know' it not ascribe to it. 

“ A Christian lives at tlie height of his being ; not only at the top 
of his spiritual, but of his inlellectual life. He alone lives in the full 
exercise of' his rational powers. Religion ennobles ins reason while 
it enlarges it. 

Let, then, your soul act up to its high destination, let not that 
w'hich was made to soar to heaven grovel in the dust. Let it not 
live so much below’* itself. You wonder it is iu)t more fixed, wdien it 
is perpetually resting uti things which arc not fixed themselves. In 
the rest of a Ciu istian there is stability. Nothing can shake his con- 
fidence but sin. Outward attacks and tiouhles rather fix than un- 
settle liini, as tempests from without only serve to root the oak faster, 
while an inward canker w ill gradually rot and decay it. 

** These are only a few of the mistakes among the multitude wdiich 
might have been pointed (ml ; but these are noticed as being of 
common and every day occurrence. The ineffectiveness of such a 
religion w ill be obvious. 

“ That religion which *inks CJuislianity into a mere conformity to 
religious usages, must always fail of substantial eftects. If sin be 
seated in the heart, if that be its home, that is the place in w'hich it 
must be combated. It is in vain to attack it in the suburbs when it 
is lodged in the centre. Mere forms can never expel that enemy 
which they can never reach. By a religion of decencies, our cor- 
ruptions may perhaps be driven out of sight, but they wdll never be 
driven out of possession. If they are expelled from tlieir outworks, 
they will retreat to their citadel. If they do not appear in the 
grosser forms prohibited by the decalogue, still they will exist. The 
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shape may be altered, but tlie principle will rcpaiu. They will ex* 
ist in the spiritual modilication of the same sms equally forbidden 
by the divine expositor. Me who dares not be revengeful, will be 
unforgiving. He who ventures not to break the letter of the ; se- 
venth coininanduunit in act, will violate it in the spirit, lie who 
has not courage to forfeit heaven by profligacy will scale it^hy pride, 
or forfeit it by unprofitableness.’* 

In the chapter on periodical religion those fits and starts of 
piety and repeiilance which checi|iier the ef isteiicc^ of a man of 
ti<M) world, who is sensible of the obligations of religion and iin 
preciindtvs slate of liis soul; bis struggle to n'concile wbal will 
never coalesce, bis wurnitb in the cause of religion opp<»sc*d 
to infidelity, an\i bX' little regard to it as opposed lo our appe- 
tites and desires; bis .solicitude about the worship of (iod, ami 
his practical reiuinciatioii of his service, are represented with 
great spirit and peuelratiou. i lei observations seem all to be 
fresh drawn, and racy from the living fountains of trulli ami 
experience. We will just give ibt? reader iIk‘ concbidmg pas- 
sage of this chapter. 

The hackneyed interrogation * What — must we be always talk- 
ing about religion must have the backnevt'd answer — Far from it. 
Talking about religion is not lieiiig i\^igions. But we may l>ring 
the spirit of religion into comjiany, and keep it in {lerpelmil o])era- 
tion, when we do not proi’e.ssedly make it mu* >ubject. We mu} 
be constantly advancing its iniercNts, we may without effort or uf- 
fectation be giving an exanipk? of candour, of moderation, of humi- 
lity, of forbearance. We may employ our influence by c orrecting 
falsehood, by cliecking levity, bv di-couraging calumny, by vindi- 
cating misrepresented merit, by countenancing everv thing w hicli 
has a good tendency — in short, hy throwing our vvliolc weight, be 
it great or small, into tlie right scale.” 

’^riie chapters on ‘ prayer' atid " the dr'votioiral spirif contain 
much cxcclleiil matter, expressed with lier arcu.stonnjd force 
and vivacity. And the same may be said of those on tlie love 
of God and a particular Frovidenci? ; though we must confess 
that, oil the latter subjt;ct, she seems to us to urge the doctrine 
into something like an escess of miiiiileness, and a little beyond 
the point of useful applicability, as a regulator of ordinary life. 
It seems a little too much to conclurie that “ for our {nirilica- 
tion and correction, the havKl of Providence has been se<’i etiy 
at work, in the imperfections and disagi ecrableness of those w ho 
may be about us, in the perverseness of those with whom we 
transact business, and in those interruptions which break in 
upon our favourite engagements.** If .some are made perverse 
idisftgrceable for the correction and exiittf^e of others, as 
^l^fi^rcy of God is over all his works, the principle of the ar- 
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guineut mu. 9 t suppose that those perverse dispositions find their 
correctives in the obHquities of temper with which others ar^ 
affli(‘ttd for i/ieir sakes, that others of a darker quality arc still 
behind, and that thus the shadt^s of deteriority may go on deep- 
ening in an indefinite succession. 

That the whole of the moral as w ell as material world is undei 
the just aiul general dispensation of Providence ; and that the 
oi diiiaiy and appointed course of things is frequently superseded 
hy Ills special iiilerposhion: thatiiolhmg is so minute as to elude 
his <iiimi.sciencc, or so remote as to be beyond the puissant range ' 
of his will; that every thing in existence is fullilJing his w'ordand 
conspiring to his eternal purposes; arc unquestionable truths: 
blit still it seems to us that they may be pressed" loo far in their 
apj)liealion : and that to refer every familiar occurrence to a 
Npf'i ia] ih'ovidence, is not useful in practice; aii(t may sometirne.s, 
bv raising contidenee to<» bigli, or depressing too low the active 
principle, perplex llie dispositions of rommon life, and bj^^me 
tliir source ofnuieli practical illusion. 

Lift‘ is so well pKAided with folly and j>erversity, that there 
is no donl<l but llni? \\a‘ shall continue to have enough to supply 
the reci[)rocai exercise of our religious lorbearance out of the 
peiinaiK Jit stock of our infirmities, without calling in aid spe- 
cific contrivance or appoinlmc nl ; and though it is certain that 
jhU a sparrow fulls to the ground without the knowledge of its 
creator; yet in liic' moral world it mav be safer to coniine our 
spcM Illations to tli(‘ geiu‘rai displays ol his providence, the guid- 
aiu e c^f that interior nionilor which 1 m* has set up in our hearts, 
and theslamliiig monumenls of his holy pleasure with which we 
are surrounded ; lest by venturing too far into surmises concern- 
ing particular events, constructions tlattcring to our pride, or 
stHlucing Ig our imaginations, may destroy the balance of our 
minds. 

What is said of repentance, among many keen observations, 
in the < hapler on self-examination, deserves to be produced for 
its excellent sense and utility. 

“ That general burst of sins wliich so frequently rushe.s in on tlie 
consciences of the dying, would be much moderated by previous 
habitual self-examination. It will not do to repent in the lump. 
The sorrow must be as circumstantial as the sin. Indefinite re- 
pentance is no repentance. And it is one grand use of self-enquiry, 
to remind us that all unforsaken sins are unrepented sins.’^ 

In the chapter on self-love Mrs. More makes several just 
remarks upon the moral theory of the Kssay on Man; in which, 
certainly, the unsouiidness of the theology is but ill compeusated 
voui, NO*ll. ?? 
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business, you would not think it was the same man. The one are to 
be got over, the others are enjoyed. He goe£ from the dull decen- 
cies, the shadowy forms, lor such tliey are to him, of public worship, 
to the solid realities of his worldly concerns, to the cheerl'ul ac- 
tivities of secular life. These he considers ns bounden, almost as 
exclusive duties. The others indeed may not be wrong; but these 
he is sure are right. The world is his element. Here life breathes 
freely his native air. Here he is substantially engaged. Here his 
w^hole mind is alive ; his understanding broad awake; all his energies 
^re in full play ; his mind is all alacrity ; his faculties are employed ; 
his capai'ities are filled; here tluy have an oi)ject worthy of their 
widest expansion. Here his desires and ati'ections are absorbed. 
'J’he faint impression of the Sunday’s sermon fades away, to be as 
laintly revived on hie Sunday following, again to fade iti the suc- 
ceeding week. To- the sermon he brings a formal ceremonious at- 
tendance; to the world he brings idi his heart riiul soul, and mind, 
at.d strength. To the one he resorts in conformity to law ami cus- 
tom; to induce him to resort to the other, he wants no law , no sanc- 
tion, rifo^ invitation, no argument. His will is of tht‘ party. His 
passions are volunteers. The invisihlc things of heaven are clouded 
in shadow, are lost in distance. I'he world is lonl of the ascendant. 
Kiclies, honours, pmver, fill his mind with briliiiint images. They 
are present, they are certain, they are langihie. They ussimie form 
and bulk. In these then t'ore he caiihol be mistaken; in the others 
he may. The eagerness of competition, the struggle for superiority, 
the perturbations ol lunhilion, til) his mind with an emotion, his soul 
with an agitation, his aiilctious witli an interest, whieh, though very 
unlike liappiuess, he yet flatters him.^ell is tlie road to it. Tin's fac- 
titious pleasure, this tumultuous feeling prtxlucts at least that nega- 
tive satisfacficn of which he is constantly in search — it keeps hiin 
from himself. 

** Even in circiunstanees where there is no success to present a 
very tempting bait, the mere occupation, tlic crowd of objects, the 
succession of engagements, the mingling pursuits, the very tumult 
and hurry, have their gratifications. The bustle gives felse peace by 
leaving no leisure for reflection. He lays his conscience asleep with 
the ‘ flattering unction* of good intentions. He comforts himstdf 
with the creditable pretence of want of time, and tlie vague resolution 
of giving up to God the dregs of that life, of the vigorous season 
of which he thinks the world more w(>rthy. Thus commuting with 
his Maker, life wears aw ay, its close d^raws near — and even tlie poor 
commutation vvJu'ch w as promised is not made. The assigned hour 
of retreat either never arrives, or if it does arrive, sloth and sensu- 
ality are resorted to as the fair reward of a life of labour and anxiety; 
and whether lie dies in the protracted pursuit of wealth, or in the 
enjoymettt, of tlie luxtfries it has earned, he dies in the trammels of 
the world.’ ^ 

Many passages might be produced of great excellence from 
chapters on ^ happy deaths/ and the sufferings of good 
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uicn;’* 1»ut the genei^dlity of our readers will perhaps think that 
we Jiave already bestow cd too iniicli room upon a treatise on the 
subject of religion, and vve have already nm a great risk of being 
set down for ine.t!u>dists and saints. We w ill, tlierefore, nisteud 
of extracting any more, direct tin' attention of the reader to the 
valuable observations on the ill success good mtui in their most 
virtuous undertakings, contained in the lasunientioned chapter. 
Iiiliie same place loo* tin re is a bcautifid passage on the superior 
happiness of him in liis last hour w ho has not only had recourse 
to Ins (iod as a last resource, and ‘ in time of the great water- 
doo(is,’ bn I bad iong and djligently smight him in the calm. Who 
had s: .Ligiit ( ioiTs tavour while he enjoyed the ^ivour oi the v\ orld; 
win) did not wail for tln^ day of evil to seek the snpveine gooil ; 
win) clnl not deter his nuMhlatious on heavenlv tilings to the dis- 
consolate liour when earth had nothing to oiler him ; who can 
cheiMinlly asstx iatt^ red^ion w ith those former days of Jiiiu'ity, 
w hen w ith eve ry thing before him out of wliich to choose, he 
chose ( ioil. 

Ai'O r (ierivlng iniieli pleasiirt* and instructioM from these 
volumes, it looks almost like ingraliUule to aninradvert upon the 
biemishes and mistakes uliic li occur in them. They bear .so iii- 
eonsidc rable a propoili(m to the btaulies willi winch the work 
;jf)ouiid.s, that we arc sure it will trnst Mrs. More but little trou- 
ble to make the nece.ssaiy aiteralious and sacritices. She is al- 
ways secure of the opportunity <»f polishing and purifying her 
diction in successive islitions. And we are persuaded that with- 
out any suggestions from us, the stamina of her own good sense, 
and the humility and honesty of her mind, qualify her for the task 
of self-correction, as well in lier character of author, as of a 
moral agwnt. 

We think that some of lu r metaphors and comparisons w ill 
priiicipully need the toueli of her reforming hand. Tliey are 
sometimes crowded in a confused assemblage of ijK.ongruous 
allusion, they are occasionally draw n out into allegorical pro- 
lixity, and sonietniies they are below the dignity and demand of 
her subject. This ambitions fault is that into w hich the vivacity 
and vigour of her imagiiiutive powers place her in the frequent 
danger of conimilting. Wc will advert to some instances, in 
full ('Oiiiidence that our nurntioii of them will rouse her excellent 
judgment to the task of correction. 

The allusion, by the words * tripartite agreement*’ to the 
forms of legal instruments, is technically vulgar ; and the same 
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sort of objection may be made to the illustration of St. Paul -f 
delineation of charity*, ilguin, Mhe golden zone of coaleso 
ing cliarityf / 'reversionary equality the comparison of self- 
correction with the correction of a literary performance^. 
^Ilie allusion to the labours of Hercules || are iii^the same 
inferior taste. But there is no passage in the whole work 
with whicli we are so ill pleased as that in which the au- 
thoress expresses her indignation at the cruel vagaries of the 
despot of bra nee 5i. She has fairly given her imagination the 
reins iu*‘t]ns passage, or rather a complete holiday from ail the 
restraints of lier judgment, audit very inipropcrly riots in the in- 
dulgence. It woi^ give us great pleasure to find the wludc 
passage omitted in another edition of the work. 

We havt‘ noticed the inferioiil) of the chapter on zeal. It 
contains several iiKtances of the same sort as those which 
we li^c already specitied, and much inditferent romposition. 
Specimens of hasty writing occur here and there in r>ther parts 
ot the work. We have a general disrelish of all trite French 
words, particularly when nitnsfiiiced in a tleatise on so very 
serious and lofty a subject. Such as munamres^ dernier 
restart y and others of the same kind. And we have an oh- 
^ction to the use which is made of sonn^ of our native words. 
To * compassionate**,’ as a verb ; ‘ frames t1'/ for dispositions ; 
^ approximate/ in the neuter sense of approach ; ‘ implanta- 
tion U / ^inwoven principle 1^^/ ' a weaning from iifeljjj / * coa- 
lescing/ in a transitive sense ; ‘ a sharp look out *** / ‘ Both/ 
for each fft , ‘ to get his uiidersianding enlightened / ‘ playing 
into each others hands Xtl / ‘ making (#od a dernier ressort^§§ / 
* to condition/ as a verb ; are instaiice.s either of an illegitimate 
use of terms, or of aw kward or vulgar phrases, the actmission of 
which are, we are sure, to be ascribed only to inadvertency, and 
perhaps strike us the more offensively because they stand in the 
midst of so much fine and correct WTiting, 

The word ' equally’ as it is used in page I67 of the second vo- 
lume is agreeable to a vulgar idiom, hut by no means correct. 

^ Seasons of alternation and repose,’ is a phrase which supposes 
alternation to be contrasted with repose ; whereas ‘ repose’ con- 
trasted with tumultuousiiess, its opposite, makes up the alterna- 
tion, which supposes a state of fluctuation between the extremes. 

To raise a suspicion of his own Islamism/’ w hich occurs in page 
the second volume, is incorrect. The author intends to say, 
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^ to raise a suspicioii of his being a Mahometan/ but the phrase 
strictly implies what might be properly predicated of one who 
being a professed Mahometan, rendered his sincerity suspicious 
by his condiirt. The phrase occurring in page of the 
second volume, viz. A bright conviction that his Christian 
feeling under trials is a cheering evidence tliat his piety is 
sincere,” is scarcely intelligible. We would also intimate it 
as our opinion, that* a studious endeavour to avoid the recur- 
rence of the same word, where the identical idea is again to bjp 
expressed, marks that over-imiiute attention to language which 
rather tlispleases than gratifies the judicious ear. i t ought to be 
reineiii bored that tautology resides not in thg, expressions, but in 
tlie sense. Soinctinies, however, we even detect Mrs. i'lore in the 
injudicious attempt to disguise her repetitions of thought, by the 
variation of her phrase, and souietiiiies affecting the air of aii- 
titliesis, with a pn iect idenliealness of idea, by the mere artificial 
collucatum of the words. In a word, for we are anxiotlSTto put 
a period to remari.s which are at all unfavourable to what, in 
geiuaal, so strong-ly engages our esteem and admiration, we M’ish 
to see the exclamations tow ards tlie end of the work expimged ; 
and that a similar fate should attend the numerous poetical quo- 
tarams which are made to run into the context with a very awk- 
w jij d eflect. We do not like, in siu h a work, that trite mode of 
citing authorities, as ‘ that accurate judge of human life. Dr. 
Joliusoii, &.C.; that acute thinker, Dr. Barrow, Scc.^ These ad- 
ditions, by w ay ol' eulogy, to tlu»se great names, are only the 
idle expletives of comuion-placc. And, in general, we should 
be better pleased with the mention of historical personages 
by their simple names, than by such circuitous description as 
‘ the execrable Florentine' for Catharine de Medicis, and 
‘ the sage of Ferney' for Voltaire. We think, upon the w'hole, 
she would please more by studying to please less ; by conde- 
scending less to vulgar tust< , and bv dressing up her thoughts 
less in die mode. In the simple majesty of her native perfec- 
tions, in the graces emphatically lu'r ow ii, this daughter of Sion 
comes forth with unrivalled lustre ; but she excites in us real re- 
gret w hen, in the mistaken effort l<» please or astonish, slic aj>- 
pears in her bracelets, her chains, her round tires like the moon, 
and descends to dazzle us with the bravery of lier tinkling orna- 
ments. 

Upon the whole, we consider the w'ork which we have had such 
pleasure in reviewing as a great orniinieut to the literature of 
the country, and a most valuable accession to the fund of moral 
and rebgious instruction. We are rejoiced to perceive that time 
has produced no diminution of the powers of tliis estimable lady ; 
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that there is s vernant vigour and afloIes€eiv:e about her heart 
whicii keeps her spirits tVoiii ordinarv deeay ; and that for the 
duties of life, and the interests of hiiinanity, she is yet strong and 
agile ia spite of sickness and suffering. 

We are impressed both as men and as Reviewers with the 
profouuciest respect for Mrs. Hannah Mon* and her \v<Vks; and 
have treated her in a manner consonant to these feelings. We 
hope she will meet with similar treatmenlt fr(»m other critic^s 
Hiliose judgment she will have to encoiintfrr. It is to be feared, 
however; that tho.se wlu) have so severely treated the good and 
venerable Mrs. Tnininer, w ill not quietly look on while llie zeal 
of Mrs. More is .v<^bnsy and so })ersuasive. Tlii)se win> Iiiinc 
not thought it hard in the cause of their favourite Mr. LaiiciiNter 
(whose sv.stem of rewards and piuushineuts has eerlaiuly seemed 
wanting in discretion to c»lhers besides ^ fet ble old iadie.s/) to rake 
into the language for terms of the bitterest sarcasm to be em- 
ployed *Sj5aiiisi an aged woman whost* iutinuities had remlered 
her but ill-ahlelo contend in the arena with jiiM uile gladiators ; 
who have ihouglitit not unjust to ridicule the ' of one, the 

evening of whose life was setting in the ealuuM suu>hiiie that 
an approving conscit'uce can atff>i'(b and Ibi the sake <»f a 
derisive sentence or two about lioin-books and primers, and 
jsixpenny books for c bildren, to suppress the knowledge, us far 
as 111 them lay, of those other works of this ‘ feebh' old lady,' 
which by the purity of their stMe. and the diguiu and utility of 
their subjects, will probably live; iimg after she will have settled 
hc-r accounts with her Kt \ i<*\\ e rs in another w oriel, and their 
hostile critic ism^ shall be lemeiuicered no more in this: we 
.say, that those who have* not thought it hard or unjust to deal 
with a most deserving lady after this manner, and t^ praise 
themselves for their tender merems in not drawing blood from 
her at every line, will not be very likely to spare another lady 
who has certainly w ritten many books for the V)uug and the il- 
literate, and probably very phrasing ‘ lo inotliers and aunts,’ and 
has instructed them on a plan very did’ereiU from that of Mr. 
Lancaster. But if any gcntlomau is to be selected for the 
task of drawing blood at e very line from this respectable lady, 
we warn him to bc:?w ar<* of the; recoil of her character, which ha.s 
been found hitherto sufficient to confound her bitterest enemies. 

For our parts w e are very well .satisfied witli this lady’s me- 
thod of instructing the young, and arc heartily desirous that her 
advice may be foliow'cd by the manly and the mature. We shall 
be better pleased to see the societies of this country shaping them- 
to the model of her admirable rules of conduct, than cop^ 
the wretched c6teries of Parisian Mesdames and Meademoi* 
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oeilt$f with th^r retinue of blaspheming philosophers, which 
some are so fond of describing as good society. Where there is 
a contract of mutual toleration of each other's egotism, vice and 
vanity, a society may be raised upon it, in which some may, 
doubtless, find their entertainment; but what man of moral worm 
or virtgar honesty in this country could breatlie in such socie^, 
without feeling the atmosphere pestilential ? And where, but in 
the dregs of prc^tltution, shall we search, in England, for fit as- 
sociates, in point of moral debasement, for those societies of Paris, 
in which the names of Du Deflfand and Lcspinasse were conse- 
crated and adored ? 


Aut. XVII.—// Treatise on the Defence of Portugal^ with a 
military Map of the Cminlry; to which %s added a Sketch (f 
the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants^ md principal 
Trents of the Campaigns under Lord Wellington^ in 1808 
and By William Granville Eliot, Captain in the Royal 
Hcgt. of AVlillery.— Egerton, 1810. PP. 244. 

Xhk public opinion in this country respecting Portugal has 
gradually undergone so great a change, w hich late events, and the 
glorious and successful tcrnuiiatioii of the campaign in the spring 
of 1 81 1, have converted into a complete revolution of sentiment, 
that every thing which can throw light upon the ultimate causes 
of that change assumes a new and peculiar interest. Those causes 
are by no means ill traced in the little work now before us; and 
although it must have been icail w illi diminished interest, while 
the operations of the British army were confined within the 
small portion of terril(»ry in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Lisbon, yet its accurate details and the sagacity of the conclu- 
sions drawn from them, having been completely justified by the 
event, now as.suine an importance both with respect to past and 
prospective measures which they never yet possessed. For tliese 
reasons we are persuaded that we cannot bestow a more useful 
lesson, or a more acceptable present upon our readers, in this 
moment of national exaltation, than by retracing, through a brief 
summary, those vicissitudes of war and policy, those alternate 
triumphs of heroism and imbecility, of humanity and cruelty, of 
generosity and rapacity, through which the brave and interest- 
ing Portuguese have toiled and suffered, have been by turns 
oppressed and relieved, up to the period of their glorious and 
we trust final emancipation from French tyranny. 

Information collected upon the scene, and observaUons drawn 
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from experience, are at all times deserving of attention. But 
when they are communicated by a British oiheer, who, like Captainr 
Eliot, has had the opportunity of examining with a professional 
eye the topography of a country, about which we are so mucli 
interested individually, as well as nationally ; of comparing the 
present state of the army of that country with its formef dis- 
organized condition, and of Judging from personal intercourse 
with the natives, of the public sentiment upon the subject of the 
contest in which they are engaged, our feelings are if possible 
quickened w'itli regard to every thing that passes, and our minds 
are better prepared to weigh the consequen<*es of every event. 

Captain Eliot apjpea^s to us to have written this work with- 
out any party or political bias, and to have made the public ser- 
vice his chief object- shews that tiie disposition of tlie 

people of Portugal, the natural strength of the c<juntry, w ith the 
augmentation and improved discipline of its military forcM*, uii 
conspired to^eacourage us to persevere in those exertions for 
expelling the enemy, which have at length been crowned w'iih 
complete success : for to use his ow n words, * 

** Whilst the present system of warfare is continued in Spain, 
whicli from the appearance of things likely to be of long 

duration, the Frencn cannot spare a force of sufficient magnitude 
for the conquest of Portugal, Nothing under 1 50,0(X> men, I am 
persuaded, will be able completely to subdue it ; even ivith such a 
ibree, tlie contest may be doubtful, and should fortune, in the first 
instance, favour the allied army, so large a force would be obliged 
Ui evacuate the country for want of provisions and forage for their 
cavalry/* (P. 9 1 .) 

The first and two succeeding chapters treat of tlie topograpliy 
of the different provinces, and furnish that itiformalion in aid of 
die map, which was so iiuich wanted with regard to Portugal. 
To give to the other parts of the narrative the connection 
which appears to us necessary to their eiucidatioti, we shall 
make piir extracts wiUiout following the arrangement observed 
by the author. We shall occasionally introduce information de- 
rived from other soui ces, and add such reflections as suggest 
themselves to us upon an attentive consideration of this import- 
ant subject. 

Captain Eliot observes, page 94, 

^ In the war of 1763, when the French were in alltance with 
fern, the Coui^’^de la Lippe ISchomberg was invited by the court 
m LaActfi to new-model the Portuguese army, consisting at that 
time (tj|^ paper) of :;^6|000 infantry, SfiOO cavalry, and 100 fiOO 
latter served without jpay. Of the above number oi 
the count on his arrivm could scarcely collect more 
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than 10,000 fit to takf the field, and those rery deficient in point of 
discipline. The count remained in Portugal too short a time to 
bring to perfection the plans he had adopted for the iraprovement 
of the army. He ielb the country in the year 17O4, returned again 
in 1 767, and left it lor good the following year. After his departure, 
the army ^ain relapsed into its former state of wretchedness; since 
which time it has continued to decline both in appearance and dis- 
cipline. In 1 7y7 it consisted of 20,000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry, and 
25,000 militia.’^ • 

VVitli an army of this character, (and the description corre- 
sj)oiids with every oilier account that we have seen), with a go- 
veriiineni without energy, and under the administration of 
Monsieur fl’Aiaoiija, wlio not only did nOt possess the con- 
fidence of the nuliou, but who was strongly suspected of being 
under the iutluencc of Buonaparte, we cannot be surprised that 
Portugal sh<»ul(l liav<' been subjected to the humiliating condi- 
tions of the treaty (»f Badajos: — or that no greater ailvantagc 
could be oblaiiied for her than those arising from the stipula- 
tions, which, much to the honour of the British government, 
w ere provided in her favour by the treaty of Amiens. 

To the same causes may be ascribed the failure of the differ- 
ent ovci lures which, it is well known, were subsequently made 
by the British administration to the Prince Regent, w ith a view 
oi' stimulating him to those exertions, which alone could have 
justified tlicm in giving him the aid of a Britisli force for the 
protection of Portugal. Monsieur d'Araouja had placed that 
country in a stale of tributary vassalage to Buonaparte. He 
roniinucd at the head of its adiiiinistrution, and our govmuncnt, 
despairing of being able to eflect such a change of system as 
would be cali ulated to bring forth the resources of Portugal, 
not only ceased to reinonslrate, but had acquiesced in the Prince 
H(‘genl’s sulnnitling to shut his ports against the British flag. 
It was at this period that the advance of General Junot to the 
capital at the head of a inilitary force made it manifest that tlie 
subversion of the throne, and the expulsion of the house of Bra- 
ganza, could alone satisfy the inordinate ambition of Buonaparte. 

“On the 17th October, I6O7, the first division of the French 
troops under General Labofde, destined for the conquest of Portu- 
gal, passed into Spain, and was shortly after followed by the mom 
body of the army under General Junot. 

Buonaparte had previously demanded as the conditions on which 
the Portuguese might still preserve the shadow of their independ- 
ence; 

1st.— A contribution of 4,000,000 of crusades. 

2dly^llie possession of the Portuguese fleet : and, 

lMly.y--That the ports should be shut against the English. 
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“ These terms, (legraflintr as they were, tlie Prince Regent was 
at first inclined U> listen to, and published a proclamation on the 'i2d 
Ocjober, in vvlucii he announced his intention ol‘ acceding to the 
cau^x* of the (a>ntinent, and of uniting himself with France and 
Spatix On the hlh November a second proclamation was issued to 
seqvi^ s)er all ih itish property, now'cvcr inconsiderable it might be, 
and to detain all r.ntish subjects who still remained in the country. 
In o. ss 'cnionce ol these proceedings, Lord Strangford, the British 
minisier n .'^ideiit at Ll^:!u)!i, di,wjai.\cd his pas:q)orts, and joined the 
Jk’ei eti’iiie oarlmur on the . 17 th of tin* same month. 

“ 1:\ liiC mean time the French at my hdd pasixd the froniiers of 
Pori ag:i], and was rapidly advancing towards the capital. In the 
MrsMitvur of t}u» IJth of Noviinhcr wc Imd the following Heciara- 
tioo of Buonaparte: ‘The IVince Kcgeiu loses Ins throne, lie loses 
it, influenced by Isngland, lie loses it, because he wouid not sm’ze the 
Englisih merchandize which was at Lisboa.’ fhese circumstances 
no doubt had their weight in inrtuencing the ultimate determination 
of the prhjiec to put into execution the plan he had formed of leav- 
ing the country in case of emergency,” 

T hus far our piivate infonuatiou corjcsjio.Kls with Captam 
Eliot’s accr)imt ; but when he pro<a?cds lo ^tatc, “ on the 
‘27th LokI Sliaiigfoid roluudcd from tin* luilisli lin t, and pro^ 
cured a coufermice, in winch the «4^rince liegmil acceded to the 
proposition made by tins minister;’' we arc* coinpelleil to sa\ 
that he has been led into an cn\>r, b\ the faise u iount whicli 
was published by auihority ui this country; and that, if la iiad 
exleiided his iiapiiricfs he would have learned, that in point of 
fa< l, the Pi inci? lb gent and tile royal family, act oinpaiiied by 
Don liodrigiiez <lc Souza and M. D’Alnieida, had not only 
embarked, but hail ac.Uiallv pasMui the bar of the Tagus witli 
the Portuguese slujis of war on the ‘2<itii November, before lie 
was joined by Ixmi Stiaiigford, who hud remained ever since 
the 1 7th witli tlie British fleet off the T agus. 

We must therefore think, that as Lord Strangford c:onld not 
have had an opportuuil} of influencing the decision of tlie Prince 
llegent, wlio, as we have observed, had actually embarked and 
sailed out of the Tagus before the conference with him took 
place; and as the Prince Regent “had already formed the jilan 
of leaving the country in cast; of emergency it is to be 
lamented that j..ord Strangford should have been allowed to as- 
sume any portion of the merit tliat must ever uttacii to the mea- 
sure, then carried itUo execution, of traiisferring the seat of go- 
vernmeiiL to the Brasils. 

It is well known that Mr. Pitt, Mr. Addington, and Lord 
Grenville, hatl in their several administrations strongly recom- 
inended to the court of Lisbon the adoption of that measure. 
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•and liad oft'enul the support of a British fleet for carrying it into 
eft'ect. Tlicy might) tlierefore, respectively claini the credit of 
it M'ith as mucli rc:is(»!i; at least, as the ministers of 1807. We 
have shewn that Portugal had been ft)r some time under the di- 
rection of a minister, who w*as suspected of being more inciincd 
to favour ^he interests of hVance than to attend to British coun- 
sel. 'rhe extravagant propositions, indeed, made by Buonaparte 
in Sepfeinher 18()7, are known to liave so far shaken the iiiflu- 
enc(' of that minister* that the Prince liegeiit thought it neces- 
sarv h> call to a special council the ex-inimsters Don Jiodriguez 
de Souza and M. d’Alrneida, and did then lu.ar, (as the public 
Mas afterwards informed,) their decided opinion of the necessity 
for pieparing w ithout delay to transfer the «eat of government. 
Ve» as Monsieur d’Araonja found means to recover his ascend- 
ancy over the mind c»f the Prince Hegent, no measures appear 
t(j have been actually taken for the purpose of carrymg the 
transfer into exeeuiioii. And we have no doubt, that it, the pre- 
sumptuous violence t)f Buonaparte, in ordering General Junot 
to advance upon tlie capital by forced marches, and his declara- 
tion in the MoniUuir of the l:Uh November, that “the Prince 
Begent h/scs his throne, had not again roused that sove- 

reign, ami made him sensible of the imminency of his danger, even 
tile patriotism of Don llodriguez de Souza, and of M, d’Al- 
rneida, would not liavt* t iiablt d them t<» sav e the person of their 
prince, and the existence oi' the monarchy. 

1 'he advice whicli iljost? sialesmeii liad given to their sovereign 
in September lS()7»and which he now adopted, and acted upon, 
necessarily exjiosed lliern ami their families to all the violence of 
Buonapaite’s lesenlmcnt. Moreover, they had followed to the 
Brasils a priiu'e who had not always fuliy appreciated their ser- 
vi( es, arid w lio, though acliialeil by the best intentions, was 
Liiown to be aeecssihie to the iiisiiuiations f»f intrigue. It was, 
therefore, in every stuise, ilw duty of liis Majesty’s ministers to 
have left to Don INuirigue/ <le Souza, and M. d'Alineida, the 
entire credit of a measure which so highly entitled them to the 
gratitude of their sovereign and of their country. 

We now proceed with the narrative of Oaptain Eliot. In 
page 175, he says, Previous to the dt*parture of the prince, 
a proclamation dated from the royal palace the <27^ November 
was issued, in whicli he states, that to prevent the effusion of 
blood ill an useless defence, he had adopted the resolution of 
quitting the kingdom ; and had entrusted the government of it to 
a regency, which he had appointed to act in lus name during his 
absence/* 

As that proclamation was dated on the same day that Lord 
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Strangford was stated to have lauded, and to have had a con- 
ference with the Prince Regent, those whofhiade that statenieut 
might in fairness be required to admit that his lordship stands 
charged with some share of the responsibility incurred in the 
selection of the persons appointed to the regency. But we arc 
happy to have had it in our power to remove so heav^ a charge 
from the British character, by having shewn tliat, in point of fact. 
Lord Strangford did not see the Prince R^eiit till after the 
Portuguese ships had passed the bar of the Tagus on the 'ipih 
•November, two days subsequent to the date of the appointment. 

have thought it necessary, in a national point of view, to 
place this circumstance beyond a doubt, because we find that 
the persons then composing the regency published an ordinance 
on the 3d December, five days only after the Prince Regent had 
sailed from the l^agus, whereby they recognised, and announced 
to the Portuguese nation, the appointment <if a French adminis- 
trator-general of the finances of the kingdom : that on the Till 
another ordinance appeared, under the authority of their names, 
which directed that all paijments of money on account of ahsen^ 
tees should he discontinued; that on the lOlIrthey sanctioned a 
decree which required that the revenues, arising out of .such of 
the commanderies of the three military orders as were held 
by absenteeSy should be paid iuto^the ireasurv, tlieii under llu* di- 
rection of a French administrator general; and that on the 14 th 
December they ordained, that the funds belonging to ihtj roval 
appanage, called the liifantado, and all further revenue that 
might arise from that properly, should in like manner be paid 
into the treasury : so that in tlie short interval of fifteen days, 
from the day on which the Prince Regent had passed the bar of 
the Tagus, the property of the patriots who had emigrated with 
him, and the revenue of the crown, were jmt under sequestration 
by the persons to wlioiii he had delegated his authority, and whose 
decrees were officially published in Lisbon. 

Tliose decrees were followed by other jicts equally objection- 
able under the sanction of the same persons; who at length, as 
it appears from the Courier Brasilieiisis, issued a circular letttfi 
of recall to the several iiiiiiisters whom the Prince Regent had 
accredited to the different courts of^Europe. After that act <if 
abject subserviency to the French ruler, and of wanton insult to 
their sovereign, they became too contemptible to be further em- 
ployed, even as instruments of power. Captain Eliot accord- 
ingly informs us that^ on the Ist of F'ebruary, 1808, Jmiot pub- 
lished the decree of Buonaparte, dated 23d December, 1807, 
stating, “ that the Prince Regent has ceased to reign in Portugal! 
The Emperor Napoleoji wills that this fine country shall be go^ 
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vt^rned entirely in his namey by the general in chif of his army” 
The regency in ccyisequeiice was abolished^ and the reins of 
governiiient vested solely in the hands of Jimot, who accom- 
panied the decree of his master with one in his own name, di- 
recting that u contribution of forty millions of crusades should 
be levied upon the country in a manner therein prescribed. Hi$ 
next act tvas to march a great proportion of the best of the 
Portuguese army into France, and to disarm and disband the re- 
inaijider, forbidding at the same time the use of fire-arms through- 
out tlie country, even for the purposes of protection or for killing 
game. 

I'lie devastation and plunder that took place in a country thus 
strip])ed of all means of resistance, and in ^hich the rapacity of 
liuonajjarte’s agents was in full activity, may be supposed to 
have known no other limit than the apparent exhaustion of its 
resources. Exposed to every species of exaction, and to all the 
horrors of military execution, the people were at length rendered 
desperate by the pressure of their sufferings, and beiu^ animated 
by the patriotic efl'orls ol the Spaniards, they rose simultaneously 
in the northern niid in llic southern provinces. Having pos- 
sessed ihemseh es of arms, they formed juntas of government in 
the name of their lawful sovereign the Prince Regent, and placed 
tile bishop of Oporto at the head of the northern junta, which 
included llie provinces of Beira, Tias os Montes, and Entre 
Miiiho et Douro, comjirehending nearly one half of the popula- 
tion of the kingdom ; and raised the Count Castro Marim, Mon- 
teiro Mor, k> the head of the southern junta, called the junta 
of the kingdom of Algarva. Having completed these arrange- 
ments, application was made, respectively in the name of each of 
those bodies, to his Majesty's ministers for support and as- 
sistance. 

The applications from the juntas of Oporto and Algarva could 
not have reached England at the time the expedition under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley sailed from Cork for the coast of Spain. But 
aoine previous communication had been received of the disposi- 
tion of the Portuguese, and Colonel Brow n had been sent to the 
coast of Portugal for the purpose of procuring intelligence. — 
Upon the arrival of Sir Arthur Wellesley at Corunna, he was in- 
formed of the events that had taken place at Oporto; and 
having at the same time received the unqualified opinion of the 
provisional government of Galicia, that the most favourable 
diversion that could be made for the Spanish cause would be to 
dispossess the French of Portugal;" it Was determined that the 
British troops should be disembarked in the river Mondego, and 
that application should be made to the bishop of Oporto for 
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such assistance as it might be in the power of the junta to 
afford. I 

We have already seen from Captain Eliot’s work, that a 
great proportion of the best of the Portuguese army had been 
seat by General Junot into France, and that he had disarmed 
and disbanded the remainder.” It could not, therefore, have 
been expected that the levies which hud been raised in^the slmi t 
period between the 18th June, when the French yoke w as shaken 
off, and the 1st of August, tiie day on which the British annr 
began to land, could have been disciplined like regular troops. 
It was evident tliat the juntas so recently establislied, and who 
were without any other resources than what iniglil arise from 
the voluntary cOntriljutions of the people, almost exhausted by 
the plunder and exactions of the French, could not have provid- 
ed funds for their regular pay, nor magazines for their subsistence. 
It w'as also evident that without money, w ithout a(h‘i|uatc sup- 
plies of provisions or military stores, aiul probably without pro- 
per arms,*i^ was not possible that what w as at that lime called the 
Portuguese army, under General Frerie, ccudd have been soeHi- 
cient as to be fit for active service in the tiehl.* W^'e have been 
led to these observations from a recol lertion of the unfavourable 
impression that was too generally it catived of the Portuguese 
troops, from the little aid that wa.s or that could have been de- 
rived from them in that unorganized stale. 

But though our operations in the field could not, in any ma- 
terial degree, have been assisted at that time by the junction of 
such a force, its name and exisKnee as a boily necessarily had u 
considerable indiience upon the iniiuls of the people of the 
country, as w ell as upon the J t ench ; a division of whom had but 
a short time before “ been altacLed by the brave poasaiitrv ol’ 
the Tras os Montes, and obliged to recross the Doiiro with con- 
siderable loss.” (P. 180.) 

'^riie security which we derived from knowing that the 
northern provinces under the government of the junta were not 
only friendly to us, but enthusiastically hostile to the French, 
must have adtied to the conlidence with which Sir Arthur 
Wellesley proceeded against the enemy. In point of fact, one 
half of the kingdom of Portugal was, ^by tliese means, taken out 
of the scale of the French ami thrown into that of the English. 

Ender these advantages Sir Arthur Wellesley thought himself 
warranted in marching with his small but gallant army from the 
Mondego on the 9th of August, for the purpose of compelling 
French to retire u]^ii Lisbon. A short detail of the opera- 
is given by Captain Eliot, but it will be enough to observe 
11 ^ 1 ^ him here, that on the 1 7th tjie strong pass of Roli^a wa® 
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Rtormed by the British army ; — that the day after the action at Ro- 
liga, the army again |oinmeiiced its march, and arrived at Vimiera 
on the ll>th; and tliat on the 21st the main body of the French 
army commanded by General Junot, and consisting of 16, (XX) 
men, attacked the Britisii position at Viiiiiera. In this action the 
British army 1 7, (XX) strong, in conjunction with 16CX) Portuguese 
troops, gained a signal victory, which in all probability would 
have been most decisive, had the pursuit been vigorously con- 
tinued. One half of tiie troops were not engaged, and the whole 
were amply $ii]iplied with pjovlsions and ammunition, carried in* 
the rear of each brigade upon nmles.^' 

Concurring entirely in the opinion here recited, we must add, 
that instead of the ini))ortant consequences uhicR ought to have 
been ilrawn from that brilliant victoi 7 , the fatal Convention of 
Cintra limited its advantage to the temporary removal of the 
French troops from Portugal, and even that advantage w'as more 
than neutralised by the measures that arose out of it. allude 
particularly to the military proclamation of Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
V ho, having on the 22d of August assumed the command of the 
army, did, on tlie /Sth September, by his sole military authority 
as Hrilisli commander, re-establish a commission of regency. In 
this commission he most unaccountably included two of tliose 
persons wlio, as v\ e have* beh»re staU>d, had abused the confidence 
that had been reposed in tiiem by thc‘ir sovereign ; while he did 
not even once refer to tlic juntas, who were known to possess 
the c<>ufidcnce and were most clearly entitled to the gratitude of 
their country, and who had givt‘n a direction to tlie national spirit 
that, had it been improved by us, might have produced incalcula-* 
ble benefits to the cause of the peninsula. 

It is not intended by these observations to attach any blame 
upon Sir. Hew Halrymple. ^Ministers have admitted that in 
re-establishing the regency he acted in conformity to their in- 
.structions; and as they did not avow edly disapprove of the mode 
ill W'hich it was done, we may assume that the military proclama- 
tion w as their act. But from whatever quarter it may have pro- 
c€jeded, we can never sufficiently deplore its consequences ; for 
it converted the ardour that had been aw'akened in the Portu- 
guese nation into toi'iior j^id indifference; and it introduced 
suspicion and distrust in the place of the confidence that had 
been inspired into all descriptions of the people by the prompti- 
tude of our support, and the brilliancy of our success. 

One of the first acts of the regency, so established, w^as to re- 
scind an ordinance that had been published by the junta of 
Oporto, giving a smalt augmentation to tlie appointments of the 
soldier, which brought bis pay to nearly sixpence a-day. To 
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disallow this was at once to dissolve the miliiaiy force that had 
been collected under the stiinuluiits of \van< and revenge, and to 
reduce an army wliich was rising into a state of considerable 
promise to its original character of mere irregulars. 

Captain Eliot informs us, page IC)!, that ‘‘ instead of com- 
pleting and training tlie regular regiments, the Portuguese were 
employed in forming bodies •>f volunteers armed w ith long pikes, 
and that a forc«^ ot nearly 70, (KX) men appeared on paper, and 
jictually received pay, without their being able to bring 10,000 
effective soldiers into the field/’ Willi these pikes the people 
were enjoined by a subsequent decree to defend tlieir houses and 
villages, iinder^the penalty of death to those who should, under 
any circunistances,«al>andon them. A far different oidiiiance 
has since been promulgated liy the able and popular administra- 
tion that now presides over Portugal, iihder a special appoint- 
ment of the Prince Regent, by the observance of wliicli the 
army under Masseiia was for some time so much harassed in iu 
op<nations. 

It would be painful and disgusting to follow the regency es- 
tablished by Sir I lew Dalrymple in all their absurd and neutra- 
lising acts ; those which have been adduced snfticienti v shew the 
character of their administration, and therefore we willonlv add, 
that although it was established on the 18lh September 1808, 
which was nearly a moutli subsequent to the Ct)nventioti of 
Cintra, it was not until tlie I ith of Uccenduu' following that 
they called upon thepeo])lc to enroll thcinsebcs for the defence 
of the country ; that is to say, seven <lays after Buonaparte liad 
entered Madrid, having first deh^ated and dispersed all the 
annies w hich the Sj)aniards had be.(;ii able to oppose to him. 
1 hese are facts of public notoriety, ’^riicy must consequentjj 
have been witiiin the knowledge of the niinister of Portugal re- 
siding in this country, w’ho could not, without a positive derelic- 
tion of his public duty, have neglected to communicate them 
officially to the foreign department of his Majesty’s government. 

\vc are actuated in these observ^ations solely by motives of 
a public nature, we shall not attempt to tlirow any blame upon 
ministers for not having taken at an earlier period the course they 
have since adopted with respect to ‘Portugal; but shall proceed 
to remark, that Captain Eliot, in treating of the former state of 
the Portuguese army, says in page 97, ^‘Without an efficient com- 
mander in chief, staff, or commissariat, it w^as easy to foresee what 
would have been tli|? fate of the country as well as of the troops 
;Sent from England to assist iu its defence, had the French taken 
.advantage of the state of torpor into which tlie government w^as 
^tinged by its fancied security, and pushed on immediately after 
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the embarkation of the British army at Corunna.’' And again, 
page 9B, The ordilaiice for the garrisons or field were without 
aerviceable carriages, or horses or mules to move them, except 
tuch as were pressed into the service, together with their drivers, 
the day previous to a march. As late as the .month of June, 
reciftiits were enlisted into the regular regiments for the 
space of four months; this period of service entitled them to an 
exemption for a certain time. The subsequent revocation of 
this order reduced the strength of the garrison of Elvas from, 
nearly 70CH) men to about us mail}’ hundreds. Such was the 
state of the Portuguese army when General Beresford arrived 
to take the command of it ; since that event, it has rapidly ad- 
vanced to a state of discipline far beyond wlfat might have been 
expected.” In page 9*5, he informs us, that “ the present 
strength of the Portuguese army is nearly as follow'S : 


Infantry, C4 regiments of two battalions each S3, 600 

Chasseurs, or light infantry . , -4),()(X> 

Cavalry . “ • . . 3,0(K) 

Engineer s and a f til lory . . . S/XJO 

Loyal .Lusitaniaii legion . . , 3,(.X)0 


Regulars . . , • 4S,()00 

Militia’^ . . . • 50,000 


98,fi00- 

Well armed, clothed, fed, and paid, it now' vies in appearance 
with the hrst troops of the coiiliiient.” In page 100, he observes, 
** that the Portuguese army under British ofticers wall be found 
an ethciciil force, 1 have not the .smallest doubt ; in proof of 
wliich, we need only refer to the gallant defence of the bridge 
of Alcanfara, by the iirst battalion of the loyal Lusitaniau legion; 
rfie exertions of the second battalion of that corps at Carvalho 
d'Este, and the handsome manner in which Lord Wellington 
mentions a Portuguese regiment at the retaking of Oporto. If 
any furtherproof is wanting of the energy of the Portuguese soldier, 
when properly disciplined, we need only look to the map of the 
peninsula, and we shall be astonished how so small a part could 
|>ossibly ntaintaiii its independence, when oil the north and east 
frontier it is completely bounded by Spain.” 

To this account we may add their recent and more important 
displays of spirit and steadiness in the battles of Buzacp and of 


* There it ulso now an efficient and numerous ordonanza, an irregular armed 
fufce. And the liberal parliamentary grants of this year will, we trust, place 
the defence of Portugal upon grounds morally certain. Its army w'as already 
carried beyond Us establishment before tbe grant was made. 
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Barrosa, upon which occasions the Portuguese troops par- 
ticularly dislinguished themselves, and proven how deserving they 
are of hghtingin the ranks with British soldiers against the best 
troops of the continent ; and how ill-founded was the despond- 
ency expressed by the leaders of opposition in parliament, a 
despondency which, at that time, was too generally disseminated 
in this country, and in oui army. We have seen that in a very 
short space of time M arshal Beresford has, Jby proper eucourage- 
•inent and the introduction of discipline, formed an efheient army 
of Portuguese, to whose co-operation upon the first of those ine« 
inorahle days the repulse of Massena, w ith the loss of from 
to f)( KX) of his best ^troops killed and wounded, is partly ascribed 
by Lord Wellington. At the battle of Barrosa, a regiment of 
Portuguese displayed an impatience for the conflict, and a cool 
and deteniiined valour when engaged, that was by no means sur- 
passed by our own troops, eminent as their services vvt^re on that 
meinoraiSle day. 

It is not possible to calculate what might hii\e been the ad- 
vantages to the gn'at cause, if, iii>tead of tlictparalvsing regency 
of September, IrfOB, a patriotic go\ ernment had at that time 
been formed under the direction of the Bishop of C)}K>rt(>, who 
was afterwards placed at the head of affairs by the Prince Be- 
gent; and if the judicious system that was inlroducod under 
Marshal Beresford had been adopted six months earlier. But 
it cannot be too much to say, that if those nn asures had not 
saA^cd Oporto and the iif)rtherTi prf)viiices from the calamities 
Avhich they siitTe red from the French arm} under Marshal Soult, 
ill March and April it would at least have enabled Sir 

Arthur Wellesley to have improved the victory by which lui 
forced Soult to abandon those provinces in May, and to seek 
safety for the remnant of his army, by dispersing it among the 
mountains of the northern frontier, W<> may add, that it would 
probably have rendered the victory of Talavera ia July as de- 
cisive in its cous<Hjuences as it w^as glorious in its achievement, 
and have rendered much more difficult, if not absolutely impos- 
sible, the advance of Marshal Massena in the summer and 
autumn of 1810 . 

This advance has certainly given’ rise to a campaign that has 
crowned the British army w'ith a ray of glory, which wc trust 
w^ill play round it for its country’s safety and honour for many 
generations. But the wide field of the peninsula could scarcely 
fail to have afforded Opportunities for a similar display which must 
still be fought for in other quarters. And it is impossible to re- 
flect, without a heart wrung with anguish, upon the bitter suffer- 
ings to which the finest portions of the territory of our gaUan^ ally 
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have been exposed, -yat the uncontrolled discretion of a naked and 
famished army of unprincipled invaders. From the Mondego to 
Caldas, parallel with the shores of the ocean, runs a rich, fcTtilc, 
and extensive valley, heretofore the seat of plenty, prosperity, 
and happiness, liie hasty retreat of the British army after the 
battle of Busaco, rendered it impossible to drive this valley ; and 
from it the French army drew its siip))lies and subsistence for 
many weeks. We have now before us a letter from an officer 
who w as sent wdth a scpiadrfm of horse to repress their plunderiiij^ 
parties near our posts to the south of the valley : — it was his duty 
or his lot often tfj piitrolc into the villages within an hour or two 
after the French had visited them. His account of the exe- 
crable perfection to which they had brouj^it the art of pillage 
and devastation is truly afflicting. In one of these villages, w^here 
a few weeks before 

The joyous train from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree j 
And many a gambol frolick’d o’er the ground, 

And sleights ol art and feats of strength went round, 

was now to be seen nothing but stripped walls and smoking 
ruins ; not an article of furniture, not an object living or inani- 
mate met the eye, save one humun corpse, extended in die middle 
of the .street, and the famished cats voraciously devouring it, 
'Flic dragoons ollcn cooked their dinner w ith the beams of the 
houses left buriiiiig by the French, and on one occasion wdieii 
they chased up a hill a party of French t avalry retreating from 
the plunder of a village, like smugglers they cut from behind 
them the fruits of their illicit pillage, and the ground was strewed 
with every imaginable article of domestic comfort and provision. 
Well ina*y we exclaim of the wTctched Lusitaiiiari villages, and 
with much greater justice than of Uiose for which the coiiipluiiit 
W'as written, 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 

And desolation suddens all thy green ; 

Amids| thy desert walks the laj'iwdng flies. 

And tires their echoes with unvary’d cries; 

And trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand. 

Far, far away thy children leave the land.” 

If these cruelties were exercised when the French had complete 
possession of the country, what must have occurred when they 
were flying before Lord Wellington, exasperated at suffisrings, 
and overwhelmed with shame at their defeat ? The smoke of the 
burmng villages and towns marked their route through the 
cournry. To use Lord Wellington's words: 
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Tliey have no provisions excepting what they plunder on the 
spot; or having plundered, what the soldiers fearry on their backs; 
and live cattle. 

I am concerned to be obliged to add to this account, that their 
conduct throughout this retreat has been marked by a barbarity 
seldom equalled, and never surpassed. Even in the towri^ of Torres 
Novas, Thomar, and Femes, in which the head-quarters of some of 
the corps had been for four months, and in which the inhabitants 
had been induced by promises of good treatment to remain, they 
%vere plundered, and many of their houses destroyed on the night 
the enemy withdrew from their position; and they have since burnt 
every town and village through which they have passed. The con- 
vent of Alcobaca was^burnt by order from the French head-quarters. 
The bishop’s palace, and the vvhole town of Leyria, in which General 
Drouet had had his head-quarters, shared the same fate, and there 
is not an inhabitant of the country of any class or description, who 
has had an^* dealing or communication with the French army, who 
has not h%j[ reason to repent of it, and to complain of them. 

Tliis is the mode i»i which the promises have been performed 
and the assurances have been f»ilfillcd, which were held out in the 
proclamation of the French commander in chief; in vvhicli he told 
the inhabitants of Portucal, that l^e was not come to make wav upon 
them, but with a powerful army of 1 10,000 men to drive the English 
into the sea. It is to be hoped th-^t the example of what has oc- 
curred in this country will teach the people of this and of other na- 
tions what value they ought to place on such promises and assur- 
ances, and that there is no .security for life or for any thing which 
renders life valuable, excepting in decided resistance to the enemy,’* 

Tlie proceedings in parlianient upon the motion of the Eurl 
of Buckinghamshire arc t<i be found in Stockclale’s collection of 
the debates. It may be seen by a reference to that work, that the 
source.s from which that noble lord formed his opiniop, which 
subsequent events have proved to be a sciurid one, were opc^n to 
the enquiries of every intelligent public man. Hie Count de la 
Lippe, J-K>id Townsend, and the Duke de Chatelet, had distinctly 
stated, iKit only that the native of Portugal had the capacity, but 
that he. po.ssessed a peculiar aptitude for the duties of a soldier. 
Captain Kliot has since told us in page 99, that the Portugue.se 
peasant possesses two of the most invaluable qualities requisite 
to fVirm a good soldier; namely, sobriety and a passive obedience 
to the conuiiands of his superiors.” Docile and brave by con- 
stitution, abstemious and persevering by habit, he wanted only 
encouragement and discipline ; and Marshal BeresforcUias shewn 
us in how short a sp&ce of time those requisites could be sup- 
plied. 

Bpt it is not merely to the thirty thousand Portuguese troops in 
British pay, and embodied with our army, that we are to look for 
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efficiency; it has been displayed on several occasions by tlie 
separate corps serving with Romana, whose loss in tiie present 
state of the contest trail never be sufficiently lamented ; by the 
troops employed under the Portuguese General Silveira; by the 
militia and armed peasantry acting under tlie orders of Ilrigadier 
f General Miller and Colonel WiUon^ and in a still more dis- 
tinguished manner by those under the command of Colonel Trant. 
A military spirit pervades the whole male population of the 
kingdom^ and we iir<? called upon by e\ cry motive of interest and 
by every feeliug of duty to support it in activity by further aids* 
of money or cri*dit, or by any other ineinis which Portugal, 
under her present circinnslances, cannot alford. 

The materials for a complete histoiy of#thc late campaigns 
are not yt?t in this country; and we would by no means mar so 
nobhr a story by premature attempts to delineate its features. 
The time will come, we trust, when it can be done witli effect; 
and we should be glad to sec it done by Captain ElioilU in the 
mean time we have briedy drawn out this sketch of the coii- 
(juest and liberation of Portugal, becausti we tiiink that it may 
suggest several useful reflections botli as to our past and future 
r()iuluct towards the peninsula. And first, we may observe with 
gratitude the admiralile nature of our own constitution, which 
renders even the blunders and omissions of our political agents 
iiisuflicieni to ruin a cause, the evidt nt justice and policy 
of which call forth the united eft'orts of men of all parties in its 
support. We say of all parties, for we cannot consent to count as 
anything that diinhnshed and still diiniuishiug circle, whose pusil- 
lanimous and shortsighted policy would have left tlie Spaniards 
and Portuguese to their fate, under llie pretence, forsooth, of 
husbanding om* resources; lliat is, (setting aside all considera- 
tions of ‘justice and feeling towards the peninsula,) they w ould, 
out f)f ecommy^ Iiave made Buonaparte a present of the most 
convenient stepping-stone to Ireland, where we must have been 
content to defend oursidves, at a great expence, without any 
chance of injuring him ; instea«l of availing themselves of the 
energy of those nations to keep that stepping-stone out of his 
hands; and as wc really believe, to use it ourselves for the ulti- 
mate subversion of his tyranny over Europe. But it is cruel, 
perhaps, in the hour of successful triumph, to press these puny 
and timid politicians too sorely upon the subject of their meiim- 
clioly predictions; Jet them blush tmd hide theii' diinimsbed 
heads! No, it is not on such a contest as that in the peninsula 
that even the blunders of a goveninieiit can have any permanent 
effect. Tlie good men and true” of every party recollect, ou 
tinch occasions, that they are Englishmen; — and though they 
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may wish to chastise the ignorance and Mly of such freaks as 
were exhibited at Buenos Ayres and at nalcheren, they will 
throw in their mite of information and suf>port to the cause of 
Spain and Portugal, with a generous disregard of the efl'ect it 
may possibly have on the private interests of their party. 

We must observe, however, secondly, that although^the blun- 
ders of a government may not they may very much injure a 
good cause: and in addition to those whiclv the preceding pages 
Jiave developed, we would remark the injurious effects on the 
Spanish affairs of the six months delay in the departure from 
England of the noble lord, whose vigour, conciliation, and saga- 
city, were peculiarly necessary at that precise moment in the 
peninsula ; nor can w e recollect without indignation, that llie best 
interests of our coiintry were endangered by this delay, and that 
the lives of our brave soldiers, at and after tlui battle of Talavera, 
became an useless sacrifice, because some of our ministers at home 
thought proper to plot against eacli other instead of against the 
enemies of their country ; and to sited their ow n or each other’s 
blood, instead of saving that of their coimtiymen whom they 
had sent to support the tottering cause of Europe. Happily 
those scenes, and all that reminds us of them, are removed from 
the public eye; and we may perhaps venture to bestow iin<]ua- 
lificd praise on lije measures which have been since pursued to- 
wards the peninsula, as far as they have gone. Ministers must 
not suppose, how ever, that they have yet redeemed the pledge 
staked with their country. 

llieir views must be extended bt*yond the mere augmentation 
of military force before they can indulge any reasonable hope of 
expelling the enemy from tJie peninsula, ilie treasury of Eng- 
land cannot always be resorted to for the siipplife neepssary to 
the maintenance of a large subsidiary force, nor can the limited 
revenue and population of Portugal bear, for any long continu- 
ance, such heavy burthens as are now necessarily imposed upon 
them, although the nation cheerfully submits at present in the 
hope that by such strained exertions they may the sooner be re- 
lieved, A system must therefore be adopted for improving the 
internal resources of the kingdom, which shall consolidate tlic 
interests of the sovereign and of the people, and recompense the 
nation for its sufferings and privations, and for its persevering 
spirit in the presentcontest* A system should be adopted, W'hich, 
while it secures to the crown of Portugal all iXs just prerogatives^ 
shall equally provide for the substantial rights and a^^are of the 
people:, without this Lord Wellington will have fought, anddiir 
gaijsmt soldiers hfwre bled, in vain. ^ 

the influence of such a system, wMly arranged and 
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administered, an effectual barrier would be established a<;!:ainst 
any renewed attem[As of Buonaparte upon Portugal; the 
scourge of desolatioiiKvould never again be necessar}' to roiuie 
the energies of the people and stimulate them to arms. Their 
attachinent to their country, to their sovereign, and to iheii* re- 
ligion, woifld be elevated in principle, and strengthened in degree, 
by the feelings of personal liberty, by tlie security of property, 
and by the due adniiiystration of justice. 

VVliathas passed at the sittings of the Cortes in Spain, ewen . 
coufnied as it has been to mere words, cannot fail to excite 
a strong sensation among the Portuguese. Kqually loyal with 
the Spaniards, their feelings are as much alive to the necessity 
of having some efficient corrective applied to the abuses ‘that 
have cre})t into the administration of their country, and against 
the recurrence of which they may reasonably expect to be se- 
cured. — l-.et us not wait until the expression of such a desire shall 
be manifested by the people. — l^et us rather concerlTwith the 
Prince Begent, the <lepositaries of \vhosc authority \vc should 
consider ourselves to be, bow to iinticit»ate their wdshes, and by 
what means such a direction may he givtm to the public senti- 
ment in Portugal, as should lead to the introduction of incasures 
calculated to produce substantial benefit to the country. Let 
this be done in lime and with discretion, and it will not be in the 
powiir of faction to check the ur<leut love and gratitude of the 
people, who in their turn will be eager to support in its full ex- 
tent the legitimate autlioritv of the sovereign; and that union 
of interest which is now so happily and \vc trust permanently re- 
established between Gn at Britain and Portugal. 

Hie national authority is now^ in the hands of persons who 
equally c;njoy the coniidence of the prince and of the nation. '^The 
Bishop of Oporto, lately made patriarch of the kingdom, has 
been placed by Ids sovereign at the head of the regency. 
Lord Wellington, the deliverer and the protector of the king- 
dom, and Mr. Stuart, the active, intelligent, and conciliatory 
minister of Great Britain, have by the pnnee been appointed 
coadjutors to the patriarch, and with four other members now 
constitute the council of recency. To the judgment and discre- 
tion of such men, holding all the power the country iti dbeir 
hands, and inffueiicing the public sentiment as much by tb^ 
character and conduct as by their authority, may safely be 
mined the work of preparing the measures to which we have 
luded; and upon their decision and spirit the Princi^ lEtege||ft may 
fully rely, that measures calculated to promote the substautiai 
in^rests of the kingdom would alone beprop^d. 

The proceedings might be made to furnish a bright example 
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to otlier countries; and Spain might derive some advantage by 
seeing in how short a time, and by liow Simple a process, the 
most important objects of national interest may be secured. 
j/(uimated by one spirit, the same public benefits might be pur- 
sued ill both kingdoms; and instead of the iinplacalde auiniosity, 
that has for ages been kept alive by war and intrigue b<‘tvveen 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese, we might hope to see the peo- 
ple of both nations vying w ith each other in public acts of patriot- 
ism, and in tlie private duties of conciliati6n and good will. 

Invigorated by such an union of sentiment, the nations of tlir 
peiiiiisuia would find that their resources would augment with 
their exertioinj*, and that they would in course of time be in a 
condition to concift with Great JBritain in oifering to the oilier 
nations of the Continent the means of recovering their own 
freedom, and of contributing with them to the glorious work ol‘ 
enabling France to free herself from tlie disgrace of having sub- 
mitted the tyranny and (»ppression under which she now groans. 

Nor is it only to the peninsula and the disjointed stales of 
Europe that the bciiefils of this system would be coidiiu’d. Its 
influence would embrace the 'whole western henusphen , I'lic 
interests of the widely spread countries in Ainericu that have 
acknowledged rerdinand the Scvtnfh for tlieir sovereign, as well 
as those of the Hrasils, where tlieuiithority of the Piiuc’c liegent 
is established, w <nild participate in its b< neficiaJ e(mscijnene<*s. 

The principle of union l>etwc*t ii the parent slates and their dis- 
tant connexions w ould he strciiglhf^iied and knit together hy the 
ties of reciproe.ity and mutual bejieiits. The discordance that liath 
been manifested at lliieiios Ayres and the Caraccus; — the san- 
guinary commotions that have taken place in the vice-rovaJties 
of Santa I’e and Alexico, and which cast so unfavourable a 
colouring upon the proceedings in those countries, wYmhl give 
place to principles (»f accommcKlation, and of an enlarged policy ; 
and the varied industry of its population, no longer restricted 
by the palsying shack h:s of monopoly, eitinn' in culture or in 
commerce, w^oiild be exleiuled and improved to the incalculable 
benefit of themselves, and of all the free maritime states in the 
world. 

ITie nobility and all the orders ofithe church in Portugal, aiul 
in Old Spain, should emulate each other in ofi'erjiig up at the 
shrine of their country their antiquated exemptions. Their ex- 
ample would be follow ed by the churches in America ; and every 
description of persons in both heniisplieres would be prepared 
iOfyCdhtrihute, ill proportion to their means, to the support of 
the state, the dignity of the sovereign, and the security of their 
nommon rights. 
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From late experience, however, we very much doubt wfaetlier 
any part of this wiaAied for consummation will arise in Old 
Spain under the pre^ut system, and so long as the national 
exertions take their directions from the counsels of the higher 
ranks of native Spaniards. W ith a very few splendid excep* 
tioiis, the long course of debasement through which they have 
laboured renders them quite unequal to the office of leaders in 
the present contest, 'ilicy contemplate the French their an- 
cient masters, as the ultimate possessors of the peninsula ; theix' 
estates are actually in French possession, and their degenerate 
minds very naturally prefer the chance of a quiet possession of 
tlicm under French domination, to perseverance pi the doubtful 
struggle into which the patriotic energies <ff the people have 
driven them. How far .Lord W'^ellington’s victories may gain 
ov<ir this seltish principle to the side of patriotism, time will 
shew;— but we confess that, in our opinion, it is a very disputa- 
ble problem, whether it would not be of advantage to the 
cause, if tlie whole of the system which now professes to direct 
the jnibJic mind from the Isle de Leon were entirely broken up 
and dispersed, and clear space left for the unshackled range of 
the exertions of the people, at least till the French are driven 
beyond the l^yrenees. I'liey might then elect a Cories really 
and efficiently the representatives of the iiuthm; and its decrees 
would be something more than vox ct prefer ea nihil, Jt is our 
duty however to try;— and to make the best of the present ma- 
terials. But we must not wait till it is too lute, in the vain 
hope of improbable success. 

'llie noble lord whose energetic repre.sentations as an ambas- 
sador we have with so much satisfaction adverted to, is now at 
the head of that department of our government from which in- 
structions are sent to ministers at foreign courts. We may 
therefore reasonalily expect that the enlarged views and public 
spirit, that distinguished the conduct of 1 .ord Wellesley when 
ambassador in Spain, will have dictated his instructions to the 
embassy now at Cadiz. We trust that iIk^ I British representative 
in that country has bijen authorised to interpose his good offices 
with the regency, for the purpose of leading them to adopt a plan 
for the formation and discipline of a portion of their army under 
British officers, and for laying open to them, and to the members 
(»f the Cortes, the machinations of Ihionapartc and his satellites, 
who endeavour to excite discussions for the purpose of leading 
to controversy, and of diverting the attention of the assembly 
from objects of immediate and essential import. 

We trust that he will shew them without reserve that 
something very rotten still rankles in the frame of their mill- 
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tary system. To use the words of Lord Wellington, The 
Spanish nation has lost, in the coiirsi/ of two months, the 
fortresses of Tortosa, OlivTUza, and BaAajos, without any suf- 
ficient cause; and at tlie same time M. SouU with a corps of 
troops never supposed to exceed (i(),(X)0, besides tlie capture of 
the two last places, has made prisoners or desti^yed above 
22, OCX) Spanish tror»ps.” " The number of the garrison of 
Badajos at the time of tlie surrender xyas <)OfK); that bf the 
. enemy only 9000 infantry, and COTX) cavalry. The garrison 
wanted neither provisions nor amnumition, and the breach v\ as 
not practicable. General Inias, the governor, acted with evident 
treachery.'^ V ft is useless to make any reflection on the facts 
here stated.” (Lord JVe/iifigfon's dkpatches to the regena/ of 
Portugal March 1 iM, ISJ l.) To llils we may add the shame- 
ful conduct of the Spanish officers at Barrosa, and other places. 
Now it a})pear.s very evident to us that there is but one descrip- 
tion of Temcdy for all tliis: — the spirit of the people is univer- 
sal ly good — that of the higher orders g(‘neruilydetestable. Ijther, 
therefore, a revolutionary system must l)e ado'ited, and Soaniiiids 
promoted for approved and noTr)riou.s talent and patiit)UsTn, and 
the confidenee consequently reposed in them, or military t oni- 
missions of responsibility must d)e entrusted to British odi< ers 
on the same scale ns in Portugal; and finally, eveiy puldic 
functionary conducting himself with cowardice or In achery 
should be tried by a summary process, and pnnished if found 
guilty. We believe that the governor of 'Portosa has been 
beheaded. These military measures arc indispensable for carry- 
ing Spain successfully through the struggle. Is it said ihcy art' 
violent — we answer, so is the attack upon their liberties; and 
do they suppose that half measures will resist it, or will they 
submit after their glorious resistance to be conqucied at last for 
a shadow? We the English, and the Spanish people are J'ridi- 
nand’s trustees for the preservation of his kingdom from French 
dominion. Neither we nor they are bound in alliance or allegi- 
ance to any particular niinisters of Ferdinand, if they conduct 
themselves weakly, or treacherously to the cause. On the c ou- 
trary, we arc then bound h\ every principle of self-preservation 
and enlightened good faith to resist' those ministers on behalf of 
Ferdinand, and to replace their sy.stcm by a better, lliese prin- 
ciples ought to be diligently inculcated, w ell understood, and 
strictly acted upon both by the Spanish people and ourselves. 

We trust that he will convince them that although the 
first great national concern to Spain was the recognition of 
iJie constitutional right in the Cortes of providing for the de- 
in the legislature from the absence of the monarch ; this 
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lias been completely established by the removal or resignation of 
tin* old regeiury, and the appointment of a new council. A com-^ 
jieteiit authority has »i <:onse<juence been provided, for giving 
ftdl effect to every o refinance that tlie states of the kingdom may 
enact. That great basis of a consututional government being 
se<*ured, it -ji\'Oiild seeiu to be the ordinary course of proceeding, 
that the attcniioii of tlie Cortes shotdd progressively be directf^ 
to the mode and form of providing tor the periodical assembling 
of the states; for the lesponsiliility of ministers and llie mode of 
proct idmg against ilu iii, upon any charg<i of inalversatioii ; for 
the organisation and pay oi' the army; and for the establishment 
of the principies by which the internal policy, and the conimer- 
ciai ri iations with the Spanish traiiii«-marin« possessions are ia 
fnlui'r* to be maintained, i'iiese would appi ar to measures of 
urgeiicN, the consideration and decision upon which coidd not be 
no.stjioned, ami the consututionai pmvision for which would 
i'tei ih^e* the lame of the lirst assembly of tlic general ^'ortes of 
die kingdom, ami secure to its member'^ the gratitude and venera- 
tion of theii count?;y. 

Biilil w cmf.i be to endanger such a fa brie of wisdom and national 
benerh to attempt, before its louiidalioii iias taken full bearing, 
to raise upon it the supeistnu ture of those improvements which, 
at a t;:neot less cxigciic),it miglil bo ativisubio to establish; or 
even to suffer the considoi ation of them to tliverl the public at* 
Umiioii from the great object of compelling the enemy to repass 
tlie J\br<j,rf not tin* Pyionces, which alone cun enable the pow'er of 
the slate to acquiie solidity. The sober dignity of the Spanish 
character well knows how to appreciate the advantages tliat have 
ari.sen to ( *reut llritain fr<nn a progressive amelioration of its 
constitution; and the assembly <»f the Cortes, unlike the national 
assembly of I’rance, will consider as omniies to their country 
those political empirics, who shail assume the possibility of ar- 
riving at perfection in a tirst session by the fennented composi- 
tion of a pcw sy.stein. 

'* r that he will iuipres.s upon tJieir minds, that if the 

punb ’ sjtirit, drat has been bitlurlo so prolltably confined in 
Pt) b' die moans of imjvroving and augmenting the army, 

ana t ' di»* provision for naiiitenancc in the field, had been 
mffered to evaporate in discussions upon the liberty of tlie press, 
or upon any other topics not connected with measures of military 
preparation, Massena would erenow have been in possession of 
JLisbon, and at the head of a new dynasty would have been dic- 
tating to the southern provinces of Spain the dogmas of Buona- 
parte’s civil and military code at the point of the bayonet. The 
Cortes asembled at the Isle de Leon cannot be insensible to this, 
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and seung, as they must do, that the cause of the peninsula has 
been brought to its present state of proniisi: by the conduct that 
has been pursued in Portugal, of looking If ) the expulsion of the 
enemy in the first instance^ they cannot hesitate, (having already 
established the basis of a free constitution of government in 
Spain), to pursue the same course; and for the purpose of render- 
ing it effectual, to adopt the policy by which Rome was actuated 
in the proudest enjoyment of her liberty, of confiding the safety 
of the state, in times of exigency, to an abkoliite but responsible 
' executive. 

If the British resident, aided by Lord Wellington's victories, 
succeed in persuading the present government of Sjiain to ac- 
cede to and seriously to act upon this system; — well! They may 
yet be the instruments of salvation to their country. Hut if 
prejudice, obstinacy, w eakness, or treachery be still pn'doini- 
naiit;— we trust tliat the fatal example to be found in tlie con- 
duct of affairs in another quarter will not be followed here ; 
that we shall not be condemned to a permanent ainiiial expen- 
diture of millions, for the purpose of supporting a rotten go- 
vernment in opposition to the wishes and interests of tiie peo- 
ple over whom it presides. Such absurd conduct must evi- 
dently reduce us either to lock up our forces for an unjust and 
useless purpose; or to render the whole ex pence nugatory upon 
the fir.st instant in wliich their necessary removal leaves the 
people to their rage, and the government to their weakness. 

If tlie Spanish administration w ill not cordially do their part, 
W'e trust that the only manly and efleclual expedient will then 
be resorted to; that a declaration will be made to the Spanish 
people, that willing and anxious as w-e are to undergo any tem- 
porary sacrifice to place them in a situation to defend them- 
selves; — yet that it is impossible for us to do this wiClioiit the 
cordial co-operation of their own goveniment in every liberal 
sacrifice ; wiiicli we uiffortunatcly have not hitherto seen. That 
we have too many objects at stake in other parts of the world 
to waste our strength and our moiu^y in a contest evidently 
hopeless on its present system: unless, therefore, a radical 
change takes place that we must withdraw and leave them to 
their fate. It will then be for thei people to decide whether 
they will renovate their system, or submit to the loss of our as- 
sistance. We believe that but one opinion would exist as to 
this altern^ve either in Spain or Sicily ^ ; and that the Spaniards 
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by an unreserved coninmnication with the British resident, and 
throu^ii him with Lurd Wellington, would ultimately free the 
peninsula from the .FiVmch, and secure to it and to its transma- 
rine connections the blessing of a free constitution. 

That effected, the nations of the North i|iight look up in hope, 
and catchiitg the lire of freedom, prepare to rival their brethren 
of the South, in the bright career of regeneration. Then might 
the sons of Germany stand forth to revenge their country's 
wrongs, and recover their own wonted lame. Then might the 
martial spirit of France ai>sume a riglit direction, and make 
atonement in the cause of social order for the sufferings it hath 
inflicted upon mankind. Then would the embers^of his incendi- 
ary decrees rekindle around Buonapa,][*te, aiicikronsigii to dissolu- 
tion and to infamy his person and his name. And then w^ould 
Ihigland, and lier king and people, find their reward for sacrifices 
and exertions beyond parallel, in having been the instrumeiUs 
under Divine Providence of re-establishing peace upooii its only 
solid foundation throughout the civilised world. 

And now what sliail we say, in conclusion, of the man who, 
under Providence, lias been the chief cause of our brightened 
prospects in the peninsula of the brave, the enterprising, the 
prudent y and the modest liOrd Wellington : of the Tiidian general, 
as Ihionaparte Icrnied him, whom he was anxious to chastise by 
the hanils of his viclorious marshals, but who has chased be- 
fore him the. most renowned of thost‘ marshals, burning with 
shaiiu*, and oviirwhelmed with confusion and disgrace i Before 
the bailie of llulica, in the first of these campaigns, Lord Wel- 
lington never saw a French regiment niarimiivre; — yet so apt 
was his genius, so }K iietrating his military coup d’ceuil, that four 
days afterwards at \ iiniera lie fairly outmanoeuvred them, and 
beat tlicni at tlu ii own weapons. With great versatility of 
mind and manners, and extraordinary talents for civil affairs, he 
has the art of conciliating the regard and existing the aft'ectioii 
and admiration of iwery man in his army, from the general to 
the dnmiiner. No j>raise-wortiiy action escapes his notice; no 
real duty can be left unperformed under his eye. But he is no 
ineasuier of whiskers, or gauger of pigtails, i fe does not insist 
upon a French regiment’s biiing charged at the lock step, seven- 
tv -live paces to a minute; and if his serjeants use their swords, 
he does not much care whether they be furnished with a pendu-* 
lum. His army, in short, must do their duty; — ^but he knows 
in what that duty consists, and docs not generally re<]|uiro more. 
And the natural consequence is, that nothing of which humau 
exertion is capable is found too arduous for their atchievement, 
when fie leads them on in die day of hot and perilous trial. 
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With such a constcUation of talents, and with the ray of glory 
Avhich they now emit round his head, we do not hesitate to de- 
clare our conviction, that if Providence sp|res him to his country, 
he has a brighter career to run than that tfirough wdiich the great 
Marlborough sped his course : their talents are cerlairily in sonic 
respects similar, but Ihe field upon which Lord Wellington acts, 
and the enemies hti has to encounter, appear to us to place him 
in a much more arduous situation. We will not, how ci cr, dis- 
guise our oj>inion, that his talents are, upon the whole, of gi eater 
promise. Nor can we by any exertion of philosophy bring our- 
selves to despair of beholding him Uic instrument of as much good • 
to prostrate Europe, as it received a century ago tlirough the 
medium of hii ren< 4 ,vvned predecessor. 


Art. Xyill. Account of some Experiments on the Ascent of 
the Sap in Trees, In a J-etlcr from Jlionias Andre w Ivnight, 
Esq. to the liight Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. K.B. P.K.S. 
(From the Philosophical Transactions for* 1801. Part 
Account of some Experimenfs on ihe Descent of the Sap in 
Trees, By the same. Phil. 'jraiis. 180:3. Part C. 
Experiments and Obscixations on the Motion of’ the Sap in 
Trees, By the same, Phil. Trans. 1804. Part 1. 
Concernins; the Stale In zckick the true Sap of Trees is deposited 
during inter. By the .«<anie. Pliil. 'Trans. ISOo. Part 1. 
On the Inverted Action of the Alburnous tessels of Trees. By 
the same. Phil. Trans. 1800. Part 2. 

0r^ the Origin and Office of the Alburnum in Trees. By the 
same. Phil. Trans. 1808. Part 'i. 

We have selei*ted these from about twice as many papers by 
Mr. Knight on the physiology of vegetables, piiblishcd in ilie 
Transactions of the Koval Society; being directed in our choice 
by that particular branch of the subject to whlc.h they relate, 
viz, the circulation of the sap. The laws by which the mo- 
tion of this fluid is governed, constitute oim of the most refined 
and intricate departments of the history of vegetables, which is 
by no means remotely connected with practical utility. But the 
inquiry necessarily leads into details, which will be thought as 
dry by idle reader, as they are interesting to the lover of 
scientific research. 

Much diversity of opinion has psS^ailed concerning the vas- 
cular system of vegetables. By some it has been ju(%ed to be 
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utmost as complete as tliat of animals^ to vessels destined 
for the propulsiou of Aie sap^ a distinct set have been added for 
the trails mission of ai^ Others have denied the existence of a 
f irculatiiio system in vegetable bodies, and have endeavoureil to 
prove by actual experiment, that in plants the s^me vessels are 
equally \vel^cal^lllated to curry their contents in opposite direc- 
tions. The experiments to which we allude are those of Hales 
and I3u Hamel, and vv|.‘ coiifsider them as decisive. Mr, Knight 
is of a dittereiit opinion, yet many of his experiments appear to 
confirm those of the great naturalists we have mentioned. He 
speaks, hc»\ve\er, of two important errors in the writings of Hales 
anil Du l lainei, Mlie plates of Hales (he says) are not alvvays 
taken correctly from nature, and thert^forc are better calculated 
to siippcn t his own hypothesis than to elucidate the facts he in- 
tends to stale./' (Phil. IVans. 1804, page 18S). He alludes 
parlicularly to the cleventli plate (vegetable statics.) But the 
concln.'sions drawn from the experiment which that pldle repre- 
sents have been confirmed in a repetition of the same experi- 
ment, by the late Ih*. Hope of Eiliubiirgh. J)u Hamel’s eri'or 
c()n.si.si.s in lus notltaving employed ciiltiiigs quite as long as Mr. 
Knight's ; but they w ere long enough to establish the object he 
had ill view; and Mr. Knight admits that his assertion with 
respect to the result is perfectly correct.” With wliut propriety 
then can they be termed important crrorsl 

We shall briefly state Mr. Knight’s hypothesis concerning the 
circiiiatioii of the sap; but in order to facilitate our reader’s com- 
prebension of a subject iutricate in itself, and by no means ren- 
dered less so by Mr. Knight’s inode of treating it, we shall pre- 
mise a general view of llit: • iructiire of the vegetable body ac- 
cording to tiio ohservutious uiid highly luagnilied dissections of 
M. Mijbel, which go far beyond those of Grew, Malphighi, 
Du Harncl, &c. lie find;#, by the help of the highast inagnify- 
iug powers, that the vegetable body is a contiiiuod mass of 
lubes and cells, the former extended indefiintely, tlic latter fre- 
quently and regularly iiiteirupted by transverse partitions. 
These partitions are ranged alternately in the contigij^us^cclls, 
and each cell increasing in diameter after its first forins^]lpk^ an 
hexagonal figure is given to them all. The sides of the are 
variously perforated or torn. Of the tubes, apmc pVe vrith^put 
any lateral perforations, at least for a cotis]deri[^l^;;.cxtent ; 
others are pierced with holes ranged in a close spiral line; in 
others several of those holes run together, as it were, into inter- 
rupted spiral clefts ; in some those clefts are^ continued, so that 
the whole tube is cut }fy an uniuterrupted spiral Uue, and occa- 
siouatty, young branches and tender leaves will unroll to a great 
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extent when they arc p^enliy torn asunder. The celhiiar texture 
especially is extended to 4‘virvpart cA xht vegetable body, even 
into the tbin skin called llie < uticle, whic/i (\>vers every cxl(*riiid 
part, and into the line hairs or down, which in some instunce:< 
clothe the cuticle itself'^. 

in the above view ol'thc general texlure of \ eg<*fiihle.s wo arc 
for tlie tirsi time made ac<punnted with the real structure of the 
spiral tubes, 'i^he same was indeed conjev;- lured by Darwin, wb<> 
remarks that these tnl>es are probably formed of a spiral line. 
He regarded them as the true absorbent vessels or lacieais of 
vegetables, and sup]K).sed tlu‘ir action to consist in a vermicular 
or peristaltic *inoth)n (if the vt ssel, which Malpighi once fancied 
he ciclually saw . lieing sf>tn(itimcs dry, as in .suinnu r, they have 
been supposed by others to be designe.d for tin* passage oi 
air, and liave been actually rompared to tlu‘ broncliia' of animals 
by Malpighi and Grew; but it is probable that the true ;nr« 
vessels of plants pass through the bark into iIh‘ scift w ood oi' al- 
buniuiii ill ahori/,otttal direction only, figures of which are to I)e 
found in the works of Malpighi and Du ffairud. Mr. Kniglii 
appears to be totally ignorant of Mirbel's discovery re.s])ecting 
the sf)iral tubes, for be every where speaks of tlii'in as si^jiarate 
vessehi, accompanying the ce.^ral or sa]) vessels in the annual 
shoot, the leaf, and the seed. To tbe^-e ve'^sels the’ s})ind tubes 
are every where appendages.*’ t IVans. I SOI, p. 

Mliese vessels ;ue always arcoriijauded i>v spiral tubers, wliicb 
do not appear to carrv any liipiid.*’ ( Phil. Tjans. ISfO, }>. UK).) 
Mr. Knight ipiestions their existence in other parts of trees, 
‘‘ having/' he says, often attentively searched in vain for them 
W'ith glasses of different powers, in the root, in the alburnum, 
and in the bark.” 

His original hy jjoiiu-sis, which, as we shall presently see, 
subsequent experiments have compelled him to inodily, is as 
follows : 

The common tubes of ilie alburnum, w hicli do not appear to me 
to have been properly dislingui-shed fiom the central vessels, by the 
authors that I have read, exiend from the points of the annual shoots 
to the extremities of the roots : and up these tubes the sap most 
certainly ascends, impelled, I bclieVe, by the agency of the silver 
grainf. At the base of buds, and in the soft and succulent part, 
of the annual shoot, the albunuim with the silver grain ceases to 
act and to exist : ami here f believe commences the action of the 


• Ti'ijitcd’An itoniic et tlif- Pljysn>’o«»o x’eufetalci*. 

f The yi/oer if/nin U Iht* cellular texture; ot 5TtrtHdfds$u ccilulaire.) It is nairic<? 
yihtrgTMn by Mr. Kuijjj'ht from tb« aptroaAujcc whiVh it assumes in dry timber. 
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central vessels, with tljoir appendages, the spiral tubes. By these 
the sap is carried intotthc leaves, and exposed to the air and light ; 
and here it seems to alWjuire, (by wliat means I shall not to attempt 
to decide), the power to generate the various indaminable vsubstances 
that are loimd in the plant. It appears to be then brought back 
again throu^^h the vessels of the leaf stalk to the bark, and by that 
to be conveyed to every part of tfie tree, to add new niattc?r, and to 
compose its various organs for the succeeding season.” (Phil. 
Trans. iSOl, p. 351). • 

Mr. Knight lias been anticipated in some of the experiments* 
upon whicli his hypothesis is l)nilt by Hales, Bonnet, and Dar- 
Bat hi.s t)bservatiohs with respert to the central vessels 
apjx ai l<» be original, if not true, I'iiey arr. denominated central 
from their .siirroiinding the incdulln, in lasccs or bundles, in the 
succiih'.nt annual shoot; and aje rcpit.sented in several beautiful 
rngiaviiigs as they appear in that shoot ; in their passage from 
tlience to the leafstalk, and iti the haf stalk itself, /lliey oii- 
ginale, \\v. are told, from the lateral orilicres of the albiirnous 
lubt s/f K'ing* parallel with, and surrounding them in the leaf 
stvdk. appear other vessels, which are su}>}>osed by Air. Knight to 
return tlie sap to the tre e ; for wlieii a leaf was cut ofl* which 
harJ imbilied a coloured infusion, he observed the native juices 
of ilu? plant to flow from these vessels apparently imaltered;|;. 
'I'he sanie lesull.s were obtained by Boiiiiel and l>arwin from 
siinilar experiinmits made iipoii the succident annual shoots. 

As tin* medulla rmnained uninjured in every branc h in which 
Air. Knight had alt(‘mpted to tract' the jirogress of the sap, he 
made the following e\|K‘nmeiits to asrertain whether this part 
w as concerned in tin* ]>ropidsiou of the sap. 

“ Having made a passage about half an inch long, and a line 
wide, into a strong succulent shoot of the vine, I totally extracted 
its medulla, as far a.s.the orifice I had made would permit me. But 
the slioot grew nearly as well as the others wliose medulla had re- 
mained uninjured, and the wound soon healed. Making a similar 
passage, but of greater length, so that part extended above and part 
below' a leaf bud, I again extracted tln^ medulla. The leaf and 
bud with the lateral shoot annexed continued to live, and did not 
appear to suffer much inconvenience, hut liuUd a Jitlle wlien the sun 
shone strongly upon them. * ^ 


* See Vei^fttablc Static.'^, pi. 13, fig. 28, 2y. Bonnet. Usage de FeuUie.s, p|. 59, 
Phytologtu, Sect. II. 2. 

f These lateral orifices arc assumed in another place, in order to explain the 
nourishment of lateral branches, when every tube which led to them had been 
intersected. 

X We do not conceive that the texture of these parts differs from that of the ve- 
getable body in general, in any other irespeci than greater delicacy. 
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** I was now thoroughly satisfied that the medulla was not ncces- 
sai^' to the progression of the sap ; but 1 wisjr ed to see whether the 
wood and leaf would execute their office wh/n deprived at once of 
the bark and medulla. With this view I made two circular incisions 
through the bark, above and below the leaf; and I took off the whole 
of the bark between them, except a small portion rouinl the base of 
the leaf. Having then perforated the wood, where 1 made each of 
. my incisions through the bark, 1 destroyed the medulla in eucli 
place, as in the preceding experiments. Ti^ie leaf however conti- 
• nued fresh and vigorous, and a thin layer of new wood was formed 
round its base, as far as the bark had been suffered to remain/^ 
(Phil. Trans. 1801, page 338.) 

Ill .support ^of Ijis ’lypotlirsis, ]Slr. Knight remarks, that the 
force with which the sap has been proved to ascend, by Ilale.s, 
banishes every idea of capillary attraction being lln^ cause. 
And as to the ascent <»f the sap, by the expun.sioii of liukU 
within the vessels of the plant by the agency of licat, he say» 
that the sap rises under a decreasing as well as uiultM* an increas- 
ing temperature, during the evening and night, if it be not ex- 
cessively cold, as well as in the morning and afternoon. Is In-, 
then unacquainted with the experiments of Dr. Walker, who 
marked the progress of the ascending sup in various branches ol 
trees, and observed that in cold^vveather it stopped many lioms 
in the day^ as well as in the nighf^r Mr. Knight admits, how- 
ever, that heat may be the remote cause of the asce nt of the sap, 
and supposes that frequent variations of it are in some degree 
requisite ; Kiit he thinks liiar (lie iiiimediati! cause is to be found in 
an inlruv<ic potetr of producing viot ion inherent in vegetable life. 
^riiis intrinsic power of jircducing motion consists in the action 
of the silver grain ftissu cellulain* of Mirbel) upon the tubes oi 
the alburinini. 

The causes suppose d to operate iu prO)tpQtuig the descent ot 
the sap are, gravilah<»u, niotlqt) cc^i^itriiiculed by winds or 
other agents, capillary atUactlt^ ima probalily something in 
the conforuiati<»n of tlie vessels tlicmselves, whereby they are 
better calculatt d to carry fluids in one direction than in another.' 
This something’’ is afterwards suspected to be a Valvular ap- 
paratus, like that found in die veins^of animuLs, the extreme mi- 
nuteness of which has hitherto concealed it from observation. 

We are surprised at Mr. Knight’s introducif^ the first of 
these causes, it being at variance with eoncliisioos drawui by 
himself from his own experiments upon inverted layers of the 
vine, proving that the sap, which would have descended in the 


Fdiiilmrgb Viiilosopbical TranMctione, Tol* 1. 
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uatiiral position of those layers, actually ascended, for a time 
at least, contrary to the force of gravitation, producing new 
wood and roots at thA inverted ends, where the separation from 
the tree had been inudk. (Phil. Trans. 1804, page 183*.) The 
effects of agitation communicated by winds, in promoting the 
growth of ^7>ung trees, are fully proved by Mr. Knight’s expe- 
riments; but he is not justiiied in concluding that this arises from 
an impulse given to the descending sap only, until the truth of 
his hypothesis be preyed in other resj)ects. As to capillary at- ^ 
tiaction, tlicre can be no necessity for introducing its agency ' 
here, when it has been denied to have any influence in promot- 
ing the asei iil of the sap. The existence of valve^ in the vessels 
of the bark is inferred from the ex|.^n imient*i already mentioned 
upon inverted layers of the vine. But we conceive that if new 
wood, and even roots were deposiu.'d at llie inferior ends of the 
shoots, altliongh rendered upuermosi by the inversion, this may 
be attributed to a continuance of habit in the actions oCthe plant, 
rather than to any uliar organization in the vessels of the 
bark. U‘e find that I he buds vegetated strongly at both ends of 
the layers, and in oin^ instance the bud, at that end of the layer 
which had been attached to the tree, grew with greater vigour 
than at its proper end : and we have no doubt that the deposition 
of w<jod ceased al'ler a time, and that the vessels of the inverted 
layer became capable of carrying their contents in an opposite 
direction, as in the experiinenls of Hales and Du Hamel. Be- 
.sides, when eultings were employed instead of layers, the effects 
observed by Mr. Knight look place onl} in cuttings a few inches 
in length ; when he employed loug<n’ eultings, vegetation became 
more languid in sm^h as wert^ invert eii as the distance from the 
ground increased, and nearly ceased towards the conclusion of 
summer 'at the height of four feet. \\ liercas such an organi- 
zation as he supposes to exist in the vessels of the bark ought 
to liavc rendered it equally vigorous in every part, whether 
more or less elevated from the ground. 

Mr. Knight seems not to have been aw^are of other circum- 
stances in these experiments requiring explauatioii, and which 
at present militate greatly against some parts of his hypothesis. 
He conceives that the substance which enters into the compo- 
.sition of the first leaves in the spring is derived from mutter mat 
has undergone sonic previous preparation within the plant, and 


♦ It IB also at variance with his obseri'alions upon the peculiar growth of weep, 
ing trees, as they arc called ; in which ho supposes that an excess of power in 
the organization of the vessels of the bark enables them to overcome the oppos- 
ing fo^e of gravitation. (Phil. Trans. 1804, page 186.) 
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that the leaver which are i^ciierated in summer derive their sub- 
stance from a similar source. (Phil. Tyms. 18()6, pajre fjS.) 
Kow what previous preparation within thrf plant could the mat- 
ter have undergone, which entered into tlie composition of the 
first leaves in these inverted cuttings and layers ? 'I'iiey did not 
derive pre})ared matter from the true sap, which Mr. Knight sii|>- 
poses to exist in the alburimm during the winter, di8.solve<i in 
the aqueous sap ascending through the al burnous tulK‘s, (this he- 
wing, we conceive, the prej)aration to which hc‘ alludes); for the 
course of the circulation being inverted, nothing could have as- 
cended to the leaves by tliat channel. And as tlie vessels nf the 
bark carried thvir contents upwards, they could not furnish mai- 
ler for die produerton of roots; it imisl dien of course have 
b<‘cn derived from the alburnum, and die supply from that source 
being expended in this operation, the vessels nf the bark c<»nld 
receive their contents fiom the soil. I'iie liist lea ve^^ tlu re- 
fore of th*' inverted cuttings and Invers c ould not ha\e derive/l 
the substance wliich entered into their composition from matter 
which had uiulergcme a previous preparatitm willfm the plain . 

The reader will jurceivc lliat we have coiu<‘ded to Mr. 
Knight, for the sake of argumejn, his hypothesis corn eriiing the 
circulation of the sap, which in d»e inverted cuttings and layers 
must nc’cessarily have had its course* inverted likevvist*. 

VVe have now taken a viiw of tlu* iiypotlu’sis as it stood in 
1805, when the fourth paper was publislu’d. in suhseqiient 
comniuincations, however, it was re^varded by its audior as mi- 
teuable, and even at that poiiod he began to suspect that flu^ 
true sap descends through die alijunmui as well as dnoiejli the 
hark. (Phil. Ora us. ISO.’i, pag\* 

Tt has seldom fallen to our lot to w itness sn many conlradir- 
tious ill the cliderent publications of any ae.tlior, as urc to he 
found in the papers before us. Hypotheses, in the ronstructioii 
of wliich die greatest pains have been taken, are ovci ttinied hy 
their founder, and new ones eoolly jiroduced in their room, not 
only without regret, but with an appearance of satisfaction. We 
certainly cannot but highly approve the disinterested impartiality 
with which a writer consent to load Kimself with the charge* of 
having formed crude and hasty coiichisions, rather than deceive 
the public by defending fpnner speculations now proved niilen- 
able. But we think this should render him extremely cautious 
in setting up a new hypothesis. Amongst certain nations parents 
expose or kiil their offspring; the circumstance not being re- 
garded as crifuitral by the state, but merely as an act of political 
necessity ; by iis, however, it has ever been Viewed with horror ; 
because we do not think that Providence ever permits a cjiild to 
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he born with a Tn(>ra] Jiocessity for its being killed. Ikit Mr. 
Knight brings Ibrtli bis intellectini! bantlings so prenuitmely, tli^it 
in truth, tliougb tlie \ii()ri(l Ls by no iiicans overstocked willi the 
true breed, — liis is of \jrh a weakly frame that he is oldiged, out 
of coiripussion, to knock it on the head himself, I"or this we can 
excuse liim:^bul we know not what plea to urge in extenuation of 
his liidetding barbarity, when iie resolves^ in spite of experience, 

I » procreate otht r inonsters with l!u- certain prospect of being 
ribligcd to coiniiiil iJi w imirders upon iheni. The following 
ipioiation wdl shew the justness of these remarks. 

Jm .. 1: li : . lu en proved by Du Hamel, that a fluid, similar to 
tl’Mt \ lihdi : - fhutul iti the t me ; vessels of the bade, exists also in 
the aih'.imiiirj, arid this fluid is ohvioKs in tluf fig and other trees, 
v. fiDsc t.'ue s:»}) is white or eoloinvJ. d'lie vessels which contain this 
fioul in tlu' alburnum are in ciMitarr with those which carry up the 
true h»juef»us si.|) ; and it does Jiot a])f)ear probable that, in a body so 
porous as v, o(k1, fluids :«o iicar e:u*-i otlu r should remain wh oil)' un- 
mixed. 1 must therefore C4>«icjudL*, tliaf wlieii tlje true sap has been 
delivered from th(' eotyiedoiu or iea.;*, into tile returning or true sap 
vessels of the bark, One p-n tion of ii >ecret(‘s tlirough the external cel* 
liilar,(ir more jirohabl) glanilul.ir substance of the bark, and generates 
a uev, c’pidermis, v. J;cre thai is to lie formed ; and that ibe other por- 
tioij oi’ii secretes rhrougii the internal glandular substance of the bark, 
wliere one f>artof it produces the new layer of wood, and the remainder 
enters into thi' pores of the wood already formed, and subsequently 
mingles with the ascending aqueous sap; which tiuis becomes capable 
of aft'ording tlie matter necessary to form new buds and leaves. 

‘‘ It has l)een proved in experiments on the ascending sap of the 
sycamore and birch, tliat that fluid does not ajiproach tlie buds of 
unfolding leaves in the spring iji tlie state in which it is absorbed from 
the earth ; and tiierefore we may conclude that the fluid which en- 
ters into .and circulates through the leaves of plants, as the blood 
througli the lungs of animals, consists of a mixture of the true sap,or 
blood of the plant, w ith matter more recently absorbed, and less per- 
fectly as.sinulatcd.’* (Phil, Tran. 1S05, p. 100.) 

Here Mr. Knight gives up the conclusion drawn from his ow'U 
experiments, in the first paper, upon succulent shoots of the vine, 
and supported by .sinulur^experimeiits upon the succulent shoots 
of other plants by Dr. Darwin. At that time they proved to his 
appiebciision, that the fluid found in the true sap vessels of the 
bark is totally distinct from that which exists in the alburnum. 
Reboid an instam c of the propensity to which we have alluded. 
One hypothesis is deslroye<l,lhat another may be fostered. After 
having concluded from experiments, conliive<l and executed by 
himself, and confirmed by similar experiments in the phytologia, 
jrhat the ascending aqueous sap and native juices of the plant arc 
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contained in distinct vesseU, he now most inconsistently observes, 
** it does not appear probable that in a body so porous as wood, 
finuls so near each other should remain wholly uiimixed.” It 
this miiCture be supposed to take place in /very part of the nlant, 
^Cept the leaves, what becomes of that vegetable circulation 
w^ch Mr. Knight is still so anxious to prove? Whgt are we to 
tUink also of bis ravings about two important errors in the WTit- 
ings of Hales and I>u Hamel, disproving, in the opinion of many 
naNiiralists, the extefeence of a vegetable ciAuilalion ? 

^ But we have not yet notk^bd ill objections brought by this 
distinguished vegetable phyatbl<i|^ against his original hypoihe- 
m ; for theory it caaiMot be caBted, although he is pleased to dig- 
nify it wiUl^this appHlatk)iit After adducing facts to prove that 
the vessels of plants are not eqndly calculated to carry their 
contents in opposite directions^ we find in lS()(i aclniitling 
the existence of a power in the alburnum carry the sap iu diJ- 
fereiit dircjctions, as proved in the growth of inverted cuttings ol 
different specks pf trees. He expresses likewise much aii.\iety 
to shew, that his conclusions are not inconsistent with the tarts 
stated by his great predecessors, Hales and Uu Hatnel. 'I he 
alburrtous vessels appear, from the experinMiits I have related in 
a former paper, and from those | shall now proceed to relate, to 
be capable of an inverted action when that becomes ueressary to 
preserve the existence of tlie plaiit/^ (Phil. Trans. iStKi, p* *290.) 
We conceived that a verdict of /ir/e de se might have been safely 
passed upon Mr. Knight at this period, but resuscitation seems 
somehow to have taken place, for iii IBDB be exhibits hiniselt iu 
the act of making fresh attempts at aeif-destriiction. He now de- 
nies that the alburnoilii vessels are tlui channels through \vhi4’li 
tfic sap ascends*. 'Fhey only retain it as reservoirs till it can be 
absorbed and carried off by the surrounding cellular substance. 
'Hiis ne\V idea is derived from experiments upon ibo stems of 
young trees. Deep incisions were made beneatli the bases of an- 
nual shoots, so that all communication through the alburnous 
lubes with the stem was wholly cut off; yet the sap passed into 
the annual shoots in the succeeding spring, all of which lived, and 
some grew with considerable vigour. ( Phil. Trans. 1 808, p. 315.) 
At the end of tliis paper we have the following account of the 
hypothesis as it stands at present. ^ 

“ 1. shall conclude with observing, that in retracting l3ie opinion I 

" - * iyitrinsic power of producing motion inherent in ^geOtblt bodies p in 

tbf apUott of the stiver gt«iu or cellular texture cellulai^ 'Of Mirbei) upon 

ike alburiipus tubes, is here termed by its author av hyp^hesis inconsistent with 
the fOLcU that he has nbw the pleasure tq oommttuicate. 
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formerly entertained respecting tlie ascent of the sap in theaRnirnous 
t4ibe|5» 1 do not mean to ^retract any opinion tl^at I have givpn hi 
former communications respecting the subsequent motion ih|^u|^ 
^^entral vessels, t^se leaves, and bark ; or the subsequent juncl^ieoi 
of the descending witn the ascending current in albumuin ; every 

experiment that I have made has, on the contrary, tended to cqniinn , 
my forme# conclusions.** (Phil. Trans. 180$, pii 02^.) * 

M uch more ought in our opinion to^have been refracted; for .&e 
experiments iiave certainly a;s {lowerfbl a^^^ndency to ^liirpve 
the existence of a circulatiop^V^j^qtables, aiia^ tnat 

animals, as those of Ilales If the aseendiiig sap 

(to Jiot pass through vessc|i^-t^fe, can lillk no reason to aupposo 
the existence of passage gf ffad 

hut in whatever inanisert^iH^ psuis^^^ 

wards, the with descendiitg sap, which is 

adiiiitteci to take placed every part of the tree; except Oie leaves 
and animal shoots, is altogether incompatible with tbq doctrine of 
a general circulation. The mixture of diffident cmTeiits in the 
circuiation of aninials, to which the mixture of ascendihg and de<* 
scending sap is compared, takes place in tlie subclavian vein only, 
wliere the thoiraciic?4luct terminates, and not in every part of the 
animars body. 

'ihe publication of these papers has certainly been premature. 
Instead of a new tfieory” of vegetation, they contain only a se- 
ries of sujppositious, one part of which contradicts the other. Yet 
the experiments are interesting and valuable, and in the contriv- 
ance of some of tlieni much ingenuity has been displayed. We 
have indeed heard one of our most eminent modern chemists de- 
clare, that lliero cannot be found any where more perfect models 
of scientific induction than Mr. Knight’s experiments. Every 
precaution is taken, every impediment removed, with the utmost 
care, and the agencies which are to ascertain the facts left to 
their free and uninterrupted operation. But tlie conclusions are 
for the most part hastily and inaccurately draw n. We earnestly 
hope, however, that Mr. Knight, who has such excellent oppor- 
tunities of prosecuting these inquiries, will continue his experi- 
ments, and communicate his speculations upon them to the mb- 
lic in a more cautious manner; that he may not bewilder him- 
self and his readers with conclusions to be as soon retracted as 
those which he has already published. Let him continue to es- 
tablish facts in the same elegant and conclusive manner which 
his experiments have hitherto exhibited, but let him recollect, 
that in the very obscure and intricate department of physics 
which he has selected for investigation, the establishment of a 
general system is rather a more difficult coneem. 
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If we were to draw any concliision from thci experiments con- 
tained in these coinnmnicatioiis to the Royal Society, we should 
sa}', that they lend to establish no other kind of motion in the sap 
of vegetables than might be inferred from f\\e microscopic ob- 
servations of Mirbel. The tubes discovered hy Mirbcl, denomi- 
nated vessels by Mr. Knight, extend through the wholejenglh of 
the roots, trunk, branches, &.c. without making in general any 
circuit. I'hcy are variously perforat'd i>r cleft, thus udniitting a 
free course to tlie sap. But these Uibt's the*us(‘lves, as dernou- 
^frated by Miibel’’^, are ouly moditicatioiis of the. cellultir tex- 
ture, having no resemblance whatever to the vessels of an 
mals. 

It appears theif tliateinsensible transpiration, (lie imuiou of the 
sap, its various combinations and dt^coin positions, and its situa- 
tion with ic' pert t(» the siirJaf < of the vr^getable, whence results 
the Jiioic or less dirc< t arliou of heat, light, anti air; and lastly, 
the passage td this lluid througli (he nieinbrauou^ tissue, trans- 
forming water and air intt> oil, nuiciiuge, ami vegelabie acids, are 
all perform<,’d williont tin* aid of any pailit ulur t)igaui<‘ appa- 
ratus, for the pui j)Os('S ol respiration, digi stion,' c*ircijiati<ui, and 
st'cK't ioiK I’Inids juiss llirough every purl of the slrm iure of 
vegetables, Uui tin ir motion cannot with certainty be attributed 
either to external or interrud cause-. 

We cannot conclude this article without noti< lug the opinions 
which the learned president of the Linmean Society has given of 
these papers. He thinks that they t . lahlish ** no less than an 
entircK new theoiy of v< gelation, by M liicii lliei eal use and func- 
tions of the principal organs oi plants are now for the fust time 
satisfactorily e\phiiii<’(H'.'’ in his Introduction to Botany he 
adopts all Mr. Knight’s o]>inions, incliuling those which were 
retracted I SOf<, prm ious to the publication of tb<‘. st'cond citiition, 
in which, iiotwilhstandiug, they appear without any alteration. 
He not only tbns ‘‘ oul-herods Herod, but absolutely praises 
the perspicuous m<Kle in which the subject has been treated 
throughout. Oui perceptive powers are probably less acute 
than those of the learned president ; lor v e have seldom had more 
reason to complain of the want of perspicuity in any writer than 
during our perusal of Mr. Knigbt^s cong^mmications to the Royal 
Society, lie does not even stop here, but lakes infinite pains to 
shew that Mr. Knight was thoroughly aeqaainted w ith the spiral 
coat of those vessels which he has named central ; although every 


* Expositian dcla Theorif^ de Por(;anization vrgctalc— Paris, J809. 

f Smith’s IiUroduftion to Physiological aod Systematical Botany, p. 46. 
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expression of that geiitleinaii\s upon the subject proves that he 
had not the least conception of such a structure. On the con- 
trary, he supposed that the spiral tubes were every where appen- 
dages to those vfNssel^ and always speaks of them in this rnaiiiK r. 
Why this bold and vain attempt was made to defend Mr. Knight’s 
errors Me»know not, but we can readily pardon mistakes con- 
cerning the physiology of vegt^tables in one whose labours have 
been so successful in aiiolhei department of botany. 


Awi. \,IX. Cotta^!-e Dialofiues ^imong J he Irish Peasantry. 

liy Mary laradbeater. — With Aoles and a Preface^ by Maria 

i\dge w< n th, author of Castle Itaekrent, &c. 

Om'. of our oldest stutisiical writers gives the following com- 
pendious i)ut < \pressive descriptif»n of the Irisli. They are, 
says he, ‘‘ (m :i.s in oinnes airectiis vehementissima ; cpioriini 
malls nusijuam p< j«iies, el bonis meliores vi\ reperias.” {A 
nation alwavs in exlnanes; you will hardly fmd any thing worse 
than tlu'ir bad men, or belter than their good ones.) Now nothing 
ran b(' more daiigeums than liiese superlative dt;grees of charao 
tf r. C''»usi<ieriiig the eonsiitutioii of poor huinan nature, it is 
( asy to set' whi( li e\treim‘ will jnedominaU*, unless the utmost 
care and attention are l)eslo\\e<l to give the vehement tempers 
a right direction, ihil as the reverse of this has unfortunately 
Ijern the lot of I relaud for some centuries, as a melancholy 
i’oinse of neglect bar ages, (to ust* no stronger term,) has, till 
wilhni tlie.s(^ few years, obscured her glorious destinies, we can- 
nt>t lie •surprised at llu' pielun s which successive writers, who 
liavehad o|»pori unities of judging from personal observation, have 
drawn of her degraded .stale. 

In lofif) II etiiintiynian and contemporary gives the following 
account of tin; Irish of his time, lie describes them as warlike, 
patient of fatigue and hunger, but preferring indolence and 
liberty to every thing else; ignorant, credulous, and superstitious 
in the highest degree, remarkably fond of music, feasting, and 
men Iment, He particularly notices a class of men very numerous 
at that tiling, who travelled over the country at night for the 
purpose of committing robberies, whose depredations were at- 
tended with cruelty, and whose occupation was not considered 
dishonourable. Whenever they s(?t out on an expedition, they 
prayed to God that they might be successful in obtaining plunder; 
and w^heii obtained, they considered it as a gift from him. 
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Another Irish writer in 1584, states that something like the 
feudal system existed there at that time : that they were con- 
stantly harassed by tlie number of quarrels in which they were 
engaged; that robberies were committed ^'cry night; the laws 
were extremely defective, and ill executed; the people very fond 
of whiskey, extraordinarily hospitable, good-natured ^nd gene- 
rous, their credulity great, and their reverence towards their priests 
extreme. 

Two C(?ntnrie:s afterwards, although in th(^ interval mankind in 
<Jther parts of Europe liad made more rapid strides than w ere 
ever witnessed in arts, civilization, and commerce, the situation 
of tli(‘ Irisli peasantry was found but little improved. A country- 
man and eycAvitiicss thus, describes their state as he found it in 
ITSO — 9 (). At this pel jo<l a coiisidt‘rabl(;‘ degree of improvement 
indeed had taken place in the cultivation and the manufactures 
of many parts of Ireland; but no corresponding amelioration 
had reucheij the peasautiy. In iv) part <if Ireland were the 
peo}jlc so vicious as in those coiintu s which w ere supposed to have 
been most civilized, in places w hich abouiidcd^with land specu- 
lators, rich graziers, and (ythe-jobbcis; for no pains having been 
taken to improve the moral condition of the p4'o|)le, they re- 
tained all the vices of their more barbarous slate, but had l(.»st its 
simplicity, and hud engrafted the Ile|iravity of civilization on the 
ferocity of savage life. The Irish legislature, until tin* oclcn- 
nitl bill whicli passed about this time, scarcely attcndeil at all to 
the state of their peasantry. No <*onii:umity cd' inu^rcsts, nor re- 
ciprocity of benelits, no kind ot contidenco or good-w ill existed 
between them. 'I’o legislate /c/* the dre^s of the people, to 
render palatabh* the nieasim s a<h)pted agaimi them,'' — to en- 
deavour to convince them that sin h measurtis were intended for 
their real benefit, w as a condescension to which the parfiainent 
of Ireland, (wliere seats were littld for life,) seldom stooped. It 
has been the j>ollcy of every wise government to im|>rove the 
condition of the mass of the people, that they might have an in- 
terest in the defence and preservation of the state. A principle 
directly the contrary always prevailed in Ireland ; and the ef- 
fects which it produced can easily bii traced to the cause. 

Much of the old wsystem of maimers still continued in 1780— *90, 
particularly in the interior and mountainous parts of the coun- 
try. At a wedding feast they would sing and listen to the most 
plaintive ditties, and if they had drunk any whiskey w^ould 
whine and weep over some woeful story : but at a wake (i. e. an 
assemblage of men and women round the corpse of a deceased 
tteiglibour,) although they went for the avowed purpose of weep- 
ing oyer the dead body ; yet in the veiy room where it was laid 
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out they would spend the night in boisterous mirtli, coarse jests^ 
and all kinds of sports and gambols that were calculated to excite 
laughter; with intervals of live or six minutes every hour of a 
dreadful howl under pretence of joining in a general lamentation. 
Whenever whiskey w as introduced into any of their meetings^ 
intoxicatidh and quarrels were the inevitable consequence. Hicy 
were cre<hilous in tlu^ highest degree, believed that obi women 
could charm all the butter out of the milk of a neighbouring 
cow, and acid it to their own; bought as sacred relics, possessed 
of great virtue, bits of old wood, &c. w'hich itinerant mendicants 
carried about. They w^ere implicitly obedient to their priests both 
in matti'i s civil and religious, and placed no les» iinpiicit faith in 
«‘very tiling they said, however absdVd and monstrous. In taking 
an oath, lliey considered it sacretl if taken on a piece of iron. 
They l:ne\v nolhing of the bible, and wi re equally uiiactquainted 
w itb the pi in< i]>b's of mora^ rectitude. 'Fheir moral character 
therefore of coin>e (b‘pended upon the circumstances under 
which tiiey h\ed. In some places simple, harmless, generous, 
and benevobnl : tn others seilish and depraved: — hut being uni- 
\erstdiy ignoimiT. they were consequently universallv indolent: 
Such was their state described between the years 17B0 and 1790- 

In ordi'r tf> bring the acconiil ilownto the present time, we shall 
make a short extract or two from a work wTitten about four years 
ago by an Irish g«*nll(‘inau, whose style, no less than his matter, 
proves his perfect acquaintance with the writings of l^acitus. 

The peasantry of* Ireland are generally not exclusively of the 
Homan Catholic religion, Init utterly and disgracefully ignorant. 
Of four niillion.*^ — tlie probable population, one million perhaps can 
write and read: of this million three-fourths are Protestant and Pro- 
testant-dissenters ; there remains a solid mass of dangerous and ob- 
stinate ignorance; tlie Jaws of (Jod they take on trust; those of the 
land on guess ; and despise or insult both. In agricultural pursuits 
they are neither active nor expert. It is often more easy to induce 
them to take arms, for their country or against it, than to cultivate 
the earth and wait upon the seasons. Fighting is a pastime which 
they seldom assemble without enjoying ; not indeed with iron wea- 
pons, but with clubs, which they alw^ays carry and frequently and 
skilfully use. When not ^Iriven by necessity to labour, they will- 
ingly consume whole days m sloth, or as willingly employ them in 
riot. Strange diversity of nature ! to love indolence and hate 
quiet ; to be reduced to slavery, but not yet to obedience.” 

F*or ourselves, how ever, we cannot but exult in this diversity. 
If they were quiet and ohcdicsit slaves, tin y would probably 
conthiue for as many more centuries in their present degraded 
state. But providentially for them their impetuosity is a little 
inconvenient, and as every method but their moral improve- 
ment has been ineffectually tried to restrain it, it is probable 
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that we shall at length he constrained to do our duty. But 
return to our author. 

** The {leasaiU thinks not of indepeiulencc, dreams not of property 
unless in dreams of insurrection. Mis wish^ have no scope ; he is 
habituated to derive from his land and his labour only his daily 
potatoe. Whoever assembles the Irish disturbs them ; fii.stiirbance 
soon coalesces with treason ; and tlic suicide avarice that drives the 
peasantry to combine, precipitatCsS them to rebel.” 

• Yet notwitlistandiner these accounts, we are persuaded that 
the vices of the people do not He on their own shoulders ; — 
destructive as they are, tin y spring out of passions that init;lit 
have been llie source <*r so many virtues. ^Vhy the l urrcut 
took a contrary direction ft is not our present intention to 
inquire. Too much has already been written in tlial strain, and 
time and talents w asted in nuiliiai recrimination, as to the c ause, 
which had it been employed in mutual emulation to tind a remedy, 
would lonj^ since have cured the evil. Like? the couple, wlio, 
when their house was on fne, disputc^d so long as to the cause, 
that it WU.S burnt to tlie ground before? tiny Iir*! kisurc to run 
for the engines. 

Lamenting then as we have long done tin' drpiorabic slate of 
a country whose people we lov j and the fertility ainl aj‘t dis- 
position of whoso toriltory we l]a\o long conttiiiplatcil with ad- 
miration and hope, it was inU inorelN with pleasure, it 
with ju-ilecl deliglil, that ^^e jn'inscd the ento} luining litih' work 
now before us, of tin* me rits ‘d’ which wc pnrj»o<e to ^ivt^ our 
readers some account, tliougli we fe ar nocc.vsurily a \t. jy inipi r- 
fect one. It is the joint production of tw o Irish ladio, one of 
whom desc'ivedly stands high in favour with tin' Knglish f)ul)]i(:, 
and we are persuaded dhat il will not be diininisln'cl by pJU t 
which she has taken in the prc'^c nt public atioJi. 'I'lie body of the 
work consists of fifty-four slnnl dialogues, between two couples 
of Irish pc?asanls, and exhibits their adventures, habits, and 
i/n/;i;2cr more naturally, and as Miss I’ldgw oil h as- 

sures us, more to the life than any studied narrallve could ac- 
complish. .She also warrants Mrs. la^adbeater’s Dialogue to be 
a litoral transcript of tiu? laiignage of the Irish peasantry ; and 
of the tamcT part of them perhaps it may. Hut Miss Kdgworth’s 
fru ndly solicitude for the credit of her protegee must excuse us 
for < [linking, that there is a racitiess about tin? short extracts of 
IJibeniiaii dialogue to be fouml m lier nott?s, which soui!d.s more 
national to an Knglish ear. The dialogues arc evidently vvviltcn 
with the phi1unthi'o]>ic vit?w of rai.sing the tone of manners and 
rnoi'als, apd of diffusing a taste for the comforts of life, and for 
the Ubpest mode of acquiring them, among the lower orders of 
iirish. They are probably intended to be printed iu a cheap 
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oditioii, aiul distributed among the people. But we are grateful 
to Miss Edgeworth for presenting them to a wider and* a more 
exaltt^d eiroli^; we lhank her for attaching her Preface and Notes, 
like the. wings of D'a^iialus, to a body that would othe.r\vis«* have 
been confined to its native soil ; and for direxting its dight hither, 
to excittJ die bt^nevolence and improve the best feelings of our 
luiglish gentry, and of the absentees from her own couiitry. But 
let not our readers suppose that this is a mere book of instruc- 
tion. — I hey had bitter not take it up, unless their risible 
muscles are in very good order for exercise. 

'I'he story is short. Hose and \uncv are two Irish peasant 
girls, — the one active, cleanly, frugal^ sober, *indiistrious, and 
seiisihle: — the other good-huinoufed, liiftnghtless, frolicsome, 
and indolent. Bose nevto so happy as when picking potatoes 
for her father, le.atihig the liorst; and < Mr to draw them to the 
]>olaloe hole, or siunig (Unvn to teach Kitty to work;— Nancy 
disdaining to be such a black slaw as to demean heiifcelf by such 
bothcratton ^ thinks it the greatest blessing of life to lie dressed 
in “ a white cambric niuslni gown, and to mutch that, a white 
filinily peUicout, while cotton stockings, Spanish leatlicr shoes, 
and a [ilush lion let, and to go to a fair, a dunce, or a wake with 
Harry .Delogher. 'Diis however was after she got into service, 
ami after she had l(dl her first place in a respectable family under 
a (ptiet, sober, regular mistress, to go into a slic\vy,irrcgiilai honsi% 
where, to be sure, she had high wages and tea constantli/, btil 
w herii she was much less happy ami comfortable. Her mistress 
was probably always ilispo.sed 1o indulge her in such requesls as 
the loilow’ing : — Ma’am my s/iister's husbamrs dead, and I’d 
be glad if ymiM be plased to let me go to the wake lo-nighl’' — 
or “ Ma'am, it’s CiceJey (lallager's wake to-night, that was a great 
neigh hour of my mother’s, ami if you’d be plased to give me 
leave, I’d be sorry not to be in it, (p. '27b). Our readers recol- 
lect what a wake was described to be in a preceding page. But, 
as Rose says, five guineas a year will go a short way indeed to- 
wards all this tiiiery, and so she being now a considerate servant is 
content with a good calico gow n for Sundays — worsted stocking.s 
for w inter, and dark cotton for summer, common leather shoes, 
and three shijh at the lea.st. This we jiresunie to be the ordinary 
wardrobe of a decent Irish housemaid, and compared with that 
represented in preceding authors, and quoted by Miss Edge- 
worth in her notes, indicates one very great improvement in the 
arts of life. NoW' with these qualificaticnis our rt.^aders will not 
be surprised to liiid that Nancy had the luck to take a notion one 
day that she would go and be married to Tim Cassidy, ‘‘ a clean 
honest boy, able to earn good bread for her/* But as these seri- 
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oils afi'airs are not settled quite so much hy luck and notions in 
our country, we must have recourse to Miss Edgeworth’s notes 
for an explanation. Of luck she says — 

“ When Tim and Nancy are going to be maifried they justify their 
precipitation by saying ‘ Sure we don't know what luck m before ns ! ’ 
and afterwards one of them exclaims, * 1 wish it had beemour luck to 
have had more 'cuteness in time.^ 'Fhis belief and trust in luck never 
quits the Irish from the cradle to the grave, and is the cause of many 
of tlieir vices, and some of their virtues. If a^poor man’s crop lail 
ih a bad season, or if his'cattle die, he tells you, * Sure there’s no 
use in fretting ; it was my luck to have no luck at all, the year.’ And 
if the same misfortunes happened in consequence of his neglecting to 
buy good seed, or*of his having over-w^orked his horses, still he would 
attribute it all to his lucL It scfl ves them as a satisfactory excuse for 
all their faults and follies. * How comes it,* says a landlord to his 
tenant, ‘ that you did not apply to me in proper time to renew your 
lease ? now you have double fines to pay, as a penalty for omitting to 
renew.’ • 

“ ‘ True for me,* replies the careless tenant, ‘ but I never had the 
luck to think of it at the right minute.’ 

* How lias your lawsuit with O’Brannagau ended ? ’ 

* O ! plase your honour, he cast me; 1 never had any luck at all 
at law.* 

** ‘ Then I wonder you are so fon;^' of going to law.’ 

* Sure, there’s not a man in the kingdom hates law more than my- 
self, plase your honour; but its always my luck to be in law:* (an 
Irishman say^s in law, as another man would sa}' w love,) 

* Were you not in jail some time ago r’ 

** * I was, plase your lionour;it wasniy luck to be put in for no fault 
of ray own, at all, but just happening to be in bad company, that 
swore away my life behind luy hack. But 1 had the luck to have the 
best lawyer in Ireland, who made out an alibi for me to the satisfac- 
tion of the jidge, wlio gave it in charge to the jur) to bring in a xar^ 
diet for me, emirely. So 1 got off, and was let out, and if I have any 
luck I’ll never ia again, or put it in the power of any man to belie 
me, let alone hanging me.' ” 

The ase of the word notion is thus c xcniplitied : 

** * I took a notion I’d buy a pig.* * The notion came across me 
that 1 would make a bit of butter'd toast for his cowld, and it cured 
him.* * Then she took a notion, one day, she’d go and be married 
to Bartly Mac Doole, and there was no help for it.* Often concern- 
ing the ido^t important event of their lives, the lower Irish can ** (or 
rather will) give no other account of the remote or the proximate 
motive of their actions thaiiy that the notion took them one day and there 
was^fielp for it:* P. 205. 

v^pr^tlunk these traits, both with respect to luck and Mitons^pccu- 
characteristic of the thoughtlessness of the liish character, 
to the slyness rendered in many cases necessary by tlie op- 
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(nessiuii in which thev live. 'Jlie Frencli have asynoninious ex- 
pression when tliey do iiol clieose to give their true reason ; 
*‘c Vst plus fort que inoi.’’ Both the Gallicism undHiberiiiclsm are 
merely thin covers ibi%j^loiag what one likes at the iiigmeat, un- 
der the plea of necessity. We think that we have also heard a 
synonyjne scunetiiiies from the most amiable part of society in 
England. Very singular things for the health are sometimes found 
it markahly to agree with them^ i. e. we suppose, if properly 
iranslated, to be agreabie to them. We beg a thousand pardons 
for this observation, and are persuaded, that the expedient is al- 
logeihei to b(i ascribed to the unreasotial>le oj)pression exercised 
hy I let least amiable pen tion of the community, — ;by the bnites 
of human nature. Before Nancy’s nuirriagt*, are favoured with 
Tim Cassidy’s notions of matriniouiai comfort, in a conversation 
he Indtl upon that momentous subject, with Jemmy Whelan, 
Rose/s lover. 

'I’im being resolved to make an imprudent match, endeavours, 
like the fo\ in the fable, to draw his neighbour Jem into the same 
scrape : 

** Tbn. Why what more do you want than a cabin and a potatoe 
garden ? and tliose you can get from Mr. Nesbit for four guineas a 
\ear; and the grazing of a cow for four guineas more, 

“ Jciiu Do you mean one of the cabins on the liill tliat have no 
eliimuey? I would not live in one of them ifl got it for nothing! 
What I would you advise me to marry to smoke-dry my wnfe ? 

“ Tim. As good as you have lived and died in a cabin witliout a 
chimney. 

“ Jfem, 1’hat may be ; but T w’ill never take a hviusc without one. 
But suppose I had the cabiu, must not I have sonn* little articles of 
lurniture to put into it ? 

“ Tim, Ininiiture ! — Dear me 1 — Furdture ! — ^>vhat 1 jiuppf'se you 
got these ddiiity notions when you went to sec youv imele last year 
mar Coleraine ; those, people in the north are piaguv nice. 

“ Jem, Just as nice, and no more, as I am myself; if you call it 
nicety to wish lor a bedstciul to raise one up IVom the floor, a straw 
bed in coarse sacking, and a warm pair of blankets. 

“ Tim, A man and his wife \ni\y be veiy comfortable on the floor, 
by the side of the fire. A fesv stones will keep in the stra\^', as well 
as the sacking ; and as to blankets, sure one will do along with the 
big coat about one’s feet. 

Jem. Why ?ure, Tim, you can’t be in earnest ; If I bought 4 sick 
sow at the fair", I might bring her home tr such a place ; but niy wife 
I would wish to slicw more respect to. 

Tim, But if your wife be Fatisfied, what need, you bother yourself 
about the matter f 

Jem, The girl I intend to marry would not be satisfied ; nor would 

VOL. i. NO. n. 1 1 
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I wish that she should. She could neither be a fit companion fur 
myself, nor an useful motlicr for my children. 

** Tm, What I suppose she must have a dresser to put her crockery 
ware on? I 

Jem, Yes, 2&nd a chest for our clothes, and a cupboard, and sonic 
chairs, and a table ; in short, every thing necessary for a family that 
don’t wish to live like the savages. * 

Tim, And how do the savages live ? 

‘‘ Jem, Why in a mud hovel without a chimney. Tlie parents and 
children all pig together on the same wisp! The father goes out to 
look for food, and when the mother prepares it, they all fall to and 
tear it with their fingers and devour it. In the evening they smoke, 
and afterwarcU— 

Tim. Arrah, it it jokieg you are? Do you think to pass this on 
me for the savages? Why that’s the very way they live in the count\ 
my father came from 5 and 1 hope you don’t call them savages ? 

“ Jem. 1 call evf?ry one a savage, wherever they live, who act like 
savages, not troubling their heads about providing properly for their 
families/ Sure that’s the difference between what they call civilized 
and savage life.”— (P. 73.) 

Notwitlistnuding all Jem’s philosophy however, Nancy and Tim 

went off in u frolic together and married /’ hoping, as Nanev 
says, that We will do very well, as there’s no more loving bo} 
than 1 ’im ; and it will be all one a hundred years hence ; and lukw 
I have one to work for me, I won’t make a slave of myself aiiv 
more.” With such prospects and resolutions the cabin me- 
nage* con Id not be expected to have been a very happy one. 
Nancy gKu lazy and dirty, and Tim a little sulky; I’im did not 
like to see Nancy flaunting about in her fine clothes with Pegg\ 
Donoghue, and to find, “ when he thought to sit down to liis 
supper,” that his fire was out, and his potatoes unboiled. But 
he said nothing till Peggy was gone — tlien he told Nancy a 
bit of his mind ; but she was on her high horse and aggravated 
him ; so he beat her, sure enough.” Nancy too had more mis- 
fortunes, as w ill appear from the followitig brief dialogue : 

<< Nancj/, Rose, will you lend me one of your cops for a day 01 
two ? See what a rag the nast^ pig has made of mine! and I’ve ne- 
ver another but one that’s tom down the middle, and not fit to put 
on my head. 

** Rose. 1 will not refuse you, Nancy ; but pr^ take care of my 
cap, and mend your own as soon as you can. Ifow could the pig 
contrive to get at it ? 

Nancy. My big pot does to boil Our potatoes, and feed the 
pig in, and heat’tlie water to wash, and wash in after ; now I went 
a little way down the road without fastening the door, and left my 
little clpthcs in the pot, where I had jwtt washed them; and sure 
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enough the pig went into the cabin as usual ; and because the pot 
.stood in the same place it does when she comes to feed in it, and 
the water was grown cold, she pops in her ugly nose ; and though 1 
was just coming back in|0 the cabin, she found time to tear my poor 
cap as you see, and three handkerchiefs, and all poor Tim’s cravats.” 
(P.135.) , 

Lest this little incident should appear incredulous to the 
English, Miss EdgeworA vouches in a note for its entire conso- 
nance with Irish habitl. Last winter a pig of the editor’s ac- 
cjuaintance devoured or destroyed the entire wardrobe of a 
poor woman, who had left her clothes in a tub at the mercy of 
the swinish multitude/’ A gentleman who bad doored a 
room with boards for one of his teniftits, fodnd the pig one day 
in the sole possession of lliis room. Upon asking why the pig 
was allowed to have the best apartment in the house, he was 
answered, Btease^ phase your honour, it has every convanu 
ency a pig could want.” (P. * 

rim and Nancy contrived to rub on together for a few^ years 
longer; they lay rery snug in the chimney corner in winter; 
in summer tliai was too hot, and they lay in the room ; but the 
straw grew damp and lusty, and Tim threatendio get a bedstead 
for tliemselves and another for the children.” It ended in a 
threat, however, for no beadsteud was Tim never had the 
luck to find that he had money to spare for such a notion. 

At last poor Nancy’s troubles came very thick upon her ; she 
would not inoculate her sou Pat with the vaccine, that she “ might 
not give her own Cliristiau child the disorder of a beast.” ’Die 
consejpieucc w as, that he died of the small-pox taken in the na- 
tural way, and “ siie could do aolliing fur thinking of her little 
darling. She thuught she saw Ins little curly head and red 
cheeks every hour of the day.” But Rose, nevertheless, could 
hardly make her pull the hat out of the broken pane to give her 
husband a little air in the same disorder, for old Katty told her 
to keep him warm, and to give him a little liquor to keep the 
pock from his heart. 

But 'rim struggled through this illness only to meet with more 
misfortunes for Nancy took to the pipe to console herself for 
the I0S.S of little Pat, and woAld .sit hour after hour smoking in 
the ashes, and afterwards went to char at Mr. Nesbit’s ; (i. e. to 
do all the work the squire’s servants were hired to do, and which 
they paid lier wkh their master’s goods for performing ;— ) all this 
made Tim’s home very uncomfortable ; and he went to the sign 
of the Big Tree to talk over politics and secrets with Vester 
Toole, BiU Dunn, and other United Irishmen. But Jem cured 
him of this, by telling him how the poor people were deceived 
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in the rebellion with fine talking, and lost their lives and all that 
they had.” They thought they were doing great feats, when 
they were just made a cat’s paw of by those who did not care a 
straw what became (»f llieiii after.” T*.'> cut the story short, 
Nancy, by always having lier lighted pipe in her mouth, and by 
often getting fuddled, became rather of the nature of a combus- 
tible: and one day going into Squire Nesbit’s turf house, in- 
stead of one of the servants, set lire to it with a coal from her 
• pipe, and it was burnt, with all its tine stables, to the ground. 
Tim exerted iiinivself so much to put out the lire, that lie was 
overheated, and caught a fever; and notwithstanding Dick 
Fahy the horjse- doctor hied him, and Madge Doran gave him 
warm ale with litphir in ii to raise his heart, and his room wa« 
iio full of neighbours, wh«> came to talk to him and keep up 
his spirits^ that yon could hardly turn round, (^al I which would 
certainly have cured him his time (as old Katly said ) had not 
been coiiRi; — ) Poor I'im died, sure enough; and what could 
his poor, broken-hearted widow do with a calnn full of father- 
less children, but just take a little drop to k» ep lift* in her, and 
make her forget her trouble.^ In sliort, Nant N ruinetl her health 
by whiskey, and soon followwl I'im to the ;>ra\t*. 

Her character cannot he better suminetl up than in the warn- 
ing wine h Kose drew from her fViend'sTaie tor the use of* iheit 
own daughter Betty. 

Nancy was a. fine, lively young girl, but her fault was idleness. 
She would not stay in a good service*, because she had a good deal 
to do; then she got into another, wdierchhe had a groat deal more. 
She did not do as niucli as a poor woman had a ri^ht '^ to do in Iier 
own cabin, and she worked harder as a char woman than she need 
do at home. She did not exert herself under her troubles, but 
looked for comfort to what was not comfort. She took to tobacco 
when she lost lier little boy, and to whiskf:y when she lost her hus- 
band. Her indolence in not getting him inoculated caused the 
child’s death; by her smoking she set Mr. Nisbet’s place on fire; 
his overworking himself to put it out, was the means of her husbarurs 
death ; and drinking whiskey brought, herself to the grave. And now, 
Betty, I don’t rip up those things to make little of poor Nancy, but 
to shew you howmiuch it stands every young girl upon to get into 


• Stiis Kric;f;worth informs us, that in Ireland rigta and reason are often used as 

ivuuiikuious terms, a« tor,rxam|ilc : “ A good ri^ht tJie boy has to be sick, for he 
neter spnjcd hlm-uHlf early or Ian*, any way.*' “The house tiad a good right to 
eonu* down, was itrioia bttiidred years old ?** That stool had a rightto know me, 
for I made it every inch.” « That saw had a right to be a good one, for 1 pakt 
a great price, and twice as much as ever it was worth, any how.” 
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ihe way of working, to look more to pleasing her friends than to 
pleasing herself, ** (P. 260'.) 

Nancy and Tim are evidently intended by our author as the 
true representatives of the Irish peasantry, by whose fate they 
are, to take warning. Rose is the splendid exception by the 
example ofVliose more imaginary standard of excellence they 
are instructed to profit. Nothing can well be more interesting 
than the detail of the history of Rose and .lem, and we strongly 
reconmiend its perusaf to our readers in the original work ; but 
as we have a practi(‘al inference or two to draw from the actual 
of the hish ])easantry as it is here exhibited, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with a brief sketch (»f their adventures, merely 
re:^ting upon those points which are*necess5i*} to complete the 
picture of niaiineis which we wish ti» lay before our readem. 

Rose and Jem did not marry till they hud something to the 
fore (i. e. beforehand.) .And they did not wait long; for Jem 
nas iiiiglily indusliious entirely,^’ and on his guufd against 
spending ; and as IJo^e “ had a liking for Jem all along, she .still 
thought of inakim;* ip little provision for housekeeping, and bought 
wool and had it spun, and \M>ve for blankets, and more times 
she lioughl riax, and got linen made,'’ so lhe\ began the world 
well. She alv.a\s kept her cottage iteat and clean, brotight up 
In i children in ihr fear of God, and tlie love of one another, 
ami by her admirable prudence and good temper entirely cured 
her husband of those jiropeiisities, wlucli, by all accounts, are the 
most dillicult to eradicate from the Irish disposition, viz. a love 
for drinking and fighting. We lecoiiimend the following re- 
eipe to ladies in all ranks of life ; 

“ Tim. Sure you are no drunkard, Jem ! 

Jfw. J hope not j yet what else can I be called after what has 
liappcned ? 1 am something given that way, and if I had not such a 

wife I might be bad enough. 

“ Tim, I suppose Rose advises you a great deal. 

“ Je?n, No, she never said much to me about my misbehaviour, 
at the worst of times; but when I came home she was always sure 
to be in the way, to look pleasantly, to have the cabin floor clean, 
and the ashes swept up ; and to have my bit laid out so neat and 
so comfortable, that 1 liked .home better than any other place.*^ 
(P. 123.) 

In this maimer she cured him of drinking ; and it was only 
the same principle differently inoditicd that \yas applied to 
fighting. 

Tim, Oh, Jem ! I was sorry 1 was not at the fair to back you. 
Wat your head much cut ? But next fair 1 suppose you will be even 
with Bill Dugan, 
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Jem. Oil, no, Tim, 1 have done ! 1 would not go through all I did 
since Saturday again, for niy hat full of guineas. 

** Tim. Why, was your head so bad ? 

Jem. Idid not care about my head; oply I frightened my poor 
vroman so when I came in all bloody. 

“ Tim. And did she scold you ? 

No, Rose never scolds. She cried though^; and 1 knew 
it was not for my head only, but that I should make a blackguard of 
myself ; but she never said Jem, why did you do that ? Had not 1 
the greatest luck in the world not to do as^hat unfortunate Dennis 
Broghall did ? 

“ Tim. How was that ? I don’t know about it. 

Jem. Dennj" was a great fellow at fairs, and very bullying and 
overbearing, especially when in liquor, and no one dared to stand 
before him. But poor Phil. Dogherty would not be crow’d over by 
Kim ; and about as silly a thing as our potatoes, they fell out at the 
fair, and set to fighting ; and Denny hit Phil, on the head with his 
unlucky sMUalOf and it is a folly to talk, he killed Phil, stone dead. 
Phih’s peo*ple went to a justice, and Denny was taken up, put into 
jail, and tried for his life. 

Tim. Did he get off? Sure it was not murder. 

“ Jem. Indeed but it was brought in murder, for there was a quar- 
rel before ; and poor Denny was hanged. The f)oor creature ex- 
pected lus life to the very hiSt, and when he found it was ail over, 
why then the stout-hectoring buck, thai' did not care a chew^ ol' 
tobacco fo/'any one, was so cut dmvn at once, that he could not 
stand to have the halter put on his neck. Indeed some thought he 
died before he was turned off. And now that unfortunate boy Imd no 
notion of killing Phil, when lie struck him that unlucky blow. But 
oh ! the drink ! the drink !” 

Miss FJdgeworlh informs u.s, that the morning after fair <la\, 
in an Irish rountry town, the neighbouring magistrate has n 
crowded levee, thrusting themselves into his honour's prisence 
to get justice. Plase your honour see this cut on my head ; 
it is what I was last night kilt and murdered by Terrence 
M'Grath there." 

** Plase your honour I never lifted my hand against him, good 
or bad at all, at all, as all the witnesses here will prove for me 
on oath, so they will.” PJase your honour if you'll just take 
Kiy examinations him.” 

V\'c shall close our extracts with a very touching dialogue, 
which seems to have been the favourite passage of the fair anno- 
tator ; and truly we tliink that heart must either be a very faulty 
alembic, or must distil blood of a more black and glutinous na- 
iure than common, which does not separate and send up to die 
a clear drop or two on perusing the passage. Let us coii- 
^niplate the sober, sensitive, and religious Rose, who by pati- 



mce, self*cienial, and affectionate attention, had reformed her 
husband, brought up lier children in virtuous habits, in love and 
fluty to their parents and in affection to each other, who by her 
own industry and (economy had raised around her a comforta- 
ble little property, which she hoped to see enjoyed and improved 
by her children, and then let us view her reaping the fair reward 
of her virtuous exertions, in the inaiiuer most delightful to such 
a mother's heart. 

i 

DIALOGUE XU. 

Spinning Match. 

** Rose. Welcome, my dear Betty.# I see# by what you have 
brought with you, that you have won tlie premium for spinning at 
Belmour Halh and 1 am as rejoiced as you can be for your life. I 
wish your father was come in ! 

** Betty. Oh ! mother, how Pm obliged to you ! and Tommy, Pm 
obliged to you for carrying the wheel home ibr me. 1 hdpe Pll spin 
you a shirt on it. 

Tommy. I don’t doubt your goodness, Betty, and I am sorry ever 
I vexed you. If I could carry twenty wheels, it would not be 
enough for what you do for me. 

Rose. Oh I that’s better than all the rest to see my children love 
one another 1 Now, Betty, let us hear all about the spinning match. 

“ Betty. Pm sure it was a fine sight to see twenty wlieels settled 
in the lawn in a half-round, all going at once. Mrs. Belmour herself 
came out, and walked round by the spinners, and spoke to every one 
there, so free and so pleasant^ and, oh! how beautiful she looked, 
when she stood by Cicely Brennan, who is so lame of one hand, that 
slie was almost afraid to venture at all ; till Mrs. Belmour told her, it 
was not wlio spun fastest, but who spun best, was to be looked to ; 
and sure pnough she got a premium. But when we had spun two 
hours, and laid our spools on the table, oh, how our hearts beat! I know 
mine did, when Mrs. Belmour called us upj and I could not tell you 
how her fine black eyes danced in her head; and the tears stood in 
them for all that; and she smiled so sweetly, and looked as if she was 
the happiest creature in the world. 

Rose. O Betty, 1 nevertKish to be rich, but when 1 see such ladies 
as her that can make so many people happy, and are so willing to 
do it. , 

Betty. We stood before Mrs. Belmour while the judge examined 
the thread ; and when she called me to her and gave me the wheel, 
and the cloak, and the cap, with her own hand, sure 1 did not ^ow 
where I was standing nor M'hat I said! but I know she wished me joy, 
and bid me use my wlieel w:eli. 

Rose. Well, my dear Betty, I must wish you joy tOQi though I 
can’t do it so genteelly as Mrs, Belmour. 
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“ Betty, Oh ! mother, honey, I think more of your commendation 
than the lady's itsell*, though she is so grand, and so beautiful, and so 
good ; and it is you 1 am obliged to for my cloak, my wheel, and my 
cap. If you ha(i not taught me to spin, and watched to make me spin 
an even thread,! might have come off with nt premium, or have been 
ashamed to go at alL * 

Wc have now finished our extracts, and although we have not 
been able to quote, or even to allude to, the twentieth part of the 
entertaining passages in this interesting xyork, w v. trust that we 
have in some degrees elucidated the benevolent inteulion of the 
authors. The evil has been set forth, and the antidote plainly 
pointed out. llie bane, a lazy and ignorant peasantry ; the an- 
tidote, good e.xaniple, fostered and encouraged by the notice and 
protection of tlie higher orders. By .way of practical inference, 
we must observe, that a degraded peasantry always implies a d*'- 
graded yeomanry and gentry. The people art^ what llu'ir snp<‘- 
riors make llu'iii. They are, when properly managed, as yielding 
to the plastic hand of their governors, as clay under that of the 
modeller : and it (i{qH nds equally on the skill and taste, of the 
workman whether tin object rises umh r his care a deformed 
mass, ora liiaiililul slnicture. If he make his pro|)oitl(>ns bad, 
and sulicr the muss to harden in that form, the n niedy is very 
difiicult. So, If .soimd moral and political principh s pt rvadi* 
the higher and ii}i{li!le nmks, they viux scari ely fail to extend to 
the lowest ramilications in society. W'liat is it that spreads that 
air of well-being and I'onteiUmen! over tlu face <»f Knglaud, even 
under liie prt^svnn; td' iaxation, and calls for personal service, to 
winch the Irish arc wholly .strangers r What but the system of our 
Jaws and oui polity, the execution of which .secur<‘s a close con- 
nection and mnUud attentjoii to each other's wants and conveni- 
encies Ijetween the lower ranks and tho.se immediutely above 
them. Evej \ act oi auiljoj ily is i ai ried into execnliou by magis- 
tiatc.s, whose patriotism and mdependt nee, whose humanity and 
good-will, are perfectly known and respected by those very indi- 
viduals upon whom they call for services and payments to the 
stale, to which no other mode of g^oveninient could induce 
them so quietly and contentedly to submit. They know that 
these gentlemen have a fellow-feeling with them, and are indeed 
their natural protectors ; and if (as we think, notwithstanding the 
vulgar misrepresentations on this subject) the common people 
of England as far excels that of other countries botli in comforts 
and in character, as Kose excelled Nancy, wc can ascribe it to 
no cause which appears to us so w'ell founded as that above- 
meritioaed, which equally distinguishes England from all other 
countries. 
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The happiest condition of society, perhaps, that imagination 
<‘an paint, is that, where under a system of laws as equal as prac- 
ticable laws call be made, a conscientious and ujiright aristocracy 
acts towards the people with a real impression of the protection 
and assistance due in return for their respect and obedience. Rut 
the laws aie far from being the most efricacious ingredient in this 
system, llie manners of iIh? superior ranks will operate with 
ten-fold greater force, and if (hqnaved, are sufficient at any time 
to counteract a goodi system of laws. I he only law's for the be- 
ji(‘lit of the lower orders, which can tln'ii be eflicacious, are those, 
which, if the aristocrac y neglect the people, will make such neg- 
lect recoil upon themselves by forcing tin* (ondit^m of the people, 
aggravate<l by such ii«‘glect, upon l^ieir mwtiee for redress. We 
think there is a nation wIktc sucli a system of laws is attended 
hv the happic'st etfecls. 

Rni how' does Ireland stand in these respects ? 

'riie Irish gentleman, to wdiose pamphlet we ha\yL' before re- 
fernM), states, that **'riie nobility and affluent gentry spend much 
or all their fortunes or time in England ; leaving tlieir places 
to hi* lilli'd in /he coinitrij by hired agents ; in the ciiy^ by a ple- 
beian aristocrae; : the forjiier, solely engaged in increasing and 
coileeting ri nts, can huM* little conciliatory power vviili the peo- 
ple ; and the iiitUienci^ of the latter tends rather to increase than 
diminish tile p<»liiieal danger." 

A great evil : not because the country is drained by remit- 
tances, hut because she is widowed of her natural protectors. 
The loss is not of money, hut manners ; not of vMialth, hut of civi- 
lization and jn*ace." "f ile parochial clergy, so great a link in 
the chain ot .socii'ty in laigland, who alone are sufficient, when 
they do their duty, to j>reserve peace, order, and contentment 
among lihe lower orders, can fulfil no such office in Ireland. 
“ Ireland is divided into parishes, ineltiHl down into 1,200 

heneliees, on which there are hut 10(X) churches. The 1,200 
heiieiiced clergy of tiiese 2,o(K) parishes, w here are they ? one- 
third of them are not resident, — absentees from their duties, and 
mortmainers upon the land !" “ I'lie law’ has never thoroughly 
mingled itself with Ireland; there lately were, perha|)s still are, 
districts impervious to the king’s writs ; castles fortihed against 
the sheriff; and legal estates invaded by force of arms*; cou- 


♦ A genllcman, of the name of O^Connor, descendeJ from a monarch of Ireland, 
tc)ok it into his head that he had a better right to acertain estate than the teal 
owner, whose title was as just and lept as that of the Duke of Bedford to the do* 
main of Woburn. Possessed wMth this ruittim, Mr. O'Connor collected several hun- 
dred peasants, armed with muskets and pitchforks, placed himself at their head, and 
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tumacies, not frequent indeed, but from which an inquirer will 
deduce, not unfairly, ordinary disrespect for the law. This in 
civil cases : in criminal, (how large a share of our jurisprudence) 
witnesses not un frequent I v suborned, iiuiipidated, or murdered ; 
Juries subdued ; felons acquitted : in coninion transactions, the 
administration by justices of the peace sometimes partial, gene- 
rally dispised and unsatisfactory.” “ I'he blame is not easily ap- 
portioned; much is in the pride and folly of the gentry ; much in 
the native perverseness of the people ; mudi in the iiidiflerence 
of the government ; something in an indiscreet nomination of ma- 
gistrates.” "The efl'ect, however, is easily ascertained, and we 
refer to tlu* following picture of servility, which we suppose can- 
not be exceeded in Poland c r in Russia, as a specimen. 

** As your honour plases.” “ Sure v/hatever y^our honour de- 
crees me.” << Its not for the like of us to be speaking to your ho- 
nour’s honour.” «* I’d let your honour walk over me, before Pd 
say a word, .good or bad.”- — Edgeworth's NotCxS, p, 332. 

Again : 

Plase your honour, I know it was not the tree that I cut, that 
turned your honour ai^ain me ; tho* I beg your honour’s pardon for 
that same, which 1 did, not knowing it was on your honour’s land 
at all ; for I thought ii: was on the niearii^ betw^ixt you and counsel- 
lor Flaunigan, that voted against your honour, else I would never 
have touched it, had 1 known it was your honour’s ; and this is 
what them that informed again me to your honour knew as well as 
myself and betitr. But plase your honour it was not the cutting 
that donny stick of a tree that set your lionour again me, I am sure 
and ^fnsible: for it was what your honour was tonldy concerning 
what I said about voting for your honour’s /hW, by one in tlie pa- 
rish of Killospugbrone, that had a spite again me since last Holcn- 
tide was two year, on account of a foal of mine, that he went and 
sw'ore kicked his cousin’s mare, coming from the fair of Tubbersca- 
navan ; which, plase your honour, he did not kick, no more than 
myself standing here plase your honour, did ; but he, on 

account of that kick she got»« 

« She! Who? 


actually took posseasion of the land in question $ which be held until he was eject- 
ed by superior force. Yet no prosecution was ever carried on against him, or any 
of his followers, for this act of violence; and this proceeding was coantenanced by 
many persons above the condition of peasants, who actually furnished O’Connora 
adherents with provisions. If that expedition had succeeded, it was the intention 
Uf many others to have ruotHered estates in the same summary way. Our readers 
iMi of course conclude, we suppose, that all this happened a century or two ago. 
It ^ m fact well known to have happened in the county of Roscommon; in the year 
Plf $$ ; and the detail is to be found in the records of the Irish parliament. 
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The mare, plase your honour. He had a grudge aeain me. 

« He! Who? 

The man from the parish of Killospugbrone 1 was telling your 
honour of, tliat owned the mare that was kicked by the foal, plase 
your honour, coming troni tlie fair of Tubberscanavan ; and which 
was the wimple reason entirely of his informing again me about that 
iiviich of a tree ; and it was just tliat nunlc him strive so to belie me 
behind my back to turn your honour, that was my only depindance, 
again me. Bad luck to him ! and all belonging to him, for rogues, 
and thieves, and slanderers, as they are, saving your honour's fa<« 
vour, and ever was, and will be; and all their breed, seed, and 
generation, and that's no slander an}- how.’* — P. 340 . 

'lliis is precisely the sort of slav^ whoj,, if tlie spring of op- 
pression were suddenly unbent, or suapt in sunder by rebellion, 
would, without cereinoiiy or compunction, riot in the blood of 
him, before whom he had been previously induced to cringe ; and 
we, lor ourselves, should much prefer the security to be derived 
from contented independence, which knows its rigRts, and will 
at all times fearlessly assert them in the face of power or op- 
pression. 

All this cries aloud for reformation ; but it is evident that 
inanv more years than we can now afi'ord of anarchy and tur- 
bulence to Ireland must necessarily, on the present system, 
|)ass over our heads, before the evil can be completely re- 
moved. Something, however, and that very essential, we are 
persuaded, may be immediately done. We are pretty confident 
that an improved spirit might be infused, by judicious mea- 
sures, into the resident gentry ; into that numerous class, 
w hich, not rich enough to commence absentees, have in truth 
tli<? principal local authority of the country in their hands. 

We have the authority of another Irish writer for asserting, 
that where tlie country gentlemen do their duty, where titlies 
are collected with comparative leniency, and Protestants and 
Papists live in a good understanding with each other, no for- 
midable act of violence is ever committed ; and the people are 
as orderly as from the nature of things can be expected. 

Now upon these data we would recommend the two following 
expedients for adoption. In the first place, w'c would strongly 
recommend the institiilioii of a society fbt improving the con- 
dition of the Irish peasantry, upon the most enlarged and exten- 
sive plan. We should wish to see it divided into four sections, 
one for each province, with a central committee in Dublin, and 
a corresponding committee in London. " The fundamental ob- 
jects of the society should be to disseminate instruction among the 
lower orders, to raise the tone of morals and tbe taste for the 
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comforts of life among them ; and to create by every possible 
means^ (that general iiujuiiy and collective information can sug- 
gest,) objects of industrious employment for the population that 
now exists in the more se<|uestercd parts |)f the country. We 
should wish to see the Irish archbishops and bishops at the head 
of the acti\e dej>artnu‘nts of this institution, and tlffe absentee 
and other great })ro})rietors at the head of the pecuniary subscrip- 
tions, for die lumelit ol‘ those from whose labour they derive their 
splendour. We would not exclude from llAs society any man of 
any persuasion, who would declare that he was willing that the 
poor sliould he instructed and should read their Jlible. We would 
have every ojieratioii of the society carried on liy private exer- 
tion, without assistaut'e from goverimieut, that the imputation 
of Vi job, ox oi party bias, might be far removed from it. A society 
upon this plan would, we think, in a very few years operate inucli 
more than such an instnuiient may hc‘ speculativt lysnp]>osed capa- 
ble of protkicing. By bringing the labours and the sclienu s of 
philanthropic individuals into one point of view ; — by showing lljos<^ 
w'hose iiilentions are sound, hut wliose want wl‘ knowledge pre- 
vents their exertion, — how they may practically set about tloing 
jjood; — ])\ drawing the public atlt luionlo the subject, and render- 
ing it fashionable : — bv exciting caimlatiqp among the contributors 
to the reports of the soriely and among others w ho may w ish to 
be distinguished in a similar maniiei ; — a spring w ould he given to 
philanthropic ( xertion, that would r»perale u}>on the most remote 
ramifications of society, and do more than volumes of legislative 
enactments or of party debates for uniting all classes of his 
majfvsty’s Irish subjects.’’ The society for bettering the ctuidi- 
tioii iff tlie poor in linglaiid aff<»i ds a valuaidc precedetit. It ha.s 
actually realized all those ohj<‘<'ls which we therel’ore venture to 
predict upon safe grounds will flow from that which we recom- 
mend in Ireland. Were .such a society established, we would 
undertake to la} before it in one year more practicable plans for 
the amelioration of Ireland by individual exertion than will or can 
be carried into execution by government in a century . 

Our next object is the mutual interchange of the militia regi- 
ments of England and Ireland ; and a very Tew lines will be suf- 
ficient to show the . benefits w hich would result from this 
measure. UTie militia consists precisely of those ranks under 
whose observation it is the great object of true policy to bring 
the palpable advantages resulting from civilization and ittdu.stry, 
and from close attention to tlie state of the low er orders, on the 
part of their immediate superiors. The privates of the militia are 
plants, the bulk of the officers consists of middle and loader 
ranks of gentry. Give them the intimacy with English manners, 
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and the conviction of the advantajcs of industry, which a tive 
years residence and mixture with tlieir own ranks of society here 
would bestow, and the certain elFects that would result arc too 
obvious for us to extend our limits by detailing them. In a word, 
it would open llieir ey^s, instruct them in the arts of life, give them 
a taste for ijs comforts, ainl shew them that by industry alone vsuch 
comforts are to be acquired. 'Fhe re-action also of the English 
militia upon the Irish population would not be a mere cypher in 
tlie account. ^ 

'riiere are other s(‘hemes for the improvement of the Irish* 
peasantry, whicli would lead to more discussion, and which \vc 
are* the more willing at present to omit, because >ve are con- 
vinced that the two measures above-inentiuned sNjuld in time in- 
evitably lead to them. We shall be content therefore with once 
more strongly appealing to the hearts and the consciences of the 
great Irish proprietors, and imploring tliemto lay aside their feel- 
ings of private pi<jue ami personal uml)ition, for these truly ctf- 
thnlic obj<*ct,s. I A‘t them cNteiid to tin ir sober rnomAts that har- 
mony winch is annually exhibited at the festive board of the 
benevolent society of St. Patrick; and let them be animated in 
tlieir civil excrlious by the glorious example set by tln‘iv couutry- 
im n who are shedding their blood in foreign countries, that 
those exertions may be mudt* in safely in their own. — We think 
it is the least they can do. 

Fwo tnore short obsei vation*^, and w^e have done : I'irst, we 
would willingly have avoided on this occasion all reference to 
what is called Catholic emaucipalioii, could we liave been secure 
that otliers would equally abstain. IJiit as this is not probable, 
wo must jnsl remark that there is now no one law in existence 
that makes any distinction betw een die civil comlition or civil 
privilege of the Culliolic and ProU slant Irish peasant. If, there- 
fore, it lie a fact that the Culholic peasant is more ignorant and 
more indolent than his follows, it is not the enianeipation of the 
Catholics, but tlieir entaneipation_/Wn/i the Calholics, that must 
operate a curt*. W'e think the following observations are fully 
applicable to those who arc upon all occasions bringing forward 
the Catholic claims as an engine of jiariy. “ On the subject of 
Catholic enianeipation, all^inen speak and wait e, but few can- 
didly ; the reason is, tliat the partitxs of the state have divided the 
question between them; anti contest it, not for its sake, but 
their own : it is the means not the object of the war. 

** The Roman empire (in the bas empire) was divided into two 
factious; and the green and the blue distracted the civilized world. 
Did the civilized world bleed for the colour of an actor’s coat 
when they seemed to do so? No! they bled for their party; 
not for its symbol. Catholic emancipation is the green and blue 
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of Ireland; the colour of Ihe division^ not the came. Tliis 
Emmett and M^Nevin, liberal, sagacious, and well-informed, 
have admitted: though the furious, the shallow, and bigoted 
deny it,” 

Our last remark is merely an appeal (o those philosophers 
who are continually complaining of the mischievous though well- 
meant hiterfcreiice of the higher ranks, with the view of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the poor, and who assert that the greatest 
boon which can be conferred upon theni^is, to let them alone 
40 manage their affairs among themselves. 

In the preceding pages we have presented these gentlemen with 
the faithful picture of a peasantry uninterfered with to their heart's 
content for ceflturies ; and we entreat them for once to put 
their philosophy into their pockets, and to call up their philan- 
thropy for its consideration. (.>r if they wish to make up their 
minds upon evidence better detailed, and more iigreeably ex- 
pressed, w»e can assure them, that they icimia be fashed^* 
‘‘ neither wUt they be bothered'' by too laborious an exertion, if 
they w-ill condescend to give an attentive perusal to Mrs. Lead- 
beater's Cottage Dialogues, or Mrs. Hamilton’s admirable 
Cottagers of Gleriburnie.'’ But we are disposed to believe, lliaf 
they would be both bothered’’ " and fashed’* exceedingly, if 
they should afterw ards be desired to re^r to their o\vn writings, 
and then honestl\ to declare, whether in the 19th century there 
is not to be found in philosophy as applied to politics a degree 
of bigotry, us obstinate, inexorable, and inaccessible to the con- 
victions of truth, as any that disgraced the religious feelings of 
Duke George of Saxony, or of Bishop Bonner in the sixteenth 
century. 


Ar i . XX. J Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
London. By John Lord Bishop of that l)iocesc, at his Pri- 
mary Visitation hi i8lO. Published at the Request of the 
Clergy. London, 1810. 

Fi!E publication now before us purports to be a charge deli- 
vered to the assembled clergy of one of the most important dio- 
ceses in the kingdom, by a prelate no less emiueiit for his pro- 
found leiiriiing than for tlie station to which his acquhrements 
have raised him. It is therefore wdtii the utmost diffidence, and 
the most unfeigned reluctance, that we venture to make any ob- 
sepadons upon a production deliberately issued from such a 
This reluctance however is nuich diminkAied by the 
H^ng difference to be observed between this diarge, ana the 
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eloquent and judicious appeals which we have been in the habit 
of reading from the other prelates of our church. In earnestly 
soliciting our readers’ attention to the pastoral addresses of the 
lute Bishop Porteus^of Bishops Barrington, Burges, Hunting- 
ford, and others, who are now the oniunients of the bench and 
the pillarsiuf our church, we arc not only furnishing the best 
antidote to the work before us, but a proof that it is not any 
wish to degrade the church in the person of one of its distin* 
guished prelates, thaV has induced us to notice it with some de- 
gree (»f censure. Such an accusation against us would indeed 
be peculiarly hard ; for we have already received some pretty 
Intelligible hints from a part of tlie dissenters, respecting our 
intolerance to them in favour of tlr estabJished church ; and if 
ardent good wishes tf)wards its evcelicnt and venerable fabric, 
including its arti<‘lcs, liturgy, doctrines, forms and dignities; if a 
desire to sec those doctrines disseminated, iiplield^ and secured 
by a more exitndvd zeal among its members, and greater scope 
given to their exertifuis ; and if an endeavour to produce a more 
pure and sober styaiu of religious doctrine among some of tfae 
dissenters themselves, be intolerance, we admit ourselves to be 
the most intolerant souls alive. But we assert that no real 
fritind to the religious improvement of his countrymen, either by 
the exertions of rliurchmeii or dissenters, can disapprove of these 
ohjecls, or can liesitate in doing his utmost to promote them. 
He would blusli after reading ilaily accounts of the devotion 
of t'verv faculty, feeling, and affection to the furtherance 
England’s temporal glory, so conspicuous in our army and 
navy, if any view to his own paltry interests, or if a sober and 
well considered judgment could induce him to feely or if called 
upon to do less for lier temporal and eternal interests combined. 
\Ve make tins statement for the benefit of ccitain sagacious 
discoverers of ilie doirn foot in every piece of writing which does 
not accord either with their apathy on one hand, or their 
party feeling on llie other; men who would brand every writer 
either w'ith indiscretion or bad intention, who with a sincere 
regard to truth w ould rouse them from that indifference in wliich 
they would slumber under the crumbling establishments of their 
country. Nor let it be ftippaully urged, if you will let the 
church alone, it will do very well as it is.’^ We cannot disguise 
our conviction that by a long and lamentable neglect oh the pait 
of the church and the legislature, the dissenters have prodi^busly 
increased wherever an increase of population has occurred : Aat 
no check has }^t been given to them, except w here the extraordinai y 
zeal of individual mhiisters of the establishment has okeited them 
romore fban ordinary exertion in the strict discharge of their 
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functions. We will bol(il| proclaim ihesc truths which the 
dreaded imputations of cloven feet and imprudent zeal have too 
long kept in the back ground. And we will neither be so insin- 
cere to the <*hurcli nor so unfair to the dissenters as not to state 
the facias it really stands. It has already been triumphantiy fore- 
told by auiln)ritv whose w ishes make it eagle-eyed oy this sub- 
ject, that (he clnirch on its present fooling will not endure an- 
ollier half ceiituiy. "Hiose who travel much about the country 
observe but l<>o much cause to fear that,- without an altered 
’system, and mucli liberal assistance from the legislature, there 
may be some danger ; and it is not such publications as that 
befort' us that will tend to delay tlie catastrophe. It seems 
to have met with the,appr;)^>Llion of those who heard it. But 
we have since found maviy of the established clergy bitterly 
lamenting its tone and sjnrit. As laymen, however, we are the 
last p<‘isoiis who w(jii!fl interfere with a bishop in any mailer of 
discussion confined to himself and his clergy. But when these 
productions are published and sold in the shops to the people of 
large they evidenily assume a very different character, and be- 
come (as w c think ) as necessary objects of criticism as any others, 
being then nothing more than pamphlets intended for the in- 
struction of the ])ul)lic. I'hey operate, in this shapt* upi>n the 
religious opinions of other dioceses ani^ oilu r .societies; and we 
will brictlv state our reasons for thinkiiio; that presumptiou 
cannot he laid to our charge, if w e allcmpl to counteract some 
of the mischief which we apprehend this pamplih^t will produce. 

Its right reverend author, wc believe, has passed the last twenty 
years principally within the walls of a colleges or on the t.pisco- 
pal bench. In the latter situation though his w ay of thinking has 
been .strongly marked and well understood, yet every one knov\.s 
the difficulty with which disagreeable truths reacli llu* curs of per- 
sons in exalted stations. We, on the eontrary, urc^ humble and 
obscure individuals, who run unnoticed about the town and the 
country, with cjur mental and corporeal eyes on the full stretch, 
to pick up soinetliing for the iiiiprovement of our countrymen in 
taste, morals, politic.s, or reiigi<m. Wc have lately had oppor- 
tunities of making extensive observations on the state of the 
church in dtoi^ parts of the kingdom where tin: population has 
most mcreased, and we are pci siiaded that the interests of the 
established religion will be seriously injured by the practical 
application of the reproaches contained in the cliarge. They 
will be far from conciliating lliose to whom they are justly ap- 
plicable (if such strange reproaches from such a quarter can be 
r^iy applicable any where), and they will afford to those who 
will be forward to consider this charge as breathing the general 
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spirit of our dnirch, a notable argument in furtherance of their 
}>eriucious designs. AWi are anxious however to give the right 
reverend prelate full erc<Ht for the excellence of his inteulions 
in its publication, f<n' tlie general purity of his motives of action, 
and for llie diligenc.e and activity of his exertions in promoting 
what he bel>‘ves to be tlu^ interests of his diocese. These arc 
valuable rpialities, and reejuire only judgment to diicet them; 
and we art' per.siiade<!, that no idea existtrd in his mind whither 
might lead the vague Vmd undetined censures denounced upon 
men who are distingnislif'ti in the charge by the a]>peliation of ;. 
“ Gospel prcachcrs^^' at the same time tlial it seems to confound, 
tliein with ]*tedohaptisfs^ Antipadobapiisis^ IVtskyians^ Whit^ 
JuidKins, Js.r. &c. «^c. page Hi. Sncli^ liowefer, is the pi oiienesgtf 
<d mankind in general tt) confound things very different from 
eiK'h ollit r, in order to avoid the troithle of making distinction^ 
lliat ion mncli caution cannot be taken accurately to ascertain,-^ 
the real ijuoslion in ik bate, particulariy wlien tliat qiR.*,stion In- 
voIm's s«:veie (ensure upon iudividuajs. 

Having paid this jineete tribute to tfie purity of his lorddifp'ip 
molives, as t() ihe effect iiitende»l to he made on the iniud of the 
la'adi r, we are sorry not to be able to bestow i.]je same applause 
upon the juode iml’orlunateJy adopted in ordei to pvtuiuee it. On 
the eoiurary, it is n<*cessaiy to pK inise, tiiat both llie reader and 
Tlitf erilic of this cliargi have to contend with a fimdarncntal diffi- 
cidty of a very embarrassing nature. 'I here is a natural confusion 
alMUit the style, which renders it ditlicult to ascertain the exact 
meaning of any of the propositions. 1 his difficulty has likewise 
jeeei\(?d a considerable accession, from an unfortunate am- 
biguity (d' terms ; wliicfi, while it seems to include in one sweep- 
ing eetisure ])er.sons and objects tlie most dissimilar, guards the 
assertiojrs* from close examination, by cautions and excej)tions 
iinolvcd in ten-fold doubt and obscurity. For example, a 
long strain of invective is indulged ia against the professors of 
certain sentiments and doctrines stated in the charge. The 
greater part appear upon the face of them to be tenets exclu- 
sively held by pome of the lowest sects of the dissenters; but with 
these are occasionally and incidentally coupled other 
concerning the relative iinpoftunce of wliicii ^be sey^^l mhus- 
lers of our own church differ. The whole together ^ 
ground of accusation against certain individuals who jpjreacVtife 
Gospel; but who these individuals are, is left to be nijerred tiy 
the description of their doctrine and tenets. W e of couirse con- 
cluded that tlie low sects of the diss^enters were intended, iiiife ^ 
much as the greater part of the description applied to||]beihV 
Satisfied with tliejustice, though kmentix^ the tone and tlile' spirit 
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of the statement, we were disposed to udmil the general cor- 
rectness of this part of the bishop’s reasoning, rejecting liie more 
regular doctrines incidentally coupled with it as mere snr]>!u- 
sage, (ireat then was our surprise, to litid in a ]>age(page lo) 
‘ immediau ly subseijiient, that tliesc dissenters are expresshj ex- 
cluded from llu‘ accnsali(»n intt'iided in tiu* charge ; \\hlch is now 
M in its limits, to pt rsons (h'serihed as “ halting between 

; ;:?the church and djssention fr<»m it:" i. c. (as it appears to us) to 
jJ^erlain mlnisiers of the estahlisliment wlib conscientiously dilVci 
;;; in some points of mere moral practice fn>m many of their !)re- 
ihren, hnt w lio liold precisely the same creid, w ho snhscribe to 
the same artie'ies, and are at least equally anxious to uphold lh<‘ 
discipline of the churcli. 

But it is evalont that the gr(‘ater part of the sentiinents and 
doctrines onghially stated as the ground of blame do not aj)ply 
to these, or to any ministers i omuettMl with the e 4 ahlis!inieut ; 
although "according to the letter of tl.e ur(‘U';atic)n th- y 
;;i^arged with it to tlu‘ i xtent in wliit h any reader’s pn jiidicr. 
^passion, or want of discrimination, may indfice h;m to ari|uie‘*t {' 
111 its literal meaning. To do justice, tluuefore, in tlu sc minis- 
ters, we are bound lo n ject the mr/m /li/rAvoi the rhargy' sicr- 
plusagL\, and only lo admit lhovv‘ inuruedialely eoupled vvilii it, as 
.questions for i*on:ulcration. Now, th<‘ diihcidu of doing this, 
by eliciting a plain statemeut. from such a variety (d‘ contradic- 
tions, Is obvious; as iib statement ca*} bo ni.^de to which one part 
of the contradictions may in^?: plan^d'iy be objected in answer. 
The nVifortunate ministers allndt^d lo are tl:us left qniti* at a loss 
both as to ihespecdic ground of complairit ayydnst them, and to 
the sort of defence and f'\c«ij;ation \'.hich would ?>t* ihougbl 
satisfactory by their diocesan. Nor is lliis the vvliole. — ’riie 
vague manner in which the censure is a|>plied, has in njanv in- 
stances wiliiin our knowdtdge brought w ithin its scope all seri- 
ous rdipon. We have heard certain worldly ])ersoiis exult very 
mucit in the dressing which the bishop lias lately given to the 
MetkadUis and the evangvlicals. And the worst of it is, that 
neither the cliai ge itself, nor the iniders landings of these notable 
cri|ics/%e at all U> <lciine wlio these persons so worthy 

arc. "J'h/? i.nostconuiion application of the terms 
^hich occurred in our intcrcouri»e in tins tovvn is to those 
who are in the habit of attending the parish churches or chapels 
of the e 4 *‘ihiishnient, where due stress is laid from the pulpit upon 
the peculiar doctrines of Christianity. We refer to the quota- 
y'i ^pns w e at e about to give for the truth of these observations. 

' In 'the mean lime we submit with due humility, whether such 
a mode of ‘*la>ing things to consciences of men” is altoge- 
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ther fair. It is jXTfcctly clear, that iti all iiiatters of accusation, 
both law :i!mI equity require the utmost plaiiiuess inui sincerity, 
not only as to the individual intended to be accused, but also as 
to th(' crime laid to lii^ charge. How (dse can he frame his de- 
fence, VO as fairly to meet it: Two individuals accused of differ- 
eut crimes are never allowed to l:e included in one indictment. 
Nor can one individual he indicted at llie same tinuj for two dif*- 
ferent erirnes. Mmh less can the joint blairie of two parties 
difterentlv circumstanced be fairly imputed to one of them, by’ 
first con bumdinii; them together In the same accusation, and then 
w ithdrawing om^ of the parties in order to leave the other loaded 
with the wliole cliarge. How would our Judges be astonished 
to find a joint inilictinent preferred against one who had broken 
open a house, and another who w as only ui cust cl of having copi- 
inilt(‘d an indictable lrt‘'-pass; that l/uy by force (d* arms broke 
and enten‘d a ctn laiii house and stole goods therefrom, and did 
jnf)feovi r with a confiregation of persons niiiavvfuiry collected 
together forcii)!) ( liter tlu' close of the complainant. But hoW 
much would their .rsbmislimeni increase, should tiic counsel fibr 
the prosectitioii get up and state, that as lor the liousebroaker, 
he was a iiuuily sort of a sinner, whose crime was well defined, 
and could bo guardi d against b\ bolls, bars, and blunderbusses; 
he should not therefore pri'sv tin* indictmenl against him. But 
for the sile tiespasser, one who iialting between” an honest 
man and a rogue, viedenily entered people's closes unaw^ares, he 
must imjdnro the verdict of the jury against him upon every 
mint i?} the indictment, as a villain to whose depredations 
upon the public it was not easy to make out “ any assignable 
bmils;” aiif! who should therefore be hanged out of the way, 
upon aii.impiiU'd charge, to savt^ lln* trouble of jireciscly defin- 
ing the milme of his real cnipability. 

Iiitlneaciul by these considerations, wc are natiiraily inclined 
10 enter into such a detail of the causes of comj>laint alleged in 
the charge as w uidd lay each accusation at its right door. The 
1 haculean labour of the task would not discourage us. But it is 
with sincere regret that w c find our necessary limits too contract- 
ed for the imdertuking. \\c must llicvefore be satisfied'Avith 
the mode next to be preferrod, and sJiall proceed first j^Jay 
before the Reader’s imparlial jiKigmcnt Ids lordihjp’s sei^i- 
ments in his own words. We shall then imdeavour to rescue tlie 
character of those luinisters whom we think unjustly accused, 
by discussing siudi of the imputations as might fairly be objecti^d 
to them by any one who disapproves of their praaice and 
opinions. 
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We think it necessary, holvevcr, previously to entering upon 
aii}' arguments, to be more fair in oiir defence than tin* charge 
appears to be in its accusations; and to detinc exactly of what 
description the nnuislcis are whom w v wi^iih to defend. They 
are then soine of those clergynien of tin* established church, who, 
by^a sort of vulgar and iiialiciotts irony, have been c^jiifoumled 
in one sweeping <*eusuie under the term evangtlicaly because 
ilhcy preach openly, and with a decided preb reiiee to mere moral 
'precepts, the peculiar and itnportuiit doclroies of Christianity: 
tiatnely, a saving failli in C’hrist as tlie onh ground of all moral 
practice; and the utter ineilicieucy oi om own merits to salva- 
tion. 

But it is only to sAch clergymen as are .strictly obedient to 
the discipline of the church, aiid litdii tljeinsclves as much in due 
subordination to its govcrnmnit, as uuy of those who are exclu- 
aively attached to externals, ^/;/(/ A) si/th as arc ptcvliatiy cor reef 
in their Ihts and zealous in the discharge if all the Junctions of 
their sacred office y that we wi.d? to r emtine our defenc e; and we 
will venture to assert, that althcucgli they arc nonicali\ teiint*d 
** Gospel prcac/icrSf" and neio purilanSy" they are worlh\ of anv 
thing but r< ju'oach and irony from the digiiilaricw of the clniic li. 
W e must further std^join that wt* do not mean to defend such 
niinistev?;, (if any such there are in the ehiirc h,) who prc^acli to 
their docks the doctrines of “ sudden conversion/' absolute el<*c> 
tion, itnpeccability of the eJc'Ci, final pc r.xw eranc e, or an\ of the 
high CaJviuistic tenets. So far, houc \ev, as our obsc'rvatlon 
has extended, lliest* characters an* fur the most part very rare 
within the walls of llic eslabJi.shmeut. 

So mucli conftision and miscliief lias arisen from the use of 
the term evangiiical,i\\ViV w e have thought it a laudable allempt to 
inquire into its real origin and present me aning; the result of the 
inquiry is as follows: — About thirty or tliiiiy-livc years ago, 
when the tone of religion and the practice of tin* generality of 
clergymen were very low indet'd, a few zealou.s and w ell-intcn- 
tioned ministers associated together with the laudable view of 
setting a better example; and believing t Ira t much of the mischief 
had. aiisclp from a neglect in preaching the peculiar doctrines of 
Ch^tiamiy^they dist/iiguished their discourses by 

pbmiedly ^forcing th doctrines upon all occasions. It is 
assMed thiat these persons did not carry their faculties so meekly 
as to avQ^ making cnemie.s; certain it is, that iheii followers (by 
a distinction which may well be supposed not to have been very 
agi^eableto their brethren,) a.sserted that they alone were evaii- 
geheal in their doctrines. ITiey are abo said to have shewn an 
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exclusive spirit, and to liave declarid such of their brethren as 
differed from iliem in practice and tenets in a slate of reproba- 
tion. If any such there were, we think that they were not only 
imprudent, but hig|,tl\ blamcabk*. lint we must in candour 
admit, that, for the most part, this spirit was only charged upon 
tlicni by implication. A man who sinc.erely differs from his 
neighbour in opinitm, and (piielly conducts luniself according 
to the dictates of his conviction, acts uprightly and indepeud* 
entlyr — he can mrvtV be said to cast a reproach upon his neigh- 
bour. A comparison may indeed be made between them by 
oliieis, and decided according tt> the dli tates of each man’s 
judgment; l)iit can ne\cr admit llial tlie party, which the 
result of such judgiiient condemns, (fan iairly charge the 
other with an exclusive spirit. He must bring .some b(^tter 
proof of such a spirit than nu rt ly the act of setting a supeHor 
example. It Ls also c(*rtaii! lljat some of these clergymen, 
w ith an ardour naruial to their situation, did riui kite .some of 
the excessis of the Calvinistic doctrines, lliese, however, 
were very few; yud the greater part exhibited bright exam- 
ples of /eal, modiTJition, ami (Jiaiitv. 

After a sliorl period, such of the clergy us either through 
jmpie, unwilliuiiness to give up their aymisements, or other 
causes, chose to adiiere to the aucienl system, found it cou- 
veiiieiit to cast a stigma upon those, the conduct of the greater 
part of wlioin tliey could hardly approve, without laying them- 
selves open to blame for not following it. They converted, 
therefore, llie term whicli was invented as a compliment into 
one of ironical reproudi: and mw puritans'^ culled 
evangdkal preachers^ by sucli of their brethren i\s did not 
choose to be truly (xungcllcal in their ow n doctrines and con- 
duct. * Such appears to have been its iirst invention. It has 
since- with characteristic acctiracij been applied not only to 
the metliodisticai sects, but what is still more absurd, is often, 
like that of Mdiwilisi, attached to any minister of the estab- 
lishment, who is just one degree more correct in pra9Lke 
than the person w lio ca>ls the reproach. We have heard a cler- 
gyman who gives uj) most of his lime to hunting, s^optmg, and 
fishing, call aiiotlier who does mit hunt, and shoot/ and ^ an 
evangelical minister, 'ri«‘ .4iiie is saiil ,df any ||ergyifej^^ 
does not go to the playhouse, the ta^ e rn, or tlie isall-rop^j by 
those who do frequent those places. Now, we think a Severe 
reprobation, by their more serious brethren of tliosfe ministers, 
wlio occa.sionally may partake in some of these timuse^ienls 
yery injudicious and reprehensible. Tlie object ra^l^r should 
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be gently to draw thoui fi(>m tlie love of such aninscnunils 
by inducing a lasU* for better things. Iku it excites our 
indigiKition to hear such us conscientiously abstain from those 
amusements branded nltli terms of reproach, which clearly 
imply ail lipputution of hyjiocrisy. Wc nate hypocrisy in ail 
it3v shapes; — but ne ask, can that vice assunio a *more con- 
teil^itible and odious lorm tliaii in a iniijister, who after preach- 
inff against the inordinate love of ph asure, ami of the world, not 
bniy lakes llie lead in every riotous anuiseu'ienl, but attempts to 
load with opprobrium those who, from conscientious motives, 
will not follow his example, 'riuis, nevtu lheless, the stigma is 
affixed; and as ijie term is now ignoraiuly construed to include 
every thing that is ixaltj/ iiTcgidar in discijdiue and doetriiie; 
as the same sweepiiig coiisiires, wliich we con\plaiii (»f in the 
present cliarge, are scattered indiscrimiiialt ly by tliose wbo have 
never iiujuiied into the subject; the result is, tljiit the most 
valuable nitnisters of the cliurch art* confounded with ihose 
who are deservedly censured; and the inajorii;, of mankind who 
take their opinions u[)on trust from others, are Us) in!*) fata) and 
erroneoU'. not ions coneeriiing the real \alue oi < luirch tstab-' 
lishmenl. Win n lliev see the most zealous of its mini^o rs stig- 
matized by those who have no zea! at all, and who are only in- 
tent upon ihe U le.poraldies of tlie prov^ssiou, wluMi ilu^y see this 
reproael! comitenuuced by res]jieeuilde meunber.s and eveii digni- 
taries of tln^ ( hureh, what imi.it be liu natural conclusion: and 
how fitvonraijie iuiist that concinsjon Ik^ to the view s and wishes 
of the .scr.lari<‘.s ! 

We MOW' beg in call the reader’s atlenlion to tlie following 
quotations. 

“ i\fen have soughl ior • e|>aration wljen the circumstances required 
the strictest ujiion ; aiid to rebuild the shaken faith of Clfristianiii 
on the fluctuating basis ol'enthusiasni; and to heal thewo\\iuis which 
Christian obedience luui received from corruption of mind, profligacy 
of manners, and vicioiisness of life, not by the evangelical doctrine 
and grace of repentance, as tlje Gospel teaclies, hut by new’ and un- 
heard of conversions, the inventions of men of heated imaginations, 
or ambitious view.s. 1 hey liave bewildered themselves in the mys- 
teries 4<y[)ths of Calvinism, in distrust or contempt of the sim- 
plicity W l|cnce has tlu»re been engendered a new 

<^hurch and dissent ion from ii, Vihkh whilst it 
professes to f^w the ^rity of our churchy or even to refine upon it, 
i& cootinualW undermining tlie establishment, and acts also occasion- 
ally at thei^^ad of the most discordant sects in opposition to it. By 
nothiryj ixiore than this has the .peace and credit of our church been 
whilst the most respectable ministers^ if they enlist not them* 
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stlus under ihk sectf arc vilified by tlie|UTicl)nritablc reflections and 
arrogant pretensions ot'lliese nnv puritans, Nolhing more than this 
has contributed in aid of other civil causes to shake the just subordina-r 
tion of ranks amongst us; whilst it exalts the meanest and mostignorant 
of men iiito a spiritual s^iperiority, it teaches them to despise otliers, 
and draws around them a train of followers as ignorant as ihemselves. 
Add to tliisjthat the notions of sudden conversion, absolute election, 
and the utter inejHdeucif ofounnen cxeriitmsaml righteousness^^ (what- 
ever they may be of ihemseives, as 1 Indd them to be most «»• 
script UKilf) arc certainij not the meuiiK of producing Christian imio- 
ceiice and simplicity of Ijie; but contain wilinn them the seeds of 
jnide, separation, dissension, and mutual animosity; and for that 
rc.-asou, if for ]\o otiu r, are justly to he suspected ; nor can any one 
shew tliat we arc eiijoined in the Gospel to toacb nftai so.” (Pages 
I'i and “ They partly continue uit/itn the cfiurchj partly gather ,tQ 
tlioinK-Ues congregations, and separate iiami it ; l)‘^;lng united among 
themselves meanwhile, in the one ca^e or the other, In a confederacy, 
which draws together the most dissimilar persons and characters/^ 
(Page iG.) “Ill fact, it is the very essenia* of schism,, and shews 
plainly tliiU vanity and ambition in the leadi rs, the love o\' novelty f 
and op)>osition in thy fullouer.sand not any conscientious diflerence 
oi' opinion, Is that which is at the bottom of these disseiihious; — but 
dilferent and variable as tliclr docliines are, they all agree in the 
peniieious practice of gathering to tliemselvt's eongregut ion^. drawn 
aside from their It^gai leacliers. 1 would lay it tlierdbre to the con- 
sciimces oi‘ men, whcthcT ihi'ie an? here siiflicient grounds for dis- 
turbing ami breaking tlie union of the cliurch of'|Christ; and whe- 
I hi‘r it be not a great breach of charity on tlic one hand to condemn 
others who arc labouring with less ostentation in the same vincj'ard, 
(I mean in tlie cause of promoting juViy ami virtue,) and arrogance 
on the oth(‘r, to fi'-Minie to themselves the ex(du<it e title oi' Gospel 
and to endeavour to maintain it hy gathering togetlicr Ibl- 
lowers ti-om the province of another, flattering them with deiusive 
hopes oi'\s])ceial pririleges independent oi’ in noeency oi lilc, and with 9 
speedy and .sunnuiiry mode of salvation, in lieu of the gradual pro- 
gress of ti'uc evangelical repeittancc. There seem to liuve been at- 


* We cannot but reinark that the charge here unites “ sudden conversion” and 
the doctrine cf the “ inefficiency of our own righteousness,” as if inseparably be- 
longing to each other; the first is i|vidcmljr no part of our church 
ever iusisted upon as even probable by tlie niinist^s in ^uestipti ; the 

“ inefficiency of our own righteousness'’ is an univcitsa! and ori^iodoit dt^in* 
cxpresEcd in the 1 Ith article of our church. V- ; - 

f We have ourselves lately heard the doctrine of original sid ^led ** 
fangled/’ Le Pere 'Suesnel remarks, ‘ T*mte doctrine qui paroit tSiouvelle^ri’a 
pat) pour ceia la vice des nouveaute s profanes. Malheur aux pasteurs qui sont 
cause queles phis p u res maxim csde l/Kvangile passeiit pour nouveaotS, pareequ* 
ils out corromuij le gout des Chretiens eh Ics accoutumant au relacjhement, on 
en les laissant dans I'ignorance.’’ ^ 
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tempts lately to introduce ^^eachcrs of this stamp as lecturers m the 
London churches, which I hope will i)c obviated, lest there should 
ubtiiin, contrary to the Siilutary injunctions of the filty-third canon, 
distraction and ojtposition in the very same church, (P. 17 and IS.) 

“ It appears tliat the number of old di.sftinters, such as Presby- 
terians, Ijidependents, and Anabaptists, have long since been either 
ataationary or on the decline; now with these men thcj^? was honest 
grttund of dissent, though in our judgment erroneous and unreasona- 
ble f it was at least weii knowm and defined w itli .sufficient accuracy, 
and its limits were easy to he marked out;Aind in the fundamental 
doctrines of Chiistiimity tlu‘y did not diii’er from us. Kven with 
Ariam and Sodnians, though the dilference was extreme, yet it was 
not difbciilt to assign the grounds and limits ol‘ it. Hut of these 
modern dissenfions it is not^casy to make out any assignable limits. 
(Page 15 , ct seq.) 

Kot to multipiy «|uotati(ms, we submit to the fair judgement 
of every iiiipai tiul reader, wliethei lliest^ passages do not im})l\ a 
positive iipleiUiou to include tluKSe iniuisters («f ilie chmdi ot 
Plliglaiul, whom we have before described, in tin* swteping cm- 
{jure bt‘.stowe<l upon the less respet lable part of the iiissenters. 
It aj)pears to us, indeed, that the formei are emlenlly the persons 
principally designated as norlhy of veprr>acli; and we venture !<» 
iisk, wiielher the natural ettect of this ct nsme must not he to 
damp the i^eal of the young clergy, who look up to their diocesan 
for approbation and prefcnncnl. 

So luucli is the aversion to inndcating the pcmlfar doctrines 
of Christianity .sn]qK«.sed to he pri vaient in our churcli, that u 
barrister, who^e “ IJint.s'^ nj>ou this .'-uhjeri have already goiu‘ 
through lour editions, roundly asseits, liiat llie clergy have at 
lengtli been brought to think those the most orthodox who re- 
fer the whole of faith to practical goodness, lie takes the li- 
berty of qualifying llie doctrinal mysteries of our religron, sncIi 
as the 'I'rinity, tin* corruption of the human heart, and redenip- 
tion l)v the blood of Christ, as exploded controversm^ and con- 
gratulale.s the fuiblic that the clergy have ceased to think them 
worthy of attenlion. l liese gi oss absurdities have been so well 
received, and so generally read by the public, that it is surely 
becojjie higlily dangei^us Unit any thing, in the remotest (l(‘gr(.‘c 
tending to^^>unt^^ prtjudiceaigainst doctrinal iirstructioii, 
i?hpg|Arpro^ed^ from high authority m tlie church. Shouhl 
any iiitenlion to encourage such a prejudice, wc 
ttw that tlie mistake conveyt^d by the words will speedily bo 

In the mean time, arguing upon llic statement as it stands, 
we must give it as our hrm opinion, that there zlf a decided 
ground of distinction between the two classes of men in que.s* 
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fion. Among those whom we wisli to defend are to be found 
many of the brightest ornanjeiits of the Christian Church, who, 
in an age when ChristianilY has been nearly reduct^d to a mere 
system ol' ethics, have laboured with the greatest earnestness 
and the most pe rsevering zeal for her support, by boldly preach- 
ing her trw aiid genuine doctrines contained in the thirly-nme 
articles and in the Liturgy. So far are w e from believing them 
to be inimical to our cliuv<‘h establishnient, that we are per- 
suaded that notliirigV-Jm tend so much to its support as the re- 
vival of the doctrines which they are endeavouring to disseiiii- 
nate; doctriiu s w hich boar upon them the stamp oi* truth as de- 
rived irotn scripture, and carry with them the, promise of the 
divine blessing. Jus/tJicution by feiith aV>»ie, the principal of 
these doctrines, was considered of such importance by the early 
n'formers, that liUlher himself entplialically asserted that the 
di'gree in wbic.b it wu^^ enforced or neglected, was ‘‘ Articujus 
slanlis aut cadent is ecclesia /’ the criterion of a staijjiing or fall- 
ing cliiiicli. W’e repeat that it was Luther who said this ; and 
we a])preheiul the main strength of the Dissenters lies in 
the colour wiiirli is atlbrded them to represent this and the at- 
tendant (}o('lrint!S, which arc tinqucsiionably script urtil, as no 
|}ar! of the tenets fif llie established church^. Whereas, in fact ^ 
they are as anqueslionablii the tenets of the Church of Lngland 
as they arc of tlic Indy Scriptures. And it is evident that those 
ministers are tlu‘ most t ffeetuul aulagouisls of the dissenters, 
who prove the tnuh of this fact by llieir preaching, and who 
shew by their doctrim* and example its efficacy iji producing a 
viituoii'^ and religious eourse of life. W e would refer to the 
last paragraph (d' iIk? preceding ipiolation for the practical effects 
which the raurd'cd preaching of ihcsi* doctrines lias had. The 
oltl diifls('nling sects (in this diocese) are either stationary or on 
tlu^ decrease.” » And if, as tin* charge stales, these last did not 
ditfer from ns in llie fimdainenlals of Christianity, tliev certainly 
ilo in many of its most essential iloctrines: w hereas those ministers 
vvith respect to whom a preference seems to be given, not only to 
these sects, but (can it be belietedr) to Arians and Sociniamy 
so far from differing in fundamentals, ;;«trictly adhere to every 
article of our church, ami only differ from the rajijority m the 
relative importance which they attach to each, i 
^Ve are fully convinced also, that the further the 


* Let the reader refer to Bishop Horsley’s writings, particularly his Sermons 
lately pablisbed, to learn what is the true doctrine of eur church no these suti- 

jeets, V., 
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nietiiodistical sects m ill consiilenibly checked (and in the 
only feasible and desirable manner) by every addition to tlie 
number of truly evangelical preachers in llie church of Eng- 
land. For besides the puriiy of theii doctrines, these preachers, 
almost exclusively, hav<‘ fi>uiid means to ifmse in their audience 
those feelings of the luart to which the Methodists sy ofiectually 
an8v successfully aj^peai ; \\liile they are ai the same time re- 
Sh'ahied, by the anicles and diselpliiie of the church, and by the 
moderation of their own views, froni eonierting those feelings 
*to any objeetionuble pui pr»ses. A man m earnest about reli- 
gion viust have his feelings roused. 1‘eeling should tu rlainly 
be kepi ^^ ilhin bounds by judgnienl, bnl to make a religious im- 
pression po>\ erhil enough t^> produce an habitual change of life, 
strung ft‘cliug viust enter into the nn ans. We would no< pre- 
dicate much of the eOicieuey oi ihai man's religion, who pro- 
fesses to be exclusively guided in it by the inerti dit tales of l ea^on. 

Oimofthe purest of our moral writers states, ilial “ \V i run 
scarcely loo\ into any }iart of the sacred volume, without im et- 
ing abundant prool's liiut it is the religion of (he afleetions which 
God particularly recpiires. l.iOve, zeal, giaiilmie, joy, hope, 
trust, are each of them specitied, ami are not allowed to us 
as weaknesses, but enjoined on us as our bounden duty, and 
cornmciidt d to us, as OiO acceptalde v.orship."^*' ' “ As the 

lively exercise of tlie passions tow ards their l<‘gitimate objict is 
always spoken of with praise : so a e<»ld, liard. miiec liii'j: lieart is 
represented as highly criminal. Lukewarmness is stated to be 
the object of God's disgust and aversitui: — and love of his 
favour and delight.” 

H ow valtiahle tlnm, how inesliniabie mM>t bt‘ that spirit in the 
Churcii, which lays hold hothof llie feelings and uiiderstimdings 
of mankind; whicli at once suppih.s a powerful instrument of 
conversion, and at the same time submits to tlu; iiiipositioa ol a 
regulator strong enough to preserve it constantly from all extrava- 
gant opt'ralion ! Ilow superior in every legitimate eflVcl to the 
low rant in which the Methodists, w^e fear, too often indulge ! 

llesides, can any thing be more impolitic in the governors of 
llie church, even in a worldly point of view, than to drive con- 
teiii^Huou^iiy out of the yineyard thase whom they admit to be 
particulitrlyih^u-'^trtous and ellective labourers, becau-se they han- 
dle tbeir tOpUf in h manner .somew hat more antiquated than the 
favourite vyiprkmen ; and this, in defiance of the proof constantly 
before tlicir eyes, that tlie plants nourished by them often bear 
the finest and most plt^ntiful fru.t r 

In short, what is the great desideratum in inini.sters of the 
church, but to lead exemplary lives themselves, to reform the 
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Iiwirts of their flocks so as to induce jllif in to do the same^ and 
to seciure this reformation upon the iirrne.'st mid most substantial 
foundation? it is our decided coiivictioii, dial tiics:^ works are 
most offeetnally performed by p,iiK lirc aitd |)reee})ts foiiiided 
upon the whole of the t^ne^=s of uie < ioirrh of En;jt;liutd as by law 
established. , lint it is those minister; of the church that are 
tlius Hiiceessfid who must be sup(MKS< d U\ be fa\(>nred in tljeir 
ministry by the hlcssiiej; of {tiviiu pKwich iKaj, and who eonse> 
queiiliy are capable <»f tire 'j:,rr:»t snjipto't of that 

clnir<‘lK from whose aiiicies and iif un.' v they draw all the instru- 
ments of ihcir labour. hii} tL< :i o[)pont nis, lln-y pervert 

those arin ies and that lilinLiN tij^a meaniiui ({ifler(‘nl, from that 
ii(‘rall\ received iti the cbm li. l)<^lh( v s(>: say their defend- 
ers ; but how can the i^ood efieets wliicli i’ojiow' tlieir labours be 
produced In a pe^urrsmi of diviue truth r 'I’liat (it is answered 
on tin* otlu‘r side ) is noeimeern of ours ; \v(‘ are sorry that error 
seems mon' succe shii tlian irul’l), but it is not tin' k.ss error, 
and mav lead (lan;iierou> <-onse{|U( lK•(^s. If askt'd to detiiie 
tinjse < (uxi (jutun t's, the onlv jdausibit' answ er that we have heard 
is stuiu thmi: iii'<' ll*e follouiiia : — Fhey are said to hold that 
pariieulur persons to whom the ‘iraci? of (.iod is granted feel 
f niiiiiiiaiUj J seusihle expel lences of that grace, and an inward 
assinainM’ that tin y are m a slate of salvation, l liev are also 
said to hold, tlcii the situ of sueli persons assume a different 
comjdeJvion in liie eve t)f tin ir Maker from those committed hy 
tht' reprobate, and that consetpn nils tin y may persevere in the 
coniuiission r>f palpable and enormous sins, and yet delude 
lliemselvt's vviih the iiolhut that they are nevertheless in a state 
of salvation. Nbcvv tins appears to ns to be a gross perversion 
of a truth, which seems verv snnple to those who hold it, but, for 
reasons \v« s!)ali stale, is exiivniely diliicull to be understood by 
tile sort of persons wlio arc in ilie liabit of niaking llie objec- 
tion. 

e are sorry that we cannot make this statement without de- 
viating a little, more into the style of a sermon than we are 
,s7/’/(7/// justiiierl in doing, either as lavnicn or as literary critics. 
If any <»f our renders are startled at the sight of the word ser- 
mon,” we beg leave in the lirst^place to assure them, that ours is 
very sliort, and that the thing itself is by wo means so formida- 
ble in all cases us they may perhaps liave pre-cohceivedy from a 
confined attention to particular instances. On the contrary, 
wlien compos(Mi upon just principles, it may not only be reader 
heard, but actually obeyed^ without any dereliction of good taste, 
vivacity, cheerfulness, or love of social intercourse. Nay, its 
precepts will improve and add peculiar zest to all these inuo- 
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cent enjoynients. If, ho^f over, notwithstanding this assurance, 
there are still some who retain their dread of the formidable 
thing, all we can do, in the second place, is, to request that they 
will have the goodness to pass over witjioiit notice the six suc- 
ceeding paragraphs ; and we trust tliat after this fair m arning 
tliey will now excuse the insertion m hich we have t<Sioiight it our 
duty to give ihojii in this place. 

Having already premised (see note, page 4C7) that “ sudden 
conversioif’ makes no part of the docliiues of those ministers of 
the (‘hurch whom wf‘ wish to defend, we would begin by asking 
tlu ir ojiponents, wlu tluT they themselves do not admit, that a 
man who lias, persevered in a moral and religious course of life 
I'or many years may safely feel, and does in fact experience, a 
strong tlioiigh humble eonvietion, that he is in the road to salva- 
tion: i\nd we would further ask, whetluT one of his greatest 
encouragements to perseveranee in virtue may not arise fio!ii 
inward fev'liiigs. wliie li he ma\ justiliubly ase ribe to the infin- 
Clue of the* lioly spirit upon his heart r We ilo n«>l sei* that any 
man, velio admits tliat “ the holy spirit u il) be granted to fheni 
that ask it,’ to guard them from sin, and extricate them iroin 
leniplativ)!!, can deuv tlie.se pn»positi^»ns. Again, will tin y n<»l 
also admit, tliat if a man, w ho.M' sentiments, and feelings 

have long been exi n i^ed in virlnems pnrsuit^, wiio has long held 
vice and impurity in abliorre nee, and wlmse pleasiin's have bion 
ail drawn from the pure sources of virtue ami ehai ilv, should, 
through the weaknos of Immau nature, In o\ert!iken by an 
occasional faidt, or drawn aside In a sndeleii temptation; — will 
they not arlinit, that such a man, so far from taking pleasure in 
his sin, will no sooner have c.oiumineei it, than he will loc»k 
upon it and himself with the greatest liorrorr Will they not be- 
lieve that, from tlu^ ordinary ft elings and habits of Ids lifen he 
will be without a moment’s peace till he have bitterly repented 
and humbled himself fu fore (lod, and returned to his ordinary 
virtuous liabils^ And we do not perceive that it is any part of 
the church of lingland doctrine that a repentant sinner shall not 
be admitted to pardon. 

1 1 ere then u all that the truhj cviwgelical preachers assert. 
They swty, that a lian, ^ho by the*reformation of his heart has 
persevered in ajong icourse of looking with abhorrence on sin, 
and pleasiire on virtue, cannot from the nature of things conti- 
nue in fhe practice of that which he hates, and in the neglect of 
that which he loyes^ If he be surprised into an occasional sin, 
and survives, he wdll aS certainly return to the right path in 
which he ddights, as the unreformed man will continue in the 
path of sin in which Ac finds Air delight. 
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Tl^ere h therefore a difference between tlie sin of a reformed 
man and a reprobate! It is this: the latter Is ha])itiuil, in which 
tile sinner fauls delight, and in which lie will indulge for his own 
gratiiication, so far as he ihinks he can with safety, llie other 
is rare and occasional, Mn which the sinner, so far from finding 
delight, find.'-i nothing but anguish and vexation, and remorse, 
and contrariety to all the accustomed feelings of his heart, and 
the hahits of his life, and which he will of cunseqiiciice instantly 
escape from. 

in referenee to the whole of this argument, wc cannot but 
observe, as a warning to tliose who so slrongly object to this 
leiu l ol llie eluircii, and who so 'grossly per\ert its meaning, as 
to strain it to the admission of liabiliial siy being comjiatible 
with a saving faith, that such assertions siiould afford to them- 
selves ground lor suspicion, that their own minds are in want of 
leformation. \\ e sliould be mm h inclined Ir) fear that this is 
the case: lu'Cimse, m.slead of eoiileinplaling sin exchisivelv with 
a vit'w to the misei) jl creates, and the ofleuce it gives to tlnnr 
Milker, they ^vvin to contenijdati; it principally with a vi(wv to 
1\h: pleasure thill it uffoniv'; and ihey are unable to comprehend 
that state of mind so wi 11 described bj St. Paul, when he as- 
serts, (as a matter of fact, so far beyond the reach of controversy 
us to need an argument in its supjiorl), that tlios(‘ who 

are dead to sin cannot Jive iiny longt^r therein." In truth we 
vtny much fear that this fundamental ciiuso of nusimdersland- 
ing, this difference between the views ami wishes of tlic reform- 
ed and the unre.foi ined, is the origin oi* all the obloquy which 
has been cast upon the tenet in question. 

If it be said that the tenet, though true, is liable to abuse anrl 
misconception, vve answer, what good thing is not.^ liut we be- 
lieve that it has never been strained by any but the lowest enthu- 
siasts into an ussei tion that a man who dies in a state of sin ini- 
repeuted of can he saved. i\iKl we asst rl, that the respectable 
part of the preachers of the clmrch of lingland do not expose 
it to abuse, but receive it as a truth of Christianity extrejnely 
useful in its proper place, and a source of great comfort to 
many sincere and earnest Christians, whose state of mind as to 
religion stands in need of encouragement and consolation. 

In order therefore to effect lln^ restoration of vital Christi- 
anity, without wliicli all the most elo<|uent preaching will be 
fruitless, we arc of opinion, with all possible deference, tiiat 
doctrines must once more be openly and boldly preached. We 
do not mean the mysteries and depths of Calvinism,*^ nor 
“ delusive hopes of special privileges iiidependeiit of iiinocqncy 
of life/’ and holding out a speedy and summary mode of sal- 
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viition in lieu of the ora^ual progress of true evangelical re- 
peataiiee,” wliieh we think are (witliout thorough exaiuinatloii) 
aSvSimied in l!ie eliarge as llie gromid of whal is called ** gospe l 
preaching;” — i)Ut the fuiiiianieiital dvff*H|iiK*s, oi’ the coniiptiou 
of huTuau nature, the necessity of regeneration by the influt iice 
of the Holy Spirit, and salvation through faith irt the Son ot 
Cod, evidcnct‘d In its insipavalde c(iuse<|iience, the iruils of a 
holy life. 

'i licsc an' the tloclrines which were [)Feaeheii l)y the fatliers 
of the church befon' it corruptcil In Hotnish abnuiinaiious, 
by our tirsL refoinuTs, atid si aled by the blood of the ** uobhi 
ai'Jin ol‘ martyrs.” 'I'iu y an: doctrines winc h in every age leave 
profluced tlu* briglittst pfanic:?! eifecls iijKUi their fojj^nvc'is. 
l>iit let diK’trmes In* const •.?;.*!> united with praclleai applica- 
tions; let theory and practice go band in hand as in the liihlr, 
oiir prope r standard; — lei tl:- loot and biaiich In* inscproalde. 
ihit let the root hear the branch. \V e arc iiH liiictl to fear 
that the common riui of prc aclu-rs in the present dav have l<»sl 
siulil of tin- i.ie{-es>ity of this nuioii, aiul evpect the hnnirh t<» 
ilourisli without tlu* ro'>^. 

In coticiuding our revhw of this part the charge we are in 
dined iuind/iy to ci'UC’t'ive, ihat the accusations it coutaiiis Inne 
arisen from certain |:rejndices \er\ coiunnui in the w fjrld against 
thill descriptiMn cd' chm i h ministc'is who are more /ealons than 
their brethren in establi'^hir.i: fhe ^rou}ifI~zi-o)'k of ( hrislianily ; ami 
without fnJiy e.Niuniniug the circnnistauce'. (>’<' the cast', a convic- 
tion has been fornn d, that, in order to promole t he welfare, of our 
chnrt li ♦ slaldishineui, and ilte cau'-f* <d morality, it is nt'ce, 
sarv to di.scountenance tin mt. 'ilie [Ut jmbees i<' which we al- 
huie do not < \i>t without souie pian.sil»ie colour, it must te- 
uwiH d. Idle cloctriiH' oi the eorruptiou of human nature' is le- 
Vf)Iting to that pride of man, wliicb, h<nveve:, by the very act 
of opposing the doctrine, strong!) proves //.> And at lirst 

siglit, to minds not nun li accu.'jtfj.nnMl te^ la sigious c.onleinpla- 
lion.s the Idgh exaltation of laldi, wiih the conespouding dejne- 
eiatioii ol the merit of our own wmk-, appears strange, as if 
tending Ui discourage our own ext riious to lead g:ood lives. A 
wide iidd here opens upon ns, whifli we iniisi not cuter. Siif- 
lico it to say, that fliese doctrines he tnU j as they pervade 
every 6f the llible. Am.d as to their tdVecls, look at the 
liyaa their professors! !i will be foutid that those (when 

#Uicere) who most .ex;j(||pl'ai‘h as the only ground of sal\u- 
ylSop, are not only strict in their own practice, and abound in 
"good works, but are also very successful in introducing moral 
practice ainurig their parishioners. Indeed, as to the practical 
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c'ftecfs of ihrir rniiii.stry on the eondiUt oi the poor, we are con- 
\iiic‘e«h v^-*y t xtensive acquaimance wUli the ihuuners and 

lives of that eJass of socicly, actpii^cd in liahits of intercourse 
ciisiinct Iroin thj church, lliut none arc more coiispicuoua 
f<n i^ood inoiai cotuincl than those who are placed under the 
gniflance ;u^,l ( .xarnpie of th(.‘ ininister^ of the church, to whom 
\vi: have allndcd. idle causes of this may he satisfactorily 
sIk u'i!, and we ahall liope for an early opportunity of detailing 
them. \ 

Some writer ohsei vi's, with a consider ah!e deal of point, 

I rm he!ie\<‘r.s do go(»(l w(oivs wi(li(>Mt trustin^v in them, 
wioidiv men trust in eood Morks icithoiU doing J ho a, 'There 
is so rmi* h trnfh in the latter part of this oJjservalion as w#ll as 
the lormer, that we iear tlm! soim* of those who Udk tlie most 
afiout imnahi) evima*, the h as! of it. in :h; ir antduct. Indeed u^e 
<lo )i‘ 1 al all -ippr* hend tin* danger of which a popular preacher * 
M w laaii ion el'iijud kiiidlv e\prcsseti iiis fear, lo lys admiring 
.nthv./;y//e( ;/ (‘oii^rr^ation — that of tlndr hring too good. 'This 
NMe rtnlamlv an iciret.ahle tlodritn.' at li‘as{^ aiei the coiigrega- 
tifm re pio.hahlv st'ui :i\v'ay hiuhiy s.iti.sli' d hoth with tiu'm- 
selv*,*.' and their learlnn', and wedouhl not that luanv profited by 
lite arimie. 

>'i \ei;d olhrj olisei'vai'.ons occuntd on juin.ing the work 
hel'eat Imf \\v ah>tain from le.si waj slmulcl be 

‘honjiit forward (o induige in ti captious spirit of criticism : wc 
f*o‘^\evei, a short rmmirk to make upon what ill one sense 
appear- the tim.l odious of tin* arru‘:a!ions contained in the 
chaige, tjiat of “ilatiering men widi delusive hopes of special 
pri\i!eges, iiid- pendeiit of innoccncy (»f life,” If hv idiis jdirase 
a was inea:U o- a,s ‘ i t tlia? the preachers inrciivaite the (amipati- 
hdilv of a vh.r r^ i. -,- vtiih a saving faitli, tite assertion is evi- 
4leiilly tiuii' u.u -iOi.h d in f:r:L it ts pevfectly notorious, tliat 
no ilemjmiiiatiou of Cha'irii /. miniait rs \\\ the church, or who 
bv a lorcetl coustnictio]! are said ;•» hair betw.ceu the church 


* Wt f<;ivc’. t.'( rtrc'onjaiciul r.j ilic coni^itltTatjon of all patrons of livings, 
&c. &c. the tvjllowifii;; compfaint jr. iclc by the t^Teat reformer WickcHtfe in the 
forirtc<'nth century. “ An l yet some loids, to colourcn their .symony,’ mk noi taie 
for themselirs ljut hirhufs lor the /a'/v, or u pfOfratn or a im of wine. And when 
some lords wouldcn present a good man, then fnum hm means th hkve a 
dancer presented, or a tripper on lapits, or hunter, or a hawker, or a wd!d player 
of Slimmer gambols. And thus it seenicili il^Jt 'both piclare.s and. lords tnaken 
some ciir.^ed Antichrist, or a quick fiend tv> bftiijfcster of Christ’s people, for to 
leaden them to Hell to Sathanas their roaster, Such traiteiy is in false curates, 
that given mede or hire to come into such worldly ofHces, and couchen in lord's 
courts for to get mo fattc benefices, and purposen not spcdly to do ihcir g^hostW 
office.*’ 
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and dissention from it,” di^ ever to hold out any such doctrine 
to their fl<5cks. We hav*,j before explained, that they only 
assert the impossibilily of n vic-ious life wlieii a saving faith 
is once really impressed upon the heart. I’lie raliiinny is in- 
deed to be found in the libellous pages of the ‘‘ Barrister,^’ and 
has been more Uiaii amply lebited. But \v(‘ are persuadt^d that 
no such meaning as vve have just contemplated could have exist(^d 
in his lordsliip's mijid. Neither is it possible to believe that 
there could beany iiUention tt) impute blan^ic to, or to stigmatise 
’ as ve'W PuritanSy' those who hold out the special privileges” 
of the (josped to persons who have noihing like a previous inno- 
eencij of life to qiialify them for the blessing, liecause our Sa- 
viour himself hath ipfonimd us, that “ he came not to call the 
righteous but sinners to repeiiianee.” Andoiir excellent Idtnr- 
gy opens with asserting that, If we say we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves and tlie truth is not in us; but if we confiss 
our sins, G;pd h Jaithfid and jusi to forgive m our sins, and to 
cleanse wa' from all unrighteousness.'^ We s)K>uld he gla<l to 
know whether the best man that ever lived wonhl be content on 
Uie last day to n'st his hopes of salvutinn on tlie innocency of his 
life ; a term which we are sure upon consideration will be ad- 
mitted to be totally inupplioable to the state ol' man in this 
world. 

What then could be the intentlovi of tiie phrase above 
quoted? We confess onr.sel vis uMerly at a loss to account for 
it upon any other supposition, than that it hastily slipped 
ill “ currente ealamo,” as a inake-weiglil in the argument, and 
was overlooked upon revision from a certain species of inatten- 
tion, to which id) writers are occasionally sulyfct. 

We now come to the most pleasing part of the charge before 
us, and are happy to go along with its philanlbropic author en- 
tirely in his truly apostolic wish that more churches were built. 
It is indeed lamentable, that but for the prevalence of dissenting 
chapels and meeting-iiouses, a very .small portiim of the popu- 
lation in many parts of England could ever have an opportunity 
of attending public worship, 'rhis is an evil which cannot be 
iviynediatdyy or perhaps entirely remedied, though w e tru.sl 
that a spirit is reviving among us, which, under Providence, will 
gradually dimhiisli it. We hope not only that churches w'ill 
rear their beads in many places, by means of some excelleMl in- 
dividuals who are exerting themselves for that useful purpose, 
but that iheans wdll be sjp^dily taken by the legislature to place 
tlie church of England a little more upon a level with the dis- 
senters, us to their general power of imparting spiritual instruct 
tidtt to the people. But let it never be forgotten, that the evil 
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«omp]aine(t of has arisen almost entirely from the ^^ross neglect 
of the le^slaturo, in not providing increased acconuHodution and 
religious iustrur.tion, within tlie walls^of the establishment, in pro- 
portion to ilie rapid increase in the population of the country. 

It is perfectly truef as we have somewhere read, that “ Many 
thousand acres, which a century or two ago did not contain 
an inhabitant with a soul to be attended to, nor a blade of 
corn to cuntr;bute towards remunerating a pastor’s care, are 
now covered with siiviling cottages and waving crops; present- 
ing employtm^nt to tfie already overcharged incuiiibent, which ' 
he caimot attend to, and affording an addition of ty the w hich 
should clearly be bestowed upon one, wliose time will allow of 
his disc'liaiging the appointed dutie^ in return/’ * 

Again, in the mnnug and manufacturing districts, many tracts 
covered with heath and ling a century ago now blaze with the 
fire of the forge, and resound with the hammer and the anvil ; and 
it would be still more gratifjinglo the philanthropic mind, (were 
the moral and religious interests of the mhabitauls properly pro- 
vided for,) to reflect that these tracts are likewise filled with 
iiulustrioiis artiticeTs and labourers, who, while they supply the 
world wilii coin t orts and conveniences, aftbrd susttmance and 
happiness to themselves, and population and power to their 
country. But, alas! many of these plact'S possess no more cler- 
gymen, no more cluirches than they did under their ancient state 
of waste and desolation; and the consequences maybe often 
seen ill the nu'eting houses, and heard from the carts and wag- 
gons 111 the fields adjacent/’ It is consistent with our own 
knowledge, that in some of these places crowds of the lower 
orders, suddenly collected together into one hot-bed, have sunk 
at first into the most deplorable depths of vice and dejiravity; 
from which tiiey haie been rescued by indiviciuals of tlie very 
lowest and least respectable of the dissenting sects, who by 
earnest spiritual labours have rendered their disciples moral, 
sober, decent, and industrioius. We know not how a well re- 
gulated mind can look upon the.se exertions but willi thankful- 
ness and pleicsure, however tinctured with regret that the re- 
formation was not founded upon w hat wt: believe to be the more 
solid and secure tenets of th^ established church. Nor can we 
divine how a friend to the e.stabli.shed church can avoid regret- 
ting, that the conversion of the.se sinncM s was actually placed out 
of the reach of the clergy of the estahlishuient by the laws of the 
realm. For no additional churches being (reeled in die dis- 
tricts, jior any means existing of building them, of course no 
regular ministers could be appointed. 

Impelled by these considerations, we confess that we carry 
VOL. 1. NQ. Ih I' I 
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our Lopes and expectations much farther than tlie veiierablt?. 
prelate aimvunces in his charge. We coiifideutly trust that 
the legislature will not rehise to set apart annually' a cou- 
fiderabie sum tow ards the*’ erection of churclics, where pa- 
trons will divide large livings, or inIndVuaiits of towns will 
tax themselves for the support of a niinistei. And where 
the public in general pay for the erection of rlmrches, it 
would certainly be both just and proper, ‘‘ that one-half, or a 
larger proportion of the area, and also of the galleries, should 
• for vws remain in free and open sittings,"* h)r Uie beiicfit of the 
poor. J'or it would be by no means iair that the mass of the 
population should pay for pro\iding church room for the opu- 
lent only, who can wi ll afnnd to oret t chapels, containing pews 
for themselves. \\ itii respfecl to the larger and iiK»ie populous 
villages in the country, we would recomim iid a plan that has 
been already partially acted upon by one ol our pjclales, w ho is 
no less venerable lor his great age, than for tiie coneilialing and 
trul\ apostrtlic spirit whieh he display s upon all occasions. It 
is to bo found in tlie .'Ctl Report of the Society for bettering 
the condition ot the poor, p. 7H. l.)oscrk>hig a school tor 
tcacheis on l)r. Jhdl's plan, cstublUhcd In the liishop of Dur- 
ham, it proceeds thus:— “ l‘he lirst o) tlio foundation-boys, 
Procter, is just uppointt d u>bci of- the new school at Ciales- 
head. "liie school-house is very recently erected, being one of 
many formed or iorinmg under the auspices of the bishop. It 
coiilains at present three, hundred scholars, Stc, ^lliis school- 
house has been coiis(fcraled by the birthop as a ( liapel, in w inch 
divine stivico is performed, and a s(Miin>n preaclied on Sundays, 
to very crowded cuiigiegations, by a clergyman whom the rector 
engages for that duty at a salary of :}()/. a year:* V\ e have by 
ns some very interesting matter, the iusei tioii of which our pre- 
ffcnl limil.s oblige us to iiefer, but which convinces us that some 
important and piaclicuble impiovemenls may be built upon 
this precedent. And we should much prefer them to the i rude 
notions which we have seen lately broached for putting up the 
religious instruction of a parish to unction, to those who will 
bid Inghest in rant and enthusiasm, and for involving the bishops 
in constant litigation with these uiumdow'ed teachers. Mo; the 
discipline of the church must be preserved, and every exertion 
made consistently with that discipline to increase its zeal. It is 
upon the union of zeal and discipline honestly and conscienti- 
ously exercised that it must depend, under Providence, for its 
preservation and existence. 

gives us the siiiccrest pleasure to find that these subjects 
tajve been taken in hand by a noble lord, whose strict integrity. 
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conciliating manners, and ardent zeal in the promotion of every 
object which lie thinks useful to hisiiountry, afford solid grounds 
for lioping tliat niiu h permanent food will be done. In our 
next number we shail enter at large into the nature of his plan. 
In the mean time wy:' C4>rdially wish him more success in his 
philanthropic views, and more firmness and consistency m his 
professed {oadjutors, than he lias yet experienced ; and we will 
venture to affirm, that they will go farther to produce zeal and 
union in the proimition of true religion, and cousei|uently be 
of more real beiieiitf to the established church, than volumes* 
(jf dei lamaiion concerning “ gospel ministers,” and their as- 
.*<ume(l wanderings among the depths and mysteries of Cal- 
vinism.” • 

We have now stated all dial we thinlf necessary upon that 
part of the question which relates to the public; and we 
shall only add, that we must coiil’ess it would have given 
us pleasure to have observed in tlie learned prelate's primary 
cliarge a littl<* more warmth of commendation ifjion hi.s ad- 
iiiirahle and ever to be regretted predecessor in the diocese of 
1 iondon ; —a maunvhose memory must ever be deservediy dear 
to Ids country, from the zeal, activity, and judgment which he con- 
stantly and successfully exerted in llie promotion of true religion. 
^Vitness (among many others instances) the present state of the 
parLsli churches of St. Ceoige's and St. James’s, Westminster. 
We K'gret this deficioiicy the more, as we believe such compli- 
ments are usual ; uiul we understand from good authority, that a 
more el(?gmit euloginm was scarcely ever pronounced than (hat 
delivered ii[>on the author of the production before us, in the 
priinarv charge of the amiable and accomplished jireiate who 
succeeded him, and still coutiiiiies to preside in I he diocese of 
Oxford. 


Art. XXL Tenlamen deJUctrisab ^'Eschj/b in cJwricis caniibus 
adhibitis. Caiitabrigiae : Typis ac sumptibus Academicis. 
t3vu.— 1809. 

It is wdlh considerable siitisfiiction tliat xve have it in our 
power to commence our labours in the department of ancient 
literature, with the notice of a work s<» important as that which 
now calls for our attention. The great attainments of Dr. Bur- 
ney *, both in classical learning in general, and in metrical sci- 

* The name of Dr. Burney doM not appear in the title, but it tubteribed to 
the dedication addretied to the Bithop of Ely. 

T L 2 
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eiicc in particular, have long been known to tlie public. 1 hr 
Bkill and leamiing with wlnc|, in a respectable periodical work, 
he is known to have exainmed various publications of Greek 
poetry, and liie eniineiit success whii li, in some of those arti- 
cles of criticism, he dis]>la\ed in lesiorifig to order some of 
the choral odes of /Eschvhis, exciled a general desire that he 
W'ould coinimuiicate to the world ihe iVuils of that laboui, 
which he was understood to have bestowed on the dramatic 
WTiters of antiquity. This desire, so far av relates to ilvschylus. 

‘ has at length been fultilled, to llie gratiVicatioii of ail, whose 
pursuits have led them t<» take an interest in studies of this 
nature. 

llie subject* of the (in^ek metres has, for a considerahJt 
time, atid in an increasing degree, justly oi cnpied the attention 
of scholars. In addition to the desire, whieh is natural to the 
mind, of understanding perfectly and in ail its braiielns any 
subject witli which it is conversant, it lias hem found that an 
accurate knowledge of the inetr<*s is highly veijoisile to every 
person who undertakes to ciiticise the works ol the ancient 
poets; and that without considerable alta.in‘nenl in that s)K*ei(^i 
of learning, n<v sagacity, and no skill in «)rher departnienls of 
criticism, will be able to guide him siici essfnlly to his ntijcct, 
or j)reserve him from frequent ami i.^oi tifving failure. 1 lie ad- 
vice of J5eiitlev to Hemsterhusius cannot he too deeply and 
effectually impressed upon the mind of every eandiilate for 
critical repnlatioti. livec qni sine r<*i irietnca* doctrina ausil 
attingere, perinde est ac si in labvriutliuni sc conji cerit, sine fdi 
praesidio exitiim teiitaturus. Certe qui sy I la ha rum omnium 
quantitatem. et oninigeiiorum versunm mensuram in iinmcrato 
habet, ei iropifi-a erimt niulta el faeilia, quit uliis, hac scientia 
destitutis, prorsus sunt Quare obseero ti*, vii eximit , et 

niagnopere liortor, ut et hanc eru<litioins ])arte]n ceteris, quas 
cumulate adeo possides, vclis adjungcre, grande, niihi crede, 
oper% pretium el inii iiicam quundam voliiptatem inde laturus.’" 
No better proofs of the importance ot* this know ledge to criti- 
cism, and no better examples of its successful application to 
that purpose, can be selected, than the two which Porson lias 
subjoined as a corollai 7 to his account of the Anapapstic metre, 
in the admirable supplement to the preface of the Hecuba; iii 
one of which, with a felicity almost peculiar to himself, by tlie 
united aid of critical sagacity and nietricai skill, he has extri- 
cated an indubitable reading from the ruins of a grossly cor- 
rupted text under wdiicb it was buried. 

^Tlie importance of this knowledge in its proper province, 
will scarcely be contested by those who are competent to judge 
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of its application. It is attended, Jhowever, witli#considerable 
difficulties. ITie laws of the mares, with the exception of 
those of the most common description and frequent use, were 
so entirely uiikiiowiii to the transcribers in the dark ages of 
Greek literature, that they liave in many instances thrown the 
choral odes* into the utmost confusion ; and the task of divid- 
ing them, according to their projicr metrical arrangement, has 
devolvi^d upon inodfjrn editors, assisted sometimes, but some- 
times also misled, by*the doubtful light afforded by the ancient * 
scholiasts or grammarians, "j'he sulyect is also, by its very 
nature, involved in perplexities and uncertainties of no inconsi^ 
(Jei able magnitudt'. The poetical ^melod^^ of ffie ancients de* 
pending chieffy on the observation of quantity, had probably 
some close ronnectioii with llieii musical modes, the kuow- 
ledg<^ of winch is now necessarily very obscure. The rules left 
by the ancient metrical witers are not in all instances free 
from ambiguity or inconsistency, and do not alway s admit an 
easy or certain application. The specit s of metre are so va- 
rious, and tlie same words are capable of being divided in so 
many diiferont ways, that luucli is left to the discretion and 
taslr* of an editor. Sonu'times a tolerable metrical urrauge- 
menl appears to be obtained, in which we are disposed to ac- 
quiesce; when a more fortunate obserser, having detected the 
f>iedoniiiiance of a particular foot, or the regular recurrence of 
certain systems, introduces a new* constitution, superseding for- 
mer schemes, and deriving incontrovertible evidence iroin the 
harmony and e<insistencv of its parts. 

Tin; rules which JVnson lays tiown in his preface to tlie 
Hecuba, for the division of tlie dramatic chorus, are simple 
and Inic'f. ‘‘ Prinio curavi, ut qiiodque carmen ad nota et 
lyricis poetis nsitata, si facile lieri posset, versuiim genera 
retligerelur ; deinde, ut eadem ant similis versuurn species quani 
sicpissiine veciirreret.’’ On which Hcnnaii remarks, with more 
sophistry perhaps than justice, that they who depend on these 
rules only will receive little benefit; for how can tlie first, he 
asks, be ajiplied, w bile it i.s for tiie most part unknown what 
species of metres were eustoinarv to the lyric poets; or, with 
respect to the second, how- is it to be determined, whetlier in a 
given passage the same form of metre recurs, till other rules 
shall have lauglit where the beginnings and ends of verses are to 
be fixed? Some useful rules, applicable to this object, are 
given in his treatise on the metres of Pindar. 

With all their imperfections, the works of the ancient gram- 
marians must be diligently read and frequently consulted by the 
metrical student, llie principal of these among the Greeks 
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are part of tlie treatise of jXristiiles Quintilianus, and the En- 
cheindioii of Hi*pli;vstio, with tlic con inentary of his scholiast. 
The former is ]irinted in tile colliN-tion of imisical writers, by 
Meibomiiis; the latter has passed tInoiitrhivarioMs editions, and 
has lately been republisiied at Oxford, in a eommodious form 
and with very useful additions, hv Mr. Oaisford, who has also 
reprinted that j>art of Aristides whicli relates to the metres. 
The principal Latin authors are IVrcntianns Maurus, who has 
written a jioem in elegant Latin on thii abstruse branch of 
jrraminatical learning; Diomedes, Marius Victoriniis, Plotius, 
Atihiis I’ortunatianus, and some other writers, whose works 
are to he fouiurin the coilet^tion of grammarians, hy Pniscluns. 

'Lhero are also metrical scholia of dilievent and generally 
rioiibtiu! ages extant on some <»f the am ient writers, in winch 
the verses are divided according to the degret' of skill or taste 
which the coininentator imn happen to Isave possessed, hut 
often with little success: and an editor will alwavs !;e jiiNlihed 
in departing from their authority, wliene\ei he can obtain a 
more convenient or luirmonious division of ' verst'. Kven their 
prosody is soimlimes tironeous, "I'lie scholiast s explanation 
of the metres of i^lndar’s second olymjdc ode is examim d hy 
Hermair^, Couinient. dt' Melris Pindari, P. 1. 4 b. and may 
aft’oid a good sjuiciineu of their lueliiods of airangenumt. 

Ihe followina is the form <'f Dr. Ibiruev's \v«nk. Where 
the choral ode is aniistnvphic, the strophe is juinled on one 
page, and the anti.sirojdie on the (»pposite; with tlie former, 
uiuler each line, is given the metrical notation; with the latter, 
the name and dt scn|n!nn of the M i se. I'he monostrophics are 
exhibited in the same way, with the metrical notation and de- 
scription under cadi line. A tew explanatory and critical notes 
are given at the hu t nf the page; ami at the end of each plav 
is an index, fnrni4iing a conspectus of the diffeient metres, 
and of tile ]U()poitions and combinations in wlm h they occur. 

The object of the author wa.s also not only to furnish a new^ 
division of the lyric parts of A'lschylus, but to promulgate some 
new laws respecting die principles of thi:ir ai raiigeineiit. Ly- 


• A late writer on metres allows that Herman has very properly objected to 
the names iriven by the scholiast to fome of the verses, but doubts whether his 
reiiders will prefer the entire arrangement of Herman to that which is com- 
monly adopted. In aTiimadverting on the division given by that author, he re- 
marks, “ why Heinian slfouid call ''Hrti iiiVt /uo an iambic peothemimer, 1 can- 
not comprehend.’* Tht writer has nor oUervtd that, according to the usage of 
JHndar, the word nimi is not a trochee, but an iambus- The scholiast is right in 
bis mode of scanning the verse fOh !I. 4.). so far as regards the quantity of the 
^diabies; but the metrical notation given in Heyne's edition it inaccurate. 
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ricos quidem niodos, qui apiid ilium tragicorum principem re- 
periuntur, iinvis iiu tieiidi legibvis posse dividi, <?t dobere, ju- 
dicavi; idqiie riir ita statuerim, inlipso operis linurie^ dili*i:ide, 
ut spero, i)re\itcrque exposui.'^ jlie laws of this system arc 
amply explained in tlie introduction, and their application illus- 
trated by great variety of examples. 

Tiie oxaniinalion of the worK before us will naturally divide 
itsj'lf intvMvvo piiiis, which it is of some importance to keej) 
distinct from ‘tin h pother ; the practii^al arrangement of the 
cliorai odes, and the nictiical tii ory upon which it is tounded. 

1 1't* tl«viSion of the metres recomrnended by Dr. liurney is, 
in gtiieial, v.e have no hesitation m saying, faj saperivii to that 
wlm li is adop.vd in the common ttMhtioqff. In some instances, 
odes, vvliich iiav‘ iisnully been so printed as apparently to con- 
sist of various niivnaaious verses of unusual forms, possessing 
little coniit etion with each other, are here so arranged, as to 
con^nuiie >iniil ir systems of known and usual verses. VVe will 
give, as an .astancf.*, one of the iirst wlucii occurs. 

til ofle /«( the ^boiiiellieus (v. 4 edit. StanL), in the 

old editions Is re. resciited as a system of monoslropb.ics, in 
wliicli the verses are in*»^nniugled in the utmost confusion, w'ilh 
seai 'dv a vestige of mcMe, as may be perceived by inspecting 
tlu’ (Citioii of ( 'auter. Stanley first observed part of the system 
to lie aMtisiropliic, and it is so arranged in liis edition. Ills di- 
vj : in IhH been followed, witli some iinprovernenls, by succeed* 
iii.. vd'tors, riie first part of the ode we shall trans(*ribe, for 
the j urposi' of comparison. It thus stands in the notes to Mr. 
Butli i 's republicalion ol Stanley : 

l,Tiv(v <Ti ra^ oJXcju-fvaf 

JaxtufTtV/axrcv ctx oircwy 
pxhviJQV ^69i' TfafEidv 
yorlxi^ trsy^L- tayou^’ 
di{uh/a,^rx yi^ rah Zeis 
vofiot$ xfarjvaiy, 
uVffTj^aKOv ^ffoarr/ 
roi; TTsl^Of ivhUyviriy atXf^dy* 

• 

It is observable, that there is a considerable correspondence 
between several of the lines as here arranged; but they are 
tlirovvu into a species of Anacreontic verse, not very well 
adapted to the tragic choru.s. Dr. Burney lias shewn that the 
first strophe, and its correspondent antist/ophe, with the excep- 
tion of the last verse in each, consist of a very well-known 
sjiecies of metre, the glyconeum polyscheraatistum, the verses 
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proc(T(linc very fluently according to the folloM^ing typc^ 
y-y- I -yy-. • I 

^ Srivw o'5 rag oJ\e/xfvar 

rvyag, ncojULij.&su 
croLKTOv am iaawy foLSivuiv r 
pkg TroL^etxv torlotf 
sT&y^s irxyoAg' aw^fyaj- 
ra yaf 7dih Zsig l^loig 
yofjioig xcarvvujv virs^rj" 

• ^avfiv ^folc TOitn rafog • 

^sUwatv nlyiialy. 

TIu* aiUislropho of course follows the ‘iiauie model. 

The ^lycoiK uiu polyscheiiiiilisluiu is a species of metre nuu li 
used by tlu' tragic xMilers, and nui\ bt* reslon d in \arie»is pas- 
sages. \\v were going to obst^rve, that it tonns the piedoini- 
fiaiU \ei.se in part of a clioru.s of lln‘ I'Jectra i>f S(»phocles 
(10.3S — !(KS1, eiiil. Brime k), when we peici ived that the pas- 
sage was arranged by Dr. Burnev in Ins introduction. Wc 
shall transcribe liis constiiulion of tln^ stro{»lje. 

T/ rovg ay^bev cconu^M- 
T'droijc oiMVO^g ttri^ul- 
psvoi T^fipag xr^^a/Jyougf, 
a? ioy re BXacrr'jcr^y, u;v t’ 
ovaviv si- 

fuj-n, raJ" oyx sz *<raf rsAOVjiey; 
ccAA ryj r:et Aiog atrr^aiiXV 
xa) rdv ov^^xvidv (r^huy 
<ixy if oi'K diro'/Yjoi. 

rjva Bpj>o'»7t 
iLXt mrd u,0i fl,a«rcv rdx- 

ora roig Ar&ci- 
iaig, dyocsvra ovgl^ij. 

It 18 obvious that by a ditfererit /[•onslructioii of the.se vcrse5, 
they might eiaslly he made to conclude with two glyconics, a 
monometei Inise, and a logaoedic, in a manner similar to the 
former pan of tlie strophe; but the division would probably be 
less elegant. 

iAnotlier, and indexed very similar instance of improved ar- 
rangement, is preseiitwl by the first chorus of the Promtlheu* 
(v. 128.), the lirst strophe of which is thus represented in Stan- 
ley's edition. 

0oBr}brg» ^i^la ydo rel^tg 
r^s^iywv boalg d^i^?iatg 
‘B'fmjSa tdyov, irarf^'a; 
fniyig Ko^imiva ippivag* 
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Kfctiitvo^mt Si jbt’ auoou* 

Ktvtou yoL'j d;(ia %aXj'j3o5 Stx^Bv dvr^uw, 

SH, S' titAY0 jutoy riv dlSui, 

erJ^T^v S' aVfi'iXoj oyjk irrepT'a, * . 

This division is rtitaiiied bv the late editor of Stanley. Of 
th<^ |)r<>pe»i arrangement of tiiis ode uo doubt can be enler- 
tained, when the regularity of its structure is observed. 

^ Mry^av 

yd( rje raj.*; fTTHuycov 
^oal^ djMAkai; TT^Offt^x 
rovSi zclyov txT^dxs 
|u.oyif iraporoyjra 

xLxiirvo^o^fii Si w fc7r|a\J/av xS^Xi" * 

XTuVou xyd y;aXyj3of * 

Si avrf^LOv ,au>ov ix S' 

»/ 4, r * I ‘ 

£7tAY^i:£ fLOU TXV 

tiy xiS:v frC 

brjv S' atiSiKo^ oyjv irrspxfa;, • 

Of those vors(\s, I — .J, are glyconic polyschemalistir; 4, 
Oioriambic dim. ‘cat. ; glyoonic ; (), logaoedic ; 7 — 9, gly- 
v'onir; JO, anlispastic nionomerer ; H. logaoedic. 

riu* species of glyconic vctso wliich forms the ))redominant 
in« tr(‘ of tliese slro[>hes, occurs in the dramatic writers under a 
Considerable variety of forms; but ;Escb\ius seems to adhere 
more closely than the other tragic poets to its strictest model. 
!f is observed by Dr. Hiiiney, that he lias not in any instance 
cm ployed a doulde anacrusis; or, in other words^ substituted 
an anapiest for an iairibiis in the tirsl seat of tlie antispast. 
\W' have imlieed, however, aecordmg to the division of the 

IVntanien,'’ an instance <il a glyconic beginning with a 
<iactyl; 

rdvS' aytAsu^ecoy SoXliv» 

Again, xlvii. 2. 

and another, in which an anaptest occiijiies the second place of 
the antispast. 

uV xvS^Qs 'kyxm ^eoS^y— 

Sept. cont. Tlieb. xviii. Str. 5. 

The anlistrophic line is of the same structure, 
rl } tJv |u.£yOv yi^ irpo^iiyu/. 

In two of his remaining plays, :i\schvlus has employed the 
nictrum ionicum a iniiiore; and introduced systems of this 


* 'Phe metrical arran^me&t, but not the exact reading of Stanley is here 
given. 
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verse deserve pai Jriilar attention. They occur in the 

‘‘ Supplices” ’and the “ iVrla^’* llie former of them (Supp. 
10i:3 — 1()37.)» is admirably i^ranged by Dr. Biirne\, and lirst 
appeared in an artu‘le of the Monthly lieview (jan. 1798.) 
This hue choral ode contains first four systems, oacli compris- 
ing five verses ; tlirta* of whic h are ionic dimeters, the fourth a 
monometer, and the filth a dimeter anaclonieiion. These are 
followed by three other systems, each consisting of eleven 
\crses; of which ten are regular ionic di^fiett rs, and the ele- 
venth, lik<i the concluding lines of the foinier systems, dimeter 
anacioineiuni. 'llie svalein at tlie begiimnig of the IVrsa' 
{6o — 113. ), is Icj^s remaikubK regular. Jn a note, Dr. Burney 
arranges a clnnus of, the Soppl.'ces of Kuripides {4‘J — 7o-)> 
which, in nu»st editions, is entitled anapaestic; and v. hicli Ileatli 
atlcmipted to arrange as such. It is Inre clearU shewn to con- 
sist of two sti<»p[;e> and antistrophes of (;nif vc sm Sj of various 
forms. J"or t,he iilvislon, .v!*.* h is ven eKga.d, we must reler 
to the note on che i\'isa , p. NV 1.'. 

In addition to those which we have addict ed, many 
exani])h s might easiiy be cited, of skill and sio v v lU ilie disi- 
sioii of the lyric part.s of iT.scliylus, In mai v lustact e^, 
out doubt, tlie unungyment is raiber suf jd t lo lie. u ; . of 

taste, than capable of delenninalioTi by any eeiUnu rules of 
art. In such ca.'^es, liiere must be room ft/r some ditleiema^ ol’ 
opinion. But wIkmc the predominance of any partit ular toot 
determines the iiatur<‘ of a system, the true form lias never, wt' 
believe, eluded the vigilance of th(‘ e<lilor. Bearing this general 
testimony to the excellence of lii.s arrangtaiienis, and reserving 
for a snbsequeiit part of this aiticb* some remarks on a few 
passages, whi('h seem to admit a ditferent constitution, wv deem 
it unnecessary to quote any more examples of the meliival di- 
vision, and shall proceed to give some account of the peculia- 
rities of the theory on which it is founded. 

The species of inetre which usually occur in the divisions of 
the chorusses adopted in the ** 1 entanien^’ are but few. The 
laws of these are explained in the introduction. 

The first and chief is the antispastic, being considered as 
the ba.sis of the lyric parts of the Ciz-eek dramatic poetry ; and 
great latitude is used in the application of this tlexible species 
of metre. 

"Die antispast, according to the tluMiry of the pre.seut W'ork, 
admits, in all places of the verse, the suhstitiition of an iambic 
metre, a dispondams, *a trochaic metre, any of tlie cpitriles, 
and most of the varieties which can result from these, by the 
resolution of lire long syllables. A table of its various forms, 
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according to these principles, is given, and they amount to the 
formidable catalogue of sixty-onej a number a[>]iarently suffi- 
cient to comprise most of tlie po|sible varieties m the succes- 
sion of short and lopg syllables. It is to be observed, however, 
that in several instances the forms coincide, so far as regards 
the order bf the times; varying only in the position of the arsis 
and thesis. Several of the possible forms are also not to be 
found in the writings of 3‘iSchylus, so that the real number of 
varir‘ties occurring lin the use of )>oetry is considerably dimi- 
nished. It is evidi'iit tlial, according to this doctrine, many 
(•ther tipeci<*s of verse are capable of being reduced to the anti- 
spastic. Its particular advaiilages, and gei^pral iuffuence on 
metrical practice, we shall sbortif consiju’. 

'J h(‘ antispastic viase occurs in the chorus of iEschylus, as 
arranjied in the “ Tentamen,” in many forms, from that of mo- 
nornetcr, t<» tetrameter acataicclic. A species of antispastic 
metrt', in the form of trimeter brachycatalectic; seems to be 
ioimd frequently in .Eschylus, under the restricted scheme of 
a tiiM epitrile, followed by three pure iambi. 71ie employ- 
ment of this verse by the poet has been well noticed by Mr. 
Hnth'r, who has distinguished it by the title of the iEschylean 
antispastic. W e believe that it does not occur in precisely this 
lonn in the I'entumen,’’ though it is found pretty frequently 
w ith the variation of wanting one syllable. 'J'he complete verse 
is, how'ever, admitted in the introduction, where Dr. Kiirney 
fM<>|>ost's to read the beginning of the stroplie (Sept. c. Ilieb. 
7 V).), agreeably to the old method of division, in the following 
nr.i liner ; 

tx flXwv ajSouAiai;, 
iytlmro fiopoy aura;, 

consisting of an A:^scbylcaii antispastic (to ailopl the name pro- 
posed by Mr. Butler), and two prosodiuc verses. The same 
torm of metre may be restored in various other passages. 
Adopting a reading, varying iu a trilling degree from that of 
Dr. Burney, it occurs, followed, as in the preceding instance, 
by a pro.sodiac, in the Pipmelheus, v. 423 


• This species of verse is also to be restored in three luccesiive lines of the 
Supplicei,” 3o7, ficc. as likewise in the antistrophe. 

j0w,u5y, lac'irtv ’X^ova;, 
nfoKTi viujucsriv 
IwocxfiTfrfotert i’ iv 
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► Movov ^ oAXov gy TTovoii 

t SoliUvt" anaju^avTO^fiVoi;. 

In a fpw instances as in tie Agamemnon, v. 191 . a double 
iambus ans^vtTs to the epitrite. I 

roLkifli^Qi^ ay AyAi^Of tOK^tf, • 

The stropliir verse is, 

(TiXfia ffEij^viv r‘|Xf vwv 

* It nuiy be observed, in eoiniecti(»u with the thtx»ry on which 
the “ I Vntamen’^ j)roceecls, that the former ol these liiios is an 
instance of a verse, in a foini completely iambic, which is 
lU’venheh'ss necessarilvMo be ftoiisitieied as anlispastic. 

riic dochniiacs are a species of anlispastics, whicb dcscrv(‘ 
particular atteutum, bolb as they are often used, .siu{|i;ly and in 
systems, by tlio (rai^ic poets, and as being on all bauds exmfessed 
to he })roperI\^ aulispastic, tluw aflbrd one of the best methods 
of deternuniug the limits and varietit^s t>f that foot, a sui je<‘t 
which has occasioned some controversy. Docjiniiacs are found 
in great bequeucy in /Kschyliis, as in the otlici tragic poets. 
The (‘lioriambic’ dim. catal. (a very common form of verse), is 
considered by Dr. Kurney us properly falling under this species, 
being dochmiac hy percataleciic. 

Combinations ol cretic feel (-u*') are em}>loy(‘d by ilisebylus. 
This fo(»t is also consKlerc’d in the metrical doctrine of the 

Tentan'.en,” as bearing an affinity to tln‘ antispast, being sup- 
posed to derive its cnigin from the three llnal syllables of a pure 
dochmiac. It, then fore, properly associates with anlisjuislic 
sysU nis. 

I'he trochaic metre frecpiently appears in the systems of 
yEsc hylus in variem ; forms, from the monometer to the dfmeter 
hypercatalectic. 

Dactylic metre is also ofUm employed, and is admitted by 
Dr, Ihirney in verses to the extent of seven metres. The loga- 
oedic is referred to this species. 

Choriambic verses often occur in conjunction with other 
forms, but there is no entire system of this metre. 

The use made by yEscliylus of the. ionic metre has been al- 
ready iiitiitioned. 

There a'e very few instances, according to the theory of tliia 
work, in wiiich the iambic and anapa.stic metres are employed. 
The \crses w hich are usually considered as belonging to these 
species are here reduced to the anlispastic system. A trochaic 
division of verse is [ireferred to an ianilnc, when both are pos- 
sible, A single choral system (Prometheus, 546—562.), ap- 
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p,f‘aring lo consist of these metres only, they are in this instance 
‘ uirered lo retain their usual names. , 

The bacchijur metre occurs in l}iis division only once : 

Ti; tIs ir^oAtta, apgyyrV j 

• Prom. 115. 

In two* or ihrtM: other places .some traces of tills measure 
appear. 

No place is gixjii in the Tentamerf’ to verses of tlie de- 
scription called l)v dinctrical writers itsynarleti, vidlh the e\ee|>- 
tion of the (h)ul)le dochiniacs. “ Ilic forsan,'' says Ur. liiir- 
nev, “ .studiosaj jiiventulis luhores dimimientur; at si quis duo 
vel plura inetra aliena' iiidohs connecteuda putat, ita ul unuin 
ct novum quoddam genus eonstifnant, iscriptoruin inetricorum 
de hae re h ges el placila confei at.” 

It was iiecessui V to give this slight sketch of Dr. Burney ’.s 
introdui lion, as ;m adherence to the species of nnniber which 
are lu re eimmerated is rigorously maintained iit the Tenta- 
imii,’’ and gives rise to some of its peculiarities. In various 
places, a division more, agreeable to the ear migliT perliaps be 
made, witlionl taking the laws of the system, as well as the in- 
dividual verse, into considerai ion. 

"J^he points of this system which will chiefly excite attention 
are the extent given to the antispastic metre, and the rejection 
of ( amipound verses, or asynarti^ti. 

riic general theory of Ur. Barney respecting the lyric mea- 
sures of lh(i dramatic poets, which he considers in jnosi in- 
slaih.es as being either purely antispastic, or as bearing a close 
atlinity to the antispastic system, is briefly stated at the coin- 
niencemeiit of hi.s mtroductiou. V\ e shall give it in his (Avn 
Worths ; 

“ fTo\Xa.c jxgra|3oXa^ jut^TaiSaXoy jra ij r^xyty^lx tTtx'JcrxT'o . tze) 
rr^y tauTijs (pitriy. Ansiotelis hacc sunt veroa.— Viinc, inum: in tabu- 
lis inetra iambica trimetra, trochaica tetranietru catalectica, et 
anapa^stica, ad suas ipsorum partes jam sepo'nta essent, pocuc tragici 
antispastico metro in choricis Cautibus locum prfficipuvun, nec sine 
rationc, attrihuerunt. Ex pede enim antispasto, (pii constat ex iambo 
et trochaug utriusque metri deliciis Atlicniensium aures speraverunt 
sese poijsc implere. Ex ili,i*enim pene infinita vnrieiute, qua* a lon- 
garum syllabarum solutionihusortuin t)ncit,muItorum metrorum de- 
gantias eligere et comprehendere voluerunt.” 

Tills ingenious theory, thus briefly staled, is not accompanied, 
it is to be obseived, by any proof of historical evidence. If 
there exist any passage in the writings of tlie ancient gramma- 
rians, asserting that the aiitUpast was adopted by the tragic 
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poets as the basis of their choral odes, it has not reached our 
knowledge ; and its production, if such an authority can be 
found, would be of great sepice to the doctrine here advanced. 
In the mean time we caiin#t but observe, that it is not well 
supported by ^liat we kiiow^ of the history of the Grecian 
stage; as it seems to imply the appropriation of the iambic, 
trochaic, and anapaestic metres, to the use of tliV dramatic 
dialogue, previously to the adoption of any particidar speckles 
of metre for the choral parts. 1 he chorus, it is well known, 
^vas the origin from which the drama sprung; and as it existed 
before the dialogue, probably received Us cliaracter before the 
complete developement of the regular dramatic poem ; and 
being alwavs of* a lyrie nature, may be reasonal)ly supposed, 
from the earliest periods, to*have delighted in that variety and 
liberty of immbeis, \\liicli belongs to the more enthusiastic 
species of poetry. “ Tragedy/’ says Aristotle, being in its 
origin extemporary, was derived from those who led the dithy- 
ramb.” Measures of the utmost freedoui seem to suit such an 
origin. Some dithyrambic lines of Archilochus arc, imleed, 
regularly trochaic. The fragments c»f llie dithyrambs of Pimiar 
appear to be in measures similar to tliost; of llic tragic poets ; 
and the freedom of their numbers is described in a well-km»NMi 
passage of Horace: t 

Sen per audaccs nova dithyrand)os 

Verba devolvit, nunjerisijue fertiir 
Lege solutis. 

The poems are however before us, and were the aiitispasticr a 
less anomalous species of metre, it would b(? easy to deltrriiiue 
its claims to the preponderance assigned to it by Dr. Burney 
among the choral measures. ILis however i.s rendered difticult 
by the extraoidinary latitude of that metre, which by its substi- 
tutions and resoluthms is capable of swallowing up almost every 
other species. All then that can be said as to the fad, is, that 
either tlie antispastic metre, or metres capable of being reduced 
to the antispastic (allowing all its latitude to that system) form 
the ba.sis of the choral odes. 

Admitting in all its extent the freedom of this metre, it might 
seem that prose itself is capable of being modelled with little 
violence into lyric systems. Its use in practice has however 
been much more restricted, llie forms of the antispast em- 
ployed in the “ 1 entamen” do not exceed twenty-two, a number 
equalled and justiiiecl by the forms of the dochmiac, an un- 
doubted antispastic measure. Though Dr. Burney, on the au- 
thority of the ancient grammarians, maintains the substitution of 
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llie ditrochaeus for the aiitispast, be has not in practice availed 
himself of this privilege, but sulfers verses of the trochaic form 
to retain their usual denomination, with the exception, so far as 
vve have observed, of a single trochaic dochmiac. 

• OJx iiri 

^ * Sept. c. Theb. 87f). 

llie antispastic doctrine, as applied by l)r. Burney, ihougli 
at lirst sight seeininig to possess a laxity scarcely consistent uuli 
any restraint of munbers, is liable, we are convinced, to little 
solid objection. It has little iiitiueiico on tlie practical division 
of the verstis. It is not of much importance whether a given 
Itru* be denominated iambic or antispastic, pimided its measure 
be ascertained; and in some instances lines coinplotcly iambic in 
their form, as l)as been before observed, are indubita’oly to be 
considered as antispastic, from the comparison of their corre- 
spondent strophic, or anlistropliic verse. 

Some })ositive advantages likewise result from the application 
of this doctrine. It will no longer be necessary for us to be 
very sola itous about the exact repidanty of those apparently 
iambic trimeters, whidi sometimes occur in a chorus, and op- 
pose the laws which hd\e Ik‘Ui laid down with great skill and 
sagacity respeding the slrnclure of those lines. We are fur- 
nished also w ith an easy method of reducing to rule verses other- 
wise am-inalous, w hich, in the common system, occur w ith per- 
plex mg liecpiency in tlie tragic poets. “ Win n a V(n\st‘ is so 
irregular,” says Dr. Seale, "as to eonlain in it some glaring vio- 
lation of the [iieceding institutes, the last resource of tlie student 
is to call U * or anomalous.'* Iliis liowever is 

rather a inortifymg necessity, and we have mucli greater satis- 
faction in being able to class it, though with some ialitude, 
und( r due of llic regnla'* species. 

Jt is to be observed that ni antispastic verses it is not neces- 
sary for the syllables of the stroplie and anlislroplie accurately 
to correspond, but that in general it is suliicii n»; if the metres 
ansvvm. i^or want of alteiilioii to this practice, very correct 
passages have liceii considered as Cvu rupl, and unnecessary and 
injurious alterations introduced. Thus in the Hecuba (4(i4) the 
words itfo^bovi Aarol ^i\a Jire transposed by Heath, to give to 
the verse the iambic hnin which the correspondent words of the 
stro[)hc happen to possess. His alteration, ittoc^ovi Aaro^, 
is adopted by Brunck, the consequence of which is, that the only 


• An epithet probably not intended by Hppliscitio to be used with thi# lati- 
tude, and leembgto be confined to particular forms of verse. 
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syllable in the line that was under any necessity of being shorty 
is rendered long. So Brimck in a verse of the Pfailoctetes of 
Sophocles, 

jut.if fiB iroWv, 

V 156, 

to render it, as lie supposed, more nearly corresporyient to the 
line in the strophe, 

crl ijj rUvov roJ* 

has without any authority substituted to the consider- 

able detriment ol the measure. The two lines, considered as 
antispastic, answer sufticieiitly well. A nearer conformity, but 
without any abso’liite necessity, has been gained by transjiositioii ; 

ft'j tfocirscrtit fie Ka^ri 

Hie antispastic metre is universally allowed to be that which 
is encumbered with the greatest dilheulties. Some metrical 
theorists have therefore been willing to restrict it within as nar- 
row limits as possible, and have strongly coutro\erted some 
parts of the doctrine of the ancient grammaViairs respecting it. 
As Dr. Burney lias noticed this controversy, and added the au 
tliority of his determination to the opinion of the Greek gram- 
marians, it w ill be proper to give .soihe brief account of it. 

'riic writer who has principally agitated this question is God- 
frey llermaii, in his well known treatise “ De Melris,” I jpsite, 
171K>. Into all the particulars of Heplia-stio's doctrine of anlis- 
pastics It will not be necessary to enter, iKu into the less im- 
portant objections of fJerniaii. His principal arguments arc 
urged against that part of the doctrine of the grammaiiaii 
which represents the first division of the aiitispust as admitting 
the substitution of any <lissyllab!e loot. To avrarTracrrixov njv fitv 
•ff^wrr^v (Ti^vylxv Kxrxrov ^porepov iro^a, e\$ va rivwx- 

rov cp^Tj/xara. I be liberty ol substituting feet so 

opposite as these, is argued by Herman to be inconsistent w ith 
any just notion of numbers. De iambo et spondaic credimus: 
lioriim eiiini pedum alter iiecessario ictum in ultima habet, alter 
habere potest ; quos si troch^us sequitur, aiitispastus est opti- 
mus. At quo pacto pyrrhichius vel trocineus cum trochaso con- 
junctus antispasticum iiumeruni prsebeat, nulla ratioiie intelligi 
potest.” p. 213. 

Tlie species of verse quoted by Heplisestio, by which his 
doctrine of the indiiferency of the first part of the antispast is 
«tippdrted,are, the ph€iecratean,theglycoinc,|dia)tecmD, asciepia- 
deah, Sapphic of sixteen syllables, and a species of verse which 
he denominates antispastic pentameter acatal., consisting of pure 
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vnUirfpasts, with the exceplioii of the first foot, which is the third 
and the last, a rloubie iambus. 

l luise Hermiin denies to be aatispastie, as tijey exhiliit in Uits 
intei tnedialc foot iioiie of tijo:?e varieties which ave permiUtid to 
that kind of \erse. the ijTc;:;iilfintv of the first s}Hah[rs 

vviiicli sonietiiiies form an iambiis, somciime.s a spondee, a 
tioehee, and even a pyrrliich, he areoi'ut ., b\ the suppo dtion of 
a base, which la* (Jefines lo he a mode of bes.^iiininj5 numiKTs 
destitute of llxed nica^^ire, and tmt coiierin^ w itli the oiders* of 
ll)( Ml sc. 'Idle p]ier‘'tTiilie le.MhendVn iM^>nsi»lers as diictjiic, 
w idi u base, the -iU eniie aiiil |?au{:e(‘iiin as loj^nooihc, wad the 
otljer (:<mtioveru‘d >:’( eie.s as cieiiiambie. 'i ins tlieon ofthe 
base 1 j(- borrows :’'io?u ** Los^sono;, fJraco vot’chuio in 

ni'i.^lca reeu. ava/S'^/.v; d xi i is, j o- i?} versibn^s vorabimusd* 

Till.* niuds>;^f\ M il!-, i . t to ■ roiiipiete. '^1 he av a or pre- 
lude of (he niusK lan, could oniv have iiliu e at die bcgiimirig- of 
a melody, 

Avt^c ) fcrupcxy dvi-SciWefO xa>.ov delSstv. 

^ Odyss. viii. 2(5a 

while tlx' supposeil base tnust recur witii every verse of the 
prx'licui sy^leni, consistin'^' of similar mimbers, in wliidi it is 
i'nmd, and souk tinnss in the [iriapean) even in the middle of 
a verse, ft st.ein.s ilierefore iiiore secure, with our ii^noranee of 
te * prineijiies of aacii id musie and jioctieal melody, to ac« 
ijU.esce In dn* aatliorit} of the aranimarians, than to take refnjye 
111 an hvpndse is Indeed, but tmauthori;:ed, and deficient 

ill analoe;y. 'The ( hief arguments in favour of I ’erman’.s s^stenl, 
will; lespeet to the denomination of some ol toe questioiiable 
vtrses, are, the authorily t.*f sonu' of llie Lyalin giaijiiiiarians, who 
scan the '^^IvixMiic and :4scle| ii.dean verses as ehoriambie, and 
the practice of Hook **, who, in the lallcr, adapts his ca;.‘;LU’a to 
the ehoriambie measure. 

Dr. Biinnw, witli Meplnesiio, classes thever. os which have 
been eninneraled mider th.e aulispaslic. ivemc', tlionjrli he con- 
fesses that when a Irocluc answers to a spondee, by what nni- 
sical art the second short syllable was sustained remains t<;tally 
urikiiowii. But should the hypothesis of a base be admitted, lie 
observes that the remaining portions of tlie glyconic and pherc- 


• I'he Bystciii of Herman is lo scan verses by certain natural orders, without 
rcirird to the grammatical denominations of feet, except where they coincide 
w itli the orders. 
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( latean verses will easily resolve ilicm*iclves into the antispaslic 
measure. As a proof lio\ve\<‘r that a troi hec is sometimes sub- 
stituted for a spondee, incases vnIicic the supposition ol a base is 
inapplicable, he riles lhe*connnt)n sapjJuc \er>e, winch in the 
practice of Sappho lier.st il admits a tioiiiee or a spondee indif- 
ferently at the cml of the tirst nu lre, , 

This liberly is however easily accounU'd for on the theory of 
llennaii. The sa’ipliie verse, aei'ordmtj; to his system, is formed 
01 two orders, <»ne a doulde tioehaic, llie olhei le<j;aoedi(‘, erm- 
sislimj: of a dactsl atid tvo trochees, adnultini:, with the CiCsuia 
list ;! bv Sa[*plio, aJonj* ifr a short s\ Habit* imliHerently at the 
end of iht' iirst ordt r. "I’he ver.se is llieretoie asyna! tet<% as it is 
indet'd dt'iiominuteti by Dr. Ihirntw. 

V\’c lia\e before observed that l)i. Dnrntw maU s no other use 
of the troohaic form of the anti'^pu^t, than to clas^ (he '^‘lyiannc 
and phravcialt'au verse'*, which often Ih iajii with ihis for)!, muler 
the aiitispaslK'. * 

Another peculiarity of Dr. Ibuney's practice in ihe division 
of the choral odes, is his rejetdion oj a.‘'Viiai (cl:, ^Mlll llic exet'p- 
tion of double diu-bmiucs. 'lo wiml s|.t cies <>} vimm she extends 
this cpitiicl Is not apparent, a.s lu tias i::i\cn no (lemmion t»l it. 
That of Hepha’M ‘0 is railier vamie. ro::ai i:- z:k\ 

CTt'cy..'/ xu,’Aa h}su.^*.a. 5C.\Ar/.5i; o'i.va//:y‘rv;i jo, I'/jr/, 
dvr) &VOC vx^ja/.x(^3x^rui J M.s Oi imiiion tininati 

(p. il.) accnraie;\ evammes, ami ajfpbes tin- leini asyuartetus to 
such verse.s only as in the syilabh*s wiiicli end ibe orders, leavt* 
the same inditrerenct' of time as at tin* end (d ihe verse. " I ndc 
dariim est versus fitos a vt rsibus eo differre, 

quod numeri uiiilale quie in compusiiis e.st, <ii‘slitul’i .smit; nb 
camque. rem, si tpiis dtdiuniotu-m lequirat, non turn oitlmuni, 
quam versunm con jimetiones dicemio.^ esse.” hephiesiio admits 
this <h>linctiou w ith resjit cl to aspn ies of archiloddan verse, f)f 
which he observes, ylvcrai i 'ihivrdl'jc rr^; hdryiv 

feAO’j$ xal K^r^riKCs, olov sVriv ovro^, 

y.at jiri^ca^ q^bujv (iJc§ rjr i5|S>;f* 

A di.stinction may therefore be usefully made between compound 
verses and ajiyiiarleti. In the restricted sense of the latter word 
Herman says, (p, 41}) ) ‘Diulli inihi in melicKscurmiiiibus asynar- 
leliiioii sunt, praledllos, qiii e duobus dochmiacis, aliisve antis- 
paiticis consUiut.” That he did not mcau to extend this observa- 
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tion to compound verses in p^rmeral, is ov'.dent from his subsc- 
ijiHMit practice* in the division of the choral odes. • 

l)r. Burney, if w t* may froyi Ins pra< lire, e\lei‘ds the 

appellation of asyiiarleti to all compound verses, a linitine^ none 
of this de.scri[>tion <lochnnars’^\ \Vv. cannoi j)ut llnnk 

that he thiis»cU‘prlv('< U'^ of smne modificaii’ons of verse winch 
are both av^reeable and convenient. We shall nieiition one or 
two instances. 

'Miere is a sj)ecies of, verse nliich i]ep)ei sti(» calls ianibeiei^u.s, 
and classes ainoiii the usynarieti, (jf wliu h iic gives tiie follow- 
ing examples- 

• 

rpx’ro-/ r-i;6rjXcv (P>.^u,iv nvcctytov. 

/ictvuiv AiblvTjjy -Ta.; urct yEf7\y avi'.J. 

Sonu'times a Irorhair metre is in a similar manner joined to a 
<larlvlie comma. Versts oi this stnicmre o< cm iietpicnlly in 
llie remaining odes ol Bindai, (hoin v.lio.ii tit- Inns (pioted by 
lleplnvslio >vert‘ prohaiily laLtii) a id examples ot bodi kinds 
an* adonled, acroKfmg to ilie < oimnon iliMsion, liy the coin- 
int'nceiiient of the ftinrlh i^ythiau ode, 

ISaasrov yi/cv yyr- (t: ay hi ^IXcy 

cr'scl'y.y, c'jiz'Ti'V i 3 .^.'riA 7 j; 
va;, ils 7 . a frijv Xr/cs^i/y 
MoJaa iiarol^aiaiy — 

We do not si‘(' why ctnnpound verses of this and simil-ar 
slriictnre may not be admitteil into the writings ol tlie dranialic 
poets wliere thev occur. Idiev were introdiie<‘d by Borsoji in 
Ins divitioii of the trpoiie of a chorus of the ilt'cuha 

l{efeiTing in his prefact* to this division, he says, “ Ljiis 
generis versus plurcs in piimo Ajaeis Sophociti choro ii'permn- 
tiir.’* They might have been intnHhire<l in oliier parts of the 
same chorus, *1110 begmiiing would then stand tiius, 

Sy fjilvf w tarcic 'IXia/* 
ruiv aTT'jpbririJi.'v ov>dri 
roTov 'l^XXavx-v (Ti Kf’SrtZli 

$ 0 p\ ^ S'-y) Trtp 7 b.v. 

The conclusion of the second strojiln* iniglii be tliua ar- 
ranged, 


* The common lo^aoedic Dr. K. with Herman seems to consider as constitut- 
ing only a aing^ic order, and therefore not compound. 
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"‘Q iraTiSf 'ExXaVwv, TraVs crj Tfore rdv 
• ’IXia^a (Txoiridy 

ari^ravrt; ^Jsr* o7hov; ; 

These divisions arc adopted by IJcrman. V ciscb of similar 
stnirtuie migljt be introduced in the Medea; 

ro •n'aXawy oX^iOi, 
x.au beiijv ttouSs^ ^xy.sipccv, i^as 
%^psL; cLTtopbrit'iV r (iTtOi^BpjScasvoi 
xXsivorjcrav a'opxv, 
dci 5nx hoiiLTtcordTfyj 

•• /Saivcvrti- acBpxc al^ipo^, tvea rc^' dyvdf 
fbfViX }ih£cii7.s 
fj^oC(rx5 >dyyj7i 
^'av^ir \\pp.^uxv (purtiic-xi. 

To U5 u appeacr. tlmi il:c tollfo.vinj;- chorus (d* the Pronicllu ns 
>vdl pi\;i (*Xil raJu r l.jiinoriion>!y dian in f)r. ibirncvV ar- 
raiig-t ;ja id, hy < on-d.i.ocv in nmic instances iIk- trochaic and 
da< t.\!ic ciic. t s, a-J rcaduig lliU' , < 

n croCc-;, V ‘^y, c-; 
rrpxrcc ,^v r,#if i-ocerraev kx) 

j>:-:'yrx ':yyiv, 

:i< TV Ix'jrl'/ aiiT* 

Tilil p.-XMCXj 

:-iXi rArrt 'ijsv T/.oJra’ 
jLvr^Tt Ticv yjvva //,fcyy.Xi> Vf./ivy;v, 
ivTX yipvY^rav kfx-^rn'jQ-Xi, 

I he. sc linf^ are divided l>) Mr. Ihitlei ni a manner for the 
pari similar, 'lie Idnrth mid fdih v( i 'C.s of lids s\, stem 
uould prcdiahly l)\ llu' toHosvcrs of lie rnuai’s .sch.ool lx* (oin- 
bined, i..n<i indecil a vcrsfi cojiiponn<led in a niannci nearly ana- 
logous is givi'ii by llepiuisiio, [». oC. 

c; xai rMtsii dyv-iy Tiili-m Ti'K£T& ^stvedv 'A^xvxr. 

C>b.sei various similar to th^* preceding might be applied to ihe 
chorus of the Prom* tljcus, \. 6=20. V\ hclher the didcrent orders 
ill tills and other instances are to be combined or kept separate 
is however a (juestion of inferior importance, if the orders them- 
selves are properly distinguished, as they arc in the arrangement 
of the Tcntamen.” 

Single cretics, which Dr. Burney frequently suffers to stand 
as sepuraie verses, may, we think, without iiicx>uvcnieucc, asso- 
ciate with preceding iambi or dactyls. The line, 
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dv Ka^apy.Qu( iropot^ rl$ av o*fe Xouireuy j cJ— — 

with some ollu'rs wliirh resenible il, might then be divided into 
two vcist's of similar fci m, , 

r/f v.a,^izpiJi,ov$ Tfopat, 

• CiV CCi >.0'J Ceisy W' '■'■' « * 

So ill the Cliocphoroo, :35<j, the two short verses 
hdyji; 7tit>.xv- 

might be ri>iii]>oim<led into one of slnicture siuiil.'ir to tJie pre- 
eeding. Such a u »se would in ^act be iiotlfiiig more than a 
cretic with an a)i;i«'ru‘<is. * 

A ('relic combin(.*(i with preci*iiiug dactyls would produce a 
verse t)f no implea''ing efiecl. The two following lines, if con- 
nccled, would form a verse allied to the loguoedic, 

• 

'Ll r,xi:p 
, Viv tI CTw.. 

Clioeph. 313, 

Th(' ejTcct of a very rigid adherenct? to the principle (d ri^jecl- 
mg a>\uai t( li Iras heem, in some instances, to rcdiu e, the verse to 
a number of short lines, of extent scarcely sudicient to till the 
car with any agreeable melody. 

In sonn^ \erv Jiwv instances, il is probable that belter divisions 
niiglit be adopted. Tin* system given us an epodc (.Sept, c. 
Theb. y4h’,) seems to be antislropliic, 

STKOl'Hr., 

Ta^’ TrcoyVrc? dyYi}.o'j 

SiTTAa.! yifniJACci^ aC’t'jcivoL, 

ciy9ipa,rs?.tix rdJs i^dbr,. 'I'l ^ w ; ri oiA'* 

Xo y’-jj TTOvw 7rc.y:'-’y, toyxv ; 

AX\d yowyj w xxt ovcoy, 

ANTlSTKUVilE, 

ipifTtr^T dL^] xpxr) 'jriy'ifiu.ov yscdlt 
TTirv\'jVf S;- altv Jr Ayjpovr 
rdv axTovoy, ii^BXdyKp'jxoy ^eufolox, 
rdv da-n^rl VoAXwvi, rar euvdXioy, 
vxvSoKoy bI; d'pxyjj re ^.^eproy. 

The last verse of the autistrophe seems not to be a logaoedic^ 
but to be compouuded of an autispastic metre, and a dochmiuc. 
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An excellent division, differing from that of Dr. Burney, of r 
system in the^ Agamemnon, ‘218 — 258, is given in a late number 
of a periodical publication (E<lin, Rev. No. 35.) 

A corrupt metre in the Cli«^ephor<>e may be made to answer to 
the strophic verse by reading for TrartoAfxou^f TramroA/xouf, a word 
elsewhere used by .Eschylns. , 

xatJ tXVTQtOAi^QVS tpUJTCL^ Cl-' 

Docliiiiiacum et untispasticum monotpetrum. 

The following ni)tice is prefixed to the Septem contri^ 
Thebas.’* Pitres forsan in liac fjuam in Cieteris falnilis irau^- 
positiones et niutatioijes, ilhisque uiulaciores paullo, iiiveiiiel 
eruditus lector : qui meliora metra nniiris in locis procul dubio 
suppeditabil.” 

This observation chiefly applies to ll;e first (horns, 7!^— I Hi, 
which presents considerable tract's of an antistrtqihic smit lure, 
but which perhaps it is scarcely worth whih' to n'dtit e to that 
form at the expence of much alteration. 'rii(\( onelusion ot’ lhi> 
system was perceived by Herman to be antlNtrophic, retjuiriiig 
only the addition of a ss liable, easily supplud. Some preced- 
ing lines will also correspond pretty accurately, willi little 
cl^nge. 

There are some other topics on which we intended to enlarge, 
especially some interesting malU'i (/onlained in ilu^ prefaces, and 
various important critical obscrvalioiis intt rspersed among tlic 
notes, which tin' length to which tliis article has extended com- 
pels us reluctantly to omit. 

Dr. Burney lias in this work displayed indefaliguble labour, 
witli a skill and accuracy worthy of tlie first metrical scholar of 
his age, and has furnished us with a clue wliicli promises' to be 
the most succx^ssi’ul that has yet been offered, to guide us tbrougli 
the intricacies of the choral system, We may be permitted to 
express our hope that the same labour and skill winch vve have 
here w'itnessed may be directed to the restitution of the other 
tragic poets, that by the united aid of metrical science and cri- 
tical sagacity we ina} at lenglli sci* the invaluable remains of 
the Attic stage restored to a state .somewhat resembling their 
original purity. A very estimable feature of the present work, 
the meiitioii of which we cannot in cpncludiug totally omit, is 
its candour to other wrijtors, title to praise .which has not id- 
ways been the ornament of JEuglidit. scholars. , 
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Art. X\n.- -iS/a7f // of the Po/iliral Tfhfnrif of hrdwyfrom the 
Jntrofluchou of Mr. PifTs IMU^ . / [.). 1784, to the ptemit 
Dole liy John Ma'cobii, Ijeuf.-Coionel in the Hon. East 
India Company’s JWadras Ariiiy, Kesidenl at Mysore, anti late 
Envoy Court of I'crsia, London, 18 J I . Miller. 

i [i K trade of fj);eat Hi itain with India has been a source of 
rontiinial and enormoiis loss to tint inoiher country. I'ht* n venue* 
has inner Utin snflicicnt to defray tin t^xjiense of the civil and 
indiiaiy oslahiishmeiils. A balain e of revt nne, to be leinitted 
ihe inedimn of trade, is a mere deliftion; and as no 
wealth evvr has lieeii lectavt'd froni Indfa as a dependency of 
(jieat Ihitam, i! is certain none can be ( xpecled in future. India 
is theiei«)n' to be eon^ldt‘red as a source of perpetual loss to the 
mother country, and the si rious object of the British government 
ought to be to gel rid it allogi‘ther with the leasf practical in- 
l onvenienee.” Sneli art* the doctrines supported by the most for- 
midable display of* ligiires, (for wbat cannot ligiires be made to 
support:) which for some time past \vc have been accusionied to 
sec and to In ar maintained in v.arious publications, in private con- 
versation, and in parliain«'ntavv debate. 

IJie plans of g/ cr// yne/V/c/V/wv, like the true lines of beauty, are 
said to have a natural !end« nev to a graeefully circuitous course, 
and in our pt i jilexity to coinprtdieiid and follow the chnin of rea- 
soning wlncli is snpposeil t(^ leave (tstablislied these propr>H]tions, — 
we have sometimes been disjiosed to n'fer tlu^ wlnde argument to 
a course of icliiied patriot ism, working in channels purposely 
veiled from vulgar observation, for the altaimneiit of an important 
public object. It is sufiicitMitly notorious that the Emperor 
Napoleon is in the habit of reading (.r liearing a report otV all 
English piiblicali<»ns wbieli are supposed to contain matter for 
his moral editication or politiciil advantage : and it is obvious that 
if it were possible to inoi ulale bis lm}H*riai Majesty with the 
opinion, that among the gross errors of the ancien regime none 
was so prejudicial to the glory of the monarchy and the interests 
of the great nation, as llie incessant blunder of combating England 
at the farther extremity of the globe, for a possession which is not 
only worthless to its possessor, but by its undisturbed enjoyment 
will become, without eflibrt on his pari, the most effectual instru- 
ment for making war on our finances ; — the important service would 
be rendered of enabling the government India to disband one 
half of Its army of loO,(K)0 men, and of saving to the crown and 
to the treasury, the immense expenditure of science/ subsidy, and 
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salary, which is destined to convert Persia* into a barrier to arrest 
the designs of^ Buonaparte against our Indian possessions. 

But when in following tlie various forms wliicli this interesting 
question has assumed, we discovered a serious proposal for con- 
verting this worthless and mischievous poss€.4'»ion into an Imperial 
Dominion for one of our own roval family, the veil wa; removed; 
and we had the mortification to find that the propositions which 
H'e had been led to investigate, as the objects of serious study, 


* tVe bflieve the following tn h? a correct RunHoary of o»ir fi-aiisaclinns with 
respect to Persia. Threatened to be overwhelmfid l>v Jtiissia, her sovi’reiun tie- 
piites a fonnal embassy to Ivdia, to Bimlore aid, or at least eooil oflices. J jjjKlaiid 
bein^ then iit peace with Russia, the t;ov».*jiior';;eiier<il (Sir frenri^e Harlow ) 
not only refuses aid, but even the assurance that he will recor.Miiend the subject 
to the tiivourable consideration of Jlis Majcsty'Miiinisiers. 'flie Kmluis.iy 
distinctly avows that ahsoiuit dmvfimgvmcJii from ICj)j;ian(l luiisl iU'i t'jj.s;w»iy 
throw Persia iijto tlie amis <;f Train** . and the ji^ovt'rnor'Seiicral 
in absolute diacmragejiKmi. S everal po vior.s rmich missions of minor 
to the Court of Persia, were followed by the spl'. miid <' 0 (J . ^>y oi iyurdunm^. 
Persia did throw herself into the arms of I Vam e. *U»li .yv sm v< ys f.i' i:ic Pei - 
siati doniirtioMs, French intrij:ue, ami Fri ncli or;5a5‘’%a<ior., at U l et! 

tlic coramercul siumbers of L’'adenhall Street, and the parliament ivy dnains 
of Whitehall, An envoy froju India and a Royal iMi^sion from liiiirlam), wmo 
siimiUaneotisiy dif-p itciud fur tl«c kiuedom i>r''our m:pisl ailv. I’lic yoveiiior- 
gciieral dcf.ounces the Royal I’nvov auJ ri cal-, him, but like (il(:'ndov\(i • f pints, 
he would not come when he was called. Tite am;ust nionareh. eornipt and in - 
satiabio, had drained the fu.rse and exhausted tiu* patience of (iardarme; bad 
news lf<an Austria and Sp.dti hait urrix d. - His iNirMa.i iMajestv liiiily jmf ium- 
self np to anclieii to tne tfirce, was knocked d irie, iii’ler varueiK biildini:«, to the. 
Royal Knvoy, and t!»t only suit of In aty wlilih poin lCn<;la;)d tor many ycass 
has been dooHicd to make oat of Imiia, viz. n suksidiarii invltj^ was <'«nchi<ied, 
payable in I^t^adenhall SUxet orCalentta, a!ulcoU''i(.lei able p'.i>iuenti»onmTouiit 
were actually niudt by way of di posit. This, however, was far from satisfying 
the eastern monarch's rapacity. Impatient for new bribes, he ati'ccted to he 
puzzled at the contending; picteasions of the two British envoys, and deputed a 
respectable nic.s.sen;'er, charj^cd with a fctlt r to the HritLsh monarch Soliciting 
explanations. We courteously believe the tale, that the french mission had 
been tnrned out of Persia before Ihedcpai tuic of the mcs.senger ; although it is 
now notorions that although Oardaiine had departed, the man nf business of the 
mission had remained within the Persian dotuiihons, :md in clo.se correspondence 
with the Persian ministers; and faltlioughGiirdimne, April lSU,is now in Spain,') 
tJiat French agents arc probably at this instant in regidar eorrcstiondciice witli 
the court of Teheran. The envoy, however, arriv es in lilngland, is treated as an 
ambassador extraordinary, maintained at the public expeusi^, feasted by the 
ministers, crammed by the directors and the lord mayor, and being a handsome 
man, and as we think (for we knew him well) a very agrecaldc and insinuating 
diplomatist, as perfect in his art as if he had studied under Lord Chesterfield, he 
v^'as soon caressed by all tbe beauty and fashion of Kngiand. He set a notable 
example to the diplomatic cliaraeteia of our own country, by ingratiating himself 
precisely with those persons witli whom it was to tlic interest of his mission that 
he should be well received. , It is not, therefore, siirpiising, that he completily 
succeeded, and finally departed with tbe order iu bis pocket for carrying the 
mibsidiarv treaty into execution. 

Notwithstanoing all these arnmgemeuU, and the reel ambassador extraordU 
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we^e iK>diing more or less than a most ingenious hoax. Now as 
we have reason to believe that a considerable number of out 
readers may have been led into a persuasion of the truth of these 
propositions without discovering the hoaXy it is a necessary preli- 
niinaiy to any discussion of Indian affairs, to let them into the 
joke; and tcf hint for their consideration, that the future imperial 
sovereignty of the Duke of , is, or at least may be, ren- 

dered really good for something : That a possession which main- 
tains a civil establishmoiit of enormous expense, and an army of 
1 . 70 ,(KK) men,* and which no perversion of tigurescaii shew to be 
incapable of tiiaiutaining them, (stating the commercial transac*- 
lions as a distinct concern,) is an object fit to bts well managed 
rather than abandoned : Hiat the said possesjdons have contributed, 
and are capable of being made to contiibutc in an indehiiite de- 
gree, to tht; means of our naval superiority, and are at this time 
producing not only frigates, but ships of the line, (unless this also 
shoidd be only a good joke) of superior durability to •any built in 
tin; royal docks: That certain millions in the form of customs, find 
their way into the English treasury from the produce of the direct 
trade ; And tliat out of the mass of eighty millions of national 
disbursement, before which the Rent-Roll of England, unsup- 
p(»rtcd by colonial capital, must sink into dust, — certain other 
millions to a larger amount than the customs are paid through the 
commissioners of property tax, excise, tfec. &.c. from capital 
derived from these worthless dominions. 


nary, vrlioni we dispatched to Persia in company with tlieir returning envoy, we 
have no doubt tliai in a few inoiUhs his Persian majesty will be quite ready for 
new bribes 4 V 01 M the sueeeHsor orOardanne. Bet'ore we take teaic ol'the Persian 
court, we aliall relate an occurrence which took pla**e on the 25th of June, 1810, 
Nasir Qolla Khan, lah? minister to the kind's son, in his ^t^verTlmcnt of ^hiraf! 
returned to court, having resigned his ofbee. On making: his obcisijnce to the 
kiii)$, his majesty accosted him thus : Where is the moiiev of whicii you have 
plundered me in your late employ ? — produce your 80,000 to inaniis” (pounds 
sterling.^ “ 1 have no money,” said tJie. old man, and your majesty knows I 
have not. 1 departed poor and honest from the court of Shiraz, becaiise in* 
tri«;iiing men prevented me from executing my public duties with etbeieney.^* 
“ Put out his eyes,” exclaimed the monster. I'he wretches in attendance 
nixhed forward, throw him on tlie ground, and prepared to execute the infernal 
mandate. Stop,” said the king, spare his eyes, and give him the bastinado,” 
Upwards of a tiiousand blows were inflicted on the soles of the feet, and the old 
man more than 74 years of age, frequently fainted without acknowdedgiug the 
possession of treasure. A few more strokes would have finished liis existence, 
but that was not the object, he was sent away to ineditatiun and the torture of 
his wounds, to be brought forward in due time to a second trial. This, tliough 
iiBusoal to a man of his age, respectability, and rank, is in itself a common OC' 
currence. Such m tbe manners, and such the morals of the court of oor 
august ally. 

* Malcolnb p.480. 
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We will venture also to assert, that in no part of the King’a 
British dominions, are the benetits derived from the capital ac- 
quired in India so obvious ej^en to a common observer, as in the 
very country from which this depreciation of its importance pro- 
ceeds, A man with liis eves open can scarcely take a step in 
Scotland w ilhout perceiving lands improved, houses tmilt, pulilic 
works carried on, by jjeiulemen who but for India mij;lil at this 
moment liave been poor but lionourable captains in our army and 
* navy. If SiHiiland has advant'ed more in lifty years in every 
species of improvement, than any nation ever belore did in I wo 
cenhiries, to India is mucli of that improvemeul to be ascribe<I. 

If our readei’^ have had llie i^oodness to roll<)\v us ihus far, they 
will be prepared to cuAuede. that in i'xaminiiii! the present slate oi 
India we have at least proposed to ourselves u subject not altosje- 
ther nnsv(‘rthv of their attention. 

The piddication beftue us exhibils a train of useful fads ena- 
bling us to* examine the defe< ts and advantage.^ of iht actual 
system (d government intiodueed by Mr. l^ittV bill of 17^1, but 
perhaps from pruthaitial molncs, ubslaijr^ hoju all consideration 
of the iaie commotions in the army, to which it advci is in a cur* 
sory way, us a matter of little comparative imporlanco. Now as 
\vt are disposed to consider tliose commotions not so much with a 
view to the individuals concerned in them, as with relerence to tlu- 
fixed causes wiiich have generated similar events in all times past, 
and may be liable to produce them tu all times to <'mne, it is 
necessary that wt* should endeavour to lay bebue our readers a 
clear statement of our sentiments on this impm taut subject, bebiie 
we proceed to discuss the more general cuusdi talions which we 
propose to submit upon the policy and govciument of our Indian 
pos.sessjons. 

'I'he history of the other presidencies, and particularly that of 
Bombay, which was seized and lield for about two years, by the 
militjiry, in opposition to the civil power, and the mutiny among 
the European oflicers in Bengal, under the |)residency of Robert 
liord Clive, would lead into a field too wide for our limits ; w-e 
shall accordingly endeavour us much as po.ssibic to coniine our in- 
quiries to a rapid historical view of the facts which l>ear on the 
question, within the scene of tin/ late cominotious, namely tlie 
presidency of Madras.* 


* Wt* iterive oar mforniation 01) tliis swhjcct from the. numerous pnmphleU 
l&iih have been poblcshed ou both sides of the question; utii tlie volumioous 
ypiqiers printed for the Hottie of Commons. And we have endeaiuiired to ror- 
reel oar jttdginent by couversation wiU) men nucoiHM^ted widi these trans^ 
aetos, who were ou the spot at Utb unfonunat^ periodi 
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The first germ of the military establishment of the India Coin- 
piiiiy was a warehouse guard, more in tlie nature of watchmen 
than of soldiers, for the protection oi their property against com- 
mon theft. In propoiytifui as the increase of this properly attracted 
the attention of the nalive chiefs, it became necessary to guard it 
by miiitaiy resisluurc against military rapine. It John Bull iu the 
streets of Loudon is attacked in his person, or property, John is 
not salisiieil with pariiyiug liie blow, or saving the property; — he 
geiu raliy relinus the Wow, binds over the aggressor to keep the • 
f)eact', or seeks for damages iu roju;>ei'sation lor past injury, and 
for tlu(’ seeuritv agaiuslfuture aggression. John Bull in India, ac- 
cording to tin inevitable course of nioral reaction, pursued the 
same course, and in the ordinary successions of events, which are 
strange tmly bf'cause they are not examined, was gradually traiis- 
fuiui(‘d from a pedlar into a prince, or ratlier into a character 
couijioundeil of those diseordanl materials. And this summary, 
if just, oilers a couipltte nioral iuslificatiou of our Indian acquisi- 
tions. Succiwsiv e acts of self-defence against French intrigue and 
tile oulragi s n| usurpers, have led to successive acquisitions 

of terrilorN and influence to (ireat Britain; and although these 
Usurpers in one and tlie same treatise, have been Tcith (idtnwable 
covshtCKCi/, Inst asso rted to lie victorious as.Misins, consummate 
traitors, and t xperienct d robbers, more skilled iu bi t akiug than iu 
making ti « lUies, and nwne formidable for their daggers than their 
swords ami afterwards rpialitied as native priru-cs,”* standing on 
the same established principle of l iijil as the oltl DynastitJsoi £ii- 
r4)pe ; -we apprehend that in whatever predicainenl they really 
stood, we had a perb ct mural riglil, having comjUined them in a 
war aggiessivi on their part, to bintl them down in any manner 
consistent with our own seemity. And if llie history of our early 
poliev be closely examined, its chiet lault will be tound to consist 
ill tn^ating the whole of these persons too inucli like princes, and 


* Thc‘!-c wrUrr priucis <»r mthohs wrre in truth iiothins; more thau tlie military 
governoK, of province's under the Mosul ; so completely unconnected with the 
finances, that their janhiies o»' salaries) wercdi aw ii from other districts. So 
little permanent was their authority cousiih'ivd, tli.u one of them on leaving 
Delhi after his appointment, with a piece of witticism that might have cost Iiim 
liis head, departed from the city with his face to his horse’s tail, looking, as he 
said, for his successor. But when, by the combination of Nizam al Mulk iipd 
Nadir Shah, the authority of the Mogul was overturned, the deputies by degrees 
set up for themselves and supported continual stnigplos with each other for au. 
thorilv by no smaU number »»f murders, icc. &c. The reader should consult 
Mr. (irme’s Hist, on these subjects. Niwim al Mulk. by the way, being a little 
fatiffiied day with the number ot tliese ‘native ^vinces that came to 
pay their edurV ordered that if any more came to plague him, they should be 
scourged. 
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too litde like usurpers ; or in other words, in a manner too little 
consistent with our own security.* 

if tills is our moral justiiication, we are sure that no man with 
a particle of feeling either of morals or |]|^nianit37, can do otlier 
than rcyoice at the consequences. Instead of a seiies 4 if assassina- 
tions, wars, massacres, putting out of e\es, and manning of per- 
sons, oi which the politics of these native princes were com- 
pounded, — look at the peace, prosperity, and comparative happi- 
• ness of llengai, Baliar, and the Carnatic* ! No mail who has 
toiled, as we have, through the immense mass of undigested mate- 
rials lifiin whioli alone a rea/ kfnmteHge of Indian affairs can be 
derived, will htjsitate. to ac||uiesce in the justice of these con- 
clusions. « * 

Ihc first watchmen, howevei*. and the first soldiers, were neces- 
sai’ily subordinate to the. lowest clerk. The slow growth of the 
miiiUrv establishment did not remove, even in the same slow pro- 
portion, thtf primitive subjection of earlier days. The iitcessily 
ot farther augmentation led to brilliant military service!*, and the 
adinixlure oi a tew officers, who had formerly served m hi.s Ma- 
jeslv’s army, infused a more dignified conception of the nature of 
the profession, mid a greater iinpatM^lice at the state of humiliation 
which the civil or governing power very naturally sought to per- 
petuate. An esprit de coiqis was thus generated, which uiifoi tu- 
naltly set the two branches of the service in systematic opposition 
to each oilier. From the days of ilie eiisign-commandant, to 
those ot the lieutenant-general, and conifnaiidei in chief, Uie tnili- 
tai’y chief and all his subordinates, in the ordinary course of hu- 
man heeling, evinced but a cold respect for superiors, who were 
unfit to direct the military oj,>€'rations ; and tliese superiors, ac- 
cording to the same ordinary course of human frailty, delighted in 
repressing these leclings, and iii governing severely in the exact 
proportion of die consciousness of their incapacity to govern well. 

Still, however, the subordinate officers necessarily felt in what 
quarterMhe real uutiiority was lodged ; and sought for civil favour 
as more iiiiportaut and valuable than that of the military chief. 
The foundationfi ot discipline were sapped in the very act of tlieir 
construction, by teaching officers to look for r^'ardand advantage 
to an authority distinct from that which imposed restraint, and in- 
flicted punishment. And die army became an arena for cabal, 
which we sliall have occasioti to trace in acts of overt rcvolu- 
^la^ violence. In the incessant controversies which ensued, 
^ civil authority constantly supported its cause by a reference to 


S i V See yery diort ahitract of prettniioai of tliis natare ghiu m Wilkia 

butb of India, p. sr6l. 
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the fixed principles of the British coiistitution, ^bidi place die 
military in subordination to the civil authority ; the ^rious charge 
of seeking to invert those principles^^ was held up in terrorem on 
every important discu|sion, and in ordinary cases was sufiicient to 
repress everv inovcineut lint that of reference to England, for the 
purpose of defniiiig the respective powers of the contending 
parties. The decisions from England were such as might be ex* 
peeled from a profound igiioiance of tlie subject auiong the ma- 
jority of ifiose who were to decide ; and constitute a series of • 
judgmeuts agrf3eing in no one thing except the steady contradiction 
of tile last to that wliich had innnediately preceded it. Mean- 
while neither party appears to have taken a deaf view either of 
tho cfnistiliitional principle so often quoted^ nor of its ti’iie appli- 
cation to tile points at issue. Hie British coustitutioii was 
asserted, and with truth, to have established as a fundamental 
principle, that the inilitary, (in its nature an iiistrunieiit,) is subor- 
dinate to the civil powt r. But it escaped obsorvtftiofi that tlie 
broad disiinioti «d‘ these powers, which created the reference, has 
«<i esisteiu e in the theory or the practice of the British constitu- 
tion. 

'^riiat happy st heine of govenuneiU by placing Uie King at the 
head of the iiiilitary as well us the civil authority, establidies a 
bond of union, which conibiucs and luirmonizes the operations of 
the whole inachine. 

The profession of a soldier is ennobled, because his King 
is at the head of it. A general in receiving orders through a 
stx-retarv <»f state, does not contemplate the man of pen and ink 
ivlio sends them, but feels that they are the orders of his King. 
The olfi<*er who is pelted with mud, while the civil power medi- 
tates on.tiic propriety of dispersing a mob, venerates the authority 
which he awaits. It ktJie S nen'i^n who is to speak through the 
medium of his < ivil magistrate, and this consideration sanctifies 
and exalts the bniiiilialion which he suffers. Neither this bond of 
union nor any adequate substitute exists in the theory or the prac- 
tice of the government of India. 

Jt is of little avail to aflirm that the law has invested that go- 
verniiient with the wdiole civil and military authority ; while the 
mmxi law rendei-s tlie assufnption nugatory, contradictory, aad 
abeuitl, by committing the whole judicial power over the aro^ 
indubitably and exclusively to the coniinander in chief. The dii- 
union of the two branches of the service is notorious and complete; 
there is nothing practical that tends to their Jiinion, and every thing 
practical to perpetuate and widen their separation. 

We invite an ingenious cotemporary, who discusses the subject 
without recollecting the facts which we have stated^ to comfUMW 
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iliis explanation wiUi liis own acute analysis of potential discon^ 
tent/Vand to consider whether it docs nol trace the origin of a 
predisposition to cabal, with :ts nnidi probability, as by referring it 
to a residence in camps, which are generaH\' considered to be ra- 
ther schools of obedience than furnishing ^‘aii atinosphei e adapted 
to relax all just ideas of subordination/’ * 

We have chosen thus early to sketch this broad distinction be- 
tween the principles of the Biitish (onstitutioii and thi' Indian 
• governineiit, because it will be useful; and Me rtijuesl onr i< a<lers 
to bear it ui mind, in contemplating tin facts which we now pro- 
ceed to state. 

it is nut l<i oiir puipose, if onr limits uonld permit it, to e\liil»it 
these facts in any great detail, it will lx* snflieient hrieily to inMice 
a few ol Uw most prominent, and \vc intend to select them im- 
partially. 

In the early triumphs of Lawrence, the public has boeii pre- 
sented with 'little of the counteraction which he simnounled. 

Give me leave to tell y<jn, gentlemen, that tht idea is absurd 
and impracticable;” .said the venerable wanioj* win ii guadiid past 
forbearance by the receipt of an uninllitarv order, (leneral Jo- 
seph Smith, in when left to JiU own jndgmt nt, achiixeci 

over the combiia d forcc*s of Mysore and the Decan um‘ ot the 
most brilliant victori(;.s to he fotnid in ibc annals of Britain. But 
the civil govcrtinienl of (la\s, lik*- the c ity politicians of tlie 

present, criticised the; <»peralioiis, and kindly jnovidt'd ihr general 
with four field deputies to dii'ecl tin ru in tnmre.*^ 'rire oper'a- 
tions of course went on exceedingly ill, and this was of course 
attributed to General Siiiitlfs incapacih ; — he was recalled to 
make ro^Jfc f<n an oflicer who had eoiitrivcd to recommend him- 
self lo'thecivd deputies; -this oHicer was beaten, - the aiany was 
on ibo p<»iut of destruction, ami General Smith, in spite of eabal, 
Sent buck to save it. In 177f> certain members of lire couii- 
jili^of government desired to depose the governor: they ealialled 
> with C done! Stuart, the senior oHker of the army, seized Lord 
Pigol, \)\ military force, and r evolutionized the govenaneiit. 

We cro.ss for a moment to Bombay, to notice the second edi- 
tion of the civil deputies, with the cotisecjiumt disgrace and sur- 
render of tlieir army. Wk* now* return to Madras, where in 1784 
the civil governor, Lord Macartney, was apprehensive of being 
superseded by the authori^rof Mr. Hastings, and determined to 
resist; he found, howevnr^/lhat General Stuart, the officer corn- 


* not pur mininterh learn wisdom and send a deputation, with Mi . 

its head, to aid Lord Wellin|[toM ? 
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nianding tlie army, would enforce the order if addressed to him : 
Iit,‘ therefore seized the general,^ and embarked him Jot Euro^« 
Sir John Biirgoyne, the next in command, instantly flew 
The heading of his first order annouticed his intention. Pirole, 
Stuart; Countersign, Obedience. On farther reflection he seceded 
from publicadiily. 

Wo now proco.<‘d to trace the causes of tlie late unfortunate 
distin ballot's at Madras. 

In 180'Jl tlic long ejlperioiioe of practical defects in the provision 
and conv»!yaiK:e of camp equipage, suggested a plan for commit- 
ting this care to oflicers cotiiiiianding native corps, with an allow- 
iinro in the nature of contract, avowedl), on^the average of 
pt'ace and war, rather more than sigjieifnt to cover the expense, 
inn less, as was siipposetl, than the eliarge which had hitherto 
be en incurred. The praelical operaliun of the plan was highly 
appiaraied by (General Wellesley, now Lord Weliington, and by 
all ofiicers who hatl witnessed its efl'eets. In iH07 the comman- 
der in ehiei of the day, Sn John Cradock, anti liis quarter-master- 
genoial. Lieutenant^ Colonel John Mnnro, thought they discovered 
the plan to be detecti\e, and proposed another to be substituted 
in ilsUxnn. 

It is foia ign to our jun pose, and inconsistent with our limits, 
to t^sainine the relalivi' nu iits of the two plans; after a protracted 
e\aminati^in at Madras, and by tlie supreme government, the 
latter was ordered to be cairit il into eilecl in 1808, without any 
pievious consultation with Cieneral MaciJowall, then commander 
in chief. 

It may l)t* nquisile here to notice, that the consfitntion of the 
Indian government leaves it to tlie option of the directors to give 
or to w iihliold from the c<unmaiuler in chief a seat in council. 
In the * preceding government voluminous discussions had arisen 
between the governor and coiiiinander in chief. On some occa- 
sions tlie court had enjoined the discussion of public measures, 
and on others had disapproved : and the grounds ot these varia- 
tions in Jutlirmeiit were not always olivious to those before the 
curtain. On the late appoiiitnieiit these discussions were deemed to 
be troublesome, and the court could think of no better method for 
preventhig their recurrence than excluding the commander in chief 
from a seat in council. 

It is due to the situation in which Sir George Barlow was 


• Tills is the same person who was the iiistniineiit in cflectirifi' the revolution 
•f 1776. and the contrast was well described in Hie broken English of the na- 
bobs second son. “ General Stuart catch one Lord— one Lord cattrh General 
Stuart.’* 
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pkced on ussttniiug the goveniment of Madras about the com- 
mencenicnt of the year J BOB, to notice that a sentiment of deep 
dimtisfaction had been excited among tlie officers of the army by 
nhat was thought by some fJbrsons to be a partial, irregular, and 
ifiiauthonzed^ distribution of military patronage under the pre* 
ceding goveriniient ; that the supposed exigences of |H^bhc finance 
had drawn from the authorities in England, injunctions of 
my, urgent, severe, and repeated, Mhicli (he governments of India 
were compelled to enforce ; and that the various discontents were 
* aggravated by the pressure of reform, v\ bicli under all circum- 
stances must be an unpopular underUiking : — one of the objects 
proposed in dissolving the tent contract was mcoiiorny. 

General Macdowall exclutkd from tlie council, and not consulted 
on the proposed change in the plan of camp equipage, professed 
to disapprove it ; and his adjutant-general, Coloiu l Capper, pre- 
viously to its promulgation, requested an audience of Sir < »eorgc 
Barlow, the governor, for the purpose of endt avoui ing to dissuade 
him from its adoption, and of recommending a revision of the exist- 
ing plan. Sir George, af>parently for the purpose of siiifting from 
himself the odium of a measure which he understood to be unpo- 
pular, put into the hands of Colonel Capper the iniuut(> of Sir 
John Cradock on the subject, and t‘to re|>ort of tlu; quarter-mas- 
ter-general, on which that minute was founded, is the mode 

by which these documents became known to the officers of the 
army ; and as the latter has been mafic tlic ground (if much sub- 
sequent discussion, we shall devote a few lines to its consideration. 

The offensive part of this docuim iit w as slatiMl to convey the 
opinion of the quarter- maslei -general, that experience had shewn 
the actual system to be defective, in placing the interests of officers 
in opposition to their duty their interest being to keep their corps 
in a state unfit for field service, because on actual ser’.’ice the 
established allowance would be insufficient to cover the expense; 
and die argument of the objectors w^as that as experience had 
shewn*’ these things, the inference naturally arose dial there actually 
were officers, w'ho had basely preferred their interests to their 
duty. Whether this inference was or was not justified by the con- 
text, and whether a public officer is b(Xfnd to state his opinions 
ftyely, and ought to be held unassailable on account of these opi- 
nions, are not the questions which wa at present propose to exa- 
mine* The report of the quarter-master-geoerai is admitted on 
all bands to have been strictly a confidential paper. The inference 


* We believe that the apporatmeiiti of Kini^s officemto tlie CtMnaxny't staft 
werehn qpp<>utioii to the positive orders of the Court of Direclors, 
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above drawn from this report, or a slil! more qualified infereiice, 
was either founded or unfounded. If unfounded it ditl not consti- 
tute the ground of a new measure. Jf founded, instead of leaving 
the reproach to stigmatize those who had not deserved it, we 
think that the obligations of public duty demanded, that the com- 
mander in cltief should bring to trial and punishment those who 
had deserved it. We have understood that there was one officer, 
and only one who ought to have been made an example. But 
whetlu i* founded or unfounded, the act of placing this document 
on the public records would seem to have been a breach of that 
confidr iK c, in which it was demanded and received by the coin- 
iiiund4:r in chief. And we really must qualify nhe act of the 
governor who found it so placed, and e^iposed it to oxarniiia- 
ti<»n, for the purpose of evading a portion of the responsibility of 
his own uieasuies, as a proceeding extremely unfair and unjust to 
its author, who is subsequently represented by Sir George us an 
officer of the most exalted merit. • 

Of the comiuct of C^tjlonel Capper, who is supposed to have 
actively promoted ib? publicity, we must be allowed to express an 
equal degree of censure. Although uriacconipaiiied by restriction, 
tire office which he held might w^cll be supposed to imply the dis- 
creet use of a confidential document ; but the imprudence of the 
adjutant-general <loes not justify the previous indiscretion of tlie 
governor in committing such a paper to a person notoriously ad- 
verse to the plan in agitation ; an iudiscietion the less excusable 
as the measure w as at tliat moment the order of the supreme go- 
vernment, and did not require that Sir George Barlow should 
ritlier assume or evade any portion of the responsibility. 

Even the court of directors are indignant at the breach of con- 
fidence* .by which this paper became public, and fulminate their 
disapf)rohation at its unkiiown author, but it docs not appear that 
the threat lias been followed up. The officers who had com- 
plained of this report as a caiuinny, jointly demanded that its 
author should be brought to military liud, and one of them pro- 
posed the alternative that he himself should be triiid. The com- 
mander in chief hesitated on the existence of legal ground for 
trial, and took opinions on the subjetd. T\ic present judge-advo- 
cate-general determined in the ‘negative, the late judge-advocate- 
general in the affirmative. General Macdowall, with a procrasti- 
nation not very candid towards his successor, determined to put 
the quarter-master-general in arrest, on die eve of his own em- 
barkation for Europe; and to leave to his hucqqssot the charge of 


* No. 5, of East liulift papers, laid before the Hoaie of Commons. 
VOL. I. NO. II. 
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this trial of (doubtful legality. The quarter-master-general appealed 
to the superior authority of the government against the arrest as 
unlawful. The commanded in chief denounced as unlawful the 
appeal itself, as well as the interference (rf the government, inas- 
much as the law had vested in him exclusively all jj^dicial power 
over tlie army. He admitted that he was bound to obey the 
orders of the government, but in the present case, if they siiould 
persist, he could only obey under protest of illegality. The order 
was given, and the quarter-niastcr-genet'al released ; and a 
practical example was afforded of the mischiefs and absurdities 
inseparable from the disunion which we have noticed : a positive 
law was violated, under authority of a law which gives power by 
implication. But it is argued, that where supreme j>o\ver is 
lodged, necessity w ill always justify its enlarged application ; and 
that necessity is stated to have existed. The commander in chief 
is affirmed to have abused his powers, and the army is affirmed to * 
have been in a state of ferment which precluded a fair trial of the 
person accused. 

We shall not discuss these assertions ; nor should wc be dis- 
posed to question tlie ground assumed by the advocates of the 
goveiiiment, for proving that, if Hamable, he was responsible to 
Ills superiors, and not to die officers of the army ; and tliat his 
conduct was accordingly an unfit subject for trial before a court- 
martial ; — if this argument did not unfortunately prove too much 
for its authors : for when the officers comntandiiig native corps 
did complain of Col. Munro’s conduct to the <'ourt of directors, 
the government refused to forward their memorial ; and the deli- 
berate intention of suppressing it was as deliberately approved by 
X(Ord Minto.* The directors, however, w ho echo the assertions 
of Sir George Barlow^, that appeals to superior auUiority are 
always open, and repeat his admonition to wait their result, do 
state with a gentle and indirect censure, f dial this memorial ought 
not to have been suppressed. 

When General Macdowal w'as in the act of stepping on board 
ship, he issued an order of reprimand to Colonel Munro for hav- 
ing appealed to the Civil Power ^ as he chuses to term die govern- 
ment, wiiich order, as well as diqt in which he took leave of die 
army, must be admitted by all impartial men to have been highly 
imprudent, unjustifiable, and inflamniatoiy. 

In die roudue of business this order did not reach die governor, 
undl the commander in chief had sailed for England, and was 


* East India Pspen, No.d. 
t East India Pf^cn, 9. A. 
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wearly out of sight, A general order by government was imiriedi- 
utely issued on the 3ist January, 1809, dismissing General M. 
from his office of commander in cliirf, and suspending from the 
service Major Boles t|je deputy arijutunt>general, whose signature 
liap}>ened myst irregularly to authenticate the copy of the order 
delivered to the governor ; because “ the general order in question 
liaving been circulated under the signature of the deputy adjutant- 
general of the army, -it must have been known fo that officer, 
that in giving currency \o a paper of this offensive description, he 
was Jicling in direct violation of his duty to the government, as no 
autliority can justify the execution of an illegal ac|,” Col. Cap- 
per, the adjutant-general, on seeing this order, waited on the go- 
vernor to acknowledge that lie alone, aiid^iiot his deputy, was 
responsible for every thing done in his office," and in consequence 
he also was suspended, but without removing the suspension of 
Major Boles. 

We siiould have deemed it unnecessary to discuss the merits of 
a qiHislion (iii which ^ve thought the whfde English world, includ- 
ing even the court oT directors, was agreed, if the guilt of Major 
Boles, afui* his acquittal by every competent authority, >vere not 
jec<fnll\ affirmed by a most skilful advocate of the Indian govern- 
ment, w ho very wisely consirieis the condemnation of that officer 
to be essential to the justilication of Sir Cieorge Barlow'. We 
shall accordingly devote a lew' lines (o an explanation of those 
facts in the case of Major Boles which appear to be the least 
miderslor»d. -1. Tlu' ( -iNil Governor of Madras has, subsequent- 
Iv to the seizure of Lord Bigot, also held the independent mili- 
tary commission of governor of Fort St. George.— C. In tins lat- 
ter capacity, and in no other, a copy is .sent to him of every order 
issiu'd by. the commander in chief of the forces, for the purpose 
of being published w ith his sanction to the troops composing the 
garrison oF Fort St. (ieorge, who, according to tins new and iiot- 
al do brunch of the anomaly so often noticed, are, and are not, 
under the orders of the commander in chief of the forces. — 3. It 
is the c\stabliishcd routine of office, that this copy should be sent 
by the adjutant-general, if at the presidency, and not by the de- 
puty. A transmission by the !:|tter would be a breach of etiquette 
amounting to disrespect, not only to the governor, but to his ow-n 
immediate superior, during w hose pre.sence the deputy is as passive 
an instrument as the pen w hich he holds. It is also the established 
routine that this copy should be signed not only by the adjutant- 
general, but be accompanied by a respectful tioie of transmission 
in his onm handwriting. — 4. The copies which the adjutant- 
general orders to be dispatched without delay, are necessarily in 
nianu.script ; the remainder are printed in the course of that or 
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the ensuing^ day, and forwarded, when ready, as well to those 
stations omitted in the first instance, as to those which have 
received the previous copy, /or the pujpose of forming a con- 
venient and uniforni record in the offices of the staff at out- 
stations. — 5. Major Jioles obeyed the directions he received re- 
garding tliis order, and which are far from unusual,^ vu. to trans- 
mit it in manuscript to the principal stations on the day he re- 
ceived it, and afterw'ards in print to the ^subordinate posts, ft 
was inconsistent wdth the established routine of the office, that he 
should take any step whatever r^arding the copy for Fort St. 
George. — 6. It happened that Major Boles tlie deputy, and 
Captain Mac(ft)wall the assistant deputy, signed all the printed 
cofiies, the head clerk having omitted to reserve one, as usual, to 
be signed by the ac^utant-general, for transmission to the gover- 
nor. When Col. Capper came to the office he discovered and 
expressed some displeasure at the omission ; the head clerk offer- 
ed to prepaVe a manuscript copy, but Col. Capper rejected tliis 
proposal, and having WTitten the usual note of transmission to die 
governor, with his own hand dispatched it, accompanied by one of 
the copies which had beensi^ned by Major Bo/es for transnimion 
to the out-stations- — 7. Major BoJes did not send, and was in no 
respect accessory to sending this copy to the governor ; and he 
did not sign it for transmission to the governor.-- 8. Major Boles 
is charged in the general order by which he is punished with hav- 
ing “ circulated under his signature, and given currency to/’ the 
obnoxious order ; this de^scriptioll of the crime, wlien combined 
with the facts above stated, applies in its obvious interpretation to 
the copies which wei e circulated to the oul-stations ; but it is in 
evidence before the House of Commons, dial of the copies sf> 
circulated, an equal, or nearly uii equal, number, were signed by 
Major Boles who was punished, and Captain Macdow^all who was 
not punished ; it must therefore either be admitted that the gover- 
nor held one person to be innocent and another to be guilty for 
the commission of one and die same act, (an inierence for which 
his advocates will not be so imprudent as to contend,) or that the 
act of circulating Under his signature, and giving currency,'^ 
was intended peculiarly to apply to the copy certified by his sig- 
nature, which, ill the irregular course already described, came into 
the hands of the governor. But it has been shewn that Msyoi^ 
Boles neither sent this pajper to the governor, nor s^ed it for 
transmission to him ; ana consequently that so far as intention 
constitutes the esseiM^e of crime, ne bad absolutely no concern in 
ffie act for which he was punished; a fact which Sir George Bar- 
kiw might easily have ascertained by the sacrifice of five minutes 
devoted to previous inqmries, or r^ctiog that tlie note of 
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transmission was in the handwriting of Col. Capper. We have 
procured specimens of these two hands; it is next to impossible 
that a person who had once seen tliem^ should mistake the one 
for theii other, aiid we,^are at a loss to account for this unfortunate 
oversight. ^ . 

We have^ adverted stroi^ly to the intention of Major Boles, 
because we are assured, that he was a member of no fac- 
tion, that lie participated in no one sentiment of General Mac- ^ 
dowall, and that he Coasidered himself (and as we understand 
with reason) ill-treated by that general on being superseded* by 
Col, Capper, a gallant officer and an honorable iiian, but possess- 
ing claims and qualifications for tip office of adjutant-general, 
every way inferior to those of Major Boles. It may hence be 
inferred, without any imputation injurious to the latter officer, that 
these circumstances might somewhat detract from his cordiality 
with his ininiodiate principal, render him more jealously passive 
in his conduct, and more cautious of any act that might be con- 
strued into a deviation from the strict routine of military obedi- 
ence. We have heard it objected to Major Boles, that he ought 
to have shewn the order to Sir George Barlow before it got into 
firciilatkm. ff he had not been restricted by the course of strict 
neutrality and passive obedience which his situation iiiqiosed ; and 
if the suggested measure, be considered with reference, not to his 
strict duty as a military officer, but as the bold and judicious in- 
terposition of a c itizen and a man, we readily admit that the at- 
tempt would have been laudable, even at the obvious risk of ifs be- 
ing treated both by his immediate principal, and by Sir George 
Barlow', as the impertinent interference of an irresponsible under- 
But Nve are of opinion that this interference, if proper, 
ought to have been adopted at an earlier date, namely, three days 
before, when General Macdow'all published to the army, in tlic 
form of a farewcl order equally obnoxious and inflammatory, his 


• It is very remarkable that this occurred on the dismission, by order of the 
Court of Directors, of tlie adjutaiit-Rcneral and his deputy, (Major Boles being 
tlicn assistant adjntant-generaD/tfr not having girm ^ood advice to the comrnander 
in chief* Sir George Barlow had cdrtainly a good precedent for the inversion ot 
military relations. But the coincidence does not stop here. The Directors 
have reluctantly admitted that they acted under an erroneous impression of 
ic facts (such as they were) lor which these genth^men were punished ; and 
one of tliem, Col. Agnew, has been sent back without any compensation 
for the injuries he has sustained) lo resume his office. Sir George ap- 

uarcntly feeling the coincidence, has refused to ohe§ the order ^ the Court qf 
mrectorM, becmise it was conditional, « provided he,” Uieir inferior, « should 

must be something radically imperfect in the conititution pf a 
system of gPvemmciit which generates such proceedings. 
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accusation of the Court of Directors, (and through them of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, vested with indisputable control in this case,) tor 
having with-held from him hjf supposed rights, and from the ariny 
the absurdly assigned privilege of possessing a represeiit^vc in 
the board of government. In vvliatever ftianner tlie duties of 
Major Holes as a soldier or a subject might have pfescribed in- 
terference with regard to this first order, which was publislied in 
Fort St. George, with the sanction of the governor ; he could not 
• reasonably have infei rial, with regard to llKvsubsequent order, that 
the govrrnor, who had siitFered with impunity the publication of 
an insult on the superior aulliorilies of the state, should visit with 
greater severity 'an oflenco against his own interior and <lrlegated 
power. We have liille to <>fjserve on the skill which would con- 
found for the purpi>se of identifying Major Boles’s own detence 
of liis eo!u!net on the principles of miiitury sul)ordination, with 
the argiunents of a most insubordinate and nmtinous memorial 
addressed, bV-l uevt i transmitted, to Lord Mintr>, (the produc- 
tion of one of thosf hot-iieaded and incapable yoiitlis t.<» whom the 
late melaneli jiy insm renioii nun cliudiv be a»f<rribed ;) because a 
passage in each <»f these mo.st o|)pusitt? productions happtuis to 
advert to the rectivetl practice it gar/Jiiig tin' authority ot the com- 
mainlei in cliirl' in neai ly similar t« iais; and because tht? foolish 
and guilty |>ro<im iioii vvliich has bt;en fleserib<‘d, and whldi Ma- 
jor Holes Certainly had not seen, is staled to have bct?n written, in 
point of tiuM' neaily a moiith bcfoie Ins able and re.s()ecllul 
deft/iK'e of his own cojulnct. 1 1 ‘ refute this lefl-handtal ingenu- 
ity, it is abundantly suflli it nl to havi- noticed it. Tiie supple- 
mcnlaiy crime asi nbi d as an after-lhouglil to Major Holes, name- 
ly, that conscitUis of innoct-uce he decliut'd to plead gtiilty, sup- 
poses so toUtl a want of evtTy fet liiig which ought to animate an 
officer and a gentleman, that his later and more judicious accusers 
have thought pr(>])er to slide gently and skilfully past it. 

l*he first principle t)f military suburdmution, which was shaken 
by the doctrines of the ortler punishing Major Boles for not deli- 
berating on the j>TOpriety of obedience, necessarily e.vcited tlie 
greatest ferment among the ofiicers of the army; of whom it is stated 
that his Majesty’s officers were generally the most forw'Hrd in 
shewing their personal indignation/ by refusing with contempt all 
invitations to the table of the governor. 

Memorials on various topics of real or alledged grievance had 
previouiiy been in circulation ; and among them one, which had 
been saijiictioned by, the officers of some of his Majesty’s 
which had served in Bengal praying to be placed on 
allowances with the corps on that establishment. We state 
yv^ grief and rclucl^nce, that the general conversation, tone, and 
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mauncr of the late commander in chief, General Macdowall, had 
not been such as to discourage these improper combinations. He 
seems to have been very naturally irritated at his exclusion from 
the council; and very absurdly to hAve sought for compensation 
ol this loss of coiiseqiieijce, by becoming the head and the organ 
ot a discontented military party. But when a private remonstrance 
from Sir George Barlow hail forced this particular memorial on 
his attention, he succeeded in causing his Majesty’s oflicers to 
willidravv their siguatdres ; and it was presented with those of the ^ 
Company’s oliiccrs, v^ lio had previously acceded to it. Strenuously * 
deprec ating as we do the consecjnences of combinahons of any 
kind among men with arms in their hands, we gamiot pass over 
without holding up to public admiration the profound remarks of 
the Court of Directors on the prayer of this petition. It is noto- 
rious, as we understand, that all the necessaries of life are on a 
moderate average 50 per cent, cheaper at Bengal than at Madras, 
while the allowances are considerably greater. Thej[>rayer of the 
petition was for an equality of allowance. The Directors observe, 
that the persons .•loiiiinated to appointments arc aware of the 
inequalities — that the style of living has accommodated itself 
to tlie scale of inc ome.^’ I'hat equality of one thing implies an 
equality of all things, and as the Madras officers have had quicker 
promotion, in consecinence of more numerous casualties, wesup- 
pose the officers of Bengal have of course a fitir claim to be knock- 
ed on the head in the same proportion. Moreover “these allow- 
“ aiiccs are not calculated with reference to what other men re- 
“ ceive, but iu refercnct* to the means of the governing powers,” — 
(we did not before know that the resources of every part of India 
were not equally applicable to the service of every other part ;) and 
“ the (lovoriimonl has an undoubted right, legal and moral, to de- 
“ cidc fonsislently with the principles of justice. The Company 
“ have always lesistfMl the idea of a general equalization of allow- 
auces of the tlilfcreut Presidencies” (such an exjiectation is dis- 
tinctly lield out in the regulations of 17y()) “ as not founded on 
“ right or reason, or the nature of things.” Now of all this rea- 
soning, w'e think it quite sufficient to observe lirst, that boys of 1() 
are not exactly aware of the inequalities in the service w hen they 
are appointed ; and althouglvniidoubtedly a man must necessarily 
“accommodate the style of his living to the scale of his income,” that 
maxim of prudence does not appear to us to be a very conclusive 
argument to prove the justice or the policy of placing two depart- 
ments of the same army, holding precisely the same rank, govenuid 
by the same rules of service, and exposed the same hazards, on 
a widely dilFereut footing with respect to emolument. Nor can 
we discover any thing either in right, or reoMon, or the nature of 
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things y Mhich forbids that their cobdition should be lu every re- 
spect equalized. 

The draft «>f another highij^' improper memorial which we have 
already noticed, was also in rirculaiiort; it \i as addressed to Lord 
Minto, and prayed, among other things, f()r tlic removal of Sir 
George Barlow; but as a memorial signed^ presented ^ or Ivans- 
mitferh it never had existence. This, howtwer, is the document 
M*hicii is first noticed in the G. O. of the 1st of May, and which, 
• together with all other reprehensible proceiidings, are referred by 
Sir (le.orge to a date posterior to the depart urti of Gener-il Mao 
dowali, or in otiicr >vo*(is, to tlie date of his own very obnoxious 
piuiishmciit of *Maior Boies.* 'llio second is a letter addH^^s^ d 
10 Major IVsies, uri’erkig the aid of his brother officers to i*oin}Kin 
sate his peenniarv privations, and a promise to assist ^ 11 others w Ik^. 
might be similarly circumstanced ; a pledge which indicated a spe- 
cies of combinati(*n highly reprehensible. The acceptance of this 
aid trom an itTunilitary combination is the only trait in the conduct 
of Major B. which w^e think can he said at all detract from the 
high tone of honourable and independenl fetling which he had 
oliierwise uniformly sustaiiietl. Bur as men we do not pronounce 
the condemnation ol aiKdliei Ijecau’ye he is not exeni[)t from the 
frailties of humanity : hecausf: df\slilute of foi tune, and deprived 
of the means of subsislenctr, he accepted aid in a questionable 
shape rattier than see a tKMoved family perish for want of hiod. f 
By th(? order of the Jst of ^Tay, J80U, five officers of rank were 
suspended the service, aiai four wen; removed from the staff. — 
The long and declainaloiy exposition of facts, which this ordei 
assumed to be ascertained, n garding the persons w ho prepared 
and circulated the obnoxious papers, is now' generally unrlerstood 
to be absuluteiy unfounded in its most essential parts ; and, we will 
here notice, by w ay of episode, that the Court of Directors, hefore 
ihe arrival of these oflu’ers in England, and before any one of them 
had beeq beard in bis defence cither in England or in [rulia, pro- 
ceeded to determine that they should be finally dismissed from 
their service : and in conformity to a bye law to liiat effect, ap- 
pointed a day for proceeding to the art of dismission! The so- 
lemn protests of a few upright and enlightened men, arrested this 
resolution of the majority ; and its d\tthor5 are now endeavouring 


* <?ol. Cajpper was pennitted toiro to Enalanil, Major Boles was rctfiised , 
the tbriiter, with his eommander in chief, was lost on the voyaii^e. 

i Mthot^h Uiese niisforpines have we understand involved Major Boles in 
iffetiiBii enibarraisnicnt, wc conscientiously believe him at this moment to be. as 
♦^.ijfisposed as any man in any comttry to support the cause of regular atitho- 
insurrecnonary violence of any description: aiid certainly after all 
na mu been made to suffer, this is no sli^t praise. 
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to explain away an act, which appears to us as contrary to British 
justice, as it is to every candid and impartial feeling that should 
aiiiniatc the breast of a Government. Major Boles who was abso* 
lately unconnected with any of the discontents iu India, and guilty 
not even of imprudence nor of any fault civil or military, after two 
years experftied in balloting twelve against twelve, has at length 
obtained u qualified decision in his favor. Tlie case of the other 
suspended officers might seem to involve a pretext for more of 
doubt, but the fire w;is expended on the innocent, and they also . 
are restored ; and surely it must be a heavy fault that is not more 
than sufficiently punished by the torture of two years of suspense, 
and the ruin of all tlieir prospects in life. Before^we quit the sub- 
ject of .suspension we must express *our degibts concerning the le- 
gal existence of such a powei at present. We do not, however, 
coiiiend against the propriety of conferring it ; on the contrary, if 
n do not legally exist, \\ v. llunk that it ought to be conferred. — 
But the right ot suspending and sending across the Atlantic, which 
is iu itself a severe punishinent, ought to be restrained in its ope- 
ration by the cer taifity of au immediate and open trial on tlie arri- 
i^al of the party in Ejiglamh 

We return to Sir Ci. B.*s order of the 1st of May, ISOf). This 
new efi'ort of pow cr increased and extended the prevailing discon- 
tent ; but the Hame became violent and almost universal on the ar- 
rival and publication of a dispatch from Lord Minto, the gover- 
nor-geijcral, dated the Cytli May. In f)5 * long-drawn para- 
graphs his lordship exhausts the oratory of the senate, the ing(‘- 
imilv the skill of .special pleading, in commeni- 

ing oil tilt; draft of a ineniorial \^hicli some person or persons had 
inalicioiisly intended to tiansiiiit to Jiiin, the said governor gene- 
ral. lie revises and ext,ol.s the course of measures which unhap- 
pily hat\ subvi i'led all order, discipline, and harmony ,* and after 
recognizing the general principle that a military officer is bound to 
obey the ordtus of his superior without regaid to its quality, first, 
restricts this obligation to ordinary times ; secondly, denies it in 
extraordinary timers ; thirdly, pronounces the officer himself to be 
the judge of what is ordinary and wdiat extraordinary : and lastly, 
tliat the whole argument is very delicate and doubtful. The eftects 
of this shewy but unsubstatitial piece of argument were Indy 
mournful. The sound thinkers perceived the foundations of dis- 
cipline to be irretrievably subverted ; those who think little, or but 
little to the purpose, (and they are always the mass,) found in these 
arguments a defence of all the violence w^ich afterwards ensued. 
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and quoted and applied them jti support of disobedience and sedn 
tion in a way |hat would be truly ludicrous, if the effects were not 
too lamentable for a jest. From step to step they had been led to 
the brink of rebellion, and that crisis was not averted by tlie plan 
for separating the officers from the men, on ,thc refusal of the for- 
mer to subscribe a test, the expediency of which it is«!iot our in- 
tention to discuss. 

We stop again in justice to Sir George Barlow to observe, that 
however justly he may be considered as having inflamed the cxist- 
’ing discontents by the unfortunate error in his conception and treat- 
ment of the case of Major Boles, yet viewing the crisis at which 
our narrative has^now arrived, the question was narrowed to the 
view of insurrection alone ; aivi no sound statesman possessing the 
means of coercion will fiesitate to employ it against insiirrectif)n. — 
From that moment to the final extinction of the mutiny, we are 
disposed to confer unqualified approbation on the decisive and 
energetic measures of Sir G . B. ; he seems to have risen with the 
occasion, and to have resolved to the best of his abilities to make 
the amende honorable” for the sliare he iniglit possibly have had 
in producing the mischief. 

Open hostility ensued at one station (Seringapatam), and a gene- 
ral hostile movement was inipciidiitg, when a proclamation by 
Lord Minto, indicating conciliation and inquiry, afforded to the 
well-meaning a pretext for recalling the misguided mass to duty 
and submission ; an event which had been accelerated by the noble 
and magnanimous efforts of General Close to stem the torrent of 
disaffection at Hyderabad. We have now' reached the period of 
Lord Minto’s arrival at Madr as, and his judgment on a set of un- 
fortunate men who had met his declarations of conciliation and 
lenity with unqualified and unconditional submission. In a G. O. 
dated the 25t\i September, spun out according to the staple of his 
lordship’s manufacture, into the length of a second-rate pamphlet, 
he assigns his reasons for selecting for punishment 2 1 officers. If 
the army instead of absolute and unconditional submission had 
been found in a state of flagrant and active opposition to Govern- 
ment, and had been subdued by actual force, it might have been 
a fair subject for calculation wiiat number would have satisfied his 
lordship's sense of justice. After a lengthened parade of mercy 
in contracting this melancholy list,” lie proceeds to declare an 
amnesty to dll the rest, not granted in the narrow spirit of mere 
** pardon — but of total and sincere oblivion — a full restoration of 
" confic^ce and esteem.” So far as we have had the opportu- 
nity Examining the public orders, and private correspondence of 
date, this ample pledge has been consistently redeemed ; no 
^Nme of the malignant passions has polluted the public measures 
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of the Government ; the moral humiliation and broken spirit of 
these unliappY men have been wouacled by no marks of wanton tri-* 
umph ; and it was but by an accident that nearly twelve months 
after this total and sincere ohliviony ^lien time had begun to soften 
tnutual asperities, and Sir Samuel Achmuty had assumed ihecom- 
iiiaiid of th^ army in an order full of good sense and moderation, 
— Sir George Barlow' lore open the half-closed wounds, and pub- 
liilied in General Orders the angry and severe remarks of the Court 
of Directors on the conduct of the officers, w'ritten under the re- 
cent im|>ressi<m of their former inislieliaviour. This fact exceeds 
u \olimie in describing tlic character of this extraordinary go- 
vernor. . 

Mu< li as we have exceeded our proposed bounds, it is cssen* 
tiiil, dial we should notice the trials of^ some of those whom 
Minto publicly declares bef ore Irialy to be intended for 
pankhinent ; bt^causit the iuoidonts have a direct relation to 
those limdamental principles of the present sysleit^, which most 
imperiously ir*<]nire to Ix" examined. On the very uncommon if 
not unlawful tork%of interference with one court-martial before 
its s(?ntenco was confirmed, it is not our intention to enlarge, nor 
to dc tail till proofs ol e xtraordinary ignorance of facts under 
which the oju iatioiis of government were directed, farther than 
lo notice that llu' seritenccj upon Lieutenant- Colonel Dovetou,oue 
of the officers intended for panisfiment, declares him to be 
^itil/i/ of any of the crimes of which he was charged and most 
liim of the whole. The career had beenconi- 
nicnced by punishment without trial ; when the feelings excited 
by these punishments had led to the actual commission of crimes, 
it was then ostentatiously announced that trial by court-martial 
should be restored : — but when honourable acquittal was pro- 
nouticed, the government reverts to its lirsl principle of condemna- 
tion indepeiuieiit of trial, and after publishing the honourable 
acquittal of Ctilonel Doveton by the sentence of a court martial, 
announces his snqx nsion from the verviee by the sentence of the 
govenior-geru i a!. 

\Ve are not the ordinary advocates of Sir George Barlow or of 
l^ord Miuto, for we consider them as perfectly identiiied, but we 
will attempt to rescue theirs fr om some portion of the miiversal 
obloquy which has been excited in England by this proceeding. 
It belongs, in fact, as nnicli to the system as to the men, and we 
arc aware of hazarding our credit w ith merely British readers, by 
affirming that it is neither unprecedented nor uncommon. We 
have no room for numerous examples, and shall therefore adduce 
recent ones; — Governor Lord Hobart, now Lord Buckingham- 
shire, suspended Colonel Oliver contrary to the sentence of 
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court-martial in 17!)5. Governor Lord William Bentinck sus- 
pended Captain Johnson contrary to the sentence of a court-mar- 
tia i i 1803 

repeat that this anomaly belongs as much to the system as 
tr t‘:*e moil ; and as the best proof of this o|^nion, we have select- 
eii ^*ur examples from the administration of two ndblernen for 
whoso public character and private virtues w'e entertain the high- 
est resp^Tt The existence of such proceedings under the go- 
*vt niiuei.i of such men, furnishes the best proof that it is the sys- 
teii Itself whicli requires revision at the approaching renewal of 
the harter. 

We have now ♦given a brief sketch of the unfortunate disliirb- 
auces in the Madras ai^iy. We have brought under contempla- 
tion. 1 A body of olficers, \vho» considering their fair views 
and objc. ts in life, might justly have felt some discontent at an} 
diminution or inequality in their pecuniarv ciruiiumeuts. '2. /\ 
commander in#cliief, irritated hv an unarciislomed, and as we think 
an iiijudicio s ijight, instead of standing on the liigh alternatiM; 
of tendering ms resignation, or insisting upon die, same privileges 
with his predecessors, descending to the low and unjustifiaide 
measure of courting popularity with a disetmtented army, by 
fostering their complaints, and indaming their real or supposed 
injuries. S. We have seen a governor iujudh iou> enough luivvit- 
tingly to second this nirscbicvous project, by acts approaching to 
outrage upon the feelings of the officers:- and lastly, v\c have de- 
scribed the steps by which these officers, (we verily believe against 
their original intentions,) were goaded, in hopes that eacli step 
would be the last necessary for attaining their object, into a wick- 
ed and unnatural mutiny. Here we drop the curtain, and ear- 
nestly desire, that the past may be for ever buried in oblivion 
with the exception of the conduct of those, who, like General 
Close, (with no share of the blame, but with a presence of mind, 
fortitude, and magnaniuiity, not commonly to be found,*) nobly 
risked their lives iu stemming the torrent. We now proceed to 
the consideration of Mr. Pitt's bill. 

The leading principle of government inculcated in this bill, is the 
plan which Colonel Malcolm not unaptly describes by the terms 

neutial or defensive policy;” and 4n the contemplation of an 


We it is not generally known, that this gallant ofBcer, in bis aU 

tempt the mutiny jat Seco&derabad,(of which he giv(» so modest an 

accost in ids letter to General Gowdie) actually went the length of offering his 
to the swords of the mntinom soldiery, in bop^ of restoring them 
the feelings which such an action from a man so highly respected by 
calculated to excite. 
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upproachiag revision of the law, we shall take the liberty of e:f[- 
amining the principle on which this parliamentary doctrine is 
founded. 

Tliere is tio question on which ^ordinary statesmen, and even 
those who are somewliat elevated above the rank of newspaper 
politicians, ^ave w'asted so nuich rhetoric as in confounding the 
relations of private morals and political duty. We shall endea-^ 
vour to unravel this qonfusion and to render the distinction intelli* 
gible. The political ^gent man is unquestionably responsible to, 
his Maker as a moral agent \ but the grounds of that responsibility 
are totally distinct from those of the moral individual. Phepara-^ 
mount duty of a statesman is comprized in the charge of the Roman 
senate to Tls chief magistrate in thcf hour pf peril iie quid res- 
pubiit a dctrimenti capiat,” To preserve the state. He is respon- 
sible to his Maker for reoutating his charge according to the im- 
imitablc principles of justice, but to preserve his charge is his 
first duty to his Maker and to his country. He musk not be guilty 
of j>olitical suicide. The venerable author,* who has sanclitied 
the doctrine of morals and politics by an invariable reference to 
the will of Goil, proposes an extreme case in which this political 
suicide may be averted even by the sacrifice of public faith : but 
we are are disposed to suspect that the extreme case can scarcely 
i»ccur ex<‘ept as the consequence of a previous departure from good 
faith, wisdom, or justice. The perfect statesman w ill avert such 
collision of duties : but still the safety of the state is his first oh-' 
ject and paramount duty, and there cannot be two paramount 
and conflicting duties. "The distinction wdll be rendered more 
plain by considering moral man as agent for himself, political 
man as the representative of others ; moral man as an individual, 
political mail as a state personified. In morals the individual conr 
templates an hereafter. Felicity is his end, and virtue his means. 
Ill controversy with his neighbour, he considers what is virtuous, 
and worthy of himself, without reference to the possible conduct 
of his neighbour, not only because it is his duty so to do, but be- 
cause iiiflc|)<iid<iilly of an hereafter, temporal justice is above 
both, and will redress eventual injury. The concerns of a state, 
considered as a slate, are exclusively temporal, its end is safety, 
its means streiigtli. The bod? politic, in controversy with its neigh- 
bour, stands ou difterent grounds, there is no temporal power to 
administer justice and redress wrongs ; it therefore necessarily seeks 
for prosperity as die means of safety. In morals the individual, 
when oppressed, has in his deepest humiliation some depeudance 
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as a last resource on the compassion of his enemy. The body po« 
litic has no resource in compassion ; the parties are reciprocally 
destitute of heart, and canijot grapple with the atTcctioiis. In 
morals the individual acts with reference to virtue, because justice 
is attainable ; in politics with reference to power, becs^ise for want 
of an earthly arbiter justice is unattainable. A state that desires 
to be preserved must therefore seek to be powerful, there are no 
Other secondary means of preservation; but because oftensive, (in 
« the qualified sense w hich w e intend of not waiting for attack,) it is 
not necessarily unjust ; on the contrary, regulated as we have al- 
ready explained, it does not assail except when its safely is thrcral- 
«ned; it does ntft depress others beyond the necessity of its own 
preservation. ^ 

Worldly power is necessarily relative; it is tlicrcfore a fluctuat- 
ing principle; its immediate object is prevalence as its only means 
of being stable ; power, therefore, is in its tendenev an oflVnsive 
principle. It is clear that power cannot be stalionary while 
all around is in motion without losing its relative l(‘vcl, and sub- 
mitting to the prevalence of others instead of asserting its own. 
States are but so many personifications of power. A sUite, there- 
fore, which ill order to be trancpii! >:ind secure, resolves to keerp, 
and not to acquire, while all surroiinding stales are intent upon 
acquisition, is about as rational as the man who shuts his eyes 
in order that he may see ; to be safe it excludes the only means 
of safety ; it jnmively promotes foreign aggrandizement and thus 
solicits attack by renouncing the means of attack. The Kotnaii 
empire never began materially to diminisb until the neutral po- 
licy of Augustus determined that it should never increase. 

Tlie advocates of a system which solicits attack, have an ear- 
lier authority than Mr. Pilt*s bill ; and a proinineiit example may 
be found of its effects in India, immediately preceding that 
legislative enactment. The growth of the house of Ilyder w'as 
steady, rapid, and notorious for twenty years previous to the 
war of 1780; its progress had been regularly and accurately de- 
scribed, its successive conquests and aggraudizements distinctly 
reported, and the danger broadly foretold ; the orders from Eng- 
land were almost in the words of Mr. Pitt’s bill, deprecating all 
iuterference with the ambitious schemes of the native pow'crs. 
As Hyder’s resources increased, tliose of the Company wefe pro- 
portionably diminished ; his relative strength became their relative 
weakness. The storm burst ; they had renounced the right to 
repel twenty years of spbstautial s^gression and impending danger, 
because yet beyond the geographical frontier. Iney would not 
aOi|ii|^, and now they could not keep. The British empiie in 
^ liouth bad been reduced to tlie last gasp of existence. It had 
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emerged from the brink of Uie grave, with the shrgud yet encir- 
chng its head, and its wounds still rankling from the result of past 
errors. At sucli a period, in the of facts notorious and in- 
telligible to all who cjiose to understand, British India was posi- 
tively direcljpd to solicit new attacks by similar means. Popula- 
rity was necessary to the minister of the day ; the multitude was 
misled by the same ignorant sophistry, with respect to the poli- 
tics of India, as thirt, which now are sometimes used, though it 
was then prompted by more interested motives,’*^ and a law was’ 
to be framed on the assumption of that very confusion of ideas 
whicl) we have deemed it necessary to separate. ^ 

We proceed to examine the coii|f quences of tlic Iaw\ Lord 
Cornwallis, who was appointed governor^general in 1786, sawr, 
at an early period, the danger to be apprehended from the power 
and restless ambition oi’Tippoo Suitaiin, and the necessity of prepar- 
ing alliances for the contest, w hich he perceived to be not only in- 
evitable, but absolutely necessary’ to the future safety of the British 
possessions. The N izam w as the first prince to whom lie addressed 
himself. An oft'ei/sive treaty with this prince, dated in 1768, pro- 
vided for the conquest and possession of Hyder’s dominions by the 
Company, and its execiilion had been prohibited by orders from 
England. In the course ot his lordship’s negotiations with the Nizam 
it was necessary to explain an article of the treat) of 1768, which 
provided for aiding him with a certain military force. The 
meaning of this article was now explained ; and it was made a 
condition, that the force in question sliould not be employed 
against any powers in alliance with the Company, every one of 
whom w as enumerated, with the single exception of Tippoo 
Sultaun. Now^ Tippoo Sultauii liad a treaty of peace and amity 
w ith the Company, and this exclusion, by the revival of an offen- 
sive treaty, w as a virtual declaration of hostility. But this was not 
all ; the instrument to which we advert, w as not a regular treaty, 
(which l.jord Corwallis informs the Nizam, he was prevented 
from entering into by the laws of his country, and the injunctions 
of the King and Company of England j) it was a letter (dated 1st 
July, 1789) which his lordship declared to be equally binding on 
the British nation as a regular treaty. Here then is the noble- 
man, whose moderation and neutral policy are the theme of ge- 
neral admiration, in the first important act of his government, 


* The company's civil servants kiiewr, that so loi% as a sot of native usurpeia, 
or as they were then also termed mtke princes, were permitted to contend 
in India witii each other for power, means (well known at that time in the 
East) were open to the Company's servants of procuring rapid fortunes, by ab 
iiately supporting tlie pretCHStons of each usurper. 
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not only feeling the necessity of violating the law, but aggravat- 
ing the violation by a flimsy and clandestine evasion. When the 
Egression of Tippoo on Travancore, in the same year, induced 
Lord CortiwulliKS to act with a spirit and decision which will al- 
ways do honor to his memory, he determined to negotiate for the 
aid of the Mahrattas. They were naturally alarmedT at the pros- 
pect of being themselves attacked in the event of our success against 
the common enemy ; they perceived c^ur power to stand on a rc- 
‘ spectable level, and imagined that its increiv^e would endanger 
ow n. The act of parliameiUproluhiting conquest and aggrandize- 
ment was produced as the answer to this objection. The argu- 
ment actually pfevailed ; and it is notorious that the Mahrattas 
considered the point ac estabhslicd, not only that they were safe 
against aggression from us, hut free to carry on Uieir own sclu ines 
of aggrandizement, without iiuerruplion or remonstrance. Anil 
such was the positive result. Lord Cornwallis permitted Madajcc 
Scindia to possess himself of the empire of l>ellii» to conquer 
Hindostan, and to establish on tlie Company ’s iVontier, a power 
much more formidable than that of Tippo.). But Madajec* 
Scindia understood the neutral policy ; he did not pawss tlie ftou- 
lier, because he uas not ready; and the danger was sufl’ered to 
accumulate, because w’hile the frontier was inviolate, his lordship 
was at liberty to lose his level In the scale of pov^ ers, and to con- 
template with apathy the organization of the means of his ow n 
destruction. ^JTie Mahrattas did not stop here : on tlie depar- 
ture of Ixird Coniwaliis in 1793, a pretext was made by the 
state of Poona, directed and supported by the whole powder of 
Scindia, for attacking the Nizam ; and here the policy of British 
India was not only neutralized but emasculated. The contending 
states were parties to the triple allitiucc by which the pqvver of 
I'ippoo had recently been arrested and reduced: and Tippoo was 
now in open and notorious communication with the Mahra^s for 
the eventual extinction of the power of the Nizam. 

Under this critical aspect of aft'airs, the efforts of the governor- 
general, Sir John Shore, were directed to a verbal criticism of 
the terms of tlie triple alliance, for the purpose of deciding on 
the oTjligatioa to assist the state which was thus threatep^ witb 
extinction. The question was, not \Vbether BriU^b India w'as to 
be safe, but whether a doubtful bit of paper authorized it to b^ 
^fe. He was afraid of giving offence to the Mabrattas, whose 
jealoui^ he conceived would be excited by any engagement 
which should improve our alliance with the Nizam, end thus 
consolidate our streiigt^. The .l^prehension of the jealousy of 
rivab is a miglity engine of the neutral policy; as if the discoveiy 
pf fear did not, by an universal law of nature, instead of averting, 
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inevitably produce the apprehended evil. But the govemorf ge- 
neral had another and more rational fear, the fear of the law. 
He knew tlial'*= the disputes which w'ere made the pretext of 
this rupture were easy ^of adjustment he knew tliat if f the 
Malirattas slyjuid proceed to extremities against the Nizam, it 
could only be with a view to annihilate the independence of his 
authority,” and that j he must sink under the attack. Our^ poli- 
tical consequence might, he conceived, lose something of its im- 
ptntance in the estimaft) of the native powers, by leaving the 
Nizam to his fate;” but the letter of the treaties already existing, 
did nut, as he tiunight, authorize our support, ariritlic act of the 
legislature expressly prohibited an interference which might in- 
voivt* us ill hustilily. He appears, however, (says Col. M.) to 
have strongly felt (as I^rd Cornwallis had done before) the injury 
:;»id danger to which our interests might be eventually exposed, 
from the operation of the restrictions of the act of 17^3. 

A war was connnenced (in 17 iH); an action was fought which 
prostrated the Nizam at the feet of the Mahrattas; his extinction 
as a po\\ er was absolutely in their hands. But they paused at 
ti listing nenti a! policy to such an extent: they disbelieved the ex- 
Trenie fulls of our shivering in a defensive posture, until the mine 
.shouKI be ready to explode under our feet; and an arrangement 
ssas concluded, by which, without dethroning the Nizam, they 
ihought that thes liad ensured the gradual and unobserved aiinex- 
ition of his doiniiiioiis to the Mahratta states. 

Tlie Nizarn t onsidered himself, and w'ith reason, deluded and 
betrayed by the English alliance ; he had no resource against the 
Mahrattas and Tip] >oo Sultauii, but throwing himself into the arms 
ol France. The English auxiliary force, which had abandoned 
him in the hour of peril, was dismissed from his dominions ; a 
regular army, odicered by Frenchmen, was formed on the basis of 
some corps which had been previously organized, and a regular 
grant of icnitory was allotted for it's support. The contiguity 
of this territoritv to that of the Company, and the establishment 
of a French force at its door, did, however, alarm the neutral 
policy ; and a plain intimation was given even by Sir J ohn Shore 
of the necessity of advancing a British force to the frontier. But 
It evaporated in w'ords ; and the lesson did not seem to have been 
taught, that all this danger might have been averted by an adher- 
ence to the principles of good faith and self-preservation. 

Nearly in this state Lord Momington found the relations of 
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British Tndia^ on his arrival in that country in 1798. TTie death 
of the Peishwa and of Madajee Scindia, had in the intermediate 
period produced internal connioticms in the Mahratta states, whieJi 
had averted the intended annexation of ij^e dominion of die N i- 
zam ; and that prince was thus allowed the <>ppor|||Liiiitv of aug- 
menting and improving his regular French force. Dowlni Bow 
Scindia, the successor of Madajee, had seized the old minister at 
Poona, usurped the whole power of that government, and was 
busied in organizing a dominion which how extended from tiu* 
mountains of Cumasoti to the banks of the Toombnddra. The 
regular militai^ force in liis service and that of the Nizam was nr»i 
merely officered by frenchmen, and paid by the stale wliic h the\ 
served, but extensive territories were surrendered for their pay- 
ment, of which the French commandants possessed the exclusive 
rule, civil and military ; and for all the purposes of regular goverie 
nient w'ere«much more effectually* the sovei eigns, tiran the |)i inces 
who conferred them were of the remainder of their territory. Ii 
was of little comparative moment, as it regarded the British 
power, in w'hat manner the Frencli chiefs might b(‘ enahh d to 
avert the future collision of the ptiwers which tliey served. riie 
fact w*as broad, notorious, and incontestib^e, that Mysorts tin 
Decan, the whole of the Mahratta siat»‘s, including Hindostaii: in 
a word, every thing that touched the British possessions from 
Cape Comorin to the pillars of a\lrxand< r, rras effectual/y aiul 
decidedly French. The means wore prepared, the combiimtion- 
obvious and easy, and nothing was re<]nircd lint the presence of 
an European French force h\ land or by sea. and an able head 
to direct the operations, for the destnirtio!i of the w*liol<‘ fabric ol 
our Indian power in twf> campaigns. We invite such of oar 
countrymen as possess the requisite inforniatioii, to pause at this 
proposition, to examine whether it be disputable ; and to rt ile< t 
that the w'holc w^as the result of a policy, .solemnly prescribed by 
an act of the British legislature. 

A governor-general unshackled by such restrictions would have 
entered upon the whole que.stioii at ouce ; not for the [>urpose of 
attacking at once a combination which must inevitably have over- 
whelmed him ; but for determining thti order in wiiich the dif- 
ferent branches of danger should be most conveniently assailed in 
succession, lliere is reason to believe, that the terror of the hiw* 
prevented Lord Momington (now^ Lord Wellesley,) iVom so con- 
sidering the question ; but, however Uiis may be, the order w*hicli 
neces.sity imposed, was that wdiich wisdom would have saiirtioncd. 
Tlie French force at Hyderabad was replaced by an Engli.sh one, 
and Tippoo was destroyed. Thus far public approbation follow- 
ed his measures ; but when, in the inevitaUe course of events, the 
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greater and infinitely more formidable danger was to, be removed, 
wh(!ti by a series of brilliant achievements the work was actually 
done, ami nothing remained to be |:i|prforined, but that the work- 
man who had combined the materials, should give the last polish 
of the master’s hand;— then the demon of neutral policy reared 
once move ife frightful, and affrighted bead ; its horrid, senseless, 
and portentous streams were re-echoed from Downing Street to 
Ijoadenhall Street, ;mk 1 from Leadenhall Street to Downing 
Street, and called from* the retreat of age and horH>ur the venera- 
ble nobleman who deserved a better fate, than to be thus com- 
]j»e!li fj to outlive his former self, and to be exhibited in a situation 
iii wlnclr his best friends could co^itemplatc death as the event 
most la\ out aide to his glory. ^ 

V\ it woiihl willingly bury in oblivion the state of mental imbe- 
cilii) iit which this wreck of every thing great and noble w'as in- 
duct nJ to declare on a question of that description, which one of 
our greatest statesmen pronounced to be almost the only justifia- 
ble ground of war, that it was but a mere point of honour f and 
that he would concede it. to conciliate a chief (Sciridia) wdio had 
violated thi^ law of nations, plundered the Britisli representative 
at his court, and at this very time detained him as a prisoner in his 
camp. 'I'he dissulution of the alliances which we. had formed, 
and the abaiuloninciit of our allies to die fury of their enemies, 
w ere ineusui es meditated, but not efl'ected, when death interposed 
to r xpiuige the last sctfiie of the drama, .and to leave to the prin- 
cipal aettu but the remembrance of his early fame. 

Sir ( ieoige Barlow succeeded by a provisitmaJ appointment to 
b«* go\t ruor-geiicral of British India. Ixird L^ike was still in the 
lit Id ; ami iiiuit i ihtt ]Hopei authority, adjusted the points at issue 
with Sciiidia by a new treaty, in every way honourable, moderate, 
ami ad\anlagt^ous. He had, with the perfect concurrence of 
S< India, .stipulated for the river Chunibnl, as the boundary of the 
Company s possiissions and dependencies: 1st, as a definite 
lint t<» prevent litigation; 2d, as including a priiidpai pass 
into Hindostan, contained in the small territories of die Raja of 
Boondet*, wliose iiniidriu friendly conduct during the late hostili- 
ties rendered it a point of national honour, to protect him against 
the vengeauce of the enemies whom he had thereby created* 
Other conclusive reasons for this line of demarcation, which our 
limits do not permit us to detail, were also assigned by his lord- 
ship ; and he gave it as his opinion, that no secure or honourable 
peace could be concluded with Holcar (wilh^whom we were stHl 
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ness, prosperity, and subordination among them. Let our reiidi rs 
then declare, whose love of morality is most sincere, tliose who, 
under its cloak would adopt /he forniier plan for very c]uesliop:d>h* 
purposes, or those who, without a possibility of private vit‘ws, 
would accelerate the latter. ^ 

, W43 ha\e ntHrnied that the work was done,* and required luit 
the nicer letnaining touches of the master’s hand, when neutral 
policy breathed poison and dissolved the fabric. We will now 
add, that another war is necessary to rcpifir the mischief. 'Thl* 
at first view is an alarming proposition ; but we desire our comitiy 
to look manfully at the question. The work is easy and certain, 
if manfully iin<lertaken : andAve proceed to shew that antithci war 
is both Just and indispeiisible, for placing Britisli India in that 
state of iiiteriad safely in which it may be fit to contemplate inva- 
sion from abroad. 

If it be objected, as we know it will, that the present state of 
the liriances is unfavourable to such an undertakintr, we ntiswt'i , 
that there is no pressure on the finances, excepting what l.cad''n- 
hall .Street (and the strange execution of its orders abroad) has 
created, and may remove. A considerable proportion of ih(3 debt 
created hy the necessary removal, (which we have described,) of tin 
danger created by neutral policy, was payable at ceiiaiii periods 
and with certain restrictions, either in England or in India, at the 
option of the public creditor; and bore an interest of 8 percent. 

I'hc court of directors was alarmed at the possibility <»i loo 
large a p(»rtiun of this debt being demanded at one time in haiglandj 
and adopted measures to prevent it, w hich have exarlK produced 
the evil they were intendi^il to avert. New loans were opencfl at 
the same rate of interest, in which the paper of the former loans 
was received at par, while cash was only received at a-^nemiuin, 
the object being to receive paper in preference to cash, ’riie re- 
mittance also of interest to England W'as rendered more favourable, 
as an inducement to tlic holders of papiT in the old loans to snh- 
. scribe to the new', tinder the essential change of another condition, 
namely, that the principal should he payable in India only, 'rhis 
inducement did operate to a large extent, and a limited amount of 
cash for paying oft* in succession such as did not like the transfer, 
accelerated the success of the measure. But no sooner was this 
loan closed, than another was opened, and the concealed intent of 
die whole measure was unveiled^ namely, the reduction of the in- 
terest to six per cent. 

Now it is of the essence of a fair compact, that the parties 
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should ificiprocally have a fair and full understanding of the terms.; 

• kue of the parties to tliis bargain did understand that lie W'as giving 
up the beiieticiid right of receiving his principal in England, in 
c^nisidt ralioii of receiving the same interest at a more favourable 
rate of remittance', is quite certain (and no man in England or 
in India wilf be s<i protligate as to deny it,) that if the true intent 
had been made known ol iiiiinediately manoeuvering the reduction 
ol inUM cst to fi per cunt., there was no individual, no not one, of 
the holders of the old psper, wIk) would have subscribed it to the » 
n< w loan. Evorv man would either have received payment in 
< ash, or have demanded the other alternative of bills on England 
for tli( j>iincipa]. i'he government, therefore, obtained possession 
•t the pro|Hrty of iiidividnal.s. In tlu> concealment of the 
in »si essential condition of llie compact. The bonds of 
abs( nttrs lodged in tin* trifasury, according to the terms of the 
loan-, under tli(' respon.sibility of government, not to be alienated 
w itlnnit a sju cial [low er of attorney, u-err alienated Under the ge- 
neral [lower left with their ngeiil.s, under the pretext, that ‘‘ the 
bonds were not iHieuated,’’ but the consideration paid, and 
tile agent was free t<i subscribe it to another loan. This may be 
law, but it is very barl common sense, and still worse commou 
faitli: it is bow i;vcr by no means strange that the agents, who had 
a double cummissioii <m the transuctions, should be inanellously 
ob.seqiiious to the views of the government. The result of the 
whole has been the complete destruction of public confidence and 
credit ; and every man who was so fortunate as to keep his old 
boiui.'^, has now demanded a remittance for the principal ; we un- 
derstand that tlie whole registered debt of Bombay will be so de- 
manderl. The Company has come down to Parliament, and must 
again copic dow n for relief, to meet this very pressure, wliich may 
with the utmost facility be relieved by reverting to the compact 
which has been \ iolated. It is true, that in the slate of things 
which they have thus forced, it will be necessary to evade or post- 
pone the payments in England; but this object is easily accom- 
plished by ottering to the creditors a fair alternative which the 
court of directors know to be easy of adjustment. It is necessary 
to add that 8 per cent, is rather below the average rate of interest 
in India, in ordinary times, Mlil per cent, being the maximum 
lecoverable at law'. At the period alluded to, the trade from one 
part of India to another had been completely suspended by the 
activity of the privateers from the Mauritius, and a vast amount of 
commercial capital had, for want of better employment, been vested 
in Company’s paper. The excess of circulation lowered the rate of 
interest, and facilitated the operations which have been described. 
The capture of the Mauritius will place this trade on the footing 
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of a peace trade^ and unlock die whole of tlie commercial capital 
thus bound u{) ; the rate of interest will of course resume its ave- 
rage level ; those whose paper may have been subscribed to the 
9 per cent, loan, will liave lost just one fourth of their capital, il 
not relieved by a sense of justice and fair dealing. But if the go- 
vernment, for the relief of the pressure which they h&ve thus cre- 
ated, or for the relief of any other pressure, should without such 
i^ief open a new loan ; such is the general distrust, that probably 
» not a rupee w ould be subscribed without conditions ten-fold more 
inconvonieiit than that which they have sought to evade. Until 
the occurrence of this transaction the honourable conduct of the 
government towkrds the public creditor had been such, that tlu* 
resources of iudividualr wcre^always at the command of the siatt . 
At the period of financial embarrassment which occuned on tin 
sudden cliange of system, wbt^n Lord Cornwallis passed through 
Murshedabad in 1 805, the native bankers of the city l ann:: i>ut to 
ask whether ftuty lacs of lupees would he acceptal)l<‘, and ib*: 
offer was declined. Lord Wellesley posst'ssed theii coutidence in 
an equal degree ; and at the period w hen that nobleinaii w as su- 
perseded, it is stated that he had calculated on extinguishing tin* 
whole Indian debt in five years; and w«s believe not only that this 
important object was within the scope of his comprehensive iniiul, 
but that the calculation rested on iKdi<i foundations. 

We return to the war, which we have stated to he indis- 
pensable. 

Jf Sir George Barlow had permitted the treaties with Scindia 
and Holcar to stand in the precise words in which they were 
concluded, and had moreover abstained from liuj violation 
of public faith in tlic case of the Raja of Jeypoor ; the Britisii 
government, from tlie commanding position already e.xplaincd, 
would have been enabled, in spite of neutral policy, to interfrre in 
Malwa whenever its interference should become necessary to its 
safety. In fact, the power to interfere would have produced, and 
that alone can ever produce, a stale of things conducive to our 
safety, and thus have prevented the necessity of interference ; the 
brave and excellent Itajpoots would have thrown themselves into 
our arms ; all w itliin would have been safe ; and looking outwards 
wc should have had associates worthy of intercourse with British 
honour, and fit to emulate British courage. Let us (for we must) 
contemplate the reverse of tlie picture : the Rajpoots were alien- 
ated, and all within is the reverse of safe. The contests of our 
neigiibours have not yet produced their natural leault of accom- 
iiMidation to unite against us but diay have producAd a worse 
lesuit. 

Hokar falling successiw^ into a state of brutal drunkeimess 
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and insanity^ was litially reduced to imbecililv— mental and bodily, 
by a paralytic stroke. Meer Khan, his first ifiilitary officer, 
usur|>od the government, extended bis power, established a fixed 
hold over Nagure and Biccaiieer,* in the heart of the Hajpoot 
slates, and threaleifs their political extinction ; he has render^ 
ed paramount his authority over MaUva and Cansdeish, in- 
cluding the wreck of the power of Scindia, who may become an 
instrument or a victim, as convenience shall determine. Meer 
Klian, hiuisi lf an Afehan, has galliered round him the whole of 
the Afglian interest in the seals of their early conquests, ))as bc- 
cotm* tile lalKing point for the herds of tliat tribe whom the Eng- 
lish courts ol judicalni e have driven from our dominions, and of 
tilt; hardy adventurers of the same face, vjiho are incessantly issuing 
troin the mountains of the north in search of military employment. 
In one word, he has bcjcomc the Ilyder, the Tipoo, the Scindia, 
the Holcrir. The danger, that has been created by our own errors, 
must be removed before its removal be impracticable. There 
is not one hour to bo lost — the work must be done.* We must 
begin by retrievkig that which was in our hands, and wantonly 
thrown away by neutral policy. Hie Rajpoot tribes are crudied 
but not extinguished ; their resentment has yielded to reflection; 
dit y ascribe the treachery w hich delivered Jcypoor to its enemies 
to the mistaken policy of one man, and not to tlic deliberate in- 
tention of a gencrons j>eople. JPe kuou’ that such a sentiment 
f)re\'aiei}t among them, and that they are anxious to obtain and to 
justify our protection. To restore tlieir confidence, and to unite 
them indissolubly to the British empire, it Ls only necessary to aay 
in the spirit of truth and manhood, that the }>ast has been eon- 
iddered and condemned, and that in future they shall not be aban- 
doned^ and deceived. These diplomatic arrangements must be 
managed with delicacy, and above all, these liigh-minded men 
must not be permitted to move, till we liave re-ocewpied all the 
positions abandoned by neutral policy, and are ready at every 
point. To enter into faitiier detail would be not only useless, but^ 
mischievous ; all the coarse w ork will be finished in one campatgn, 
and the remainder will only be to ccmfei liappiness and peace on 
nations to whom these blessings are only known by report 
We here pause for a moflient, and beg our readers to reflect on 
the causes conse<(iKikces of that system of xnisgovernment, by 
which the comprehensive [dans of a statesman for the penaanent 
security of liidia were blasted in the moment of completion 


* The reader may take the single Ihctof a train of 120 guns with his 
princip^ army, Expette Htrcnlem.'* 
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and the probable establishment of the financial system upon a 
solid foundation entirely prevented. So that the (Company, witli 
the security of empire, and a flourishing revenue within their grasp, 
may now be said, by their own* specific and undivided act, to have 
established the former by sowing the seeds'' of future inevitable 
w'ar, and to have secured the latter by means which compel them 
to come dt)wii as paupers to parliament for relief from their 
distress. 

• Before wt; proceed to examine the important question of tli< 
attack upon our Indian empire from the north, we will devote a very 
few lines to our central possessicwis in the Decan; in order that vv«- 
may turn our faceJ in the opposite direction with the conlidence 
that every thing is safe ii? our rear. The military force which w< 
are obliged by treaty and compelled by considerations of stM urily 
to keep on the side of Poona, is safe by the possession of Ahmed- 
nagur connected willi the support of Bombay. Jsot so that 
which the sain^ considerations oblige us to keep on the side ol 
Hyderabad, and whicli it has been found <;xpedieat to station at 
Jaulna, nearly (M) miles from onr nearest depot* of military store>. 
A satie dejKit in this situation is indispcmsuble, and must be ob- 
tained; we do not choose to name the pi^kee, nor to publish un\ 
thing that may interfere w'ith the success of ibis ne cessary iiieaMjie. 
The information we pf)ssess is neitlier exclusive nor inaccessible ; 
but the thing must be done. 

One word more befoivr we march northwards ; we have said 
that hords of Afghans have been driven from f)ui dominions by the 
English courts of judicature ; but it is not our intention to treat 
these courts with levity, nor to aflirm that many of tht^se men 
would not have been driven away by any other authority which 
should attempt to curb tlieir licentiousness. The subject yf our 
internal system is too va.st to be attempted in an episode. Colonel 
Malcolm speaks in comnieiidation of what is usually termed the 
permanent system of landed property, and of the judicial establish- 
ments. A late author,'^ iu an investigation the most ample and 
satisfactory tliat has yet appeared, considers the permanent system 
to have subverted the rights of tlic ancient proprietors, and to have 
established the usurpation of new men ; and deems the whole ma- 
chinery of the judicial system to have been founded in similar 
error. It is not our intention to avail ourselves of the doctrine of 
our sage Nestor, f that “ the necessary time for making ourselves 
thoroughly masters of such subjects is so great that the works will 
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iMiwr |)ay for reviewing.” The time may be considerable, but on 
the whole we are of opinion that the work alluded'to will pay for 
reviewing, and we shall accordingly pay our respects to it in due 
time. 

At length we have arrived at the northern frontier of our em- 
pire : but before we march a step beyond it, we repeat, that the 
consolidation and security of all in our rear, is of tenfold impor- 
tance to any possible contingency that can arise in our front. 

We consider the ‘river Sutlegc to constitute the north-westerh 
frontier oi our present possessions and dependencies in their widest 
acceptation. Oui next neighbours are the S Jks, a sect of modern 
origin and whimsical opinions. Jls foutider observing, that the 
prevailing religions of Mohannned and of Brahma were curious in 
regarding what entered into tiie inward man ; the former abhorring 
pork, the latter beef, and both prohibiting spirituous liquors, 
made it the test of the new religion that its followers should cat 
both beef and pork, and drink brandy ad libitum.* The doctrines 
are a wild compound of Mohammedan Soofyism and Hindoo 
inetaphy.sics, and* seemed for a time to have generated deinocrati- 
cal notions. Keceuily, however, Runjeet Sing, a soldier of en- 
terprizie, has become their acknowledged sovereign ; his territory 
extends over the whole of the fertile provinces of Penjaub, ami 
probably by this lime comprises Moultan, which he meditated to 
wrest from the contending branches of the house of Abdalli. 
Runjeet Sing, as a soldier of fortune, is necessarily jealous of the 
English, who have the greatest power to controul his ambition ; 
but it is doubtful w helher he would not be still more jealous of a 
conqueror who should assail him from the north. He is too sa- 
gacious to be deluded by the stale pretext of a great power bring- 
ing iudependence to a small one ; ami at present the measures to 
be observed towards him ouglit to be considered as depending on 
hi.s own future conduct, and on other contingences too remote to 
be made the ground of immediate action. 

Beyond the Indus is Cabul, the ancient empire of Ghiziii, and 
the modern seat of the house of Abdalli ; a kingdom almost ex- 
clusively Maliomcdan. Its present boundaries extend north-west 
beyond the Hindoo Kho, dn the Indian Parapamesus, ernbracing 
a large portion of Khorasan, usually considered as a Persian pro- 
vince, but now divided between Cabul and Persia, by a line which 
has fluctuated between HerJt and Mushed ; the dependencies of 
Cabul to the south extend to the ocean, including Hyderabad, 
which is situated near the mouth of the Indus. Two rivals of 
the Ilouse of Abdalli, Mahmoud Shah, and Shuji ul Mulk have 
for many years contended for the throne with alternate success ; 
the latter supporting his pretensions by the local interests of his 
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own territory, and the former chiefly by the influence and aid of 
the Persian mbuarch, and the local renources of the part of Klio- 
rassan which he posse^ssed. Mr. Elpliinstone was sent on a 
mission to Shiija ul Mulk, tfien supposed to be established ; but 
after his arrivai found that a sudden revolutioh of fortune had ren- 
dered the caust* of that chief so hopeless, that the mission proved 
abortive. More recently Shiija ul Mulk has been driven by liis 
rival across the Indus into the Penjaub, and for the present Mali- 
tnoud possesses nearly the whole monarchy.* Before any thing crau 
be determined regarding the policy proper to be observed to such 
a state, it is necessary that it should assume some fixed shap<‘. - 
for its vicissitudes cannot bt* considered at an end. Hie connexion 
of Mahmoud Shah with# Persia w'ill require management with re- 
gard to die latter power ; but this connexifm has no permanent 
bond; the Afghans and Persiaixs being essentially hostile to c^ach 
other. 

Tbe modern* kingdom of Persia extends from the liiiuts already 
sketched, north to the Caspian Sea, south-west by the river Araxes 
in Armenia, arul thence by Mount Ararat anrf Kurdistan to the 
Persian Gulf in thesoudi. 

The vicinity of the river Araxes forinl tlie pres^mt lim^ of de- 
marcation between the easieni and wesleiii world: the Hussian 
army on one side and the Persian on the oUier. Here then we 
pause to consider the question of the irn^asion of India by a French 
or Russian force. Hie various routes that have been tracc?d fur tiic 
march of a French army in a given number of months awl days, cal- 
culated in the oflice of the Cliief of die Staff', and to be perforroorl 
with the same regularity as an J jiglishman wouhl travel post from 
Penaance to Inverness, are idle speculations scarcely worthy of re- 
mark. There are no inns and kuid hostessejj on the road.. l'b<‘ 
French liave no such miserable generals as not to look what tluw 
leave in their rear : not one step can be made for any useful pur- 
pose without obtaining the fixed possession ofthe countries through 
which they pass. Uncivilized states are fnflnitely more diffkuh of 
transfer and solid occupation than regular governments. In the 
former there is nothing to seize that necessarily gives the occupa- 
tion of the rest; in the latter there'^is a connected machine of 
which it is only necessary to possess *the key, and die machine; 
continues in its usual course of motion whether wound up by the 
hand of John or of Tliomas. Prussia, conquered ki half a cam- 
paign, was completely French in half a campaign ; die conquest 
of an Asiatic govenunent, as every one knows who bas consiefered 
the subject, is the dissolution of that government. Hieiie is u 
chaos to be new moulded, just as if the oCMDipmeiit parts had ne- 
ver been joined. This propQMtkm, without doubt, is qualified by 
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circumstances, and particularly by the consideration, whether the 
government displaced were tliemselves conquerors the natural 
government of the country. But, as a general pjoposition it is 
indisputable. The coiujiiest, occu[!ation, and organization of such 
countries, so as to ftirnish safety and resources to the rear, is an 
ucliieveincni of many years and much progressive arrangement*--' 
'J’iierc are two principal routes by which an European power can 
meditate the conquest of India over land; one to the north-east- 
ward of the Black Sc;i, across the Don, and through Georgia and 
Ariiuiuri, to the westward (d'llie Caspian until we reach the river 
A raxes already noliretl. This route is Russian. The otlier is 
T urkish -by Constantinople and thence skirting {)art of the south 
we:itern vicinity of the. Black Seafnto iVJesopotamia : this is the 
rojite by which the Roman legions marched to the frontier of their 
•/inpire near to the inoderii Bagdad. Turning to the left before 
we iciich that iVomici , tliii route enters Persia far to the south- 
ward of tlie former : for Persia in every imaginable case must be 
traversed. Tlu‘ res<mrees of population, fertility, and food, are de- 
culedly in favour of the latter line of o[.>eration: the former per- 
haps offer.? tl)e means of more early accomplishment. The con- 
quest ot lUissia seems to be iiuu h nu»re for the early purposes of 
Bonaparte in hisplauson India, than the conquest of the Ottoman 
empire ; and it is so in the exact proportion that the former (however 
low in civilization) ha.s a more regular organization of government 
llian 'l urkev. fabulous power of Russia has cheated Europe, 
and threatens to destroy itself if not saved by events which it baa in 
uo re.'^ptrt contributed to produce. After a few sanguinary battles, 
the new Duke, or Viceroy, or King of Moscow, would with little of 
new or«:ani/ation sit down in his bureau de la guerre, and his man- 
dates would be obeyi'd from the Crimea to Kamsckatcha. There is 
no spirit of patriotism, nor public virtue in the mass of this scattered 
population to distui h the new order of things : and in a year or two 
aflei- the conquest he would be ready to look towards the line of 
the Araxes. In the conquest of Turkey, the pigeon-holes of the 
sqavans must furnish a new' constitution, new gradations of public 
fuiictianiirics, new organizations; in short the whole revolutionaiy 
vocabulary, wiUi its consequunt variations of action must be put in 
requisition for the settlement of every successive province : and 
each in succession would require time and abundant patience to 
be matured for any useful purpose of security or resemree. The 
Russian peasant is an excellent material for a soldier, but as a 
component part of the ordinary population he is unmilitary, and 
a slave. Throughout the whole Turkish population, from the 
emperor to the ploughman, with the single exception of the 
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Greeks, every individual is a soldier, educated in militaiy hafai^ 
and ideas. There is not a spark of public virtue, but there is 
something of patriotism, and an abundance of religious bigotry', 
which would perform the fulictions of patriotism. The whole 
mass of the population would be hostile. In £gypt, afterits occu» 
pation by the French, for some time no Frenchman c^uld go be- 
yond the protection of his picquets without the certainty of being 
murdered. They are excellent servants but horrible masters. As 
the late Meer dalum sagaciously observed^ an Englishman is a 
better instrument for moulding Asiatics into a permanent form. — 
"1716 Frenchman will be fireferred at a distance, the Englishman 
on better ucquaintnnce ; he is the more moral animal, and c.(>use- 
ijueiitly the more considerate afid just. Wc are confident that the 
same slate of things which was ex|>eriftnce(] in Egypt would long 
exist in any Turkish province, occupied by the French. Tins 
route, therefore, is the most tedious, but the cheapt^st, because most 
abundant in reifOiuce. The Russian is the most expeditious, but 
the most expensive, because less fertile of resoince. Either of 
them involves a distant danger ; but it is not ihe-less real for heing 
distant. The Russians have at this time in the wliole extent <>i 
Georgia and Armenia not more than lO.CK^ meiij aud with this 
force continue to foil die whole power of the Persian empire, aided 
by the regular lorce recently organized and disciplined by tlu; 
French, and most unwisely extended and extending uqder tiie di- 
rection of a British ('mhassy. An ariuv of ,7(),(H)0 French or Rus- 
sians from the line of the Aiaxes would make the easy conquest of 
Persia in one campaign ; the organization of tlie country being a 
sub.sequent consideration, "i'hese raw levies will only facilitate the 
operation, by turning the attention of the Persians fi om the national 
defence of irregular cavalry acting on the enemy’s supplies to an 
infantry denominated regular, but which cannot become so till the 
government be reformed ; nor can it for a lengthened period be 
made tit to contend with more regular veterans. Every native go- 
vernment m India wiiicli has adopted this niilitary policy has fallen 
directly in consequence of its adoption. "Fhe lavish subsidy of tw<» 
lacs a month which we have improvidently agreed to pay, even if 
disbursed through the hands of Briti&h pay-ma^iters, will certainly 
improve that portion of the force, but will only render it a future 
instrument better matured for the purposes of Bonaparte, unless 
we can bring forward a force to support it, capable of contending 
for the empire of India on die plains of Persia. Let us examine 
the practicability of sudi a project. Our naval .siiperiority com- 
mands an easy connection with the shores u< the Persian Gulf. 
Ascending to the interior by any route that' may be assumed from 
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the burning plain which skirts the coast, Alps over Alps are to be 
surmounted, and a country to be passed which for the practical pur- 
poses of military communication is, exclusively of dislaiace, in a great 
degree closed by nature against either access or support in that di- 
rection. We requc*>t the reader, with a pair ot compasses in his 
hand, exlehded to any given measure, to step over the map from our 
frontier on the Siilledge to die line of the Araxes ; he will find it 
not less than ^2300 , miles on the lowest computation ; the force 
jtlien which might b^ brought forward for the defence of Persia 
would be totally insulated from all means of support, and in such 
II situation as none but a setrund iale general of pen and ink would 
cousent to be placed in even upon paper. 'I'o risk a corps in 
such a position would be about a^*ieasoijahle as if Bonaparte, me- 
ditating the compiesi of America, wen? to place his advanced 
guard on Rhode Island and his main army at Brest, without a ship 
to keep up the communication. If l^ersia were even rendered a 
British }K»ssession, the stake would be greater,* but the hazard 
etjualiy desperate. 

F<)r the purpose of correct intelligence to regulate our means 
where we are really iuMilnerable (if safe from within) an 
envoy ought to be maintained, at iht? sacrifice of a large ex- 
pi'use at the court of l^ersiu ; but it ought to he his duty, 
(as it is generally the interest of every envoy) to speak the truth; 
not meanly to flatter tire vanity of the Persians vvilli the false assur- 
ance that they are renderiirg tin inselv(*.s invincible by false mea- 
sures ; but to read to them, in the history of their ancestors, that 
their best hope of defence consists in the same description of troops 
and the .same system of warfare by which the Farlhians succes- 
sively foiled or destroyed the flower of tiie Roman legions under 
Crassus, Antony, Maximus, Valerian, Julian, and Jovian. 

W e have now examined to the extent that we hud proposed, the 
frame of our Indiatt governments, and the ]K>liry by which they 
are directed in those aspects in which they most urgently bear upon 
the great object of internal safety ; and we have discussed the ques- 
tion of external attack ; not in the thousand various shapes (not one 
of which may ever be realized) that would suggest themselves to 
mere speculative minds, in its sober relation to the measures 
which call for early deci.‘<itui. It remains that we should consider 
a more important object tliau eitlier, namely, the frame of the 
home government, that which is to infuse strength or weakness, 
folly or consistency into every branch of bur relations in India. 

A body of Proprietors of India Stock of uncertain number 
elects a Court of Directors consisting of 24 individuals by law, and 
30 in fact, six having the respite of a year in turn. A Board of 
Commis-sioners consisting of six members appointed by the King, 
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controls the Directors in every thing but trade. The Proprietors 
as an elective body are in no material degree either more or less 
competent to a wise choice than that which elects the representa- 
tives of the nation to serve Parliament ; but tlie Proprietors 
exercise also a deliberative and controlling power over the Direc- 
tors. The Court of Directors, split into Committees, a mass of 
subordinate and deliberative bodies : reunited it is a deliberative and 
executive body ; a committee from its number exercises a separate 
executive authority in matters requiring secrecy. The Board of 
Commissioners controls it in every scase, trade alone cxcepteil ; and 
if doubts should arise regarding whet is and what is not trade, an 
appeal lies to the*’King in Council. The fertile stores of the 
I'rench revolution did not produce a constitution consisting of an 
executive controlled by the elective power below', and by another 
executive above — Abbe Sieyes wouhl perhaps have suspected 
iliat such body was competent to evil and not to good. 

The present Court of Directors consists of persons w ho have 
been captains of ships, of persons who have been owners of ships., 
of rnerclnints not known to have been owners of :»hips, and of civil 
and mililiiry men who have served in India. 

A director on his iirst appointment goe:;* through his reguiar 
apprenticeship in the coininittes fur hiring ships, and loading 
ships, and unloading ships; for preventijjg or encouraging privair 
trade in India or at home; for the civil and military colleges, ike. 
&c, till at the expiration of 15 \ear.s*, if he last so long, he 
reaches the rank of the committee of correspondence, and the dig- 
nity of considering on a grand scale the government of the Indian 
<;mpu'e. W'c know that this body contains many men of high re- 
spectability, honorable principles, and good talents: but really 
he must be no ordinary luaii who will have passed through such 
a probation without some of the tar and oakum contracts and in- 
voices sticking to hi.s habiliments. A direc tor must not be an 
avowed ship-owner’*^ or trader to India*f* oii his own account, but 
we do not find tliat .sous, fathers, nephews, or uncles, are so pro- 
hibited. 

It will scarcely be credited by an unsuspecting public, that these 
governors of a mighty empire are free t;o traffic to any extent, not 
only with others, but with themselves, i. r. the directors indivi- 
^ dually with the directors collectively ; the directors in their capa*- 
city of private merchants with themselve.s in their corporate capa- 
city of the trustees of otliers with the flimsy reservation that 


* Hye Laws, clmp. sect. 
i Do. chap. 6, aart. iiO. 
t Do. chap. 6. sect. 2, 3, and 4. 
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every director shall declare the degree of interest he has in what 
he sells to the Company; and if a debate arise upon it, shall 
withdraw before the vrUe Tlie degree of attendance exacted 
from dnectors at tlie India-Hou.se, iJ abundantly sufficient to oc- 
cupy the \\ liole att(?ntif>n of a man of ordinary talents ; and where 
the indi vidua! is engaged in extensive mercantile concerns on his 
own account, it \m 11 always be matter of calculation to what ex- 
tent and with what success private interest ami public duty may 
coutend for the commayd of his time. Tliis attendance i.s reward- 
ed with the miserable salaiy of :i(X)/. a year, and a proportion of 
the creditable patronage of India, and of the useful patronage of 
Leadenliall Street, 

It is not a new' observation that an execjitive government com- 
posed of many, has necessarily ie.s.s of virtue than one composed 
of few. Ilu: amount of honor or dishonor is divided into .so ma- 
ny [Mutions, and it i.s so uncertaiii tt> whom tlicse portions belong, 
that the ordinary incentive.s of pride and .shame have ‘Jcucrully but 
a feeble operation This objection is k licved, to a certain extcnl, 
by the implied tesp(9n8ibility <»f a cliainnan and his dt-puty, who 
are understood practically to direct the principal measures : but if 
this influence >vcre more perfect than it really is, its operation 
would be rendered nugatory by the periodical change, which removes 
them from the exercise of power about tlie time ibul they begin 
to be half instructed in its use. in a largr* proportion of the cases, 
inveterate habit has led to a \’ww of objects, connected in the 
best minds with coiisidtTation.s of individuality, not very favorable 
to the attainim*nt of that amount <if public virtue wiiicli is indis- 
pensable to the conduct of political aflairs. This individuality 
seems to pervade the discussion of public questions, neutralizes 
all the good, and exasperates all the evil of the whole scheme of 
government ; and it is staled to be no less remarkable tlian noto- 
rious, that from the first Clive* until the present day, it would be 
difficult to name six persons of real distinction for rank and pub- 
lic virtue, who have retired from the service with any other senti- 
ments than those of sorrow' and disgust. How much of this is 
to be ascribed to the unreasonable expectations of individuals ; 
we need not stop to examine^ becau.se in whatever degiec it 
be founded, we are persuaded that it is as much the fault of 
tlie system as of the men. The goveniments abroad com^ 


• See hit lordship’s remarkable speech in the House of Cdnunons on this snb 
ject, 50th March, 177«, aud Mr. Burke’s singular phrase of being branded with 
their approbation as a certain mark of future insalt. 

VOL. I. NO. 11, Q 
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plain as much as they dare, that the Court of Directors is ineffi- 
cient. Tlie Board of Control occasionally speaks out on the sub- 
ject. But neither of these bodies makes the proper allowance for 
the inherent vices of coiisUtillioii which render it impossible that 
they should be efficient. ^ 

VVe acknowledi^e, without the lea.st reserve, that it is iiifmitci\ 
easier to discover existing errors than to suggest an adequate re- 
medy ; but we will not close this article witlioiit the attempt. 

To extinguish the ))c)litical functions of tlie Company, and 
transfer them to the Crown, is one of the lemedies pro[>osed. \\ e 
ha\'e no doubt that Uiis [dan would be strenuously sup[)orled b> 
the minister of the day, if he should deem it to be jMacticable, 
and we have as little hi;silatioil in concluding that it would be coii' 
deinned by the opposition, and us we trust, by all the truly indo 
pendent rnenibers of both Houses. Tlie Kast- India ( ’oinpany, In 
a singular anomaly, has become really, although not avowedly, 
a sort of separate estate in the tlieorv of our constitnlion, wlii< h 
cannot be thrown into the liuiuls of tlie e.v< culive, witlnmt tin t i i- 
taiuty of destroying the existing balance : bw such a Iraiisfer the 
patronage of India would not only operate on the national re[)re- 
sentaiion as so many rotten boroughs, .siuL^ui es, and pIaco.s in re- 
version; but the frame of Indian government wouhl be cor- 
rupted and palsied by tiie reaction of llie same principle. A 
nobleman apiioinltd to b(i governor-geiM lal of India, or governoi 
of one of the subordinate has at present a liner scope 

for the indulgence of the best propensities of bis nature, than in 
any other portion r>f the globe; he tiiiils on feeding his way, that 
the parliamenlary inlkience which in lilng I and jostled him on every 
side, clogged liis steps, and impeded his progress, is scarcely 
perceptible in that country, and to .so slight a degree as not neces- 
sarily to inteiderc witii any public arrangeinent, great dr small: 
in the range of his patronage he has no motive for making a bad 
choice, and eve4*y motive for making a good one : the success ol 
his adiniiustrulion depfiids on the litness of the instruments he 
employs, and every consideration of personal cdiaracter and pub- 
lic virtue combines to direct him to the fittest. It is this very 
principle, and this aloiit^, that hoi^. counteracted the operation of 
bad constitutions of govermiient at home and abroad, and has suc- 
ceeded iu giving efficiency and vigor to the branches, in spite of tlie 
rottenness of the core. Lord Cornwallis, among the ordinary topics 
\A table conversation, was in the habit of insisting that India 
would be lost from the moment that parliamentary influence 
should reach it. lire integrity of the British constitution and of 
Indian empire equally demand that the East-lndia Company, 
as a political engine, should be preserved in the competency of 
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])reventing^ the evil and continuing the good which we have de- 
scrihed. 

Assuming this as an established point, we proceed to throw' 
out a jV;w suggestions, whicli wt» have heard from men of 
|)ra< tical knowledge \dio hav(^ liad peculiar opportunities of ob- 
serving the Meets of the system both at home and abroad, con- 
cerning the niearjs by which its goveniinent, foreign and domestic, 
may be rendered mor^j adequate to the performance of its func- 
tions. 'rhesc suggesti(»is, liovvever, are intended not so much as 
the sikelclj of a complete system, as the channel by which the 
minds of thinking men may be led to reflect upon the desire- 
able objerls of attainint i)t at the ensuing renewid of the charter. 

( nder this understanding we begili witlj the domestic system, 
and must necessarily consider it in a two-fold view, first in refer- 
eii( »; to its frame, and ser ondly to the quality of its inatcrials. For 
all th<' purposes of an ( flicient frame it will be difticiilt to find a 
belter g(‘ueral model than that wliich lias been alreach assigned to 
its own foreign governments : a governor, aided by a council of 
tinee members at most., as the executive governmtmt, and three 
subordinate lioards ibr conimeree and revenue, for judicature — and 
fir miiitarv detail : it maybe requisite to explain that the latter of 
these lioards performs in India the duties of regulating and check* 
iiig the provision and exptmdilurti of every thing which in Fingland 
h(‘longs to the orcliuinci^ and eoniinKssariat departnu'nts ; the func- 
tions of the otlier boards are explained by their names : they all 
report to the hoard of government, and conduct their operations 
in obedience to its coinniamis; the board of government is thus re- 
lieved I'l om iieju’ly the w hole weight of detail ; and left fj tie to devote 
its time to ihr general consideration of affairs. We will hcre/after 
c onsider its ( fjnnec.tion with his iVl.ajesty \s executive government, 
'rile siilioidiiiale fun< tions which we have described, are at pre- 
sent performed in Fingland by the directors, split into commmit- 
tees, again to l e-imite into a deliberative and executivf' government. 
It is as if the cominissioiiers of Customs, Flxcise, and ^i'lade, 
were ex officio privy counsellors and ininislers. Conimeree is an 
exeeilenl ser\ ant, but a bad political master : the origin and trans- 
formations of tlic East- India Qompany have caused the inversion 
of its propta' relations, and wt would assign to it the place it 
ought to occupy, not of governing the sovereign authority, but of 
being governed and protected by it. 

W'e proceed to th<j quality of the materials. There is no- 
thing human with which we are acquainted that for practi- 
cal purposes can be proposed as a safe* test of moral and 
intellectual attainment: these qualities arc of a spiritual na- 
ture, and are intangible by the coarse matter of which our 
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tests are composed, llic best we can do is to refer to the con- 
ditions iind«r which these volatile qualities are usually found, and 
trust to experience for the correction of our errors. For the 
board of government at )K)tnc it would be a respectable test 
and quite indispensable, that its inrinbeis»s))oiild not have been 
directly or indirectly concerned in commerce of awy description 
for sonu‘ M*ars preceding tin ir election, and of course not during 
the period of their official functions; and should possess from 
f)0<X) to J(>,0{)0/. of India Stock. Such are the conditii>ns which 
we think most likely to present llui quabtes we desire, namely, 
lt:isuie, knowledge, probity, and independence, to vvhi< li we 
have added tbe necessary stimulus of an interest in the suc- 
cess of the general < oncetli It would be fair, and probably 
contribute to efiiciencV, iliat the board of four so elected by tin* 
proprietors, should elect troin their luunher twe* persons, one ot 
whom siiould be selected by his Majesty, as tlie president of 
the board a! Indian government ; which boaid should vacate its 
functions at llie expiration of three years, i)ut be re-eligible wit ln,»ut 
limitarion. If it should be thougfu m ces^iary to j>rovide for an 
Citirlier revision of a choice notoriously uufortunate, it niiglu be 
rendered competent to a large nunibeiv«if proprietors; say 'itX) 
votes to demand a re-election at the expiration ol am year. 

The subordinate board of revenue and judicature, clioscn also 
in comnu)!! with the superior, and with other subordinate boards 
by the proprietors, should be subjected to the same U^st reganiing 
trade, and its moiriliers sliould have served a bxed period in tlic 
department of the revetiue in India. Its functions although highly 
important, would not be very laborious, and many of those nus- 
cellaneouB services performed m India, in what i.sconim<nily called 
the public department, might be allotted to ibis board. 

A board of trade ought certainly be composed of persons un- 
derstanding trade ; but not exercising trade. I'here is no lack of 
persons of this description in the English community ; and the 
test of not having been for some years directly or indirectly con- 
cerned in commerce, is more imperiously necessary in this boani, 
than in any of the others, because the opportunities and tempta- 
lions to abuse, render this guard ^nore obviously necessary. 

71ie present amonnt of shipping and commerce of the com- 
pany, may seem to be too large a concern to be conducted by 
one board : we are not of that opinion ; for w'e are satisfied that 
its amount w^ould soon be materially eoutracted, if managed by a 
board not interested in its extension : it is the interest of every 
uiei chant to contract his concerns, when he finds that be is trading 
to a loss : the dividends would soon rest on a Jess fallacious basis 
than a losing trade. 
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The military board in India involves no expense of' salary to its 
njprnbcrs, vvho are composed cx officio of persons holding certain 
public situations to wliich salaries are annexed : this purpose of 
economy could not be obtained t^ the same extent by similar 
intuns in England, a moderate staffi allowance in addition to 
the full pajj already enjoyed would be sufficient. 

"J’hc possession of 50001, stock might be a proper qualification 
for all the subordinate boards, and the members of all the boards 
should be restricted 'from voting as proprietors on any question^ 
whatever. ’ 

The inenibeis of all these boards in proportion to their func^ 
tiiOis must be not only liberally but amply paid^; it is nugatory to 
expect the services of competent men without a competent re- 
imiiK ration ; and the more exalted feelir^s are never in so high a 
liriii', as when they are enabled to look down with contempt at 
e\ei v tiling that is calculated to disturb them. 

riie proprietors, as ut present, might be considey ed to hold the 
purse : and to call for iiiloi inalion on every topic : but except in 
liujuice it would not be e.xpeilient to commit to them any direct 
povvers of control. Publicity is in itself u great contiol, aud the 
rjalmnal parliament is always open to the discussion ofgreal abuses. 

'riie disposal of subordinate patronage, namely, the appoint- 
ment of writers and cadets is the object of all others most inter- 
csliiig to individuals, and most indifteieultoihe stale, provided the 
nurniuation of proper persons be secured it is perfectly indifterent 
to the public by whom tliese appoiutmeuls arc made, so that they 
be not rend(;ied an engine of corruption ; and as the whole could 
not conveniently be given to the boar*! of goveiinnent, no better 
inod<; occurs to us at present than dividing it into three portions— 
one of lh<?se to be assigned to the board of government, one to 
be divided among the subordinate boards, and one among pro- 
prietors possessing four votes ; this latter distribution to be deter- 
mined annually by ballot. 

The board of control appointed by his Majesty is a cumbrous 
piece of mat hinery for action or deliberation; the responsibility 
has been spread abroad over this board and the Court of| Direc- 
tors in sucli a iiiuimcr that n^ody knows whereto look for it, and 
tlie cflicieui V has often been Equally invisible. 

Purified and exulted in its qualities as the Indian board of go- 
\ei lunent would be, under the scheme wliich we suggest, a Unk of 
commuiiication to preserve union and consistency with the opera- 
tions of his Majesty’s government, is die object to be sought. — • 
The secretary of state for the colonies might have a distinct de- 
partment fur Indian afiairs, under a separate sub-secretary ; this 
department would necessarily examine the dispatches to and from 
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liuiia, and apj>rove those to be sent thither : it might conveiiicntl)'* 
have the pow«r to advise and suggest on its own authority ; but not 
to control. This power should belong to his Majesty in Council 
alone. A distinct line of responsibility would thus be acquired ; 
an order or dispatch if not controlled or alteii?d by direction of the 
Privy Council^ would be the act of the Board of Jndian govern- 
ment, if altered, the act of his Majesty^s ministers. 

It was necessary to examine the domestic government before w c 
^ could return to consider the remedy for those defects in the foreigji 
administration which we have traced through a clear but brief his- 
torical detail, to the disunion of the civil and military authoiities. 
"^nie obvious cur« is their union; and the only ditficulty is to de- 
termine the mode. On this hesid there are two propositions which 
may nearly be considered as axioms — 1st, that the qualities for civil 
rule arc inoje ficqiieiitly found in civil than in military life — Cd, 
that the qualities for inilitary rule are exclusively to be found in the 
military ]>rofesiion, hi R<»mc every candidate foi the higher ofHces 
of stale necessarily sought for cyperieiicti civil and military. Even 
Cicero found it experlient to go through the foi;ms of being a sol- 
dier. The proconsuls united in their own persons the autliorities 
which we desire to corn bine. The Direct '^rs and the l-.egislature 
have anxiously desired to invest their civil governors with every 
possible attribute of paramount inilitary power, and we have al- 
ready shewn the impracticability of reconciling these attributes with 
the positive and iiKl<‘pendent exeicise of military Judicatiiie by a 
subordinate power. Lord VVelh^sIty felt the deuxt, and sought to 
remedy some of its iiironvenieiices by a commission of Captain- 
General : but names do not alter things, and his lordship, w-ith 
the finest conceptions of the theory of a campaign, had too much 
sense to dream of assuming its direction, in fact, and it is an im- 
portant fact, he gave tlie most ample testimony to the necessity f)f 
the union for which we contend, by always investing his generals 
in the field with complete and independent powers over all officers 
civil and military within the possible scope of their operations. 

If then the union be indispeiisib]e,and if the united qualities cannot 
befouiiid in the civil, and but rarely in the military profession, these 
rare qualities must be sought w here^they may /)o.s.v/7y/// be found, 
and not where they cannot exist. In tmth, although rare, they are 
far from being unattaiiiabie in the military profession. Generally 
spciaking, we are decidedly of opinion, that a military governor, 
with a talent for civil affairs, is the character best suited for die 
government of all our foreign possessions. We have seen some 
sucli in f Canada and elstfwhere. And we are happy to think, that 
we have now in England a general officer, the record of whose 
services may be found in almost every page of our Indian docu- 
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nients for the last 14 or 15 years; anti whose civil and military ta- 
lents have been tried and found most eminent in some of the most 
iinpoitanl and tiritieal situations in which the interests of Great 
]^ntain have been involved. No ca^idid or impartial man who has 
read the modest rec( rd given by himself of his own transactions^ 
and who hi;s heard from otlrers llie intrepidity and ability, which, 
frequently at the risk of his life, he displayed in the suppression of 
the late mutiny, can hesitate to admit, not only that he is a person 
einiiKiitly lilted for a jjreat command, but that his country owes . 
him a debt wliich ought at least to be discharged by some 
honorable nniik of distinction. The present law permits, and 
o< casional practice has sanctioned the uniim of the offices 
of (ioMinor and ConimaiKlcr-iu-Chief in India: we contend 
tliat the law should exact it. A gc/i’crnor is relieved from 
all civil iletails by the subordinate lioards, and aided in decisions 
oi a general natures by the civil members of his council : he ought 
tn r elieve himself from the mere common-place detrnls of the army 
by the aid of his second in command. Tlie two branches of the 
si rvice, instead o I' perpetual discord would find a bond of perpetual 
harmony; they would look, as all branches of the British constitu- 
tion do look, to one and the sanieiiead. 

A sub ject of great difficulty is still before us, of wliich our limits 
absolutely prohibit the full discussion at this time ; we advert to 
the expediency of transferring the Indian army to his Majesty’s ser- 
vice. So long as the existing disunion of the civil and military 
services shall be permitted to continue, this transfer, instead of re- 
lieving any of the existing evils, would unquestionably aggravate 
them ail. The civil government with the same power would have 
to work with an instiuinenl requiring greater powers. Under an 
united government, the expediency of such a transfer is relieved 
from that extent of objection, and it will remain to consider whe- 
ther legislative checks can be devised and effected of sufficient 
force and permanency to prevent the intrusion and growth of evils 
of greater magnitude than those which are to be cured. Of the 
reforms proposed by Colonel Malcolm ior the native service we 
have only room to say that we do not concur in the whol^ of his 
views. / . . 

So much space has been occupied in the review of the subject 
that none remains for the review of die work ; the ingenuous spirit 
in which it is offered to the public ought in every event to stiield 
it from the severity of criticism as a literary performance. We are 
desirous that our readers should satisfy themselves of the extent to 
which we have drawm upon it for our facts : and we can recom- 
mend it to their attention as a work of unquestionable authenticity^ 
and the production of an ardent and honourable mind. 



milCE TO CORRESPONDEmS^ 


WE are sorjy that A. II. is displeased with the tone of oursen^ 
timenls. If he refers to our two letters, we ihiuk he will tind that 
we were perfectly at libertv to reject his article, il our opinion 
with resj)ect to it underwent any change, it arose clhtlly iroin 
his very •permafive letter, in answer to ^our lirsl to him. He 
shewed rather too much the spirit of an advocate on that occasion 
to give perfect satisfaction to our impartial feelings. 

The Review' of Mr. Giffard s Life of Pilt, is postponed— It 
was not completed in time for tliis number. 


S. M'Cwy, 

liUckoHone-Court, Jtotduii 
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A I liNtory of British Implerneuts and Machinery, applicable to Agricul- 
ture : with Observations on ilioir linprovenumt. By \V. Lester, Engineer, 
‘Ito, wiib Plato, price It. i Is. od boards. In which is included, the History 
of the 'Phresbinj Macbiiic. from its first Imroduction down to the present 
Time Also, new and most effectual ATode of draining surface Water 
front tenacious Soils, 

All F.ssay on Sheep. P>y R R. faviiigston. Willi a Preface, and explana- 
tory Notes, by Win. Voblieti. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

ANTIUUITIF.S AND ARCHITECTURE, 

The Archite.oliiral Aiitif[uities of Great Bntiiin. By J* Britton, Esq. 
F. S. A. Part i.’4. Smdil Paper, IO.L6d. Large Pa |>er, l6s. 

.Aniitpjarian and 'r’opograjjhical Cabinet, Vol. 9, lemo. price 16s.— 
8vu. price ll.4s. boards. 

'Phe Archiief lural Dirtionarv. By Pelot Nicholson. Parti. 4to. 7s. 

A 'Preatise \)m ibo F.i cle.siasUcal .Arcbiiecture of England, during the 
middle Ages. By ihc Rev. John Milnci, 1). 1 >. F. S. A. Royal 8vo. 16s, 
boards. 

Designs for Lodges ami Paitiances to Parks, See. By T. D. W. Dearn. 
Royal 410. ll. 11s. (Jd. boards. 

A 'Preatise on the Equilibrium of Arches, By Joseph Gwilt. 8vo. Price 
Cs. sewed. 

Ancient Wiltshire- By Sir R. C- Hoarc, Bart. Parti?* Folio, 41* 4s. 
Large Paper, 6l. O's. boards. 

art&>(fjne). 

Illustrations of Mr. Walter Scoit f Poeuii of the Lady of the Lake, en- 
graved from a beantiful Set of Paintings, by Mr. Richard Cook, in the first 
Style of Excellence, by W-arren, Anker Smith, Charles Heath, Armstrong, 
and Engleheart. In 4to. Proofs on Indian Paper, ll. lOs. Prints in 8vo. 
15s. The Pictures arc now exhibiting at No. .64, New Bond-street. 

A View of the Bridge now building over the Thames at VauxhalU Drawn 
and engraved by William Danicll, A. R. A. 2l. I2s. (Id. 

A Catalogue of an Exhibition at No, 54, New Bond-street, of Water- 
Colour Paintings, intended for the British Gallery of Pictures. 8vo. Is. 
sewed. 

vni,. f* NO- 11. 
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List of Kew Worksm 

^ Saint David's, in a Series of Engraviq^, iilustratinc the different Hccic- 
atastical KdificC;s of that ancient City. By Charles Morris, Esq. Folio. 
3i. 7»- boards. 

The Historic Galleiy of Portraits and Paintings. Vol. ?• 8vo. ll. 4t. 
4to. 21. 5s, 

Landscape Animals, in a Series of progressive frtudics. By Wm. Craig. 
No, 2. 6s, 6d. sewed. • 

Illustrations of Cowj»cr*s Poems. By R. Westall, Esq. R. A. Crown 
8vo. l.')s, J)eniy 8vo. ll. 10s. 

The Gallerv of Pictures, painted by Benjamin 'West, Esq. engraved in 
Outline, by Henry Moses. No. 1. ll. Is. ^ 

Portrait of Abraham Rees, D. D. F. R. S. Engraved by Holl, from a 
Painting by Opie. Proofs ll. Is. Prints lOs. 6d. 

Memorandum the Subject of the Earl of Elgin's Pursuits in Cjl recce. 
8 VO. 6s. boards. # 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Ferguson’s Astronomy, explained upon Sir Isaac Newton's Principles, 
with Notes, &c. By David Brew'stcr, LL. D. 2 Vols. 8vo. with 4to. 
Vol. of Plates, ll. l6s. boards. 

A Key to tke l*ractical Treatise on the L^se of the Globes. By Mr- 
Thackw’ray. ]2mo. 2s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY* 

The Life of Sir Michael Foster, Kni. some time one of the Judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench, and Recorder of Bristol. By l.'is Ne|>he\v, the late 
Michael Dodson, Esq. Barrister at Law. Ro|al Hvo. 4s. Ixiards. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Correspondence of the late Mr. Wil- 
liam Smellie, Printer ; Secretary and Superintendant of Natural History to 
the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, F. R. S. : Author of the Pliilosonhy of 
Natural History, Translator of the Works of BntTou, Ac. Ac. By Robert 
Kerr,. F. R. S. and F. A. S. Ed. Embellished with an elegant engraved 
Portrait of Mr. Smellie, a Fac Simile of liis Hand-writing, aud those of ilic 
Count de Bulfon, Lord Karnes, and Lord Hailes. 2 V'ols. Bvo. Price ll. 7s. 
boards. 

BOTANY. 

Farther Inquiries into the Changes induced on Atmospheric Air, by the 
Germination of Seeds, the \"egetaiion of Plants, and the Respiration of Ani- 
mals. By Daniel Ellis. 8vo. gs. boards. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE- 

Xenophontis quae exstant Opera, Graecc et Latine, ex Editionibus SchneU 
deri et Zeuiiii accedit Index Latinus. 10 tom. f. cap. price 4l. 10s. 
10 tom. cr, 8vo. price 7l. boards. 

Hr>raul Opera, ad 6dem editionis Gesnero, Zeunianae. 18mo. 4s. bds. 

The Classical Journal, No. 5, for ^uil. 8vo, 6s. 

Biblifunania, or Book- Madness ; Bibliographical Romance, in six 
Parts : namely. Part l , The Evening Walk ; 2, The Cabinet ; 3, The Auc- 
tion Room; 4, The Library; 5, The Drawing Room; 6, The Alcove. 
By the Rev. T. F. Dibdiii. 8vo. ll. 7s. boards. 

COMMERCE. 

The Theory of Money; or, a Practi^I Inquiry into the Present State of 
the Circulating Medium. 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Farther Observations on the Sulject of the supposed Depreciation of our 
Carren^, Robert Wilson* Esq. 8vo. Ss. sewed. 

Tlie True Cause of Depreciation tracesd to the State ef our Silrer Cur- 
rency. By A. W. Rutherford. 8 to. Ss. sewed. 
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DRAMA^ 

The Gazette Extraordinary, a Comedy in live Acts, as pefforming at the 
Theatre Royal, Coveiu Garden, Written by J. G. Holman, Esq. 8vo. 
2 s. tid. sewed. 

Ourselves, a Comedy, in live Acts. Miss Chambers, 8vo. 2.^ (id, 
sewed. * 

'i’liree Plays.* By Williamllaley, Es(j. with a Preface, &c. by Lieut. Gen. 
Btirgoyiie. 8vo. <js. boards. 

'i'lic ])rani:riic Works of.Iohn Ford, with an Introduction and explana- 
tory Noies. By tlenry Weber, Esq. 2 vols, 8vo. ll. 10s. 2 vols. royal 
2 l. 2s. l)oards. '• 

The Modern 'rheatre ; or, a Colleciion of successful Modern Playg, acted 
at the Tiieytns lioy.il, London. Printed from the Prompt Books, by Autho- 
rity of the Marja^erb. Selected by Mrs. Inchbald. 10 Vols. Royal IBmo. 
^’1. 10s. i'ine Paper, ol. K^s. boards. • 

EDUCATION. ^ 

Mxcrcis'j> in the Spanish Lan"ua{j;c, adapted to the Commercial and Mili> 
..iry Spanish Grammar. ]iy John J{mm Mordanle. I.V1110. .'js. bound. 

School Ciphering Book for Beginner? ; containing all the Variety of Sums 
,uid Qiu siions usually proposed in tlie hrst five Rmes of Alithmelic. By 
Jose[)h <j»iy. Foolscap 4 to. 3s. (id. half hound. 

On .Naiional Fid neat i^m. By George; Ensor, Esq. Author of National 
Itovcrtnneiit,’* Indejjendani Man,” and ** Principles of Morality.” 8vo. 
9s. hoards. 

Literary Inforinaiion ; consisting of instructive Anecdotes, Explanations, 
and Dcriv.uioiis ^ calculated to interest and improve the opening Mind. By 
/sabella Kelly, (now Mrs. Hwlgtdand). l2mo. 48. fid. bound. 

The New British Reader. By Joseph Guy. 12fno. 4 s. bound. 

Juvenile Correspondence ; or. Letters, designed as Examples of the Epis- 
tolary Style for CUiiidrep of l)oth Sexes. By Lucy Aik in. 2s. b'd, 

half bound. • 

On Elementary Ivlucation : a Discourse delivered before the Glasgow So- 
ciety of Teachers, Nov. 09, J 810 , By S. Mac Gill, D. D. 8 vo. Is. 6 d. sd. 

The first Lines of a System of F.ducatioti, according to Philosophical 
Principles. 8vu. 8s. boards. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A new modem Atl:is. % Jolin Pinkerton, Esq. No. 6, ll, li. Con* 
taining Peru, the Prussian Dominions, and Northern Italy, 

HISTORY. 

The Ecclesiastical and University Annual Register, Vok 3 . for the Year 
i 8 1 0 . 8 VO. I Os. Cd . boa rds. 

The Annual Register} or, a View of the History, Politics, and Li|era* 
tnre of the Year 180 (). 8vo. l6.s. boards— iGs* 6d. half-l)ound. 

A View of the present State of Jiicily, its Rural Economy, Population, 
and Produce. With an Aj^udix, containing Observauons on its general 
f^iaracter. Climate, and Resources; from a Survey of the Professor of 
Agriculture in the Royal Academy, Palermo. To which are added, with 
Notes throughout the Work, an Exainination of the Sicilian Volunteer 
System, and Extracts from Letters written on the Spot By T. W. Vaughan, 
li!W. 4 to. ll. Us. 6d. boards. , 

The Imperial and Annual County Roister, for die Year 1810 . Royal 
6^'0. ll. II s. 6d. boards. 

A Summary of the History of the English Church, and of the Sects which 
have departed from iia Communtohi with Aneweis to each Dissenting 

E K 2 
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Body on its pretended (troiuids of Separation. By Johnson Grant, M. A. 
of Si. John's C'ollege, Oxford. Vol. l.l (to be completed in two volumes). 
12 s. boards. 

The liistorie of Cambria, now called W ales : written in the Britysh 
Language aboiic Two n undreth Yearcs past, tran dated into English by 
Humplircy Ijioyd, (JeiUlcrnan ; corrected, augri,tnted, and coniimud out 
of Records and best approouetl Authors. By liavid i\jwcl. (Of a Size to 
range with the e«nly Kngli.-^li Chronicles), lioyal 4to. 2 l- 12 s. (id. (’rown 
folio, 4 l. 4s. Large folio, I Ol. lOs. 

Sketch of the Political History of India, from the Intro<hictlon of Mr. 
Pitt’s Hill, A 1). to the present Date. By John Malcolm. lioyal 

8 vo. IHs. boards. 

The Environs of London. By the Rev. Daniel Lysons ; being a Supple- 
ment to the first I^ditioii. Vol. 4. 4io. 2 l. 2 s. Royal 4to. ;ii. 3s. Ixb. 

A New' Historical and Descriptive View of Derhysliire, from tlie r<-motcst 
Period to the jjrescnt'J'ime. By the Rev, D. P. Davies. 8 vo. 12 s. tid, bds. 

An .Account of the Kiii^domof Ncpaul, being the Snhslancc of Obser\a- 
lions made during a Mission to that ('ouniry, in the Year I 79 i- By ( olonel 
Kirkpatrick. Royal 4lo. 2 i. 12 s. (id. boards. 

A Vindication of Mr. Fo.\‘s History of the early Part of the Reign td' 
Janies the Second. liy Saniuel lleywood. 4to- 1 1. Iti^. boards. 

Tlic ( 'horugvapi»l(;al Descripuoii or Survey of the Conniy of i)i\on. 
By 1 rtstram Uii^ilnn. 8 %o. His. boards. 

Ciiroiiological Retrospect, or Memoirs of llic piiin ipal I .U'nti of Ma- 
hoininedan Historv- Bv David Price. 4l(;. \ ol. j. ('io he 

completed in A N’ols). 2 l. 8 s. board.s. • 

A Cdironniogical Abrivigeinent oftlie Hi.^lory of Cr» it Brh.iln. By Atil. 

Benraiid l)e MoleviDc. Voks. land 2 - 8 vo, (1 o be completed in 1 
Voi.O. a. 4s.. 

J. AW, 

The Report.^ of ('a e- argued and dcrcrminccl i'l the C’otiri of King’s 
Bench, in Mich.K.hija> 'renn, ibHi. B\ E il. Easi, Esi). Vol. 1.3, Part 1. 
Royal '-VO. 7s- fid. M*\\od. 

'j’he Suitutef oj tin- Cnin'd Uio.;d >;n ot' Great Jiritain and Ireland, oOih 

( ieorge 111. IHH). -tio, lh>. 

1 . 1 — . Do. Do. 8 vo. His, hnanla. 

On the Power'^ and 1 Ir.iic", of J tirier>, and on the (.'rlininal Laws of Eng- 
land. By Sir Richard Phillips, Knight. 12 n*o. 8 .S. boards. 

A brief Siatenient of ilic Proccciiings in both Houses of Parliameni, in 
»ht la^iand )..n:?eiu .Ses-inn.s, ^viih a View lo the Amendinenl of the Cri- 
minal Law- 2 ,-. (id. sewed. 

A i.etter to Charles Bntlcr, Esq. Barrister*at-Law, on the Doctrine of 
13 sci, to Bar Dower 8 vo. Is. (id. sewed. ^ 

aI Analysis of Blackstone’s ( kmimenlarics on the Laws of England, in 
a Series ofOuesiions. By Baron Fiel 6 , of the Honourable Society of the 
Inner Temple, Student at Law. 8 vo. • 8 s. hoards. 

The Debates upon the Bills for abolishing the Punishment of Denlh, for 
stealing to the Amount of Forty Shillings in a Dwelling-House, Five 
Shillings privately in a Shop, and for stealing on Navigable Rivers. By 
Ba/ai Montague, Esq. 810 . ds. boards. 

MEDICINE AND SVKCERY. 

A Natural History of the Human Teeth ^ with a Treatise on their 
Diseases from Infancy to old Age j adapted for general Information. To 
which are added. Observations on the Physiognomy of the Teeth, and pro- 
jecting Chin. By Joseph Murphy. 8 vo. Os* boards. 
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Tlie Lvllnbuiyii Mcdlcai and Surgiral .I()urii;il : No. ?f> for April. Svo, 
3s. sewt'fl. I 

llolurii lo Nature . or, a Defence of tlic. Veget.ibU* Ilegimen. Part the 
3v ). Jiy.l. h'. Newton, Ksej. *1:. hoards. 

'I'ho sur;iical Works of Jolin Ahemetfsy, F.R.S. ftcc. Src. — On the C"on- 
stitiitionnl Ori^riii aiuriVeatinent of diseases, Aneurism, Diseases re- 

seinhlinj; Syjilillis, and ^ )iscasr.s of the I ’rcthra. — On InJurioK ofllte Hc.id, 
luisf'ellaMciMjf. Sul/jcets, and I.umbar Ab‘ccs.ses. 1.; Vo!s. 8v(>. Price 
ll. h"s. IxK'.rd.s. 

Surgical ( )l>st rvaiions on Tumours, and on I.uinhar Absc<‘3ses. JBy the 
saim* Aut)>or. Svo. hi, boards. 

!>i!,(|ui^inou> ii! the yivt<»ry of Medicine. Part First. By Richard* 
Millar, M.J), 8vo. btiards. 

MILITARY. 

'riie J'dcmcnls <>f the Science of War; containing the modem, esta- 
bli-^h(.'d, and ;«ji|»roved Princinies ot litcfTheorv and Practice of the Mili- 
tary Sciences ; viz. the. Formation and Ortv^nization of an Army, and 
their Anns, \'c. t^ce. liy Wilh.uu MiillcT, Ideuten.'uit of the King’s 
(German I 1)-1\M.A. and late I'irst public 'J’eachcr of Military 
Sciem ui ;it me lJui\ ersity of (Joitiiigen. For the Use of M Hilary Schools' 
and Seir-lnstruciion, In three lar^e Vols. 8vo. Se\^*iity-livc* Plates. 
:.ti. 3s. hoards, 

Secret Stratcidc al Instriu iinns of Frevieric the Second, for his Inspectors 
<ienc r;«}. 'rraii^.lat.eil from tin* (German. J5y ('aptain W'. 11. Smith, .Sixth 
Regiment of imot. 410. Wnli Plans. hoards, 

MIFCK LL AN LOUS. 

Anecdotes Senuiiienlalcs, par Madame De Montohen. iL'mo. .'>5. 
bfard,-,. 

Letter': of .Anna Sewanb written between the Years 1784- and 1807. 
t» Vols, < 'rown Svo. Id, 3s. b<.)ards. 

Runyan Pilgrim* Progress, widj Notes l)y the Rev. Thomas Scott, 
lUino. (>s. h'ine paper, S 3 , boards. 

'J’he AV'orlcs of Samuel .lf)hn5iou, L.L. I). Containing the Delia tes in 
Parhaiijent, Ahds. 13 ami 14. svo. ll. Is. Royal Svo. ll. lOs. hoards, 

hdlen, or the Nouahty Girl d, a Story, excniplilied in a Series of 

Figure.-:, fj(l. 

Slu’tcbe.i of the [irc.-rcnt Maiintfs, (hii-)ornf, and Scenery of Scotland i 
with incidcniul Remarks on the Scottish Character, Ry I’dtzahelli Isabella 
Spence, ii Vols. liifmo. J^rice Il^s. hoards. 

Salmagundi ; or, the Wlnm-Wams and Opinions of l,auncclot Langstaft', 
Esq. By John Lambert, i? Vols. R(»yal ismo. I2s. hoards. 

Cottage Dialogues ;miong the Irish l\*asati try. RyMary lA^ndbeater. With 
Notes arid a IVcface, hy Maria Edgewortli. K'ino. (is. boards. | 

A I..etter tf> I a’iicohoius, in CoiMiequenee of his Lelier to the Lord Bishop 
of Durham, in Defeiu'e. of the Relied iit ions entered into hy the Grand Jury 
of the County of Durham at the last Assizes^ &c. Hy a Friend of Tran- 
quillity and Sincerity. 4lo. .3s, sewed. , 

Tlie Polls for tiu* hdection of Chancellor, and Representative in Parlia- 
ment, for the University of Cambridge. By John Beverly, AI. A. 8vo« 
Price 2s. sewed. 

The Reflector, a Quarterly Magazine, onSnbjeats of Philosophy, Politics, 
and the Liberal Arts. No, 2. Hvo. (is. 

Felissa, or, the Life and Opinions of a Kitten of Sentiment. ISmo* 
5s. 6d. boards. 
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Young Albert, tlic Koscius, in a Series of Characters, 8s. 

Despotirm; (t, the. Fall of the Jesuits/, a Political liomanre, illustraledf 
by Historical Anecdotes. 2 Vols. (Vovri bu». 

JMfnioirs of *thc Wcrnciian Natural llisiory Society, Vol. 1, for the 
Years l8v‘S— ()-' to, vvitli fifteeii Fngr.'ivi/.g*;. 8vu. Jl. Is. boards. 

7’he American Kevicxrof Kisuvy and Colidcs, ami General Repo-sitory of 
literature : Numbers i and 2. Os. each. To be continued Quarterly. 

Select Jitters of Tippoo Sultan to various public Functionai^'cs : arranged 
and translated by William Kirkpatrick, Colonel In the Service of the Ho- 
nourable East India Company, i^to. S3l. 2s, Royal 4to. 3l. 3s. boards. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Journal : No^34, for April. 8vo. tis. 
, The Quarterly Review, No. g, for March. 8vo. ds. 

The Philanthropist, No. 3, for May. 8vo. dd. sewed. 

E'»cape from France. — A Narrative of the Hardships and Sufferings of 
levoral British Subjects, who effected their F.scapc from Verdun. With 
an Appendix, conlaiViiiig Observations on the Policy and Conduct of Bo- 
naparte. 8 VO. 4s. sewed. ' 

Tales of the Passions, it. whicli is attempted an Illustration of their 
Effects on the Human Mind ; each Tale comprised in one Volume, and 
forming the Subject of a .single Pa-sskm. Vol. ll. containing The Married 
Man, an Fjiglisli Tale, in which is attempted an llliistralion of the Pa.ssion 
of Jealousy, and Its Effects on ilnmun Mind. By Cieorge Moore. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

The British Constitution analysed. By a Doctor of Laws. 2 V'ols, l^rno. 
l6s. boards. 

An Account of the Measures adopted for supuressJng the l^^aciice of the 
systematic Murder, by their Parents, of Female Infants; with iucidcnial 
Remarks on other Customs peculiar to the Natives of India. By Edward 
Moor, F.R. S. With a Map of the Peninsula tff Guicral from actual 
Survey, 4lo. ll. 11s. (id, boards. 

Lucianus Redivivus; Dialogues concerning Men, Manners, and Opi- 
nions j viz. On Envy, and on the Literary Character— -On Satire, and on 
the vast Prefound in the ** Pursuits of Literature"— • On Reiiremeni, and 
on the Powers of Mind — On Machiaxtrlism— On Criminal Law .s— (^n 
Shakspearc's Editors — On the Kingly Office — On the Drama— On Esta- 
blishments for the Poor— On Hypocrisy — On the Love of Mankind — On 
fair Criticism ; with several of a niiroorous Kind. 8vo, 8s. 6d. boards. 

The Works of Richard Hurd, D. D. 8 VoF. Bvo. 3l. 1 2s. boards. 

The Readiest Reckoner ever invented, for assisting the lYadesm’an, the 
Merchant, the Gentleman, Ike, in finding the Ainoimt, at any given Price, 
or any Number, from One to Ten Thousand. I'he Whole constructed, and 
separately calculated, by Stephen Siny^on and Edward VVise> Accountants. 
l2mo. 5s. in Green Forrcl ; or, on Fine Pafier, 78. 6d. in Green Vellum, 

The Cambridge University Calendar for 1«U. Foolscap, 5s. boards. 

M. CJ^ner; or a Selection of Letters on Life and Manners. By the 
Rev. John Mackersy, of West Colder. VoLll. svo, 8s. boards. 

An £ssa^ on Human Consciousness ; /.ontaining an Original View of 
the Operational of Mind, Intellectual and Sensual. By John Feara. 4tu. 
ll. I Is. 6*d. boards. 

KOVELS AND ROMAKCES. 

Self Control: a Novel. 3 Vols. Crown Svo. ll, 48. boards. 

Amatonda, a Tale from Jthc German of Anton Wall. (». boards. 

Frederick; or. Memoirs of My Youths interspersed with occasional 
Vene. 2 Volt. ISmo. 12s. boards. 
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Fitz-iyward ; or, the Cambriam : a Novel. 3 Vols. l2mo, I5s. boards. 
The French Emigrants ^ or, »*Jic Supposititious Heiress : a Novel. 2 Vols- 
ISnio. 10s. boards. ' 

l^s Fleurs, oil Les Artistes. Par Madame de Genlis. 12nio. 3s. sewed. 
Gptha^ or, Memoirs of the Wurtzburg Family, founded on Facts. 
SVoIs, l2mo, 138. boards. ^ 

A Winter in Paris/ 3 Vols, ll?mo. 18s. boards. 

Raphael-# on Vi paisible. 2 Tom. ISino. 10s, sewed. 

Mortimer Hallj or, the Labourer's Hire: a Novel. 4 Vols. 12mo. 
II. Is. boards. 

A Peep into the •Thuilleries ; or, Parisian Manners. 2 Vols. ]2mo. 
C)s. boards. ^ 

Tiiinks-1-lo-myscif, a serio-ludicro>tragico-comico Tale. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
10s. (id. boards, ' 

The rimes : a Novel. 2 Vols. 12mo. 10s. (>d. boards. 

Les Soirees d'Hiver. Par G. B. Deeping. 3 Tom. 12mo. 12s. half bd. 
'I’he Black Banner; or, the Siege of Cbgenfurth ; a Romantic Tale. 
4 V'oLs. 12ino. ll. Is, boards. ^ 

Montalvu ; or. Annals of Guilt : a Tale. 2 Vols. 12mo. IDs. 6d. boards. 
The British Soldier and Sailor, their Families and Friends, 2 Vols, 
12nio- 12s. hoards. 

I’he Empire of the Nairs; or, the Rights of Women: an Utopian,Ro« 
inanct. 4 Vols. li’mo. ll. 2s. boards. 

Ouvres CoinpleKis de Madame Cottin. 14 Torn. ]2mo. 3l. 3s. sewed. 


POfcTR Y. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver (Joldsniiih ; with Remarks, attempting to 
ajicertain, from local Oh.-iervaiion, the actual Scene of the Deserted village, 
ernheliislied with Seven ilhisirative Engravings by Mr. Aiken, from Draw- 
ings taken upon the Spot. By the Rev. R. H, Newell, B. D. Fellow of 
St. .lohn’s C'ollege jC’ainhridge. 4to. ll. J.s. boards. 

Poems. By Elijah Harwell Impey, Esq. Foolscap. 8s. boards. 

Commerce: a Poem, in Three i\uts. Crown 8vo. .^s. boards. 

Nobility : a Poern, in Imiiation of the Eightli Satire of Juvenal, ad- 
dressed to a Young Nobleman. 4lo, 4s, sewed. 

Avon: a Poem, in Three Paris. By the llev. John Huckell. Crown 
8vo. ,2s. (id. sowed. 

Psyche, wilh other Poems. By the late Mrs. Henry Tighe. 4to, 1 1.1 Is (id. 
boards. 

The Campaign in Egypt: a Poem intended to celebrate the Valour of 
the British Military and Naval Forces employed on the Expedition to ^ypt» 
^fc. See. By (Joristantine Williams. 8vo. 10s. 6d, hoards. 

The Wonders of a Week at Bath; in a doggerel Address. C»wn 8vo. 
7s. boards. * 

Calcutta: a Poem, with Note?. l2mo. 5s. boards. 

Christina, the Maid of the l^juth Seas. By Mary RusseU Mitford. 8vo. 
lOs. Cd. boards. . • 

Poems. By F'leanor Tatlock. 2 Vols. 12mo. ps. boards. I - 

Poems on several Occasions. By John Taylor. Foolscap. 6s. boards. 

The Beauties of Carlo-Maria-Maggf paraphrased ; to which are added» 
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Gienoche’j r a descriptive Poem. By Janit^s Kennedy. Foolscap. Vol. li. 
6s. (id. hoards. ^ 

roLiTiOAr. . 

Klenients of Befonn, uith a s'miniary View of the Ways and Mean^. 
and other incuicin.d Mailer. By al Veehnldei of ilain|.shire. Sro. Is, sewed. 
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Redemption; or, a \’iew of the Ris. and PiOLre-.s oj the ( ’iirl.liaii Re 
ligion, from ihe Fall of Adam, :<* iis comi-ietc iv.laidj .innent under (.‘on. 
staniine. By the Rev. M-auagn I -nningtv o, M A., V icar i»f .\orihhonij*, 
Kent. S\o. 7:>. (id. ho trds. 
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riage Vow by living in Adi'ltcrJ; and the biifful and destructive Tendency 
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